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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  any  course  of  study  should  be  based 
on  the  asaumptioD  that  all  the  pupils  who  enter  school  will  graduate 
therefrom.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  majority  of  school  systems 
but  14  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  school  complete  the  work  of 
the  grammar  grades,  and  but  4  per  cent,  graduate  from  the  high 
schools,  the  injustice  of  such  a  course  is  at  once  apparent.  The  pupils 
who  complete  the  course  deserve  proper  recognition,  but  certainly  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  majority  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school 
before  graduation. — City  Sdpt.  Barr,  Stockton. 

The  value  of  an  early  introduction  to  our  literary  masters  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  That  boy  who  learns  to  appreciate  Irving,  Dickens, 
Scott  and  Hawthorne,  will  never  be  in  great  danger  of  becoming 
swamped  in  the  deadly  yellow-backed  bog  of  writing.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  regret  exceedingly  the  early  lack  for  such  acquaintance,  for 
I  can  now  never  gain  in  this  line  what  I  should  have  stored  away  in 
by-gone  years.  Youthful  impressions  are  the  most  enduring,  hence  the 
foundations  of  literature  should  be  laid  then, — J.  D.  Sweeny,  Tehama. 

In  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  pupils  in  gen- 
eral will  take  more  interest  in  their  work,  that  they  will  prepare  their 
lessons  with  more  care,  and  that  their  work  will  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory, not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  their  teachers,  when  they  are 
marked  on  their  daily  recitations,  and  when  these  marks  determine 
whether  or  not  the  pupils  are  to  be  promoted,  than  can  possibly  be 
secured  under  the  old  system  under  which  pupils  were  given  an  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  upon  this  depended  their  success 
01  failure  as  regards  promotions  and  standings  in  their  classes. — J.  F. 
,  Paso  Robles. 
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A  Devoted  Kindergartner. 


ALBIN   PUTZKER,  UNIVERSITY   OF   CAMFORNIA,    BERKBLEY. 


Emma  Marwedel,  who  has  just  passed  away  from  as  and  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  idea  in  this 
country,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention  in  the  educational  an- 
nals of  our  land. 

Only  very  little  can  be  stated  at  present  about  her  personal  anie- 
cedeuts  and  family  relations.  She  has  relatives  living  in  Germany, 
and  a  brother  and  other  relatives  at  Brisbane.  Queensland.  As  will 
appear  later  in  this  brief  sketch,  it  was  a  characteristic  of  Miss  Mar- 
wedel  that  she  seldom  conversed  upon  any  topic  except  her  beloved 
kindergarten  work;  this  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  information  re- 
garding her  family. 

Pictures  of  her  in  her  childhood,  preserved  by  her  friends,  show  a 
child  of  great  beauty  and  evident  intelligence.  When  a  mere  girl  she 
lost  her  mother,  and  a  large  share  of  household  work,  together  with 
the  care  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  fell  to  her  lot.  It  may  be  that  this 
early  experience  laid  the  foundation  to  her  subsetiuent  educational 
career. 

At  the  time  when  Miss  Manvedel  grew  into  womanhood,  it  should 
be  remembered,  the  educational  facilities  for  women  were  very  meager 
in  Germany,  and  it  is  certain  that  what  she  became  she  owed  to  self- 
teaching,  meditation,  and  that  indomitable  energy  which  she  possessed 
to  the  last.  Furthermore  it  was  verv  difficult  in  those  davs  for  a  wo- 
man  to  rise  to  public  recognition.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  we  find  her 
elected  in  1864,  in  Leipsic,  to  the  board  of  directors  of  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  public  education;  and  in  18^15  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  German  association  for  the  advancement  of  women. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Miss  Marwedel  resolved  to  devote 
her  life  to  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten.     In  order  to  prepare  herself 
for  this  vocation  she  spent  considerable  time  in  travel,  visiting  France, 
Belgium,  ICngland  and  Sweden,  where  she  examined  educational  in- 
stitutions and  methods. 
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In  1867  she  established  at  Hamburg  an  industrial  art  school  for 
women.  It  was  here  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  while  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  such  schools,  met  Miss  Marwedel.  The  consequence  of 
the  acquaintance  was  that  Miss  Marwedel  came  to  this  country  and 
established  the  first  kindergarten  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  was  in 
1872.  Among  the  patrons  of  the  new  educational  enterprise  were 
found  prominent  members  of  Congress,  President  Garfield,  Secretary 
Blaine,  Senators  Sherman,  Blair,  and  Sprague,  and  Admiral  Walker. 
Having  labored  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  Miss  Marwedel 
came  in  1876  to  California  and  founded  the  first  kindergarten  normal 
school  at  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Miss  Anna 
Stovall  are  among  her  distinguished  pupils. 

Her  subsequent  active  work  brought  her  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  where  she  taught  at  different  times  in  San  Francisco,  Oak-- 
land,  and  Berkeley.  In  her  kindergartens  there  were  light  and  warmth 
and  happiness,  and  as  significant  may  be  considered  the  remark  of  one 
of  her  former  Berkeley  pupils:  *'I  remember  best  the  days  of  my  life 
spent  with  Miss  Marwedel;  they  were  so  cheerful  and  happy.*' 

The  one  great  characteristic  of  this  noble  woman  was  her  absolute 
devotion  to  the  idea  of  rendering  the  early  life  of  childhood  more 
blessed.  Her  thought  and  conversation  centered  wholly  in  this  sub- 
ject. Seldom  did  she  mention  personal  affairs  or  those  of  her  relatives. 
She  never  indulged  in  gossip,  never  remembered  any  person  in  malice, 
and  in  these  latter  years  her  devotion  to  her  work  grew  into  a  passion. 
In  recognition  of  her  worth,  a  great  and  noble  lady  who  wields  the 
angelic  wand  of  helpfulness  extended  help  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
sufiicient  monthly  allowance,  and  Miss  Marwedel  could  have  enjoyed 
her  last  days  in  comfort  and  ease;  but  no — she  must  stint  herself, 
must  live  extremely  economically,  that  she  might  be  able,  as  she  said, 
to  push  her  educational  ideas,  writings,  charts,  etc.  This  self  denial, 
practised  for  a  lofty  cause,  indicates  elements  of  nobility  of  character 
not  often  found  in  these  times. 

From  the  child  her  thought  naturally  drifted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  sacredness  of  motherhood,  and  thus  she  was  led  to  write  a  book 
entitled  "Conscious  Motherhood,*'  in  which  she  emphasizes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  mothers  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  child*s  life  and 
even  before  its  birth. 

Miss  Marwedel  had  recently  written  three  or  four  essays  which 
were  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  Educational  Congress  at 
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Previously  sbe  had  given,  at  the  invitation  ol 
Barnes,  some  talks  before  students  of  Stanford  University,  and  some 
before  teachers  of  Oakland.  At  the  time  of  her  death  Emma  Marwe- 
del  was  full  of  plans  and  ideas  which  sbe  intended  to  give  to  the  world. 
Sbe  intended  to  write  a  book  on  "Healthful  Popular  Recreations." 
Her  Mends  heard  her  say:  "Oh,  I  want  to  live;  I  have  so  mnch  to 
accomplish!"  but,  alas!  it  was  otherwise  decreed. 

Miss  Marwedel  was  a  woman  of  artistic  refinement;  wherever 
lived  an  artistic  atmosphere  surrounded  her.  She  loved  flowers,  ai 
her  rooms  were  never  without  floral  decorations.  Her  last  tremblii 
feeble  lines  addressed  to  two  little  children  whom  she  loved 
"I^t  Jack  and  Florence  pick  me  the  last  bunch  of  violets,"  Her  1< 
embraced  most  fervently  humanity  and  flowers. 

She  was  endowed  with  much  culture;  her  reading  covered  mu< 
ground,  and  she  spoke  English,  German  and  French  fluently,  the 
ter  two  languages  with  elegance.  She  was  uncompromising  in 
views;  it  was  with  her  always  a  positive  "yes"  or  "no."  Her  indu: 
try  was  proverbial  among  her  friends. 

Even  during  the  last  days  of  her  terrible  illness  she  would  not 
consent  to  talk  of  any  except  educational  questions.  When  during 
her  last  hour  some  friends  wanted  instructions  about  some  important 
household  affairs,  she  replied:  "Do  not  talk  to  me  about  these  trifling 
matters;   I  want  to  talk  of  serious  things." 

To  friends  in  Germany  she  addressed  a  last  line  which  reads,  "I 
have  endeavored  to  live  on  a  high  plau;:  thus.  too.  I  hope  to  die." 
And  indeed  her  death  presented  elements  of  heroism.  Although  suf- 
fering excruciating  pains,  she  would  not  allow  others  to  witness 
snfierings.  "Please  leave  me  now,  I  am  going  to  suffer  pains," 
said  to  a  Iriend  by  her  bedside. 

Under  her  photographs  Miss  Marwedel  used  to  write  her  mottoi 

true  to  yourself,"  and  she  lived   up  to  it.     Where  was  there  a 

lan  to  whom  it  was  more  appropriate?  She  was  of  a  deeply  re- 
[gious  nature,  although  she  rarely  spoke  of  religious  matters  unless  it 
were  to  utter  some  sentiment  of  tolerance  and  charity. 

Prominent  among  her  educational  friends  were  Prof.  Hilgard, 
Prof.  Elmer  E,  Brown,  and  Prof  Earl  Barnes,  She  used  to  say  "ProC 
Barnes  is  the  oue  man  who  fully  understands  me."  Miss  Marwedel 
died  at  the  German  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  Friday  morning,  Nov. 

893,  in  her  75th  year,  and  was  buried  from  the  Unitarian  chui 
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in  Oakland  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon,  amidst  most  solemn 
and  impressive  ceremonies.  Eulogistic  remarks  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Chas.  W.  Wendte,  Prof.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  and  the 
writer  of  this  sketch. 

Her  mortal  remains  were  taken  to  Mountain  View  Cemetery, 
where,  it  is  fervently  hoped,  some  day  the  kindergarten  teachers  of 
the  land  will  place  a  modest  monument  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
Frcebers  self-sacrificing,  noble  interpreter  and  disciple. 


California  Educational  Exhibit. 


Persons  familiar  with  the  excellence  of  .the  California  schools  are 
not  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  the  best  educational  exhibit  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  comes  from  the  new  State  of  Washington.  Two  rea- 
sons may  be  given  for  this  failure  of  the  Golden  State  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectation of  her  friends:  first,  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  work  sent; 
and  second,  the  absence  of  school  work  from  San  Francisco  and  several 
other  of  the  larger  cities.  The  work  was  placed  in  the  California 
building  because  of  the  appropriation,  which  made  it  possible  to  make 
the  exhibit.  The  background  of  the  display  is  not  attractive  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  could  scarce!}'  have  been  worse.  San  Fran- 
cisco sent  nothing;  Los  Angeles  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  drawing. 
Neither  Sacramento  nor  Stockton  sent  any  school  work.  The  exhibit 
from  Oakland  is  the  largest  and  the  best.  It  compares  favorably  with 
the  work  of  Eastern  cities.  The  drawing  is  an  attractive  feature,  be- 
ing especially  strong  in  historic  ornament,  with  a  good  sequence  of  in- 
dustrial drawing.  The  language  and  science  papers  throughout  are 
well  written  and  well  illustrated;  and  the  physiology  papers  from  the 
g^mmar  grades  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  high 
school  work  in  English  is  good,  and  there  are  some  unique  class  book 
designs  which  would  do  credit  to  our  best  comic  journals. 

Nowhere  in  the  exhibit  is  there  better  work  from  a  village  school 
than  that  sent  from  Temescal.  It  is  strong  throughout  and  shows  co- 
relation  and  intelligent  application  of  modern  educational  theories. 
The  language  work  is  by  all  odds  the  best  from  California;  and  the 
nature  studies,  the  water-color  sketches,  and  the  arithmetic  papers, 
are  very  good.  Pasadena  sends  some  good  work  in  elementary  science 
and  grammar  grade  English;  and  Pomona  has  some  neatly-illustrated 
papers  in  literature.     The  language  lessons  written  from  pictures  in 
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the  district  schools  of  Humboldt  county  are  good,  as  are  those  on  bees 
from  Monterey  county.  The  spontaneous  drawings  from  Napa  are 
exceedingly  suggestive,  and  Sonoma  county  makes  a  very  full  and 
creditable  exhibit.  The  music  from  San  Diego  is  very  good,  and  the 
compositions  on  musical  themes  excellent.  The  elementary  science 
work  is  technical,  but  the  history  papers  from  the  high  school  show 
careful  work  in  that  subject.  American  literature  is  the  basis  of  some 
good  illustrated  language  work  from  the  grammar  grades  of  National 
City.  The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  and  the  Cogswell  Manual 
Training  School  at  San  Francisco  show  excellent  results  in  manual 
training  and  related  subjects.  Mrs.  Cooper  sends  some  prettj'  nature 
studies  in  water  colors  and  some  interesting  spontaneous  drawings, 
and  the  Silver-street  Kindergarten  an  excellent  series  of  drawing, 
illustrating  ** Seven  Little  Sisters.*'  The  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  California  exhibit  photographs  of  their 
buildings.  The  statistical  charts  from  the  different  counties  give  a 
good  deal  of  important  data,  and  there  are  many  relief  maps  from  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  them  good  and  many  of  them  bad.  The  district 
schools  of  California  make  a  better  showing  than  the  city  schools.  — 
Wii^L  S.  Monroe,  in  Journal  of  Education, 


Physical  Development  of  Oakland  Children. 


FROM   THE   CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  S   REPORT,    1 892-3. 


In  connection  with  the  \Vorld*s  Fair  at  Chicago  an  extensive  an- 
thropological and  psychological  exhibit  was  made,  in  one  part  of 
which  material  was  gathered  to  illustrate  the  physical  development 
of  children.  In  the  fall  of  1892  about  six  thousand  children  in  the 
Oakland  schools  were  measured  under  the  direction  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Stanford  University,  and  a  part  of  the  results  was 
collated  and  forwarded  to  Franz  Boaz,  who  was  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment of  work.  In  Chicago  these  returns  were  brought  into  com- 
parison with  similar  returns  from  Boston,  Worcester,  Toronto,  St. 
Louis  and  Milwaukee.  The  result  was  very  flattering  to  California's 
pride,  as  the  Oakland  children  were  taller  and  heavier  than  the  chil- 
dren in  any  of  these  other  cities. 

In  the  cases  where  such  data  have  been  gathered  in  other  cities 
there  is  generally  a  period,  when  the  children  are  about  twelve  or  thir- 
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teen  years  old,  of  broken  and  often  retarded  growth.  In  Oakland  the 
children  show  a  remarkably  uniform  development  from  year  to  year, 
ixi  height  and  weight,  as  shown  in  the  following  charts: 

Height  0¥  Oakt.amd  Schooi,  Children. 
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Weight  of  Oakiamd  School  Chiloken. 
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The  comparison  between  boys  and  girls  shows  the  same  law  that 
has  been  established  by  measurements  in  other  cities.  From  six  to 
eleven  years  old  the  boys  are  superior  to  the  girls  in  height  and 
weight.  At  about  eleven  years  old  the  girls  become  superior  to  the 
boys  in  both  height  and  weight,  and  remain  superior  to  them  until 
fifteen,  when  the  boys  passthemandremaln  physically  their  superiors. 
The  girls  seem  to  have  nearly  completed  their  growth  at  fifteen,  while 
the  boys  go  oti  growing  as  rapidly  as  before,  as  long  as  they  ; 
in  school. 
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teen  years  old,  of  broken  and  often  retarded  growth.  In  Oakland  the 
children  show  a  remarkably  uniform  development  from  year  to  year, 
in  height  and  weight,  as  shown  in  the  following  charts: 

Height  of  Oakland  Schooi,  CHtLossN. 
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-^vjy  ^^.   ^^^   7^  ^4^ 

/;^SUPERINTENDENTS,  isioARDS  OF  EDUC ATIONi 
^  AND  TRUSTEES. 


Merits  and  Faults  of  Teachers. 


A  NOVEL  EXPEDIENT    OF    SUPERINTENDENT    BROWN,    OF   HUMBOLDT. 


(concluded.) 

No.  45. — Discipline  good.  School  studious.  Teacher  calls  class 
and  gets  down  to  work  at  once  without  referring  to  text-book — show- 
ing advance  preparation.  Fine  recitation  in  physical  geography,  with- 
out opening  the  book;  also  supplied  supplementarj'  illustrations.  This 
was  in  pleasing  contrast  to  a  recitation  witnessed  the  daj'  before,  in 
which  the  teacher  laboriously'  read  the  book  questions,  actuall}^  follow, 
ing  the  lines  with  her  finger,  for  fear  she  would  lose  the  place.  Such 
is  the  contrast  of  success  with  flat  failure. 

No.  46. — Bo)'  dividing  117,452  bj-  129,  begins  with  i  for  his  first 
quotient  figure,  then  tries  2,  then  3,  and  so  on  till  he  finds  the  correct 
figure.  Much  time  thus  wasted.  No  criticism  of  his  work  was  made. 
The  teacher  seemed  simply  to  be  conducting  the  school  to  obtain  that 
answer. 

No.  47. — Boy  read,  "They  did  not  try  to  drown  joker  after  that," 
instead  of  "they  did  not  attempt  to  drown  joker  after  that.''  He  re- 
ceived a  severe  rebuke  for  his  carelessness.  (Query:  Was  not  the 
boy  rendering  substantial  proof  that  he  knew  what  he  was  reading 
about?)  Health  lessons;  pupils  immature,  discussion  of  .saliva  turn- 
ing starch  into  sugar. 

No.  48. — Two  pupils  under  six  years  old  enrolled. 

No.  49. — Three  classes  in  mental  arithmetic,  none  of  whom  read 
their  examples  so  that  Superintendent  could  understand  their  work. 
Highest  grade  read  the  worst. 

No.  50. — Very  few  books  in  library,  yet  the  anatomical  charts 
costing  $56  were  conspicuous.  Not  a  grammar  grade  pupil  in  the 
school  in  the  eighth  year,  even.  Room  tight  as  a  drum;  absolutelj'  no 
ventilation  except  through  doors  as  children  pass  out  and  in. 

No.  51. — This  occurred:  "i  plus  4  minus  3  equals  what?  Did 
5^ou  catch  on  to  what  I  said?"     Class  reading  Gray's  Elegy.     Most 
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of  them  admit  no  preparation.     Teacher  criticises  only  pronunciation. 

No.  52.  —In  primary  reading  a  favorite  method  is  **to  find;*'  thus, 
find  **good,"  find  **old/'  find  *'cup.''  Three  largest  boys  did  nothing 
after  reaching  their  desks,  but  prop  their  heads  with  one  arm  the 
elbow  resting  on  the  desk,  their  eyes  on  the  Superintendent  or  each 
other,  or  gazing  vacantly  about  the  room.  The  teacher  saw  only  the 
class  reciting.  Superintendent  sat  one-and-a-half  hours  in  great  agony 
to  witness  the  waste  of  public  money  by  such  pretense  of  Reaching. 

No.  53. — Calls  classes  by  years  of  their  grade.  Good  plan.  Im- 
presses on  pupils  their  place  in  course  of  study. 

No.  54. — Pupils  formed  in  school-room  for  the  purpose  of  march- 
ing to  their  seats,  which  was  done  in  noisy  manner.  Should  have 
formed  in  yard. 

^o.  55. — House  very  dirty.     Cold  and  frosty  but  no  fire. 

No.  56. — Monitors  distribute  hats  and  caps  before  recess.  First 
signal,  **face;"  second,  '*rise;"  third,  * 'march."  Assembling  and  dis- 
missing systematic  and  orderly. 

No.  57. — Eight  pupils  out  of  thirteen  resting  on  one  elbow  look- 
ing at  Superintendent  or  at  little  girl  reciting,  and  this  at  nine  o'clock. 

No.  58.— Out-house  abominable. 

No.  59. — Skill  displayed  by  teacher  in  putting  attractive  work  on 
blackboard  for  little  ones.  Nicely  primed  words  and  sentences,  and 
:£ne  penmanship. 

No.  60. — Pupils  of  same  year  sit  together.     Good  plan. 

No.  61. — Lesson  with  object  lesson  card.  First  instance  wit- 
iiessed  of  the  use  of  these  charts  and  cards. 

No.  62. — Pupils  doing  absolutely  nothing  when  not  reciting,  ex- 
^Dept  to  gaze  at  Superintendent  or  at  the  class  reciting.  Teacher  gets 
^80  per  month. 

No.  63. — Why  is  it  true  that  so  much  analysis  in  mental  arith- 
Tiietic  has  no  .sense.  Large  boys  and  girls  will  say  and  do  things  in 
this  kind  of  work  that  would  stamp  them  as  idiots  if  said  outside  the 
schoolroom.  It  must  come  from  following  set  forms  of  words  that 
are  learned  by  rote,  and  which  have  no  meaning  unless  the  example 
happens  to  "fit." 

No.  64.— Relates  to  pronunciation  of ///^  and  a  in  primary  work. 
**The"  taken  separately  has  long  sound  of  vowel. 

No.  65. — Finely  arranged  chart  for  exercises  in  small  operations 
in  fundamental  processes.  Any  teacher  could  make  such  chart  and 
save  an  immense  amount  of  labor  in  number  work. 
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No.  66. — Children  polite  to  a  marked  dejpiee,  showing  evident  in* 
struction  in  manners  at  least. 

No.  67. — Pupils  marched  in  to  music  of  organ,  but  kept  no  time? 
Why  use  the  organ  then  ? 

No.  68. — Blackboard  work  already  for  school  when  it  opened; 
hence  there  was  no  delay.     All  busj;'  at  once. 

No.  69. — **No  further  attempt  was  made,**  was  read,  ''No  future 
attempt  was  made.*'     This  caused  considerable  stir. 

No.  70. — Graded  work,  first  year  grammar.  Teacher  complains 
of  weakness  of  pupils  in  decimals.  Thinks  mental  arithmetic  as  a 
separate  book  could  be  omitted  from  course.     Superintendent  concurs. 

No.  71. — Teacher  thinks  mental  arithmetic  uecessar>-  to  save 
teacher  labor  of  preparing  questions. 

No.  72. — A  second  year  grammar  grade  class.  Teacher  does  too 
much,  pupils  too  little. 

No.  73. — Class  reviewing  compound  numbers.  Poor  in  tables. 
Several  pupils  who  expect  to  graduate  in  month  or  two  could  not  give 
table  of  apothecaries'  weight,  or  surveyors*  linear  measure. 

No.  74. — Fourth  year.  Teacher  puts  questions  in  geography 
from  Colonel  Parker's  Book.  Among  them  this:  **\Vhat  effect  have 
roots  on  the  percolation  of  water.**  Little  girl  spent  much  time  in 
thinking  on  the  question  and  was  compelled  to  say  she  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  percolation.  Either  the  teacher  was  wrong  or  Colonel 
Parker  was  wrong.  The  word  is  too  difficult  to  put  in  a  sentence  for 
fourth  year  pupils  unless  explained  at  once. 

^*^-  75 — Two  little  boys  reading:  **The  little  duck  the  first  time 
it  tries  can  swim  as  well  as  the  old  duck.'*  One  persists  in  saying: 
*'The  little  duck  the  first  time  it  goes  into  the  water  can  swim  as  good 
as  the  old  duck."  Teacher  criticised  and  required  the  exact  text 
(Query:  Was  not  the  child  wiser  than  the  text-bo* >k  or  the  teacher?) 
Also  recurrence  of  the  tedious  process  of  finding  quotient  figure  in 
long  division. 

No.  76. — Very  orderly  school.  Neat  and  tasteful.  Compliment- 
ed teacher  on  this,  and  on  inquiry  found  she  swept  school  house  her- 
.self.  Advised  an  application  to  trustees  for  janitor.  Also  wrote  to 
trustees  directing  them  to  supply  janitor,  which  was  done.  Teacher 
pays  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  when  they  come  to 
school,  requiring  all  to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  before  entering 
school  room  from  play.     Boys  who  neglected  to  wash  their  faces  have 

led  to  the  pump,  and  soap  and  brushes  applied  by  teacher  her- 
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self,  even  using  hot  water  in  obdurate  cases.  Superintendent  has, 
liowever,  been  informed  that  some  of  the  mothers  drew  the  line  at 
**liot  water"  and  made  serious  objection.  Superintendent  approves 
tlae  faithful  teacher,  and  endorses  pump,  soap,  hot  water,  and  even 
.nd  if  necessary. 

No.  77. — Indian  girl  gave  a  good  sentence  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
**lief,"  after  others  had  failed.  Good  exercises  in  local  geography, 
pK3ints  of  compass,  sources  of  streams,  etc.  Calisthenics,  organ  accom- 
pa.niment. 

No.  78. — Teacher  complains  of  the  technical  grammar — too  much 
seventh  year.     Has  no  time  for  letter  writing  or  other  forms  of 
imposition.     Says  there  are  two  years  (sixth  and  seventh)  without 
mpositiou. 

No.  79. — All  work  done  during  a  long  visit  was  on  slate  and  pa- 
r  from  questions  on  board.     No  oral  work  whatever.     No  use  for 
tli^e  faculty  of  speech. 

No.  80. — Class  A,  Class  B,  Class  C,  etc.     Better  say  eighth  year, 
s^-venth  year,  sixth  year,  etc. 

No.  81. — Bell  rang  15  minutes  before  9,  and  again  at  9.  Pupils 
ft^xm  on  ground  and  march  in  very  orderly.  Opened  by  singing.  All 
^ix3g.  Teacher  at  organ.  Singing  good.  School  very  studious, 
ory  telling  about  the  reading  lesson  ver>'  fine — excellent  for  devel- 
ing  language. 

Institutes. 


Mariposa. — In  the  Court  House  at  Mariposa,  Nov.    1-3,  1893. 

^V^pt.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Egenhofi^,  presiding,  P.  M.  Fisher,  conductor.     Mr. 

^^isher  gave  three  addresses  on  School  Organization  and  Management, 

^^^e  each  on  Reading  and  Geography,  and  delivered  an  evening  lecture 

^^  **Some  Recollections  of  the  World's  Fair.*'     Miss  Mary  A.  Kerrins 

^"Poke  on  **How  to  Conduct  a  Recitation;'*  Miss  Annie  L.  Kerrins  on 

'*Oeography;"  Miss  Lila  Forsythe  on  **Methods  in  U.   S.  History;" 

I.  B.  Wilkinson  oji  * 'School  Preparation  for  the  Practical  Duties  of 

l#ife;"  J.   H.  Wilkinson,   ''Arithmetic;'*  Miss  Julia  L.  Jones  gave  a 

tnost  effective  talk  on  "Creating  and  Maintaining  an  Interest  in  School 

Work.**     Close  attention  was  paid  to  all  the  addresses.     The  Court 

house    officials  were  frequent  attendants,   notably  Judge   Corcoran, 

Sheriff  Prouty  and  Dist.  Attorney  Adair.     The  evening  session  was 

largely  attended. 
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Mercbd. — In  the  public  school  house,  Merced,  Nov.  8-10.     Su^:=>t 
Norveirs  manner  in  presiding  was  so  gracious  and  his  interest  so  il  ^ai 
tense  that  the  teachers  caught  the  spirit  and  the  sessions  were  all  e=  ^an 
joyable.     P.  M.  Fisher  was  conductor  and  the  State  Superintende  'm^\ 
spent  one  day  with  the  institute.     Two  ex-County  Superintendent-^, 
teaching  in  the  county,  participated:  W.  S.  Chase,  formerly  of  Stana^- 
laus,  and  S.  G.  Creighton,  formerly  of  Tulare.  The  conductor  delivered 
addresses  on   Habit,   Civil   Government,  Geography,    Reading,  Oral 
Physiology,  Some  World's  Fair  Notes,  and  the  Cosmopolitan  Citizen. 
A  discussion  on  **Grammar  School  Diploma  Seekers  and  Their  Rights, " 
introduced  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Upton,  emphasized  the  importance  on  the 
part  of  County  Boards  of  consulting  the  real  conditions  of  the  schools 
in  providing  for  examinations.     Other  subjects  were  presented  by  Liz- 
zie Blacklock,  Florence  Ingelsbe.  Margaret  Moran,  Bernice  Brandon. 
Minnie  Bunker,  Dolly  Hoskins,  L.   F.   Herrod,  B.   F.  Cross,  Henry 
Leiginger,  C.  M.  Johnson,  and  A.  M.  Chadwick.     The  teachers  of  the 
town  of  Merced  gave  a  delightful  reception  to  the  institute  and  friends 
the  first  evening.     While  bearing  pleasant  memories  of  many  acquaint- 
ances made,  the  thanks  of  the  conductor  are  specially  due  to  Miss 
Clara  Stoddard  and  Miss  Alice  Dougherty  for  after-session  entertain- 
ment. 

Madera. — In  Athletic  Hall,  MaJera,  Nov.  15-17.  The  first  in- 
stitute of  the  new  county.  In  the  opening  session,  the  conductor,  P. 
M.  Fisher,  gave  way  to  Superintendent  Anderson,  in  order  that  the 
highest  State  official  in  the  school  department  might  have  the  **first 
word"  in  the  first  institute  of  the  county.  The  thirty  teachers,  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  the  Fresno  institute  of  two  hundred  or  more, 
looked  a  little  lonesome  at  first,  but  the  increased  resp>onsibility  up>on 
each  to  make  a  good  record  intensified  the  interest.  The  institute  was 
fortunate  in  having  at  its  head  Superintendent  B.  F.  Hawkins  who, 
from  1883  to  1 89 1,  was  Superintendent  of  Fresno.  All  the  papers  and 
addresses  delivered  by  the  teachers  were  good.  Miss  Mollie  McLeran's 
exposition  of  her  method  of  teaching  drawing,  associated  with  man- 
ual training  in  a  little  school  "way  off  in  the  hills,"  was  refreshing 
and  altogether  inimitable.  Her  pupils  * 'bring  things  in  and  draw 
them;  they  make  things  and  draw  them;  and  they  draw  until  the 
picture  looks  fairly  like  the  object."  Ex-Supt.  Larew  spoke  on  the 
value  of  school  apparatus  proj^erly  used;  Supt.  Hawkins  and  State 
Supt.  Anderson  occupied  one  evening  in  well-received  addresses.  P. 
M.  Fisher  and  W.  L.  Williams  addressed  a  large  audience  the  second 
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evening  on  **Some  Recollections  of  the  Fair,"  and  **The  Safe-Guards 
of  the  Republic,*/  respectively.     The  institute  was  voted  a  success. 

Napa. — The  Napa  County  Institute  was  held  Oct.  18-21,  in  the 
Masonic  Hall,  Napa.     Eighty-three  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

There  were  present  as  instructors  Professors  E.  H.  Griggs,  Earl 
Barnes,  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes,  and  Margaret  E.  Schallenberger  of 
Stanford  University;  Prof.  John  Dickinson  of  Throop  University,  and 
Prof.  W.  M.  McKay  of  Oak  Mound,  Napa. 

The  sessions,  both  day  and  evening,  were  very  interesting  and 
effective.  On  Wednesday  evening,  i8th,  a  reception  was  tendered  the 
visiting  teachers,  and  on  Thursday  evening  Prof.  Griggs  gave  an  in- 
structive and  entertaining  lecture,  taking  for  his  subject,  **Ethics  of 
Hamlet.*'  The  exhibit  of  school  work  was  excellent,  showing  a 
greater  variety  than  that  of  former  years.  Altogether  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  session,  as  have  been  all  the  institutes  under 
Supt.  Anna  E.  Dixon's  able  and  energetic  management. 

J.  A.  Imrie. 

Sacramento. — The  Sacramento  City  and  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute for  1893  convened  in  Sacramento,  November  27th,  and  was  in 
session  for  three  days.  Superintendents  B.  F.  Howard  and  Albert 
Hart  had  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  an  interesting  and  instructive 
nieeting.  Hon.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Principal  R. 
P-  I^ennell,  of  the  Chico  Normal  School,  were  with  us,  and  their  ad- 
^Iresses  proved  highly  instructive  and  beneficial. 

'^Getting  the  Right  Start,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  W.  George,  formerly  of 
^^^  San  Jose  Normal,  was  replete  with  information.  She  continued 
^^^  line  of  thought  in  another  excellent  address  on  the  "Public  Schools 
^^  Our  Mother  Country."  In  a  simple,  easy  and  captivating  st^'le 
Miss  Anna  C.  Murphy  urged  the  establishment  of  proper  "Literarj" 
Coil  Elections."  Many  members  of  the  institute  carried  away  a  clearer 
1^^^  of  the  inestimable  value  of ''classic"  literature,  and  her  plea  af- 
forci^d  one  thought  that  should  have  the  most  serious  attention  of 
parents  as  well  as  instructors, — that  is,  "Do  not  expect  the  child  to 
know  accurately  and  completely,  but  stir  his  curiosity,  and  into  this 
drop  a  seed  now  and  then.  These  seeds  will  germinate  slowly,  after 
Nature's  plan;  then  will  the  flower  and  fruit  surely  appear  in  their  due 
^ason."  Mr.  Raymond's  "How  to  Use  the  Public  School  Library," 
^•nd  "Side  Lights  in  Geography,"  were  duly  appreciated.  Miss  Har- 
^^^t  M.  Grover's  essay  on  "University  Extension"  presented  the  ad- 
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vantages  to  be  derived  from  higher  education;  also  the  facilities 
offered  by  such  a  plan  for  universal  education.  We  had  **School 
Recreation'*  and  * *School-room  Devices.**  Both  contained  man}'  helps. 
We  followed  Miss  Ebert  through  the  mysteries  of  Chicago,  watched 
young  misses  as  they  gracefully  accomplished  diflficult  movements  in 
*Thysical  Culture,**  thought  of  the  **Educational  Value  of  History'' 
and  arranged  our  extra  thoughts  for  **Thought  Teaching."  We 
agreed  with  Miss  Conrad  in  her  expressions  on  '^School  Decorations," 
that  no  school-house  should  be  suggestive  of  a  prison,  and  resolved  to 
follow  the  course  of  **Busy  Work"  presented  by  Miss  Teeny.  What 
teacher  having  listened  to  such  instructive  addresses  and  able  talks  is 
not  better  prepared  to  increase  her  eflSciency  in  the  school-room  !  We 
missed  your  pleasant  face,  Mr.  Editor,  but  trust,  however,  that  some 
future  institute  will  see  you  with  us.  Of  the  i8o  teachers  of  last  year 
about  1 60  answered  the  roll  call  of  1893.  Some  of  the  absent  ones  are 
engaged  elsewhere,  some  are  married,  and  three  are  students  in  the 
great  eternal  school  where  God  is  the  teacher  and  just  ruler. 

The  institute,  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  having  passed  reso- 
lutions thanking  those  who  had  assisted  in  its  work,  adjourned  shte 
die,  E.  P.  Howe,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Tehama. — ^The  twenty-second  meeting  of  our  institute  was  called 
to  order  on  November  27th,  at  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  Red  Bluff. 
The  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Superintendent.  Miss  Belle  Miller, 
ex  officio,  president;  Principal  O.  E.  Graves,  vice-president;  Principal 
J.  D.  Sweeney,  secretary;  Miss  Kate  Walters,  assistant  secretary;  Miss 
Laura  Bettis,  pianist.  All  of  the  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  had  taught  a  summer  school,  were  present  during  the  sessions. 
Supt.  Miller's  address  was  an  excellent  production,  and  was  highly 
appreciated  by  her  teachers.  She  in  a  clear  way  emphasized  the  rela- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  the  school. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Griggs,  of  Stanford  University,  was  the  leading  spirit 
during  the  first  day,  and  gave  talks  upon  **Ethics  in  the  Public  School," 
**The  Study  and  Teaching  of  Literature,**  and  * 'Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son." On  Monday  evening  the  Professor  delivered  a  fine  lecture  at 
the  Court  Room  upon  **The  Ethics  of  Hamlet."  Many  went  away 
thinking  that  they  knew  very  little  about  Hamlet,  and  vowing  to 
make  a  study  of  the  same.  The  Professor  was  highly  appreciated,  and 
teachers  will  give  hira  a  royal  welcome  whenever  he  agrees  to  come 
again.  Four  talks  in  one  day  is  no  slight  task,  especially  such  talks 
as  bis,  yet  he  had  apparently  but  half  begun  whe         3 completed  the 
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fourtli.  Miss  Anna  Morgan  instructed  the  institute  in  drawing.  Sbe 
bad  a  class  of  small  tats  to  illustrate  ber  methods.  Miss  Morgan  im- 
presses her  bearers  with  the  fact  thai  her  work  is  never  done  by  halves, 
ftS  a  peep  into  the  science  recitation  of  Ked  Bluff  school  will  show. 
Slie  makes  all  of  her  own  charts,  and  illustrates,  or  has  pupils  to  illus-  ' 
trate,  all  of  her  work. 

On  Tuesday  Miss  Agnes  Stowell,  of  Stanford,  formerly  of  San 
Bernardino,  was  with  us.  We  had  read  many  of  her  plea.sing  articles 
in  school  journals  and  were  delighted  to  meet  her.  Miss  Stowell 
cbanus  her  hearers  with  her  pleasant  ways.  In  the  afternoon  Miss 
Stowell  made  valuable  suggestions  regarding  "Poems  for  Children,'' 
reading  many  selections.  Her  reading  attracted  the  attention  of  all  of 
the  teachers.  Principal  R.  F.  Pennell,  of  Chico  Normal,  explained 
methods  in  geometry,  applying  bis  work  to  the  grammar  grades. 

On  Wednesday  Principal  Pennell  read  an  instructive  article  on 
"Education.  Old  and  New."  He  ably  sketched  the  lives  of  Sturm, 
Comenius.  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Frcebel.  and  others.  He  dwelt  espe- 
cially upon  the  value  of  history  as  a  school  study.  On  Wednesday 
morning  Principal  O.  U.  Graves,  of  Red  Bluff,  instructed  us  with  exr 
ercises  in  physical  geography.  His  special  topic  was  '"Geysers, " 
The  theories  were  fully  explained,  and  then  we  were  delighted  to  wit- 
ness several  eruptions  of  his  "Little  Favorite,"  a  home  made  geyser. 
Miss  Dora  Gilmore  described  the  action  of  several  well-known  geysers  . 
ID  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Miss  Morgan  also  ;.poke  upon  the  subject. 
An  excellent  program  was  rendered  at  the  teacher's  reunion  on 
Tuesday  night.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  funds  for  the 
Augustine  (not  an  ex-superintendent,  Bro.  Fisher)  fund.  The  amount 
raised  was  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses.  - 

Prof.  J.  C.  Pelton.  the  veteran  school  teacher,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  ■'Educational  Problem  of  the  Day."  The  efforts  of  the  old  gentle- 
man were  highly  appreciated,  and  the  teachers  recommend  him  to 
other  institutes,  and  hope  that  be  may  receive  a  reward  similar  to  Te- 
hama's gift. 

Over  eighty  visitors  were  enrolled  by  the  secretary.  The  clergy 
were  well  represented.  The  thanks  of  the  teachers  were  voted  the 
able  instructors,  and  also  to  the  officers  of  the  institute  for  services. 
The  News  and  Senlinel  published  daily  proceedings  of  the  meetings, 
Miss  Garwood,  who  was  present  at  the  first  session  of  Tehama  Coun- 
r^ir's  Institute,  teaches  at  Antelope.     But  little  interest  was  taken  in 
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on  Thursday  morning.  These  gentlemen  entertained  and  instructed 
the  teachers,  and  succeeded  materially  in  lifting  the  gloom  which  had 
settled  like  a  pall  upon  the  institute.  In  the  afternoon  the  institute 
adjourned,  and  a  sadder  and  more  dispirited  lot  of  men  and  women, 
than  those  who  left  the  Oakdale  school  building  on  that  occasion  is 
seldom  seen. 

Mr.  Hennessy  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  in  1856. 

He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  one  of  the  prominent  edu- 
cational institutions  of  his  native  State,  and  was  principal  of  public 
schools  in  one  of  the  towns  of  that  State  for  some  years. 

Being  predisposed,  by  inheritance,  to  pulmonary  troubles,  he  went 
to  Colorado,  and  from  there  he  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific  Slope 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  Nearly  all  of  this  time  he  spent 
in  active  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Butte  County.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  brief  period  at  Forbstown  he  went  to  Biggs,  and  remained 
there  as  principal  for  four  years.  His  marked  abilities  were  quickly 
recognized,  and  he  soon  took  high  rank.  From  Biggs,  he  went  to 
take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Oroville,  where  he  remained  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  when  the  Oroville  High  School  was  organized 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  he  was  elected  its  principal  at  a  handsome  salary. 

He  was  a  typical  American  who  hated  shams  and  shoddy,  the 
namby-pamby  and  the  shilly-shally.  Possessing  abilities  that  fitted 
him  for  almost  any  position  in  life,  he  had  none  of  the  tricks  which 
often  lift  unworthy  men  into  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  The 
uncertain  tenure  of  his  position  (uncertainty  of  tenure  is  peculiar  to 
all  teachers*  positions,  outside  of  a  few  favored  localities)  did  not  in 
the  least  humble  him  toward  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  might  deprive  him  of  his  place  almost  at  will;  and 
while  he  was  one  of  the  most  dependent  of  men,  in  so  far  as  his  posi- 
tion was  concerned,  J.  E.  Hennessy  was,  to  me,  the  best  specimen  of 
genuine  American  independence  that  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet,  and  in  this  regard  I  can  confidently  say:  *'He  was  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all."  J.  T.  Bevan. 

■SI 
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San  Jose  Normal  School. 

Eva  V.  Joseph, Editor-in-Chief 

May  Arbogast, Associate  Editor 

Leroy  Armstrong, Business  Manager 

In  the  December  Journal  we  gave  a  lis^  of  San  Jose  Normal  stu- 
dents taking  higher  work  at  our  State  University.  We  continue  this 
list  with  names  of  our  students  at  other  institutions. 

At  Stanford:  Charles  Campbell  Adams,  George  Bointon  Albee, 
Hattie  Elizabeth  Allen,  Alice  Elma  Chopin,  Chas.  Loyd  Childs,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Collins,  Isabella  Conn,  Harriet  Cory,  Susanna  Cory,  Emma 
J.  Dickey,  Anna  E.  Dixon,  Sadie  Eastwood,  Clara  Eberhard,  Mercy 
Charlotte  Farnsworth,  John  George  Gwartney,  Victoria  Guilbert, 
Lucy  Willis  Haill,  Katherine  Bess  Hall,  Marion  Estella  Holmes, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hyde,  Laura  Garner  James,  Mary  Ettie  Kinney,  Anna 
Kohler,  Verne  Adrian  McGeorge,  Emily  A.  Nowell,  Ruby  Adaline 
Ordway,  Mary  Alma  Patterson,  Frances  Reese  Schallenberger,  Mar- 
garet E.  Schallenberger,  George  Martin  Steel,  Agnes  Stowell,  Jessica 
S.  Vance,  Hattie  Brewer  Wells,  Emily  Eolian  Williams.  A.  H.  Wash- 
burn. 

James  E.  Addicott,  Wash.  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  W.  W. 
Locke,  School  of  Technology,  Boston.  James  Black,  Dental  College, 
Philadelphia.  Lora  Scudamore,  Laura  Bethell,  Miss  Guppy,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Mrs.  Graves,  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.  Anthony 
Rose,  Harvard,  Mass. 

Methods  and  Devices. 


Con  tin  ued  from  December  Journal) . 


ORAL   LAN'GUAGE — QUESTIONS   ON   NASTURTIUM. 

To  awaken  the  investigation  through  observation,  add  interest, 
and  thus  stimulate  attention.     Hold  flower  by  stem. 
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Looking  al  the  outside  of  this  flower  from  the  back,  witli  thfr-fl 
stem  down,  of  what  does  it  remind  you  ?     "It  remiuds  me  of  a  bird  I 

kmih  a  loug  beak  aud  ptetty  tail  feathers.  " 
— _    2.     Find  the   bird's  eyes.      (By  looking  at  the   flower  fropi    the  1 
m&,  two  projections  may  be  seen  that  look  like  eyes). 
■     3.     What  is  the  shape  of  the  beak  ?     "  It  is  shaped  like  a  horn.* 
^    4.     Are  the  neck  feathers  and  the  breast  feathers  of  the  samel 
Bor? 
r     5.     Are  the  neck  feathers  and  tail  feathers  the  same  shape  ?     If  1 
^        not.  how  do  they  difler  ? 

6.  How  do  they  differ  Ja  color  ? 

7.  Look  at  Ibe  inside  of  flower.     How  many  wings  are  there  ? 

8.  What  is  their  color? 

9.  What  do  you  notice  on  three  of  the  wings  that  is  not  on  the 
pother  two?     "Lilile  fine  feathers."     ^Closer  observation). 

What  do  you  see  on  the  two  wings  that  have  these  fine 
?  Marguerite  GRiFtiTH,  Middle  A. 

THE    MODIFYING    IMAGINATION. 

The  pleasure  children  take  in  "making  believe"  one  known  thing 

e  another  known  thing  can  be  brought  into  active  service  by  the 
tnary  teacher  to  gain  attention,  add  interest  aud  maintain  order. 
DEVICE — NUMBER   WORK   I.\   FIRST   OR  SHCOND   YEAR 

Give  each  member  of  the  class  eight  colored  sticks  from  Prang's 
Xnodels.  (Colored  shoe  pegs  or  some  other  bright,  attractive  objects 
-^rould  be  as  good, J  Tell  each  to  make  a  bridgeon  his  desk  by  placing 
two  of  his  books  a  few  inches  apart,  and  then  placing  another  on  top  of 
"them,  thus  covering  the  space  between.  (If  pupils  are  not  supplied 
'^ith  three  books,  give  them  some  other  suitable  objects.)  After  they 
liave  made  the  bridge,  tell  them  the  space  on  one  side  is  a  "make- 
"believe"  lake.  Say  the  slicks  are  boats,  and  let  each  arrange  them  oa 
the  lake  as  he  pleases.  Tell  them  that  there  are  some  little  boys  on 
the  bridge  watching  the  pretty -colored  boats  sail  about  on  the  lake. 
Oive  them  such  examples  as  these: 

Two  boats  sail  under  the  bridge;  how  many  are  still  on  the  lake  ? 
CEach  pupil  puts  two  sticks  under  the  bridge). 

Two  more  boats  sail  under  the  bridge;  what  pari  of  the  whole 
Dumber  of  boats  can  the  boys  see  on  the  lake  ? 

Two  more  boats  sail  under  the  bridge;  how  many  have  gone  iron 
the  lake  ? 
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Three  of  them  sail  from  under  the  bridge  into  the  lake  again; 
how  many  boats  do  the  boys  see  now  ?  etc. 

Ask  the  question  before  calling  upon  the  pupil,  so  as  to  require 
everyone  to,  do  the  work.  Mamie  Wheeler. 

[To  be coiiitnu€d.^ 


Los  Angeles  Department. 


MiSvS  Bkll  K.  Cooper, Editor-in-Chief 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Young,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brand,   ] 

Miss  Orahi-x  Chilton,         Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,       \  -        -         Assistants 

Miss  Helkn  Vinyard,  j 


The  last  edition  of  the  Journal  was  received  with  additional 
pleasure,  for  we  now  have  a  personal  interest  in  its  welfare.  When  the 
present  number  reaches  its  readers,  1894  will  have  dawned  upon  us. 
We  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  fresh  life  and  vigor,  trusting  that 
the  future  may  see  the  realization  of  our  expectations,  and  to  all  fel- 
low-siudenis  and  friends  of  education  we  extend  our  heartiest  wishes 
for  a  prosperous  and  happy  New  Year. 


New  Year  resolutions  have  now  been  made,  but  let  us  see  how 
many  of  us  will  fulfil  them. 


Work  on  the  new  building  is  progressing  rapidly,  the  excavations 
being  finished,  and  the  foundations  now  being  laid. 


The  first  number  of  our  paper.  The  Xormal  Exponent^  was  issued 
shortly  before  Christmas.  It  is  a  paper  of  twenty  pages,  including 
cover,  and  its  contents  are  such,  we  believe,  as  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
industry  and  ability  of  our  students.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  the 
|trolessional  department  of  the  Exponent  as  prominent  as  possible,  thus 
giving  the  paper  more  than  a  local  interest. 


Several  weeks  ago,  the  young  men  of  the  school  devoted  part  of  a 
Friday  afternoon  to  an  athletic  contest,  consisting  of  jumping,  vault- 
ing and  running.  'Great  interest  was  shown  by  the  school  generally. 
The  boys  of  the  Middle  Class  scored  the  highest  number  of  points. 

A    DELIGHTFUL   LECTURE. 

At  the  close  of  school  on  Thursday,  December  14th,  a  majority  of 
the  studeijts.  together  with  quite  a  number  of  visitors,  gathered  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  to  listen  to  a"  lecture  by  Gen.  Wm.  Jackson  Armstrong. 
The  speaker,  who  is  a  well-read,  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  man,  held 
the  rapt  attention  of  all  while  he  gave  a  fascinating  account  of  the 
•"•'olution  of  modern   Italv.     First,  he  carried  his  audience   back  to 
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aticietit  Rome;  then,  after  describing  its  downfall  in  the  fifth  cenlury, 
he  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  its  sleeping  state  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  "The  blue  sky  still  arched  over  this  beautiful  region,  the  equally 
blue  Mediterranean  still  laved  its  shores,  but  deep  beneath  this  bright 
exterior  lay  the  decaying  nation."  He  told  about  its  senii-awakeuing 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  strong,  vivid  and  picturesque  lan- 
guage described  the  patriotic  works  of  the  grand  revolutionary  heroes, 
Mazzini.  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  an  especially  glowing  tribute  being 
paid  to  Garibaldi,  the  great  Italian  liberator. 

Then  he  passed  on  to  the  Austrian  attempts  to  subdue  Italy,  and 
the  conflicting  natures  of  the  petty  kingdoms  constituting  this  weak 
nation,  where  no  mau  was  called  an  Italian,  but  a  Venetian,  a  Milan- 
ese, or  a  Veronese,  according  to  the  city  of  his  residence.  In  glowing 
words  he  described  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  por- 
trayed the  noble  character  and  self-sacrificing  work  of  the  grand 
patriot,  Victor  Eraraanuel;  then  lie  carried  his  attentive  listeners 
through  all  the  glorious  struggles  of  the  past  generation,  showing  how 
the  petty  kingdoms  were  gradually  swept  out  of  existence,  and  mod- 
ern Italy,  a  united  whole,  substituted  for  them. 

The  whole  account  was  a  fascinating  and  impressive  one,  and  the 
students  were  completely  carried  away  by  the  romantic  and  enchant- 
ing story  of  the  so  recent  evolution  of  so  great  a  nation.  The  lecture  J 
was  illustrated  by  means  of  an  excellent  map,  so  that  locations  of  1 
cities  and  principalities  were  vividly  presented  to  the  mind,  and  all  T 
eagerly  followed  the  words  of  the  lecturer  as  the  Italy  of  to-day  was-^ 
gradually  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  the  past. 

Ere  the  speaker  concluded,  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shed 
their  mellow  light  through  the  Assembly -room  windows  upon 
map,  on  which  imagination  made  every  mountain,  hill  and  vale  stand 
out  in  wondrous  beauty;  as  the  audience  pictured  this  romantic  land, 
over  which  the  light  of  liberty  has  at  lenjjih  dawned,  a  mental  delight 
in  California,  our  own  sunny  Italy,  could  not  help  arising,  and  when 
the  last  words  of  the  fascinating  story  died  away,  the  students  wended 
their  way  bomewards,  with  thoughts  of  European  Italy  in  their  minds, 
but  with  all  the  beauties  of  American  Italy  around  and  above  them. 

We  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
lo  another  lecture  equally  delighlful. 

On  December  4th,  Prof  E.  E.  Browii,  teacher  of  pedagogy  at  the  I 
State  University,'  gave  si  forcible  outline'  talk  to  the  faculty  and  the 
Senior 'Class,  uptin  the  strong  claims  of  thfe  Herbartian  principles  of 
education. 

WHITTIER    CEi:,HBR.\T10N. 

The  second  afternoon  with'  the  'poets  was  celebrated  Friday,  De- 
cember jjth,,  the  occasion  being  the  anniversarj'  of  the  birth  of  New    , 
"j)£land's  greatest  poet,'  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,     The  literary  and 
X  DH.mbf^s  9/.U),e  progiam  were  all  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the 
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pUton  or  Shakespeare,  mjthology  may  appear  dry  and  iininterest- 
;  but  to  one  wbo  delves  deeply  into  its  mysteries,  there  are  revealed 
s  treasures  of  beauty,  wisdom  and  truth. 

Hawthorne,  in  his  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  has  pleasingly  narrated 
niativ  of  the  incidents  concerning  mythological  personages,  and  we 
welcome  them  anew  when  thus  adorned,  and  wonder  that  we  did  not 
previously  discover  their  intrinsic  value;  but  should  we  wait  for  all 
these  ancient  characters  to  be  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  modern  fancy 
before  we  cultivate  an  interest  in  them  ?  Rather  let  us  make  our  own 
researches,  ami  discover  for  ourselves  what  hidden  beauties  lie  await- 
ing the  brightening  influences  of  our  imagination. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  antique 
lore  have  been  for  ages  "silent  tenants  of  the  tomb,"  for  in  truth  they 
live  and  walk  among  us  at  the  present  day,  although  often  unperceived 
by  our  imperfect  vision.  The  ancients  were  continually  invoking  the 
gods  of  peace  and  war.  love  and  beauty,  life  and  destiny,  but  were 
they  not  only  thus  ascribing  qualities  and  power  to  the  unknown  Al- 
mighty whom  even  we  know  only  by  his  attributes  ?  Thus  every 
power  existing  in  former  ages  slill  exists,  and  exerts  its  influence  for 
man's  weal  or  woe.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these  is  Pegasus,  and  his 
scepter  is  still  wielded  over  the  whole  world. 

Mythology  tells  us  that  he  was  a  winged  hor.se  of  Greek  fable, 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  trunk  of  the  Gorgon  Medu.sa  when  she 
was  beheaded  by  Perseus.  Bellerophon  caught  him  as  he  dran^  of 
the  spring  Peirene.  and  mounted  on  him,  succeeded  in  slaying  the 
ChimEera.  Thus  the  ancient  legend  runs,  but  under  what  aspect  do 
we  know  Pegasus?  What  is  this  inflnence  that  endows  us  with  im- 
measurable energies,  that  frees  us  from  all  worldly  feelings,  that  culls 
for  us  the  faire.st  flowers,  that  carries  us  high  above  our  fellow-creat- 
ures, that  bears  us  aloft  as  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  that  even 
gives  us  a  glimpse  into  heavenly  realms?  Is  it  love,  ambition,  honor, 
beauty,  wealth  ?  Our  strange  Pegasus  is,  rather,  a  combination  of  all 
these,  and  this  peculiar  intermixture,  made  up  of  all  that  is  best  on 
earth,  we  call  inspiration. 

This  Pegasus  is  still  roaming  over  the  world,  waiting  to  be 
mounted  by  daring  riders,  but  so  spirited  is  he,  that  few  indeed  are 
able  to  mount  him  and  retain  their  position  for  any  length  of  time. 
Happy  he  who  does  succeed  !  The  delighted  rider  is  borne  hither  and 
thither,  as  if  by  magic,  through  beautiful  lands  where  the  sun  never 
sets,  through  flowery  vales  where  gaily*tinted  blossoms  ever  yield 
their  sweet  perfume,  or  over  rugged  mountain  paths  where  ordinary 
mortals  never  stray.  Perhaps  he  travels  to  some  fair  Utopia,  where 
every_  being  is  the  embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty;  or  perhaps  he 
reaches  some  fair  vale  where  every  sound  is  musical,  where  ever>'  bird 
carols  blithely  to  its  mate,  and  every  leaf  utters  a  song  as  it  is  gently 
stirred  in  the  balmy  air  of  "incense-breathing  raorn."  Then  across 
the  seas  he  may  be  borne;  first  he  hears  the  gentle  lapping  of  the 
crystal  waters  on  the  pebbly  strand,  then  the  waves  are  heard  as 
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**break,  break,  break,  on  the  cold,  grey  sands;*'  then  comes  the 
mighty  roar  of  the  inrushing  billows,  and  finally,  perhaps,  both  horse 
and  rider  are  mounting  high  in  the  ethereal  realms,  while  below  them 
the  foaming  billows  toss  and  surge  and  roar.  The  angry  spray  is 
dashed  high  into  the  air,  and  naught  can  be  heard  above  the  din  of 
the  tempest,  but  still  the  horse  and  rider  journey  on,  ever  mounting 
higher  and  higher. 

Throughout  all  ages,  numerous  have  been  the  riders  of  this  fiery- 
steed.  The  prophets  and  seers  of  Biblical  times  knew  him  well;  the 
Psalmist  David,  lute  in  hand,  was  carried  into  wondrous  realms,  and 
still  his  songs  are  echoing  through  the  ages.  Who  is  this  calm-faced, 
thoughtful  Greek  who  rides  so  fearlessly  ?  In  him  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  ancient  classic,  Homer.  Vergil  followed  next,  and  later, 
Horace  sang  his  graceful  lyrics,  composed  during  his  ethereal  flight. 

**Dan  Chaucer,"  the  first  of  English  poets,  "on  fame's  eternal 
bead-roll  worthy  to  be  fyled,"  next  caught  the  mettled  steed,  and 
Spenser,  the  dreamer,  was  no  unworthy  successor.  Shakespeare  was  a 
doubly  favored  rider,  and  Inspiration  bore  him  into  many  hitherto  un- 
explored domains.  As  though  for  atonement  for  his  blindness,  Mil- 
ton wa.s  allowed  to  roam  through  varied  lands,  while  patriotic  Burns 
loved  to  stray  amid  the  Scottish  wilds.  Wordsworth  checked  the 
golden  rein  of  Inspiration;  for  he  longed  to  have  his  steed  wander 
over  his  native  hills  and  valleys,  peopled  by  the  simple  peasantry  im- 
mortalized by  him.  Daring  Byron  was  a  reckless  rider,  never  satis- 
fied, so  he  soon  dismounted  to  give  way  to  gentle  Tennyson. 

In  the  world  of  art  we  also  catch  glimpses  of  the  presence  of  In- 
spiration. Sweet  Madonnas  and  angel  faces,  wonderfully  conceived 
and  exquisitely  tinted,  tell  how  delightful  must  have  been  the  jour- 
neys of  Raphael,  Angelo,  Rubens  and  Murillo. 

The  grand  musical  compositions  that  so  strongly  .stir  our  emo- 
tional natures,  indicate  that  Mozart,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  and  Beeth- 
oven have  been  led  by  Inspiration  where  "the  hills  clapped  their 
hands"  and  "the  morning  stars  sang  together." 

Thus  we  .see  what  innumerable  benefits  we  derive  from  the  flights 
of  Pegasus,  and  although  we  ourselves  may  not  ride,  we  can  at  least 
enjoy  the  records  of  the.se  wanderings  in  the  lands  of  imagination,  and 
render  all  due  honor  unto  noble  Inspiration. 


California  Mipwinter  Fair^Mkciianic  Arts  ni-ii.DiNc. 
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The  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Stockton,   26-29,  '9J- 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7:30 
p.  M.  in  the  New  Yosemite  Theatre.  'S.  A.  Kitch- 
ener, President  of  Ihe  city  board  of  education, 
presided  over  the  greetings.  Mayor  W.  R.  Clark 
;  extended  a  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city, 
supplemented  by  appreciative  words  from  Frank  D. 
Court  Housi;  stoektoD.  Nicol  and  an  address  couched  in  choicest  terms 
by  County  Superintendent  Geo.  Goodell.  State  Superintendent  An- 
derson responded  fittingly  on  behalf  of  the  School  Department,  and 
President  T.  J.  Kirk  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Chairman  Kitch- 
ener then  retired  and  President  Kirk  delivered  the  usual  annual  ad- 
dress. He  extended  Fresno's  greeting  to  Stockton,  paying  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  teachers  of  the  latter  city  whose  energy  and  elo- 
quence had  brought  the  Association  to  Stockton.  Calling  up  the 
illustrious  line  of  men  who  had  served  as  State  Superintendents  in 
California,  he  paid  marked  and  extended  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
executive  ability  of  the  incumbent,  Hon.  J.  \V.  Anderson,  He  found 
much  to  admire  in  the  work  of  the  schools  of  the  State;  bnt  thought 
that  reckless  bonding  for  school  purposes  should  be  stopped;  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  very  great  disparity  of  the  sexes  in  the 
profession  was  not  for  the  best. 

Wednesday  forenoon  the  regular  department  work  in  the  Gram- 
nal  and  High  School  sections  was  somewhat 
1  of  Gustave  Larsen,  of  Boston,  who  gave 
The  teachers  were  all  much  pleased  to  meet 
e  of  the  speakers  programmed  on  the  same 
subject  was  much  abbreviated  thereby.  Alice  M.  Felker,  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  Oliver  Webb,  C.  H.  Keyes,  Herbert  Miller  and  Jas.  E.  Addi- 
cottread  papers  or  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  which  thus  assumed 
great  prominence  in  the  attention  of  the  Association.     In  the  De- 


mar  and  Primarj'  and  Non 
broken  by  the  introductioi 
an  exposition  of  Sloyd. 
and  hear  him,  but  the  tim 
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partment  of  Supervision,  Earl  Barnes,  and  F.  L.  Burk  of  Santa  Rosa, 
read  strong  papers  on  **Some  Recent  Changes  in  Superintendency.  * ' 
Both  papers  called  marked  attention  to  the  work  of  the  superinten* 
dent  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  entire  membership  of  the  Association 
could  not  have  heard  them  and  that  the  audience  was  limited  to  a 
score.  In  the  afternoon,  in  general  session,  G.  W.  Howison  spoke  on 
**The  Nature  and  Philosophy  of  Education,"  and  Edward  A.  Ross  on 
*Topular  Education  in  Social  Science."  These  were  excellent  se- 
lections both  as  to  subjects  and  speakers,  because  each  spoke  on  his 
special  line  of  thought,  both  lines  being  full  of  interest  to  teachers. 

The  Department  of  Music  in  charge  of  Mrs.  J.  Powell  Rice,  held 
its  session  Wednesday  forenoon,  in  Court  Room,  Dept.  i.  Court 
House.  There  was  an  animated  discussion  of  the  subject  and  it  was 
resolved  to  call  for  a  place  on  program  again  for  the  next  session. 

Mrs.  F.  McG.  Martin  and  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger  were  nominated  for 
President.  The  latter  was  elected.  Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Association  voted  to  go  there 
next  year.  Prof.  Slate  and  Harr  Wagner  were  chosen  Vice-presidents; 
J.   T.    Greely    was  re-elected   Secretary;  S.    T.  Black,    Railroad  Se- 

0 

cretary;  Geo.  A.  Merrill,  Treasurer. 

The  evening  reception  by  the  citizens  and  teachers  of  Stockton 
and  San  Joaquin  county  generally  was  a  delightful  affair.  The  floor 
of  Music  Hall  had  tables  with  covers  spread  for  450  guests.  A  fine 
orchestra  occupied  the  platform,  while  four  hundred  invited  friends 
filled  the  galleries  and  gazed  upon  the  animated  scene  where  teachers 
held  first  place.  Banners  about  the  walls  called  the  roll  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  menu  and  program  of  toasts,  with  the  young 
lady  and  gentlemen  waiters  taken  from  the  high  school,  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Herbert  Miller  was  toast-ma.ster,  and  his  classical 
features  and  personal  dignity  seemed  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  van- 
ons  languages  spoken  by,  the  unique  printed  program.  Some  of  the 
qnotatioos  were  not  readily  translated  by  the  guests,  but  good  humor 
is  a* common  heritage  and  the  appetites  were  plainly  Anglo  Saxon,  so 
*'1m  flash  of  wit»  flow  of  soul,  and  the  viands  th  at  perish  were  all  thor- 

ily  .enjoyed.    The  following  list  of  toasts  will  indicate  the  variety 

■ope:  "Home  Laudations,"  D.  A.  Mobley;  *'The  State,"  C.  H^ 

■arnor  Markham;  **School  Government,"  J.    W.  An- 

lal  Jonmalism,"   P.   M.  Fisher;    **The  Scholar's 

David  Starr   Jordan;    **The  Scholar's 
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Tongue/*  Martin  Kellogg;  **  The  Irish  School -master  in  America,"  F. 
L.  Burk;  ' 'The  Scientific  Transceu den talist/*  John  Dickinson;  **What 
Character  are  we  Shaping/*  Melville  Dozier;  **Our  Mutual  Relation,** 
Margaret  Schallenberger;  "The  Old  Education  and  the  New,*'  Earl 
Barnes. 

Thursday  forenoon  was  devoted  in  two  departments  to  a  discus- 
sion of  Science,  by  O.  P.  Jenkins,  A.  H.  Randall,  Washington  Wilson, 
Lillie  J.  Martin,  Earl  Barnes,  A.  J.  McClatchie,  M.  L.  Seymour  and 
Wm.  E.  Ritter.  While  this  subject  is  vitally  interesting  and  the  se- 
lection of  participants  was  calculated  to  give  full,  well-rounded  presen- 
tation, it  is  fair  to  suggest  that  next  time  the  number  be  limited,  or 
that  the  speakers  perform  a  simple  problem  in  division  as  to  time. 
There  was  another  practical  discussion  in  the  department  of  Super- 
vision in  which  Elmer  E.  Brown,  W.  S.  Monroe,  P.  M.  Fisher  and 
Supts.  J.  W.  Linscott,  F.  McG.  Martin,  Harr  Wagner,  T.  L.  Heaton, 
and  A.  B.  Coffee  shared.  But  alas !  only  six  superintendents  were 
present  and  the  entire  audience  was  painfully  small. 

In  the  evening  Hon.  Henry  E.  Highton,  of  San  Francisco,  de- 
livered an  address  on  ^'American  Education  in  Relation  to  the  Twen- 
tieth Century.*'  He  spoke  for  an  American  system  of  education 
which  must  continue  to  be  unsectarian,  but  must  also  not  fail  to  stand 
for  order,  morals  and  the  recognition  of  a  Supreme  Ruler. 

On  Friday  aftenioon  R.  S.  Hoi  way  and  C.  M.  Ritter  presented 
the  subject  of  * 'Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools.**  Margaret  E. 
Schallenberger,  Anne  M.  Nicholson,  S.  D.  Waterman  and  Geo.  A. 
Merrill  spoke  on  the  same  subject  as  related  to  primary  and  grammar 
grade  work. 

In  the  afternoon  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Martin  Kellogg  spoke  to 
a  full  house  on  the  subjects,  * 'Education  and  the  State**  and  "The 
School  and  its  Sponsors.**  Copious  extracts  from  these  addresses  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  the  Journal.  The  officers  presented  their  annual 
reports  and  the  chair  announced  some  committee  appointments.  The 
committee  on  Resolutions,  consisting  of  M.  L.  Seymour,  Elizabeth 
MacKinnon,  J.  W.  Linscott,  Harr  Wagner,  F.  N.  Miller,  Annie 
Kohler  and  P.  M.  Fisher,  offered  their  report,  which,  in  addition  to 
an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  local  committees,  teachers  and  citizens 
of  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  county  in  general,  (with  special  men- 
tion of  City  Superintendent  Barr,  Messrs.  Nicol  and  Mobley,  Mayor 
Clark  and  County  Superintendent  Goodell,)  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
convention,  contained  the  following: 
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Resolved y  That  we  observe  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character  of  school 
supervision  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  and  that  we  hereby  express  our  convic- 
tion that  in  this  direction  lies  great  promise  for  the  future. 

A'esolved,  That  in  the  increase  of  teachers'  libraries  the  character  of  the  books 
selected  and  the  growin)^  disposition  of  teachers  to  read  along  lines  of  vital  inter- 
est to  their  every  day  work,  we  already  discern  evidence  of  growth  in  efficiency 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the  State. 

Resolved y  That  we  express  our  gratification  that  the  representatives  of  our 
universities  and  normal  schools  perceive  the  necessary  and  intimate  relation  of 
all  school  work,  and  testify  to  their  interest  by  their  presence  and  active  partici- 
pation on  the  program. 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  a  thorough  revision  of  the  State  School  Reg- 
ister, teachers'  reports  and  other  school  blanks. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  our  State  school 
books  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  had  imposed  upon  it  by  the  legis- 
lature a  duty  that  at  this  time  is  supreme  in  importance;  that  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinuous fire  of  criticism  under  which  the  system  of  State  publication  has  been 
prosecuted — a  criticism  to  which  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  contributed — it 
is  imperative  that  the  revised  edition  represent  the  best  of  which  the  State  is  capa- 
ble, and  that  it  be  fairly  in  line  with  the  advanced  educational  methods  of  the  day. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Emma  Marwedel  for 
her  devoted,  unwearied  and  inspiring  labors  in  this  State  on  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten; that  in  her  death  the  cause  of  childhood  has  lost  an  ardent  friend  and  able 
advocate;  that  in  the  widespread  and  deeply -rooted  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
kindergarten  throughout  our  State  we  behold  her  real,  noblest  and  most  perma- 
nent nionunient. 

Rt'St)l:ed,  That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kate  Campbell,  formerly  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  the  profession  has  lost  a  member  of  unusual  discern- 
ment and  power,  and  her  multitude  of  friends  an  associate  of  exalted  worth. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  and  appreciate  the  early  labors  of  the  pioneer 
teacher  of  the  State,  John  C.  Pelton,  and  commend  to  teachers,  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  school  trustees  his  volume  entitled  *'Sunshine  and  Shadows." 

Upon  .suggestion  of  Prof.  Kleeberger,  a  reference  to  Normal 
.school  trustees  was  striken  out.  Upon  sugge^tion  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Anderson,  the  additional  resolution  relative  to  Mi.ss  Marwedel 
was  at  once  unanimously  accepted.  Report  as  above  amended  was 
adopted. 

The  chair  announced  that  G.  W.  Howi.son,  P.  M.  Fishet,  Fer- 
nando San  ford  and  Frank  Morton  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Educational  Council,  W.  M.  Friesner,  of  Los  Angeles,  having  re- 
signed. The  constitution  was  amended  providing  for  only  two  de- 
partments next  year,  namely,  Department  of  Primary'  and  Grammar 
Schools  and  Department  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education.  An 
additional  amendment  created  the  office  of  As.sistant  Secretary,  to 
which  Annie  C.   Murphy,  of  Sacramento,  was  elected. 
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The  chair  announced  the  following  (Committee  on  Manual  Train- 
ing: Herbert  Miller,  Stockton;  C.  H.  Keyes,  Pasadena;  E.  E.  Brown, 
Berkeley;  E.  Barnes,  Stanford;  Miss  R.  F.  English,  San  Jose;  D.  J. 
Sullivan,  Alameda;  W.  M.  Bush,  San  Francisco. 

Also  the  following  to  prepare  a  report  on  a  grammar  school  course 
iu  mathematics  and  have  the  same  published  in  the  Pacific  Educa- 
ttONAL  Journal  :  J.  B.  McChesney,  Oakland;  Irving  Stringham, 
Berkeley;  R.  S.  Holway,  San  Jose;  C.  W,  Moores,  San  Francisco; 
Miss  M.  E.  Schallenberger,  Stanford;  Washington  Wilson,  Chico; 
J.  E.  Putman,  Willows;  C.  J.  Walker;  Fresno. 

The  oflScers  elected  by  the  sessions  are  as  follows:  Grammar  and 
Primary  Department — President,  D.  C.  Clark,  Santa  Cruz;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, A.  B.  Wright,  Lodi;  Secretary,  Alice  Felker,  San  Jose.  Secon- 
dary and  Higher  Education — President,  Herbert  Miller;  Secretary, 
Emma  J.  Breck.  To  Mrs.  J.  Powell  Rice  was  assigned  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  program  for  the  discussion  of  Music. 

The  program  of  the  Association  being  spent,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent introduce^  his  successor.  President  *Kleeberger  accepted  the 
gavel  with  pleasure,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  teachers,  referred  to 
the  indifference  of  the  press  to  the  real  work  of  the  session,  and  de- 
clared the  Association  adjourned. 

The  Addresses  of  Martin  Kellogg  and  l)avid  Starr  Jordan. 

President  Kellogg,  of  the  State  University,  in  speaking  to  the 
.subject  of  **The  School  and  its  Sponsors,"  said  in  part: 

The  State  only  points  out  the  way  to  secure  good  management;  it 
does  not  enter  into  details;  its  sponsorship,  though  important,  is  im- 
personal not  executive. 

Back  of  the  teacher  stands  the  power  behind  the  throne.  This 
pK>wer  is  (i.)  Indirect — the  parents  and  public  spirited  citizens.  (2.) 
Direct — the  superintendent  and  the  local  board. 

The  Teacher  and  Principals — theirs  is  the  close  responsibility. 
Theirs  are  the  hands  immediately  manipulating  the  educational  ma- 
chinery. The  teachers  of  today  are  pretty  wide  awake  to  this  re- 
sponsibility. Teaching  has  become  an  honored  profession.  Its  re- 
quirements have  been  increased,  its  claims  have  been  recognized,  its 
interest  has  grown  to  enthusiasm;  for  witness,  behold  the  attendance 
at  local  institutes,  consider  the  crowd  of  eager  listeners  at  this  State 
Association. 
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It  is  not  every  teacher  who  can  win  children  to  her  classes  by  the 
magic  of  her  manner.  Not  all  children  can  be  won  by  the  most  mag- 
netic of  teachers.  But  the  parents  forecast  their  children's  future; 
they  know  how  important  it  is,  to  give  them  the  average,  at  least,  of 
the  culture  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Many  would  have 
their  sons  and  daughters  enjoy  the  higher  advantages  of  the  high 
school  and  the  college.  For  this  they  toil  and  deny  themselves. 
The  majority  of  parents  are  ambitious  for  their  children,  encourage 
them  in  their  studies  and  are  willing  to  spare  them  from  tasks  at  home. 
Such  parents  are  the  teacher's  indispensable  co-adju tors.  Yet  there  are 
many  parents  who  may  be  stimulated  to  a  more  thorough  sense  of 
their  responsibility.  They  do  not  always  take  their  guardianship  as 
seriously  as  they  ought. 

The  teacher  knows  how  important  it  is,  that  every  scholar  should 
be  regular  in  his  attendance.  He  cannot  always  make  the  parent  see 
this  importance.  Going  to  school  is  a  business.  The  father  cannot 
neglect  his  business  and  prosper:  the  school  child  cannot  neglect  his. 
Nothing  requires  more  regularity  than  successful  study.  If  a  page  of 
mathematics  is  skipped,  it  blurs  all  the  following  pages;  there  is  a 
chain  of  lessons,  no  link  of  which  can  be  spared.  Other  studies  are 
weakened  in  a  like  way,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  by  "a  day  off"  at 
school.  Sickness  may  compel  absence;  nothing  else  should  serve  as 
an  excuse,  except  a  great  emergency. 

CHILDREN  JADED  BY  LATE  HOURS. 

There  is  another  weak  spot  in  parental  support.  It  is  in  allow- 
ing children  to  become  jaded  by  late  hours.  Many  parents  are  deter- 
mined that  their  children  shall  have  "a  good  time."  It  is  a  good 
motto.  But  the  good  time  must  not  be  all  in  the  present.  The  wise 
father  will  look  forward  to  his  child's  later  career,  and  ask,  **What  is 
best  for  the  life-time  ?  How  shall  the  young  boy  or  girl  have  the  best 
time  for  all  the  coming  years?" 

Children's  parties  with  late  hours  are  a  serious  obstacle  to  suc- 
cessful study.  The  point  of  injury  to  health  is  not  here  so  much  in 
question,  as  the  certainty  of  impaired  interest  in  study.  A  child 
should  begin  every  day  with  a  fresh,  overflowing  tide  of  life.  He 
should  be  vigorous,  alert,  receptive,  ready  to  grapple  with  all  his  les- 
sons. He  should  be  led  to  feel  that  his  best  fun  is  to  excel  in  all  in- 
'^''•esting  studies.     But  if  he  is  sleepy  and  jaded  from  the  unnaturally 

■lOurs  he  has  kept,  how  can  he  be  fresh  and  strong  for  his  proper 
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TFork?  And  if  be  enters  freely  into  childish  di^isipalioDs,  will  he  ni 
his  relish  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  his  tuind  ? 
The  Irouble  is,  too  great  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  parental 
"The  men  who  have  done  most  in  the  world,  who  have  been  of  most 
"worth  to  themselves  and  to  others,  have  been  trained  in  their  earlier 
■elf-denial.  Not  for  them  the  luxurious  home,  the  table 
^ -loaded  with  dainties,  the  showy  evening  toilet,  the  wearing  hours  of 
le  late-staying  party.  The  innocent  pleasures  of  social  life,  the  or- 
linary  indulgences  of  the  rich,  may  be  allowable  in  their  place;  but 
iheir  place  is  not  in  the  school  life  of  the  immature  child.  He  has  to 
«ail  on  all  his  vitality  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  growing  body  and  his 
^towing  mind.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  dissipate  his  energy  by  mere 
amusements.  It  is  foolish,  also,  as  a  matter  of  enjoyment;  for  the 
Tjla.se  young  person  is  already  disqualified  for  the  keenest  delights  of 
after  years.  Amusement  will  become  to  such  a  one  a  bore,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a  recreation,  a  re-creation. 

PUBLIC    SPIRITED   CITIZENS. 

"the  next  set  of  sponsors  for  the  public  school  is  stil!  more  iudi- 
wect,  viz.:  the  public -spirited  citizens  of  the  community,  who  have  not 
«:bildren  in  the  school.  They  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  might  be; 
ioT  a  good  many  crusty  bachelors,  and  parents  of  children  grown  up, 
liave  no  care  for  other  people's  children.  They  grumble  at  their  share 
of  the  school  taxes.  They  pray,  if  they  pray  at  all,  in  the  spirit  of 
Ihe  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  "O  Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife,  ray  soil 
John  and  his  wife;  us  four,  and  no  more." 

But  that  community  is  poor  indeed,  and  is  happily  the  exception, 
^which  has  not  citizens  of  a  very  different  type.  Though  they  have 
»io  children  to  send,  they  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  school.  They  Bet 
*he  importance  of  having  a  good  school.  They  call  for  a  good  build- 
ing and  a  good  staff  of  teachers.  They  want  the  children  to  have  ad- 
'X'antages  equal  to  the  best.  In  private  and  in  public,  by  words  of  en» 
«:;ouragement  and  by  active  support,  they  do  their  utmost  to  second 
the  teachers'  efforts,  and  to  make  their  school  the  pride  of  the  com- 
«3iuaity. 

Even  these  public-spirited  citizens  may  fail  in  duty  at  one  point, 
^af  which  I  will  speak  presently.  But  they  are  a  great  comfort  to  the 
Viard-working  teachers,  invaluable  aids  to  the  wisest  patrons  of  ibe 
^tchool.     They  deserve  most  honorable  mention. 

THE   SUPE  H  INTEND  EN  T, 

The  superintendent,   as   his   title    indicates,    has   a  general   su- 
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perviAiofi  of  the  teachers.  He  is  not  merely  a  policeman,  to  spy  out 
their  defects  and  delinquencies;  his  office  is  rather  that  of  ''guide, 
philo5K>pher  and  friend.*' 

He  is  a  guide,  giving  information  on  doubtful  points,  visiting  all 
the  5»chools  to  see  of  what  they  are  in  need,  keeping  open  a  central 
ofTirc  for  bu.siness  relations  with  the  teachers,  and  bearing  the  burden 
of  innumerable  details.  The  superintendent  is  one  of  the  busiest  of 
men. 

He  is  a  philo.sopher  for  the  ordinary  teachers.  He  must  under- 
stand the  theory  of  teaching,  as  well  as  its  practice.  He  must  know 
the  U-sl  works  on  pedagogj',  and  recommend  them  to  the  wide-awake 
tcatrhcrs.  The  modern  pedagogy  is  nothing  if  not  philosophical.  It 
<livcH  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  human  nature.  Not  content  with 
htudying  the  adult  mind,  it  observes  and  classifies  the  actions  of  chil- 
dren, their  ideas  and  feelings,  their  normal  and  abnormal  lines  of  de- 
velopment. Still  further,  modern  pedagogy  studies  the  child  before 
he  i:^i)i**%  to  school,  runs  all  his  baby  motions  and  utterances  through 
the  seine  of  its  philosophy.  The  coming,  if  not  the  present  race  of 
HiiiHMintendents  must  know  the  human  mind  from  a  to  izzard,  from 
the  first  mild  whims  of  infancy  to  the  highest  speculations  of  Kant  and 
Ilerbarl. 

Hut  the  good  superintendent  is  also  a  friend.  What  guidance  he 
can  give*  is  always  at  the  service  of  the  teachers.  What  philosophy 
he  has  mastered,  he  is  ever  ready  to  impart  to  them.  He  is  a  true 
helper  to  all  well-meaning  teachers.  The  shirking  and  the  lazy  ones, 
the  selfish  and  the  obstructive,  will  get  small  comfort.  But  these  are 
the  exception.  The  great  majority  of  our  school-teachers  are  not 
only  hard-working,  but  thoroughly  enlisted  in  their  work.  Few  of 
them  eould  survive  the  strain  of  the  school-room,  if  it  were   mere 

drudKtr  y . 

If  there  is  an  altruistic  profession,  it  is  that  of  the  teacher;  with 
ItH  often  scanty  compensation,  its  uncertainty  of  continuance,  its  ex- 
posure to  ])ublic  criticism.  Good  teachers  need  much  friendly  sup- 
port, and  one  of  their  very  best  friends  is  usually  the  local  superin 

undcpt.  , 

THK    REAL    POWER,    THE    BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

But  the  x^al  imperium  is  the  bgard  of  education.  Who  should 
chosen?  (i.)  Good  business  men;.  (2.)  intelligent  men;  (3.)  fair- 
ly, reasonable  men;  (4.)  men  of  tried  honesty  and  high  character. 

ey  should  be  chosen  at  a. special  election  so  that,  their  selection  may 
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ot  be  made  a  part  of  an  entangling  alliance.     Would  the  people  take 
terest  enough  in  such  an  election  to  turn  out  and  elect  the  best  can- 
d  i  dates  ?     Here  we  touch  the  great  negative  vice  in  American  politics. 
riie  better  part  of  the  community  have  too  little  conscience  about 
tlieir  political  duty.     They  are  not  willing  to  forego  their  business  or 
ttieir  pleasure,  to  make  sure  that  **the  republic  receives  no  detriment.** 
One  is  proving  his   yoke  of  oxen,  another  buying  a  piece  of  land, 
another  is  oflF  on  a  honey-moon;  so  they  all  make  excuse  and  come 
not  to  the  feast  of  political  duty.     One  corrupt  board  of  education 
can  spoil  the  "sweetness  and  light'*  of  many  cumulative  years  of  pro- 
gress.    It  did  not  take  long  in   Pharaoh's  dream  for  the  seven  lean 
kine  to  swallow  up  the  seven  fat  ones.     The  schools  are  at  the  inmost 
core  of  our  public  life.  Corruption  in  the  schools  must  poison  the  whole 
body  of  society. 

HIGHER   SCHOOLS. 

In  an  important  sense,  the  higher  schools  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem are  sponsors  for  the  schools  below  them.  The  Ujiiverszty  is  made 
the  crown  of  our  State  system,  and  is  especially  a  sponsor  for  the  high 
schools.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  coming  into  closer  relations 
with  the  high  schools.  Many  of  these  schools  are  on  its  accredited 
list,  and  new  schools  are  every  year  seeking  the  same  affiliation. 

We  desire  that  these  bonds  should  be  still  closer,  oroductive  of 
still  greater  mutual  benefits. 

With  this  end  in  view,  we  propose  to  invite  the  State,  county 
and  city  Superintendents,  the  principals  of  Normal  Schools  and  High 
Schools,  to  be  our  guests  at  the  University,  at  some  convenient  time, 
to  spend  at  least  dne  full  day  in  mutual  conference  and  discussion. 
There  are  many  important  topics,  touching  the  relations  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  schools,  which  deserve  consideration  and  elucidation. 
We  look  forward  with  pleasure,  also,  to  the  social  intercourse  of  such 
an  occasion. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  when  a  suitable  time  can  be  determined  on, 
an  invitation  will  be  sent  to  these  other  sponsors  of  the  high  schools, 
and  we  hope  for  a  general  and  a  favorable  response.  The  larger  ques- 
tions of  our  mutual  relations  are  certainly  worthy  of  fuller  and  broader 
discussions  than  they  have  yet  received.  One  day  may  well  be  given 
to  these  discussions,  as  often  as  twice  a  year. 


President  Jcwdan,  of  Stanford  University,  speaking  to  *'The  School 
and  the  State**  said: 
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The  very  essence  of  Republicanism  is  popular  education.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  the  acts  of  ignorant  majorities,  unless  by  virtue  of  re- 
peated action  the  majority  is  no  longer  ignorant.  The  very  work  of 
ruling  is  in  itself  education. 

As  Americans,  we  believe  in  government  by  the  p>eople.  This  is 
not  that  the  people  are  the  best  of  rulers,  but  because  a  growth  in  wis- 
dom is  sure  to  go  with  an  increase  in  responsibility. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  the  voice  of  God,  but  if  this  voice 
be  smothered,  it  becomes  the  voice  of  the  demon.  The  red  flag  of  the 
anarchist  is  woven  where  the  people  think  in  silence.  In  popular 
government,  it  has  been  said,  ignorance  has  the  same  right  to  be  rep- 
resented as  wisdom.  This  may  be  true,  but  the  perpetuity  of  such 
government  demands  that  this  fact  of  representation  should  help  to 
transform  ignorance  into  wisdom.  Majorities  are  generally  wrongi 
but  only  through  the  experience  of  their  mistakes  is  the  way  opened 
to  the  permanent  establishment  of  right. 

The  justification  of  the  experiment  of  universal  suffrage  is  the 
formation  of  a  training  school  in  civics,  which  in  the  long  run  will 
bring  about  good  government. 

Our  fathers  built  for  the  future,  —a  future  even  yet  unrealized. 
America  is  not,  has  never  been,  the  best-governed  of  civilized  nations. 
The  iron-handed  dictatorship  of  Germany  is  a  better  government  thaa 
our  people  have  ever  given  us.  That  is,  it  follows  a  more  definite 
and  consistent  policy.  Its  affairs  of  state  are  conducted  with  greater 
economy,  greater  intelligence  and  higher  dignity  than  ours.  It  is 
above  the  influence  of  two  of  the  arch  enemies  of  the  American  state, 
the  millionaire  and  the  spoilsman.  If  this  were  all,  we  might  welcome 
a  Bismarck  as  our  ruler,  in  place  of  our  succession  of  weak-armed  and 
short-lived  Presidents. 

PARTICIPATION   IN   GOVERNMENT  IS   ITSELF  A  TRAINING  SCHOOI.. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  true  in  a  changing  world  that  that 
government  which  is  best  administered  is  best.  This  is  the  maxim  of 
Tyranny.  Good  gpyernment  may  be  a  matter  of  secondary  impor- 
tance even.  Our  government  by  the  people  is  for  the  people's 
growth.  It  is  the  great  training  school  in  governmental  methods, 
and  in  the  progress  which  it  insures  lies  the  certain  pledge  of  better 
government  in  the  future.  This  pledge,  I  believe,  enables  us  to  look 
with  confidence  on  the  gravest  of  political  problems,  problems  which 
other  nations  have  never  solved,  and  which  qan  be  faced  by  no  states- 
manship other  than 
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-^.nd   in  spite   of  all  reaction  and  discouragement,  every    true  AtQ^ 
ican  feels  tbat  this  trust  in  the  future  is  no  idle  boast. 

But  popular  education  has  higher  aims  than  thojie  involved  in  in- 
telligent citizenship.  No  country  can  be  truly  well  governed  in  which 
^ny  person  is  prevented,  either  by  interference  or  by  neglect,  from 
snaking  the  most  of  himself. 

"Of  all  State  treasures,"  says  Andrew  D.  White,  "the  genius  and 
lent  of  citizens  is  the  most  precious. 

'"It  is  a  duly  of  society  to  itself,  a  duty  which  it  cannot  throw  off, 
,to  see  that  the  stock  of  talent  and  genius  in  each  generation  have  a 
chance  for  development,  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  world's  stock  and 
^td  in  the  world's  work."  . 

This  truth  was  recognized  to  its  fullest  degree  by  the  founders  of 
our  government,  and  so  from  the  very  first,  provision  was  made  for 
p<Dpular  education. 

The  wisdom  of  this  provision  being  recognized,  our  inquiry  is 
this;  How  far  should  the  Slate  go  in  this  regard?  Should  popular 
education  cease  with  the  primary  schools,  or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  maintain  all  parts  of  the  educational  system,  primary  schools,  sec- 
ozadury  schools,  colleges,  technical  and  professional  schools,  and  the 
liools  of  instruction  through  investigation  to  which  belong  the  name 
o*    university  ? 

THE   TWO   SCHOOLS    IN    POLITICAI,    ECONOMY. 

There  have  been  from  time  immemorial  two  schools  in  Political 
onomy;  two  opposite  tendencies  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
nl,  the  one  to  magnify,  the  other  to  reduce  the  power  aud  responsi- 
*>ility  of  the  State. 

The  one  would  regard  the  State  as  simply  the  Board  of  Police. 
^t-^  chief  function  is  the  administration  of  justice.  In  other  matters, 
**  "^would  stay  its  hands,  leaving  each  man  or  institution  to  work  out 
**-«■  own  destiny  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  weaker  yield,  the 
^*'"«3ng  move  on.  Progress  must  come  from  the  inevitable  survival  of 
*-"*^  fittest.  "Laissez  faire,"  (let  it  alone),  is  the  motto  in  all  times 
^**«3  conditions. 

The  opposite  tendency  is  to  make  the  State  not  just,  but  benevo- 
^^•*t.     In  its  extreme  the  State  would  become  a  sort  of  generous  uncle 
^:very  man  within  it.      It  would  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  needy, 
''Wish  work  for  the  idle,  bounties  for  those  engaged  in  losing  business, 
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and  protection  for  those  who  feel  too  keenly  the  competition  inherent 
in  the  stniggle  for  existence.  It  would  make  of  the  State  a  gigantic 
trust,  in  which  all  citizens  may  take  part,  and  by  which  all  should  be 
lifted  from  the  reach  of  poverty  by  official  tugging  at  the  common 
boot-strap.  Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes,  I  believe,  lies 
the  line  of  a  just  policy. 

THE  VIEWS  OF   ARISTOTLE   AND  MILL. 

Aristotle  says  that  **it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  accomplish  every 
worthy  end  which  it  can  reach  better  than  private  enterprise  can  do.'* 

Accepting  this  view  of  the  State's  duty,  let  us  see  to  what  extent 
education  comes  within  its  function.  Education  is  surely  a  worthy 
object.  Mill  says:  **In  the  matter  of  education,  the  intervention  of 
government  is  justifiable  because  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  the  in- 
terest and  judgment  of  the  consumer  are  a  sufficient  security  for  the 
goodness  of  the  commodity."  In  other  words,  unless  the  State  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  make  provision  for  something  better,  a  cheap 
or  poor  article  of  education  may  be  furnished,  to  the  injury  of  the 
people.         *         *         * 

Long  ago,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  K  Imund  Kirke  told  us  in  the 
Ailafitk  Monthly  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  brave  but  unlettered  scout, 
who  served  in  Garfield's  army  in  Southern  Kentucky,  John  Jordan, 
from  the  Head  of  Bavne. 

The  story,  which  was  a  true  one,  was  designed  to  furnish  a  sort 
■of  running  parallel  between  the  lives  of  two  brave  and  God-fearing 
men,  supposed  to  be  equal  in  ability  and  equally  low^ly  in  birth.  The 
one  wore  the  general's  epaulets,  and  still  later,  as  we  know,  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States,  known  and  honored  of  all  men. 
The  other  wore  the  rough  homespun  garb  of  the  scout,  and  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  he  lies  in  an  unknown  grave  in  the  Cum'berland 
mountains.  And  this  diffiirence,  so  the  story  tells  us,  lay  in  this:  The 
free  schools  which  Ohio  gave  the  one  and  of  which  Kentucky  robbed 
the  other.  *Tlant  a  free  .school  on  every  Southern  cross-road,"  says 
Edmund  Kirke,  *'and  every  Southern  Jordan  will  become  a  Garfield. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Union  be  redeemed."      *         *         * 

POrULAR    KDUCATIOX    AND    DISCONTENT. 

From  another  quarter  we  hear  this  objection  to  popular  education' 
The  public  schools  render  the  poor  disconlenled.with  poverty.  The 
child  of  the  common  laborer  is  unwilling  to  remain  common.  The 
\n\L\Ki  of  Merrie  Kn^^Iand  used  to  lie  in  this,  that  each  peasant  and 
workman  was  contented  to  be  peasant  and  workman.     * 'Honest  John 
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lompson,  the  hedger  and  ditcher,**  was  as  rich  as  he  wished,  and 
rared  not  to  be  richer.'*  To  those  who  inherited  the  good  things  of 
e  realm,  it  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  see  the  masses  below  them 
ntented  to  remain  there. 

But  popular  education  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  caste,  and 

erefore  increases  the  restlessness  of  those  shut  in  by  such  barriers. 

tie  respect  for  hereditary  rank  and  title  is  fast  disappearing,  even  in 

nservative  England,  \o  the  great  dismay  of  those  who  have  no  claim 

respect  other  than  that  which  they  have  inherited. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  some  three  years  ago  was  shown 
curious  illustration  of  this  feeling.  An  irascible  old  gentleman 
rites,  as  every  angry  Englishman  is  sure  to  do,  to  the  editor  of  the 
imes,  giving  his  experience  in  a  railway  carriage.  In  the  first-class 
mpartment  which  he  occupied,  the  red  plush  velvet  had  been  wan- 
nly  slashed  with  a  knife  by  some  person  who  had  left  the  car.  The 
d  gentleman  had  no  knowledge  of  the  culprit,  but  he  assumes  that 
must  have  been  some  graduate  of  the  public  schools,  and  he  makes 
s  experience  an  argument  against  popular  education.  What  else 
n  we  expect  if  we  teach  Latin  and  Geometry  to  the  son  of  the  baker 
the  cobbler  ? 

Nor  has  this  spirit  been  wanting  in  America.  My  own  great- 
andfather,  Elderkin  Waldo,  said  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  a  century 
;o,  that  there  would  *' never  again  be  good  times  in  New  England 
1  the  laborer  once  more  was  willing  to  work  all  day  for  a  sheep's 
:ad  and  pluck."  That  the  good  times  were  past,  was  due,  he 
ought,  to  the  influence  of  **the  little  school-houses  scattered  over 
e  hills,  which  were  spreading  the  spirit  of  sedition  and  equality." 

But  the  progress  of  our  country  has  been  along  the  very  lines 
lich  this  good  man  so  dreaded.  The  spirit  of  responsibility  fostered 
'  the  little  school-houses  has  become  our  surest  safeguard  against 
dition.  The  man  who  is  intelligent  and  free  has  no  impulse  towards 
dition,  and  for  this  reason  the  people  have  the  right  to  see  that 
ery  child  shall  grow  up  intelligent  and  free.  They  must  create 
eir  own  schools,  and  they  have  the  plain  duty  to  themselves  in  mak- 
g  education  free  to  make  it  likewise  compulsory.  No  child  in 
tnerica  has  the  right  to  grow  up  ignorant.         :««         *         * 

COLLEGE   MEN   IN  THE   REVOLUTION. 

Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University,  has  said  that  the  men  of 
e  early  American  colleges  made  success  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
ssible.     Discussing  the  effect  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
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on  colonial  life,  he  observes:  ''Still  another  efiect  of  the  early  colleges 
was  on  the  political  union  and  freedom  of  the  colonies.  To  them  we 
are  indebted  for  American  liberty  and  independence.  The  colleges 
educated  the  people  and  hastened  the  advent  of  freedom  by  rearing  the 
men  who  led  the  colonists  in  their  uprising. 

*'It  was  a  contest  of  brains  ten  years  before  the  war.  The  colonies 
sent  to  their  Congresses  representatives  who  began  issuing  State  pa- 
pers in  which  the  king  and  parliament  expected  to  find  crude  argu- 
ments and  railings.  They  were  astonished  to  find  in  them,  however, 
decency,  firmness  and  wisdom,  solidity,  reason  and  sagacity.  Cha- 
tham said,  'You  will  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  The  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome  give  us  nothing  equal  to  it,  and  all  attempts  to 
force  servitude  on  such  a  people  will  be  useless.**  **And  those  men.'* 
continues  Mr.  Tyler,  **w^ere  the  *boys*  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  and  William  and  Mary.*'         *         *         * 

The  common  school  is  the  hope  of  our  country.  In  like  manner 
the  high  school  and  college  are  the  hope  of  the  common  school,  and  the 
university  the  hoi>e  of  the  college.  Each  part  of  the  sj'stem  depends 
on  the  next  higher  for  its  standards  and  for  its  inspiration.  From 
those  educated  in  the  higher  schools  the  teachers  in  the  lower  must 
come.  Lop  off  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree,  and  the  sap  ceases  to 
rise  in  its  trunks.  Cut  off  the  higher  schools  from  the  educational 
system  and  its  growth  and  progress  stop.  Weakness  at  the  head 
means  paralysis  of  the  members.         *         *         * 

In  the  early  days  when,  as  Whitlier  tells  us,  **the  people  sent 
their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws,"  the  close  relation  of  higher 
education  to  the  public  welfare  was  recognized  by  all.  John  Adams 
said:  "It  is  to  American  seminaries  of  learning  that  America  is  in- 
debted for  her  glory  and  prosperity.'*  The  early  colleges  were  sus- 
tained as  a  matter  of  course,  either  from  public  funds  or  from  volun- 
tary gifts  in  which  every  man  and  woman  took  part. 

**The  strongest  colleges,"  says  Prof.  Tyler  again,  **wer5  not  cre- 
ated by  foreign  patrons,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  self-sacrifice  and  toil.  Harvard  sprang  from 
the  jwpular  heart.  In  its  early  days,  the  families  of  all  the  colonies 
were  invited  to  set  apart,  each  member  an  annual  donation  for  the  col- 
lege, a  peck  of  corn  or  twelve  p>ence  in  money.  And  to  this  invitation 
all  responded  willingly."  This  direct  connection  of  college  and  peo- 
ple was  one  of  constant  mutual  advantage.     It  intensified  the  public 
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interest  in  higher  education,  while  it  constrained  the  college  to  shape 
its  work  for  the  people's  gpod.         *        *        * 

PRIVATELY  ENDOWED  COLLEGES. 

The  college  founded  by  rich  men.  and  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
gifts  of  rich  men  for  its  continuance,  is  often  forced  into  degrading 
positions  on  account  of  favors  received  or  favors  expected.  The  offi- 
cers of  more  than  one  of  our  colleges  dare  scarcely  claim  their  souls  as 
their  own  for  fear  of  offending  some  wealthy  patron.  There  is  a  col- 
lege in  New  England,  of  old  and  honored  name,  in  which  to-day  the 
faculty  go  about  with  bated  breath,  for  fear  of  offending  two  wealthy 
spinsters  in  the  town,  whose  money  the  college  hopes  to  receive. 

This  growing  dependence  on  the  large  gifts  of  a  few  men  tends 
to  carry  our  colleges  farther  and  farther  from  the  people.  A  school 
supported  wholly  by  the  interest  on  endowments  too  often  has  little 
care  for  public  opinion,  and  hence  has  little  incentive  to  use  its  influ- 
ence towards  right  opinions.  Too  often  it  ceases  to  respond  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  Zeitgeist  passes  it  by.  It  becomes  the  head- 
ijuarters  of  conservatism,  and  within  its  walls  ancient  methods  and  ob- 
solete modes  of  thought  are  perpetuated.  Such  colleges  need  what 
Lincoln  called  a  '*bath  of  the  people;"  a  contact  with  that  humanity 
for  whose  improvement  the  college  exists,  and  which  it  should  be  the 
mission  of  the  college  to  elevate  and  inspire.  Endowments  independ- 
ent of  popular  influence,  may  become  fatal  to  aggressiveness  and  to 
inspiration,  however  much  they  may  give  of  material  aid  to  the  work 
of  investigation.  It  is  not  a  misfortune  to  a  college  that  it  should  be 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  people  it  serves. 

The  pioneer  school  in  the  education  of  women.  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  has  to  this  day  neither  patron  nor  great  endowment.  Its 
founder  was  a  woman,  rich  only  in  zeal,  who  gave  all  that  she  had, 
her  life,  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  girls.  Mary  Lyon's  appeal 
was  not  to  a  few  rich  men  to  give  a  hundred  thousand  apiece,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  some  successful  deal  in  stocks  or  margins,  but  to  the  farmers, 
clergymen,  mechanics  and  shopkeepers  of  New  England  to  give  each 
the  little  he  could  spare.  The  prayers  and  tears  and  good  wishes  and 
scanty  dollars  of  thousands  of  good  people  all  over  this  country  gave 
to  this  school  of  faith  and  hope  a  most  substantial  foundation. 

Darwin  speaks  of  the  instruction  in  the  English  universities  in 
liis  time  as  * 'incredibly  dull,'*  and  in  all  of  their  departments  an  abso- 
lute waste  of  the  student's  time.  "Half  the  professors  of  Oxford,*' 
said  a  graduate  of  the  institution  to  me,  only  a  few  days  ago,  **live  on 
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their  stipends,  and  simply  soak."     The  struggle  for  existence  is  t:::^   »i^ 
basis  of  progress.     Let  all  the  professors  in  a  university  be  placed 
yond  the  reach  of  this  struggle  and  the  influence  of  the  universi 
rapidly  deteriorates.     It  is  a  law  of  nature  from  which  nothing 
escape.     Whatever  is  alive  must  show  a  reason  for  living. 

The  value  of  the  university,  then,  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  bij 

ness,  but  to  its  inspiration.  The  Good  Spirit  cares  not  for  the  size  cn^^ 
its  buildings  or  the  length  of  its  list  of  professors  or  students.  ■  It  onl;^3^ 
asks,  in  the  words  of  the  old  reformer  Huen,  if  **die  Lust  der  FreiheL  t 
weht?*' — whether  the  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing.     *     *     * 

The  first  constitution  of  several  of  our  States  contained  the  em.  — 
bodiment  of  educational  wisdom  when  it  provided  for  a  general  systei 
of  education  ascending  in  regular  gradation  from  the  township  school: 
to  the  State  University,  free  and  equally  open  to  all,  and  equally  opei 
to  all  forms  of  religious  belief. 

The  State  of  California,  following  the  lead  of  Michigan,  did  wisely?^ 
when  it  added  to  this  the  provision  for  special  training  in  all  lines  o 
technical  and  professional  work  in  which  the  skill  or  the  wisdom  o: 
the  individual  tends  toward  the  advantage  of  the  community  or  th< 
State.  

Corridor  Notes. 


Nearly  all  the  San  Francisco  veterans  were  absent. 

President  Kirk  was  courteous  and  bore  his  honors  modestly. 

County  Supts.  Nuner.  Mack  and  CoflFey  were  interested  spectators^ 
each  greeting  a  host  of  friends. 

Supt.  F.  McG.  Martin,  of  Sonoma,  deserves  credit  for  the  large 
delegation  from  that  staunch  old  county. 

Manual  training,  better  supervision  and  a  revised  and  improved 
arithmetic  were  uppermost  thoughts. 

Superintendent  Crookshanks  presided  in  the  Department  of  Su- 
pervision vice  Supt.  G.  W.  Frick,  absent  sick. 

Ex-Supt.  Dunbar  and  Supt.  Black,  of  Ventura,  renewed  old    ac- 
quaintance, and  were  together  much  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Updyke,  of  Tulare,  looks  like  the  editor's  double,  and  came 
very  near  hearing  some  State  secrets  because  of  it. 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin  came  from  far  Coronado  to  greet  his  northern 
friends.     Nothing  on  the  program  escaped  his  eye. 
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The  ballot  for  officers  and  place  of  meeting  waa  full,  free  anfl  fllff 
The  ladies  seemed  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  it. 

The  new  Yoseraite  Theatre  is  the  prettiest  and  cosiest  i 
State  outside  of  Sau  Francisco,  the  Macdouough  in  Oakland  except 
The  modesty  of  the  leading  San  Joaqnin  county   teachers  i 
most  commendable.     They  wanted  nothing  but  to  see  their  guests  en-" 
joy  themselves, 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  meager  and  perfunc- 
tc>»-y  reports  of  the  Assi^riation  by  the  local  press.  The  gentlemen  of 
tti.«  fouutain  pen  were  evidently  not  on  their  mettle. 

Frank  Morton  and  C.  W.  Moores,  of  San  Francisco,  Isaac  Wright, 
of  Livermore,  U.  H.  Walker,  of  Hanford,  A.  J.  McClatchie,  of  Pasa- 
dena, and  E.  M.  Price,  of  West  Point,  were  comparatively  new  faces 
1  ^cx  recent  Association  meetings. 


Because  of  the  rain  and  the  de~  i 
lay  in   receiving  exhibits  from  the 
East,  tile  beginning  ofthej'CM' does 
not  find  the  Midwinter  Fair  ready 
to  receive  visitors.   By  the  20th  inst.  | 
it  is  hoped  to  have  the  building9,J 
grounds  and  exhibits  in  such  condi>f 
tion  as  to  be  enjoyable.     What  bai 
abeady  been  done  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  California's  enterprise-^ 
to  those  who  visited  the  World's  Fair,  as  well  as  to  those  less  fottu-l 
Hate,  the  Midwinter  Fair  will  prove  a  revelation  far  beyond  their  tno! 
sanguine  expectations.     To  say   nothing  now  of  the  scores  whose 
moral  support  and  material  aid  have  proved  pillars  of  strength,  the! 
audacious  courage  of  M.  K.  de  Young  who  originated  the  plan,  bial 
ability  to  meet  every  emergency,  his  unwavering  faith  in  its  practical 
fax  lily  reads  like  a  modernized  story  from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
(display  of  such  qualities  by  a  half  score  of  men  of  wealth  and  influence  | 
W"«uld  transform  San  Francisco — California — the  Coast. 


|_^y:»sa, 
■bagv 


In  reply  to  many  inquiries  concerning  our  Souvenir  Volume  i 
h  we  had  contemplated  issuing  for  the  Midwinter  Fair,  we  desire  ( 
say  that  the  subscriptions  promised  will  not  warrant  us  in  proceed-  J 
ig  with  the  publication  as  originally  projected.     We  had  securedjl 
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such  fovorable  terms  for  engraving  the  portraits,  that  we  antidpateil  ^ 
large  number  of  subscribers  who  wotild  take  advantage  of  this  oppor* 
tunity  to  secure  a  first-class  half-tone  cut  at  half  price  and  the  Souvc- 
nir  Volume  practically  free.  The  stringent  times  and  the  delay  ia 
payment  of  salaries  in  many  counties  seem  to  have  prevented  a  general 
response  on  the  part  of  those  whose  subscriptions  were  solicited.  To 
publish  a  volume  which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  profession  in  this 
State  would  cost  us  not  less  than  $2,000,  and  without  an  assured  sub- 
scription  list  larger  than  we  have  received  would  mean  considerable 
loss  to  us.  We  have  therefore  concluded  to  abandon  the  plan  for  pub- 
lishing a  Souvenir  Volume,  and  instead  to  publish  in  the  Journal, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair,  a  series  of  portraits  and  sketches 
of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  cuts  of  scliool-buildings  from  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  State. 


Slpekintendent  Anderson,  by  extra  labor,  has  prepared  and 
had  published  in  a  very  neat  and  handy  volume  a  "Digest  of  Califor- 
nia School  Law."  This  book  will  be  found  very  useful  to  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  a  copy  should  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every 
school  library. 


January,  14(94. 

Siiperinteiideut  01  Public  Instruction 

Deputy  Superiii  ten  (lent  of  Public  Instruction 


fSrE'T.  Andkksiix  ha 
the  I'L-Iiriiary  Jih-knai..] 


promised  au  extended  communication  for 
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OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

UACAZIHES. 
I  Thk  December  number  of  TAe  North  American  Review  brings  to  h  close 
indred  and  fifty -seventh  volume  of  that  periodical.  It  opens  with  an 
hnportant  article  by  Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  on  tbe  "Political  Causes 
of  tbe  BusinesB  Depression."  "The  Hawaiian  Situation"  is  dealt  with  in  three 
articles.  Senator  Peffer.  of  Kansas,  sets  forth  "The  Mission  of  tile  Populist  Party" 
in  an  able  article;  the  es -Commissioner  of  Palenla,  Hon.  W.  E.  Simonds,  dis' 
CDSses  the  queation,  "Are  Our  Patent  Laws  Iniquitous?"  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P., 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  "Parliamentary  Manners."  This  uumber  also 
contains  other  articles,  and  the  usual  variety  of  Notes  and  Coannents. 

A  year's  subscription  to  Scribner's  Magazine  will  bring  into  your  home 
twelre  monthly  numbers,  aggreKa ting  over  1500  pages  of  the  best  and  most  inter- 
esting reading,  and  more  than  700  beautiful  illustrations.  George  W.  Cable  be- 
gius  in  the  January  number  a  romance  entitled  "John  March,  Southerner." 

The  program  of  the  new  volume  of  The  Century  Magazine,  beginuing  with 
Ihe  November  number,  is  one  of  rare  interest  to  every  reader  of  literature.  The 
chief  Ecrial  feature  is  a  new  novel  by  Mark  Twain,  the  most  dramatic  story  ever 
written  by  America's  greatest  humorist.  The  Century  will  contain  A  Series  of 
Superb  Engravings  of  the  Old  Dutch  Masters;  articles  on  Hunting  of  Fierce 
Game;  articles  describing  Artists'  Adventures,  by  leading  American  artists- 
with  their  oft'ii  illustrations;  articles  descriptive  of  Important  Expeditions;  Im- 
portant Papers  on  Music,  by  the  greatest  living  composers  and  musicians;  un- 
published essays  by  James  Russelt  Lowell;  short  stories  and  novelettes  by  all  the 
leading  story-wnters,  essays  on  timely  subjects,  huiuor  and  fun  in  the  "Lighter 
Vein"  department,  elc.  The  great  Christmas  number  contains  a  sermon  by  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  seven  complete  stories,  a  magnificent  array  of  full>page  engravings,  a 
aew  picture  of  General  Grant,  letters  from  Edwin  floolh,  etc.  Price  (4  a  year, 
The  Century  Co..  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York.  Write  for  a  "Miniature 
Century,''  free. 

The  Cosmopotit'in  Magazine  for  December  Is  charmingly  illustrated,  and  con- 
tains a  very  important  series  of  contributions  in  regard  to  the  World's  Fair,  by 
Paul  Bourget,  John  J.  Iiigalls,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Robert  Grant.  H.  H.  Markley. 
A.  S.  Hardy,  and  Lyman  J.  Gage,  covering  almost  every  phase  of  interest  after 
the  Fair,  with  uearly  20a  illustrations.  The  marvel  is  how  the  publishers  can 
make  such  a  periodical  for  fi.50  a  year;  but  they  do  it,  and  are  wiuning  a  grand 
success.     New  York:  Johu  Bnsben  Walker,  editor. 

In  the  Christmas  St.  Niihola.':  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  a  soliloquy  entitled 
"The  Red  Dolly;"  Malcolm  Douglas  a  delightfully  rollicking  little  piece  about 
"The  German  Hand;"  Bliss  Carman,  a  poem  of  Irish  fairies;  and  Samuel  Conkei' 
recounts  "An  Adventure  with  a  Hackee"  in  Language  which  no  college  ; 
can  explain  offhaud  without  a  dictionary.  Kipling,  Cable,  Stedman.  Mark  Tv 
and  other  famous  writers  help  to  make  it  a  number  where  good  things  jostle 
another  to  find  room. 


I 
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The  Atlantic  for  1894  will  contain,  among  other  attractions,  "Philip  and  His 
Wife,"  a  serial  story,  by  Margaret  Deland;  short  stories,  by  Miss  Jewett,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Mrs.  Wig<in  and  others.  History  and  biography  will  be  very 
effectively  represented.  Literary  history  and  Criticism  will  be  made  attractive  by 
letters  and  by  papers  on  engaging  themes.  Delightful  sketches  on  the  seasons 
and  the  aspects  of  Nature  in  Florida,  Utah,  and  Canada,  are  promised.  Educa- 
ional  articles  are  assured  from  Professor  Shaler,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  and  others 
who  are  able  to  speak  with  authority.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  dram- 
atic criticism  and  to  the  development  of  the  theatre  in  America,  with  reminiscences 
of  famous  actors  and  actresses.  Terms,  $4  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free;  35 
cents  a  number.  With  new  life-size  portrait  of  Whittier,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  or  Holmes,  I5;  each  additional  portrait,  $1.  Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Company,  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Godey's  Magazine  for  January  issued  December  15th,  has  a  rich  and  varied 
table  of  contents.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  The  water  color  p>ortraits  are 
of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gaylord  and  Miss  Mattie  Thompson,  of  Kentucky.  All  the  depart- 
ments are  up  to  their  standard. 

The  holiday  number  of  Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery  has  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  illustrations  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  children.  The  stories  and 
poems  are  just  what  the  little  ones  will  enjoy  at  this  season.  Published  by  The 
Russell  Pub.  Co.,  Boston.     Subscription  l!?i.5o. 

The  January  Overland  is  an  attractive  number.  There  is  a  promise  of  many 
good  things  for  1S94,  and  the  initial  number  presages  an  ample  fulfillment. 


Q^®  ®/y^ 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS.  ^—E: 


Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  pays  for  the  Cosmopolitan  and  the 
Pacific  Educational  Journal  for  one  year. 

Berkeley  is  about  to  reorganize  its  high  school  under  the  law 
as  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 

C.  ly.  Neill.  principal  of  the  South  school,  Stockton,  and  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  schools  of  that  city,  died  November  30th. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  secure  an- 
other State  normal  school  to  be  located  at  Pacific  Beach,  San  Diego 

county. 

The  California  Dairymen's  Association  want  to  establish  a  scien- 
tific dairy  school,  such  as  some  of  the  Eastern  States  have  successfully 
organized. 

Chi  NO  is  to  have  a  new  .school-house.  The  building  will  be 
brick,  two  stories,  four  class  rooms,  library,  principal's  office,  assem- 
bly hall,  etc.,  and  will  cost  about  $10,000. 


c 
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^Gffidal  OrgaK  of  the  Department  of  Public  fiiitructitm  a/  Cali/ornta. 


FEBRUARY,    1894. 


:;^j    CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 

Ii"  there  by  any  oue  line  along  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  ener- 
gies of  teachers  is  required  to  be  especially  directed  to-day,  it  is  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  children  under  their  care. — Co.  ScrT.  Kirk,    , 
r  Fresno. 

Many  a  mother  or  father  has  been  rightly  cursed  by  his  child,  who 
had  been  spoiled  by  the  too  tender  parent  and  who  had  never  known 
what  obedience  was  until  it  came  in  contact  with  the  law.  There 
should  be  a  limit  in  strictness  as  well  as  in  tenderness. — Karl  Hein- 
RICH,  Germantown,  Cal. 

The  soul  of  honor  must  ever  be  the  embodiment  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  teacher  is  anything  he  is  a  model.  An  iinseen  artist  is  at  work 
in  every  school  room,  moulding,  fashioning  the  pupils  into  the  image  of 
their  teacher,  and  woe  be  to  the  school  whose  teacher  is  justly  charge- 
able with  even  small  departures  from  a  course  of  integrity. — Rev.  A. 
M.  RcJSSKLr..  Willows,  Cal. 

To  encourage  by  simple  presentation  and  by  the  invention  of  in- 
genious methods  so  that  the  shallow  mind  may  grasp  and  retain  the 
rudiments  of  a  common  education,  is  the  teachers'  noblest  work.  It  is 
a  deplorable  fact  that  teachers  often  make  the  school  room  a  place  of 
terror  to  the  dull  pupil  because  of  impatience  and  lack  of  sympathy. 
—Mrs.  C.  J.  Lagomaksijjo,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Cat. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  teacher  should  possess  good 
physical  health  and  should  ever  be  watchful  to  keep  it  thus.  A  sick  or 
exhausted  person  cannot  do  his  best  work.  A  teacher's  undigested 
cold  dinner  or  his  evening  party  may  bring  the  pnpil  a  strapping, 
ildren  from  dyspeptics.     It  is  a  part  of  his  profession  t 
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develop  good  physical  as  well  as  mental  organizations  in  himself  and 
his  pupils.  Neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  can  be  developed  alone 
without  injury  to  the  other. — Dr.  ^.  W.  Pi«ummbr,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Much  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  help  th^  cause  of  education 
by  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  school-house  and  the  school 
grounds.  A  few  bright  pictures  upon  the  walls,  though  they  be 
framed  in  bits  of  pasteboard,  a  colored  fan  here,  a  bit  of  drapery 
there,  will  go  far  toward  leading  trustees  to  see  that  a  few  good  pic- 
tures given  you  would  be  a  good  investment.  But  remember  that 
these  bright,  pretty  things  will  not  harmonize  with  dirty  windows, 
rusty  stoves  and  unswept  floors. — Co.  Supt.  Linscott,  Santa  Cruz. 

In  commencing  the  subject  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades,  the 
first  requisite  is  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  patience  and  a  resolution  to 
use  all  methods  and  combinations  of  methods — not  to  depend  on  one 
entirel3%  but  to  pick  and  choose,  taking  from  each  what  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  class.  In  mixed  country  schools,  the 
stock  of  charts  and  other  appliances  for  primary  teaching  is  apt  to  be 
limited;  and  here  is  a  large  field  for  an  inventive  teacher. — M.  P. 
DoNNELEY,  Plumas  Co.,  Cal. 

Much  that  appears  under  the  name  of  literature  is,  indeed,  not 
worth  thorough  handling;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  •'swallowed,*'  or  even 
**tasted,"  but  not  **digesied.*'  But,  in  studying  masterpieces,  thor- 
oughness should  be  the  rule.  For  the  power  of  analysis  (thinking) 
comes  from  the  practice  of  analysis,  and  thus  the  goal  of  attention, 

culture  is  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely  reached — ndimeXy ,  ability  to  grasp 
in  one  act  a  large  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  distinctness  to  every 
part  of  this  ivhole.  This  habit  of  attention  once  formed,  the  student  of 
literature  will  quickly  discern  whether  section  or  chapter  or  book  is 
part  of  the  "precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,"  or  at  best, 
"  Words,  words,  mere  words;  no  matter  from  the  heart."  —J.  A.  Mc- 
Lkllan,  LL.  D. 

Public  education  is  one  of  the  primal  factors  in  the  development 
and  advancement  of  the  people.  The  education  of  all,  by  all,  for  all, 
is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  no  room  in  this 
system  of  public  education  for  narrowness,  for  intolerance,  for  prejudice. 
In  its  construction,  the  great  object  aimed  at  was  to  ascertain,  not  on 
bow  many  points  the  people  differed,  but  on  how  many  points  they 
agreed;  so  that,  this  common  ground  of  agreement  having  been  found, 
many  diverse  elements  could  be  brought  together,  and  thus  the  spirit 
of  unity,  which  should  animate  every  citizen,  could  be  cultivated  and 
developed.  Upon  this  broad  and  enduring  foundation  the  fabric  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  reared. — Gov.  F.  T.  Greeniiai^ge,  Mass. 
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GENERAL  *  DEPARTMENT  ' 


California. 

Let  me  arise  and  away 

To  tbe  land  that  guards  the  dying  day, 

Where  the  moonlight,  poured  for  years  untold, 

Has  drifted  down  in  dust  of  gold, 

Whose  morning  splendors,  fallen  in  showers. 

Leave  ceaseless  sunrise  in  the  doners. 

Edward  R.  Siti 


E  Plea  for  the  Adoption  of  Manual  Training  in  Reform  Schools. 

GEO.  A.  MKRRILL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Existing  institutions  whose  purpose  it  is  to  diminish  crime  may  be 
cla^ssified  into  three  groups,  viz  :     Preventive,  Reformatory,  and  Pun- 
iti'vi;.     These  adjectives   are  sufficiently    indicative  of  a  fundamental 
difference  in  tbe  predominant  features  of  these  three  classes  of  kindred 
ittstitutions  that  has  been  necessitated  by  the  differences  in  the  age  and 
depravity  of  their  respective  inmates,  though  the  predominance  of  one 
of  these  attributes  in  a  given  institution  does  not  imply  a  total  absence 
of  those  features  which  characterize  institutions  of  the  other  two  class- 
es.   For  instance,  all  so-called  child-saving  institutions  are  both  pre- 
ventive and  reformatory  (and  might  even  include  all  of  the  two  classes 
thus  designated);  prisons  are  reformatory  as  well  as  punitive,  and  re- 
form schools  are  largely  preventive  and  to  some  extent  punitive. 

While  pri.sons  (the  punitive  class)  have  received  more  attention 
than  either  of  the  other  two  classes,  until,  now,  the  system  of  handling 
adult  prisoners  has  become  a  science,  nevertheless  the  work  of  the  first 
nieutioned,  or  preventive  institutions,  has  furnished  more  gratifying 
results.  The  second  class,  or  the  reform  schools,  have  been  the  least 
efficient.  Probably  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  just  mentioned  that 
their  management,  involving  to  some  extent  features  that  characterize 
preventive  and  punitive  institutions,  presents  greater  complications. 
But  there  is  a  more  potent  reason  for  the  recognized  facts  that  instead 
of  reforming  youths  they  too  often  furnish  merely  restraint  or  a  mild 
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form  of  imprisonment,  and  are  occasionally  condemned  as  nnrseries  for 
State  Prison  candidates. 

The  chapter  of  failures  that  has  been  recorded  against  reform 
schools  has  resulted  largely  from  the  prevalence  in  those  institutions 
of  methods  and  practices  which,  so  far  from  having  the  required  re- 
formatory tendency,  operate  frequently  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
reform  school  curriculum,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  must  ex- 
tend to, or  impose  upon,  the  youths  subjected  to  it,  first,  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  discipline,  and,  secondly,  a  familiarity  with  some  useful  trade 
or  industry.  Now,  it  is  not  that  this  fundamental  idea  has  not  been 
kept  in  view,  but  the  fault  has  existed,  first,  in  the  kiftd  of  mental 
pabulum  offered  and  the  ma?iner  of  administering  it,  and,  secondly,  in 
the  establishment  of  domestic  pursuits,  such  as  shoe-making,  brush 
making,  harness-making,  and  other  handicrafts,  all  of  which  reached 
culmination  several  generations  ago  and  have  ever  since  been  on  the 
decline. 

CRITICISMS   OF   REFORM    SCHOOLS. 

Some  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  evils  that  flow  from  these  two 
sources  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  Mental  instruction,  when  given,  is  entirely  from  books  and  by 
methods  which  the  average  boy  dislikes  and  which  from  time  immem- 
orial has  produced  "incorrigibles." 

(2)  The  occupation  into  which  the  boy  is  forced  requires  the  use 
of  only  primitive  hand  tools  or  of  some  automatic  device,  and  being  a 
relic  of  past  ages,  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  present  industrial  age.  Hence 
it  is  of  little  economic  importance,  and  exerts  upon  the  boy  an  influ- 
ence that  is  not  educative,  reformatory,  or  encouraging. 

On  the  contrary,  such  antiquated  occupations  tend  to  dwarf  the 
boy  ;  at  any  rate  they  prevent  that  expansion  which  is  enjoyed  by 
those  engaged  in  more  progressive  pursuits.  A  skilled  workman  is 
more  intelligent  than  an  unskilled  laborer  because  he  has  acquired  a 
certain  education  out  of  his  trade.  This  is  true  of  all  trades  to  some 
extent,  but,  least  of  all,  of  the  old-time  domestic  pursuits. 

That  they  lack  a  reformatory-  tendency  is  partially  due  to  their 
routine  character.  The  boy's  work  becoming  monotonous  and  irk- 
some, his  mind  wanders  away  to  old  and  familiar  scenes  or  to  more 
desirable  surroundings,  in  the  one  ca.se  recalling  what  he  ought  to  be 
made  to  forget,  and  in  the  other  chafing  under  restraint  and  harboring 
evil  thoughts.  The  baneful  influence  exerted  upon  the  mind  by  rou- 
tine work  is  likely  to  be  underestimated  ;    the  receptive  and  imagin- 
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•  faculties  of  youths,  being  susceptible  of  such  influeuces,  expecial* 
\y  when  the  mental  condition  is  already  one  of  disease  and  distortion, 
cannot  be  too  closely  guarded  against  this  particular  source  of  barm. 
But  even  if  the  boy  would,  or  could  be  made  to,  adhere  to  any 
one  of  these  vocations,  does  it  hold  out  to  him  encouraging  prospects 
as  a  permanent  calling?  Will  it  ensure  him  means  of  comfort  iu  after 
life?  Does  it  promise  him  a  social  standing  that  will  command  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-men  ?  Will  it  bring  to  him  a  due  share  of  what- 
ever may  be  added  to  the  common  wealth  by  his  industry  or  by  the 
increased  productiveness  of  his  labor  ?  To  all  of  these  questions  the  i 
preceding  consideralions  suggest  negative  or  discouraging  answers.  In  ] 
cases  where  the  wayward  boys  have  performed  any  work  previous  to 
tbeir  enrollment  at  the  reform  school.  I  l>elieve  that  inquiry  would 
show  that  in  most  instances  their  occupations  have  been  among  the 
obove  mentioned  "tread-mill"  pursuits,  from  which  they  were  turned 
away  by  an  intuitive  notion  of  the  discouraging  answers  that  ; 
^  given  to  these  very  questions. 

MEANS   OK   REFORM. 

It  is  illogical  to  expect  to  reform  a  boy  by  means  of  things  that  1 
»e  has  already  rebelled  against,  and  in  so  doing,  took  the  first  step  on 
tlie  road  that  led  him  to  the  refoim  school.  In  fine,  a  boy  who, 
prompted  either  by  judgment  or  instinct,  has  the  courage  to  take  a 
slaad  against  the  abuses  and  oppression  of  such  occupations  and 
against  the  wretched  methods  of  instruction  in  vogue  in  most  schools, 
is  not  without  some  commendable  traits.  I 

With  the  intfBcitucy  of  current  refoim  school  methods  and  prac- 
'ices  contrast  the  educative,  disciplinary,  and  industrial  value  of  the 
(^Outse  of  instruction  pursued  in  manual  training  schools,  wherein  the 
Programme  of  manual  work  is  made  up  of  all.  or  parts,  of  the  follow- 
"»g  subjects  : 

Machine  and  Architectural  Drawing,  and  incidentally  practical 
'^■aining  iu  Geometry. 

Woodwork,  including  general  exercises  in  Carpentry,  Pattem- 
"^aking.  Stair-building,  Cabinet  work,  etc. 

Ironwork,  including  exercises  in  Forging,  Molding,  Machine 
Work,  etc. 

Laboratory  work  in   Physics  and   Chemistry,    and  with  it  thor- 
^^*^gh  practice  in  Aritbmetic  and  English  Language. 
^^L     It  is  known  from  experience  that  a  course  ot  this  kind  can  be  mas- 
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tered  by  boys  as  young  as  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  it  not  only  edu* 
cates  any  boy  thoroughly  and  symmetrically  and  according  to  ap- 
proved modem  methods,  but  also,  by  grounding  him  in  the  elements 
and  principles  of  different  trades  and  industries,  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  effort  required  to  make  him  an  intelligent  worker  in  any  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  occupations. 

In  place  of  the  degenerate  vocation  he  is  offered  a  new  and  in- 
viting one.  His  daily  work  encourages  the  fullest  expansion  of  his 
judgment,  thoughtfulness  and  perceptive  faculties;  gives  him  confi- 
dence in  himself,  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  high  value  attached  to  reliability  and  trustworthiness  of  character; 
causes  him  to  forget  old  and  acquire  new  and  useful  habits;  and  brings 
to  his  notice  the  existence  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  pleasures. 

It  is  possible  to  dam  up  temporarily  within  the  boy  his  inborn  an 
acquired  viciousness,  but,  like  the  river  that  backs  up  and  overflow' 
an  obstruction,  his  natural  expansion  will  ultimately  carry  him  beyoo- 
any  barriers  that  may  have  been   placed   around   him   by  his  refor 
School  training  and  then,  moving  according  to  his  own  free  will  a 
natural  drift,  he  is  more  likely  to  return  to  substantially  the  same  o 
channel  than  to  a  remotely  different  one.     It  is  far  better  that 
thoughts  and  energy  should  be  diverted  into  new  territory  whence 
would  be  going  out  of  his  way  to  get  back  into  his  former  ways, 
farther  a  boy  is  trained  away  from  his  former  habits  the  less  likely 
he  to  return  to  them,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  new  training  is 
good  one — in  proportion  as  his  former  habits  and  surroundings  wer 
pernicious,  and  the  more  readily  will  he  be  reformed. 

The  industrial  course  now  being  used  in  manual  training  schools^ 
can,  by  proper  modification,  be  made  an  ideal  one  for  reform  schools. 
Some  of  the  most  recently  established  reformatory  institutions  possess 
laudable  improvements,  but  they  are  not  radically  different  from  the 
type  herein  assailed,  and  none,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  essentially  a  thoroughly  equipped  modern  manual  train- 
ing school.  

A  Disadvantage  in  Co-£ducation  in  Secondary  Schools. 

BY    EMILY   C.    CLARK,    LOS   ANGELES   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


The  boy  is  not  likely  to  be  overworked  in  school.  He  has  ikbun- 
daut  distractions — football,  his  railitarj-  company,  a  camera  perhaps,  in 
which  he  forgets  his  Latin  failure  or  the  perplexities  of  algebra. 
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There  certainly  is  some  danger  of  the  girls'  suffering  under  com- 
petition with  boys,  not  that  they  are  less  capable  intellectually,  but 
because  they  are  so  much  more  conscientious,  more  attentive  to  details 
and  more  nervously  anxious.  The  amount  of  admonition  needed  to 
spur  the  boy  on  aud  get  a  just  share  of  attention  for  his  books,  fills 
his  girl  classmate  with  harmful  dread  of  examination  morning,  the 
superintendent's  visit,  or  whatever  judgment  day  it  may  be.  The 
identical  tasks  which,  performed  in  the  boy's  way.  require  just  enough 
expenditure  of  time  aud  energy,  overtax  the  painstaking  girl. 

Our  pupils,  boys  and  girls  alike,  are  too  much  confined  in  close 
school-rooms,  and  bend  heads  and  droop  shoulders  over  desks  when 
Ihey  should  ait  erect.  They  would  use  their  brains  far  more  effect- 
ively in  the  free  .lir  and  the  sunshine.  Girls  especially  need  provis- 
ion of  out-door  amusement  and  exercise,  for  so  much  less  of  these 
things  falls  to  them  naturally  than  to  their  brothers. 

The  risk  to  the  giri  in  coeducational  high  schools, — aud  it  is 
in  the  high  school  that  the  danger  is  greatest, — may  be  avoided  by 
wise  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  teachers 
should  be  careful  that  whatever  incentives  he  uses  fit  the  person 
intended,  that  the  excitable,  unwisely  ambitious  student  is  calmed, 
while  the  indiffereut  are  urged  on.  When  girls  are  growing  flat- 
chested,  or  getting  pale  and  dark-ringed  under  the  eyes,  or  becoming 
labitual  fidgetters,  the  warning  ought  to  be  given  with  no  uncertain 
»ote. 

The  curriculum  might  be  arranged  to  give  the  girls  one  study  less 
than  the  boys.  Instead,  they  usually  have  French,  music  or  elocu- 
tion, or  alt  three  combined,  with  home  duties,  outside  of  school  hours, 
while  the  youth  frequently  is  left  to  his  own  devices  after  his  school 
tasks  are  completed. 

Again,  to  the  studious  girl  the  world  is  centered  in  her  school- 
room. Success  or  failure  in  a  recitation  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment,  her  term  standing  a  question  of  life  or  death.  The  girl  must 
acquire  the  sang-froid  of  her  companion  in  study  before  she  can  share 
bis  education  with  entire  security  as  to  her  future. 


California. 
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Geography  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 


EMMA   MILLER,    LAFAYETTE. 


How  I  teach  geography  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades,  and  how 
I  would  like  to  teach  it,  are  two  different  subjects.  I  am  so  ham- 
pered for  the  want  of  time  that  the  work  required  is  rather  difficult  to 
accomplish.  Sixty  pupils  and  ten  grades  do  not  constitute  the  most 
favorable  condition  for  truly  successful  work.  My  class  recitations  are 
limited  to  ten  minutes.  The  work  at  first  is  oral  and  in  familiar  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  do  not  have  more  time  for  topi- 
cal recitations,  thus  calling  for  independent  efforts  of  the  pupils. 

During  the  presentation  of  new  points,  careful  questioning  will, 
with  me,  produce  the  best  results,  but  these  results  are  not  available 
until  the  pupil  can  express  in  written  sentences  the  ideas  thus  obtained. 

I  tr>'  to  have  my  pupils  understand  the  various  land  and  water 
forms  from  observation  of  natural  objects  as  far  as  possible,  and  when 
these  natural  objects  fail,  I  use  the  blackboard  or  call  their  attention 
to  pictures. 

Nature  has  been  very  lavish  of  her  beautiful  forms  on  this  Coast, 
and  we  surely  cannot  complain  of  the  want  of  material  to  work  with. 
These  mountains  reach  to  the  seashore.  We  have  small  lowland 
plains  and  little  plateaus  at  our  very  doors;  winding  streams  that  be- 
come raging  torrents  during  the  rainy  season;  water  falls  and  silvery 
cascades  in  many  of  the  cations;  Mount  Diablo  is  ever  before  us,  and 
what  more  beautiful  sight  can  we  ask  for  than  is  presented  when  the 
encircling  rain  clouds  cap  its  summit. 

The  longer  I  use  the  State  Elementary  Geography  the  better  it 
pleases  me,  but  this  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  would  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  lessons  given  for  reading  are  not  omitted  by  me,  and  the 
recitation  exercises  are  memorized  and  written  on  the  blackboards. 
Of  course,  we  all  keep  in  mind  the  main  purpose,  to  give  our  pupils  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  earth. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  all  children  of  average  intelligence  have 
a  notion  of  strange  people  and  of  fierce  animals  that  live  in  other  coun- 
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tries  across  the  ocean.  They  save  their  money  to  buy  bananas  and 
other  fruits  which  grow  where  the  sun  shines  directly  down  on  the 
^arth,  producing  in  connection  with  the  rain  winds  the  necessary  con- 
ditions. I  am  nstng  Bancroft's  Object  Lesson  Cards  and  they  are  in- 
teresting additions  to  the  supplementary  work. 

The  pupils  draw  maps  of  the  continents  and  the  zones  and  mem- 
orize simple  definitions  of  the  laud  and  water  forms.  I  try  to  have 
these  memory  definitions  accurately  stated  and  written  on  the  boards, 
and  above  all  understood.  By  this  method  a  geographical  vocabulary 
ia  formed,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  one.  Imagination  is  so  vivid  in 
childhood  that  it  is  easily  aroused,  and  as  we  have  to  depend  greatly 
on  this  faculty,  no  matter  how  elementary  our  instruction  is.  we  need 
a  wide  range  of  knowledge  to  carry  the  little  folks  around  the  round 
ball  that  we  live  on. 

Experience,  a  stem  teacher,  has  taught  me  that  if  the  work  drag» 
and  is  unsatisfactory  in  these  grades,  the  trouble  increases  in  the  fol- 
lowing grades  and  comes  home  to  me  with  interest  compounded. 
Many  think  it  is  u.seless  to  have  pupils  commit  to  memory  names  with 
which  they  have  no  other  association  than  place  ou  the  map.  I  do 
not  fully  agree  with  this  view.  All  map  drill  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  out  of  my  pupils  has  never  to  my  knowledge  injured  intellectu- 
ally a  single  one  of  them  or  hindered  their  progress  in  other  branches. 
Might  not  the  time  be  better  employed  ?  Yes,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, but  these  conditions  cannot  always  be  controlled  by  a  teacher 
.*)f  len  grades.  We  cannot  always  entertain  our  pupils;  they  must  do 
^iome  hard  work  for  themselves.  I  try  to  have  my  pupils  understand 
^^heir  work,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  the  written  work  is 

'  "An  experiment  in  Education,"  was  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  ' 

Popular  Science  Monthly  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The 
article  gave  an  account  of  an  experiment  tried  by  a  Miss  Mae  Chesneyi 
of  Englewood,  III.  The  idea  was  not  entirely  new,  for  a  similar  trial 
bad  been  made  in  Boston. 

Miss  Mae  Cbesney  taught  a  primary  class  in  the  public  schools. 
Having  experienced  the  hum-drum  of  the  usual  methods  of  teaching 
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An  Experiment. 

.   E.  G.,    OAKLAND,    CAL. 
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reading,  and  having  in  her  soul  the  apprehension  of  something  more 
real,  she  hit  upon  a  new  plan.  She  brought  into  her  class  all  sorts  of 
natural  objects  upon  which  she  gave  simple  science  lessons.  She  did 
not  give  these  lessons  in  the  interest  of  science,  but  simply  to  really 
have  something  to  ta/k  about.  The  facts  and  expressions  acquired  in 
these  lessons  were  used  as  the  bases  for  the  reading.  At  first  these 
little  compositions  were  written  upon  the  blackboard,  afterward  in 
script  or  print  upon  slips  of  paper.  The  eagerness  abd  happiness  of 
the  children  was  a  pleasure  to  see. 

When  more  than  half  the  year  was  gone  the  interest  thus  awak- 
ened was  transferred  to  the  reading  book  and  the  grade  work  was  com- 
pleted before  the  required  time.  The  conditions  under  which  Miss 
Mae  Chesney  had  been  allowed  to  make  this  experiment  were  that  she 
should  complete  the  schedule  work  from  the  book,  and  that  it  should 
be  done  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  time. 

The  work  went  on,  other  teachers  caught  the  spirit,  meetings 
were  called,  illustrative  lessons  given.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year  a  printing  press  was  provided,  each  teacher  furnishing  her  own 
type,  setting  it,  and  doing  her  own  printing. 

"During  this  year,  after  four  months  of  the  new  work,  one  divis- 
ion  of  Miss  Mae  Chesney's  class  completed  the  grade  work  in  reading 
in  three  months,  a  thing  never  before  done  in  Englewood." 

She  says:  *'Iu  looking  back  over  the  time  since  we  began  working 
out  this  theory,  I  see  a  constant  increase  in  the  power  of  classes  that 
have  been  led  along  this  path." 

During  the  third  year  she  wrote  :  **At  night  I  can  hardly  wait 
the  morning,  so  eager  am  I  to  begin  another  day,  and  see  how  the 
children  will  go  through  the  work  planned  for  that  day.  *  *  * 
I  started  out  to  try  what  seemed  a  theory  of  doubtful  utility  to  public 
school  children,  and  found  all  my  work  and  my  life  enlarged  and 
beautified." 

What  was  the  principle  involved  ?  Was  it  utility  ?  Some  weeks 
ago  Prof.  Kleeberger  gave  an  address  before  the  Oakland  teachers,  in 
which  he  urged  the  doctrine  of  creating  a  necessity  before  giving  the 
work.  He  illustrated  his  meaning  by  reference  to  work  done  in  Col. 
Parker's  school.  There  the  children,  by  means  of  sifting,  weighing 
and  filtering  a  few  handfuls  of  earth,  learned  something  of  geology, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  painting  and  language.  Drawing,  painting  and 
language  were  necessary  to  express  in  lines  and  words  their  new  ideas; 
arithmetic  to  calculate  weight,  percentage  etc.,  geology  to  explain  the 
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a.  of  the  same  which  they  found  in  the  school  yard!  In  the  Engle- 
wood  experiment  reading  was  not  a  meaningless  memorizing  of  words 
for  future  emergency,  but  a  necessary'  store-house  for  real  ideas. 


Program  for  Washington's  Birthday  Exercises. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  schools  in  Califor- 
nia, and  indeed,  in  all  our  great  country,  will 
have  a  grand  patriotic  celebration  in  honor  of 
Washington's  Birthday.  We  suggest  the  follow- 
ing program  of  exercises,  adapted  from  an  elab- 
orate program  supplied  by  the  well-known  book 
firm  of  Ginn  &  Co. 

1.  All  the  pupils  of  the  school  march  in  and  take  an  appropriate 
position. 

2.  Singing  of  "America,"  by  pupils  and  audience  standing. 

3.  Salutation— an  address  by  a  pupil  or  the  teacher. 

4.  Brevities  concerning  the  life  of  Washington.  These  should 
be  given  rapidly  by  a  number  of  pupils,  each  one  rising  in  his  place 
and  giving  clearly  that  which  he  has  to  say.  and  then  being  seated. 

5.  Kecitation.     Several  selections  may  be  given  if  the  teacher   1 
wishes. 

6.  The  Nation's  Flag,     Under  this  number  there  may  be  a  flag   ' 
drill,  a  history  of  our  flag,  or  some  other  appropriate  exercise. 

7.  Salute  to  the  Flag  and  Declaration  of  Allegiance.  All  the  pu- 
pils, standing,  give  the  Flag  the  military  salute — right  hands  lifted, 
palms  downward,  to  a  line  with  the  forehead  and  close  to  it.  Stand- 
ing thus,  all  repeat  together,  slowly;  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Flag 
and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands:  one  Nation,  indivisible,  with 
Liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

8.  Singing  of  the  "Red,  White  and  Blue." 

9.  Quotations  from  Lowell's  "Under  the  Old  Kliji,"  by  ten  pu- 
pils. These  quotations  should  be  spoken  by  the  pupils  in  succession 
from  their  places. 

What  figure  more  immovably  august 

Than  thai  grave  strength  so  patieut  aud  so  pure,  ' 

Calm  ill  good  fortuue;  when  it  wavered,  sure. 


That  mind  serene,  impeuetrably  just 
Modelled  an  classic  lines  so  simple  they  t 
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3.  That  loal  so  softly  radiant  and  so  white 
The  track  it  left  seems  less  of  fire  than  light ! 

4.  His  was  the  true  enthusiasm  that  bums  long» 
Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  sight, 

The  hidden  force  that  makes  a  lifetime  strong, 
And  not  the  short-lived  fuel  of  a  song. 

5.  Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison; 
High  poised  example  of  great  duties  done ! 

6.  Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 
But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent ! 

7.  Modest,  yet  fifm  as  Nature*s  self;  unblMmed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  temper  shamed. 

•8.     Rigid,  but  with  himself  first,  grasping  still 

In  swerveless  poise  the  wave-beat  helm  of  will. 

9.    Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice;  but  that  he  still  withstood. 

10.     Broad-minded,  higher-souled,  there  is  but  one 

Who  was  all  this  and  ours,  and  all  men*s, — Washington. 

10.  Crowning  of  Wa.sbington.  Washington's  picture  should  be 
wreathed  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  This  may  be  carried  out  in  an 
attractive  and  complete  way  by  placing  the  picture  in  a  proper  position, 
then  arrange  a  group  of  pupils  effectively  about  it.  A  pupil  repre- 
senting Liberty,  and  several  attendants  bearing  evergreens,  flowers 
and  a  wreath,  then  march  in  from  the  ante-room,  and  take  places  be- 
fore the  picture,  the  school  meanwhile  singing  **Garlands,  Garlands, 
Bright  and  Fair.'*  At  the  close  of  the  singing  the  wreathing  is  given 
into  Liberty's  bands  and  she  places  it  gracefully  about  the  picture. 
After  which,  amidst  waving  of  flags  in  time  with  the  music,  is  sung  the 

11.  Closing  Chorus  **Sing,  Happy  Hearts,"  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate selection. 


California. 


upon  my  fresh  ereen  sod 

No  king  has  walked  to  desolate  ; 

But  in  the  valleys  Freedom  sits  and  sings, 

And  on  the  heights  above  : 

Upon  her  brows  are  olive  boughs, 

And  in  her  arms  a  dove. 

And  the  great  white  hills  are  pure,  undesecrate. 

White  with  their  snows  untrod. 

And  mighty  as  with  the  presence  of  their  God. 

In  A  D.   COOLBRITH. 
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San  Jose  Normal  School. 


XrEROY  E.  Armstrong, Editor-in-Chief 

Kathrine  B1RDSAI.L, Associate  Editor 

F.  Gbnevibve  Savage, Business  Manager 


The  semi-annual  election  of  Journal  ofl&cers  occurred  last  week. 
Every  position  was  warmly  contested  for,  proving  the  intefest  the 
students  take  in  the  Journal.  The  successful  candidates  were;  Editor- 
in-chief,  Leroy  E.  Armstrong;  associate  editor,  Kathrine  Birdsall; 
business  manager,  F.  Genevieve  Savage.  The  staflf  is  backed  by 
the  pupils*  willingness  to  help,  so  it  enters  upon  its  work  hopefully. 

Miss  Eva  Joseph,  ex-editor-in-chief,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty—a natural  and  pleasant  rise. 


We  have  been  having  quite  a  number  of  lectures  recently.  On 
Dec.  8th,  Prof.  Jordan  gave  us  his  **Evolution  of  Fishes."  The  lec- 
ture proved  instructive  and  pleasant.  Fish,  we  believe,  would  be  a 
hard  subject  for  most  men  to  make  interesting,  but  the  Professor  han- 
dled his  subject  with  his  usual  admirable  style.  That  we  are  the  re- 
sult of  various  phases  of  development  of  our  real  progenitor,  the  fish, 
is  a  new  thought  to  many  of  us. 

December  15th,  Prof.  Jordan  again  took  up  the  subject  of  evolu- 
tion. His  theme  this  time  was  **The  Present  Battle- Grounds  of  Evo- 
lution.*' His  discussion  of  the  subject  was  very  entertaining.  If  we 
were  not  quite  satisfied  with  all  his  conclusions,  it  was  not  because  his 
arguments  were  not  ably  scientific.  We  Normalites  appreciate  our 
privilege  of  hearing  Prof.  Jordan,  and  we  only  wish  that  we  had  more 
opportunities  to  derive  the  benefits  and  pleasure  that  his  lectures  af- 
ford. 

Prof.  Schaberle,  of  Lick  Observatory,  who  had  charge  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  Expedition  to  South  America,  lectured  to  a  fair-sized 
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audience  Wednesday  evening,  January  lyth.  The  Professor's  stere- 
opticon  views  of  South  American  cities  and  life  were  good,  and  the 
views  of  the  corona  excellent  In  fact,  they  are  the  best  views  in  the 
world  at  present.  They  were  photographed  through  a  40-foot  tele' 
scope  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  Prof.  Schaberle  explained  his 
own  theory  of  the  sun*s  corona,  and  the  views  that  he  secuiied  of  the 
corona  during  the  total  eclipse  certainly  bear  out  his  line  of  argument. 
The  lecture  was  piiofitable  not  only  astronomically  but  geog^phically. 


Our  school  paper,  the  Telescope^  is  branching  out  into  broader 
fields.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  the  paper  a  wide-awake 
journal.  A  scientific  department  has  been  added;  the  professional  de- 
partment contains  valuable  material,  the  school  news  ^nd  alumni  notes 
come  out  in  the  brightest  form,  and  altogether  the  Telescope  is  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining. 


Methods  and  Devices. 


{Continued  from  January  Journal,) 


Device  for  using  the  Modifying  Imagination  in  connection  with 
script  reading  and  language,  last  part  of  second  year: 

Have  before  the  class  a  doll  dressed  to  represent  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible an  Esquimau.     Then,  telling  the  class  to  make  believe  that  the 
doll  was  a  real  little  girl  and  could  talk,  the  teacher  should  say,  "Thi^ 
little  girl  is  a  stranger  here.     She  says  she  is  sure  that  all  you  child^ 
ren  are  anxious  to  know  something  about  her;  therefore  she  will  noC^ 
think  you  impolite  if  you  ask  her  a  few  questions/' 

The  class  should  then  be  allowed  to  question  freely;  but  since  the 
dolly  cannot  talk,  the  teacher  must  make  believe  that  the  little  girl  is 
too  bashful  to  speak  very  loudly.  The  teacher  can  listen  closely  to 
what  she  says,  and  write  the  answers  on  the  board  in  plain,  neat 
script.     Then  call  on  individual  pupils  to  read  the  answer. 

Although  many  unheard  of  questions  would  be  asked,  the  follow- 
ing useful  cues  would  probably  be  among  the  list:  Where  do  you  live? 
What  is  your  name?  Why  do  you  wear  such  thick  clothes?  How 
long  will  you  stay?  Why  don't  you  stay  all  summer?  Good-bye, 
little  Ksquimau  ! 

The  teacher  would  make  the  answers  somewhat  like  the  foUoi^ing: 

I  live  far  away  in  the  north. 
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I  am  a  little  Esquimau. 
My  dress  is  made  of  fur. 
It  is  very  cold  wbere  I  live. 
I  am  going  home  in  spring. 
It  is  too  warm  here  in  summer:  I  should  die. 
Good-bye,  little  boys  and  girls  ! 
By  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  teacher's  part  this  could  be  made  a 
valuable  geography  lesson.     A  Chinese  doll,  etc.,  could  be  used. 

GussiE  HoRSTMAN.  Sen.  B. 


Plftxii: 


■  Calisthenics. 

A  pretty  device  for  cultivating  the  modifying  imagination  may  be 
tts«d  as  a  gentle  ,aud  graceful  physical  exercise,  through  which  the 
points  of  compass  may  be  taught  incidentally. 

Class  may  stand.     All  make  believe  that  you  are  young  fruit" 
tfees.     What  kind  of  tree  are  you,  Mary  ? 
"I  am  an  apple-tree." 
And  you,  Jo.? 
"  I  am  a  pear  tree." 

If  the  class  is  a  small  one,  each  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  name 
iself. 
Fruit-trees  are  very  straight,  remember. 
This  is  ray  orchard,  these  are  my  little  fruit-trees,  and  I  am  going 
^"^   tuake  them  grow  to  be  very  healthy  and  beautiful.     To  do  this,  i 
®^aJI  cultivate  them  and  take  good  care  to  keep  them  as  straight  as  I 
triey  are  now. 

Face  toward  the  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west.  If  none  is  ' 
^^e  class  know  the  four  directions,  I  should  point  toward  them  at  first,  | 
^nd  drill  upon  them  in  the  way  following: 

A  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north,  and  bending  my  little  trees. 
Show  me  how  they  bend.     (Children  all  bend  their  bodies  slowly  to-  1 
Vard  the  south.) 

Now  a  wiud  from  the  south  is  blowing  and  again  my  trees  are  j 
bending.     Show  me  which  way. 

The  wind  has  changed  and  is  blowing  from  the  east,  and  again 
is  blowing  from  the  west. 

A  wiud  from  the  north  is  called  a  northern  wind,  from  the  south 

a  southern,  from  the  east  an  eastern,  and  from  the  west  a  western  wind. 

Lift  your  arms  for  the  branches.     A  very  gentle  northern  wind  is 

blowing,  and   the  little  branches  are  moving.     Show  me  which  way 
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they  move.  A  kind,  gentle,  southern  wind  has  moved  these  limbs 
back  to  place,  but  an  eastern  wind  would  not  let  them  remain  at  rest, 
so  they  moved  again  until  the  gentle  western  wind  brought  them  to 
their  places. 

This  device  may  be  used  in  the  first  three  grades. 

Lilian  E.  Shirley,  Senior  B. 


Los  Angeles  Department. 


Miss  Bell  E.  Cooper, Editor-in-Chief 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Young,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brand, 

Miss  Orabel  Chilton,         Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,      \  -       -         Assistants 

Miss  Helen  Vinyard, 


} 


News. 

If  the  continual  ring  of  trowel  and  hammer  about  the  new  build- 
ing is  any  criterion,  our  Normal  School  must  be  '*rapidly  broadening 
out  and  building  up." 

The  first  number  of  the  Nonnal  Exponent^  recently  issued,  is  both 
editorially  and  typographically  a  credit  to  our  school.  It  is  a  sixteen- 
page  magazine,  containing  essays,  poems,  editorials,  news  items  and 
a  promising  professional  departmeut.  Students,  Faculty,  alumni, 
county  superinte^idents  and  exchanges  unite  in  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement. 

The  Juniors  are  now  busily  engaged  in  making  putty  relief  maps 
of  Eurasia  and  North  America,  and  much  success  as  well  as  interest 
surrounds  their  efibrts.  Modeling  is  receiving  much  more  attention 
now  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history'  of  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  Christmas  term,  the  students  for  the  first  time 
received  their  standings  in  letters  instead  of  in  per  cents.  In  making 
this  change,  the  Faculty  has  only  acted  in  accordance  with  its  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  this  system,  which  is  rapidl)-  gaining  in  popularity. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  return  to  their  A,  B,  C's  has  been  an  ab- 
sorbing topic  of  conversation  among  the  pupils  for  some  time. 

Sloyd. 
In  this  progressive  age  of  educational  advancement,  manual  train- 
ing is  one  of  the  subjects  that  has  aroused  wide-spread  interest,  and 
especially  during  the  last  decade  has  this  branch  of  education  been  dis- 
cussed by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.     Various  methods  of  in- 
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f        struction  have  been  advocated,  but  few  have  met  with  greater  favi 
than  thai  known  as  the  Sloyd. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January  1 2th,  the  school  listened  to 
an  interesting  lecture  on  this  system,  delivered  by  Prof  Gustav  Lar- 
son, Principal  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  of  Boston,  and  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  faculty  and  many  visiting  teachers,  manifested 
great  interest  in  bis  instructive  talk. 

He  explained  that  training  of  the  hand  is  also  training  of  the 
mind;  and  that,  recognizing  this  truth,  the  Sloyd  system  sets  the  pu- 
pils to  working  in  wood  in  order  to  develop  his  mental  powers. 
To  adjust  himself  to  the  work  in  hand,  to  select  the  proper  wood,  and 
tlie  most  suitable  tools,  and  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  way,  all  re- 
quire the  fullest  exercise  of  the  child's  judgment.  The  outline  of 
every  model  is  artistically  proportioned,  thus  developing  in  the  child 
an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Every  object  made  must  reproduce 
the  model  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch;  this,  it  is  claimed,  leads 
from  exactness  in  the  tangible  to  exactness  in  thought.  No  putty, 
sine  or  paint  can  be  used  to  cover  defects  in  workmanship,  aud  inside 
*tid  outside,  seen  and  unseen,  must  be  finished  with  equal  careful- 
**ess,  a  requirement  which  continually  fosters  the  strictest  honesty  of 
character.  The  child  should  understand  the  use  of  the  article  he  is 
"'lakiug:  it  is  rather  tiresome  for  him  to  make  a  number  of  holes  in  a 
**lock  of  wood,  but  if  told  thai  he  is  making  a  tool-holder,  his  interest 
*S  quickly  awakened. 

Prof.  Larson  advocates  Sloyd  work,  not  as  special  training,  but 
**>  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools.  Wher- 
^^'er  it  has  beeu  tried,  its  results  have  been  markedly  successful,  pu- 
l*'ls  invariably  doing  better  in  the  other  studies  on  account  of  the  re- 
**xation  afforded  by  this  manual  training.  The  speaker  illustrated 
**>»  valuable  lecture  by  means  of  models  in  all  stages  of  construction, 
*nd  in  closing,  he  said  that  much  regarding  the  system  could  be 
learned  by  a  visit  to  the  Sloyd  school  at  Santa  Barbara. 

When  our  uew  building  is  completed,  we  hope  to  have  a  room 
"Cvoted  to  manual  training,  and  Sloyd  bids  fair  to  become  a  favorite 
'^Uh  us  all. 

Chemical  Notes. 
The  Senior  Class  has  commenced  the  study  of  Chemistry,  and  the  ' 
laboratory  now  presents  an  artistic  appearance  wheu  pupils,  arrayed 
^  their  various  colored  aprons,  are  stationed  at  their  several  tables. 


I 
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Thes 


'■belle 


styles  of  attire  for  chemical  work  are  legloD,  and  if  any 
of  the  school-room"  desires  a  pattern,  the  above  mentioned  seniors 
can  let  her  have  anything  from  a  plain  blue  jean,  tidily  belted  at  the 
waist  and  fastened  with  plain,  white  buttons,  to  a  dainty,  be-frilled 
gingham  with  long  tabs,   coqueitishly  tied  behind,  and  to  be  worn 

I  with  silver  stick-pins  at  the  neck. 

I  It  is  highly  amusing  to  watch  the  different  faces  during  tbis  first 

work.     Serious,  thoughtful  pupils  go  calmly  to  work,  while  merry, 

I talkative  ones  are  afraid  even  of  the  Bunseo  burners.     However.  Mrs. 

^^V    English,  our  painstaking  instructor,  will  soon  have  all  initiated,    and 

^^B  good  results  are  sure  to  ibllow. 


Chico  Normal  School. 


The  course  of  lectures  given  before  the  Normal  pupils  has  thus 
far  been  very  interesting.  We  have  heard  ex-President  Horace  Davis 
speak  on  "the  Classic  and  Romantic  in  Literature,"  George  Cable  on 
"Creole  Days."  Joaquin  Miller  on  "Student-life  at  Heidelberg  and 
Oxford,"  Prof,  Elmer  E,  Brown  on  "Three  Great  Teachers,"  aad 
Mrs.  Harland  on  the  "World's  Fair. 

We  are  to  hear,  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  Pres.  Kellogg, 
Pres.  Jordan,  Bishop  Nichols,  Prof.  Gayley,  Gen.  W.  H.  Barnes.  John 
P.  Irish  and  the  Boston  Mendelsohn  Quintette  Club,  This  is  a  goodly 
array  of  talent  and  the  school  is  especially  fortunate  in  obtaining  their 
services. 

The  next  terra,  which  will  soon  open,  promises  to  begin  with  a 
large  addition  to  our  numbers. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  our  physiology  classes.  Prof.  Wilson 
is  a  most  earnest  student  himself,  and  we  all  are  inspired  by  his  ex- 
ample. The  discussions  in  the  recitations  are  lively  and  full  of 
thought.  The  class  is  cow  wrestling  with  the  theories  of  the  materi- 
alists and  dualists. 

Recently  we  began  a  series  of  recitations  from  the  rostrum  of  Sel- 
ections from  Emerson.  Principal  Penuell  gave  us  a  talk  about  the 
philosopher  as  he  knew  him  when  in  college,  thus  bringing  home  to 
us  more  vividly  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  him. 

Similar  recitations  will  be  given  from  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  other  authors. 

The  course  in  biology,    under    Prof.    Seymour,  is    very    popular. 


i 
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flciion  have  beeu  advocated, 
tbao  that  known  as  Ihe  Sloyd. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January  12th.  the  school  listened  to 
an  interesting  lecture  on  this  system,  delivered  by  Prof.  Gustav  Lar- 
son, Principal  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  of  Boston,  and  ihe  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  faculty  and  many  visiting  teachers,  manifested 
great  interest  in  his  instructive  talk. 

He  explained  that  training  of  the  hand  is  also  training  of  the 
mind;  and  that,  recognizing  this  truth,  the  Sloyd  system  sets  the  pu- 
lals  to  working  in  wood  in  order  to  develop  his  meulal  powers. 
To  adjust  himself  lo  the  work  in  hand,  to  select  the  proper  wood,  and 
the  most  suitable  tools,  and  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  way,  all  re- 
quire the  fullest  exercise  of  the  child's  judgment.  The  outline  of 
every  model  is  artistically  proportioned,  thus  developing  in  the  child 
an  appreciation  of  Ihe  beautiful.  Hvery  object  made  must  reproduce 
tbf  model  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch;  this,  it  is  claimed,  leads 
from  exactness  in  the  tangible  to  exactness  in  thought.  No  putty, 
glue  or  paint  can  be  used  to  cover  defects  in  workmanship,  and  inside 
and  ODtside,  seen  and  unseen,  must  be  finished  with  equal  careful- 
ness, a  requirement  which  continually  fosters  the  strictest  honesty  of 
character.  The  child  should  understand  the  use  of  the  article  he  is 
DuViiig;  it  is  rather  tiresome  for  bim  to  make  a  number  of  boles  in  a 
block  of  wood,  but  if  told  thai  he  is  making  a  tool-bolder,  his  interest 
is  quickly  awakened. 

Prof.  Larson  advocates  Sloyd  work,  not  as  special  training,  but 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  our  public  schools.  Wher- 
ever it  has  beeu  tried,  its  results  have  been  markedly  successful,  pu- 
pils invariably  doing  better  in  the  other  studies  on  account  of  the  re- 
laxation afforded  by  this  manual  training.  The  speaker  illustrated 
Ws  valuable  lecture  by  means  of  models  in  all  stages  of  construction, 
^nii  in  closing,  he  said  that  much  regarding  the  system  could  be 
learned  by  a  visit  to  the  Sloyd  school  at  Santa  Barbara. 

When  our  new  bnildiug  is  completed,  we  hope  to  have  a  room 
dtt'oied  to  manual  training,  and  Slov-d  bids  fair  to  become  a  favorite 
with  us  all. 


Chemical  Notes. 
The  Senior  Class  has  commenced  the  study  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
lalwratory  now  presents  an  artistic  appearance  when  pupils,  arrayed 
in  their  various  colored  aprons,  are  stationed  at  their  several  tables. 
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iSUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

AND  TRUSTEES. 


The  Discipline  of  the  School. 


EXCERPT   FROM   PAPER    READ   BY    F.    I,.    MANASSE   AT   HUMBOLDT   CO. 

INSTITUTE,    NOV.,     1 893. 

*  *  *  We  know  of  no  better  way  of  guiding  the  young  teach- 
er's scholastic  craft  clear  of  the  many  breakers  which  occur  at  some 
period  of  the  teacher's  school  life  than  by  citing  a  few  methods  which 
we  think  will  aid  him  materially.  The  teacher's  will  must  be  supreme. 
This  is  the  y?rj/  law  of  good  discipline.  This  is  the  very  germ  and 
only  foundation  of  good  government.  School  discipline  is  a  govern- 
ment, not  of  persuasion,  not  of  reasons  assigned,  not  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority, but  of  one  master.  From  this  decision  there  may  be  an  appeal, 
but  disobedience  never. 

All  school  laws  must  be  based  upon  authority.  This  is  the  second 
law  of  good  discipline.  Before  making  any  laws  we  should  have  au- 
thority for  the  same.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  persuasion 
must  never  take  the  place  of  authority  in  school  management.  When, 
however,  the  n'gh^  to  maintain  authority  is  not  questioned  by  the  pu- 
pil or  after  he  has  been  subdued  to  obedience.  /Aen,  and  not  till  then, 
may  we  invite,  persuade,  win. 

Obedience  is  not  a  voluntar>'  compliance  with  a  request,  but  a 
hearty  response  to  acknowledged  authority,  an  implicit  yielding  to  a 
command.  Such  obedience,  prompt  and  unreserved,  is  the  duty  of 
every  pupil.  Kindness  cannot  supply  the  place  of  authority.  Insub- 
ordination to  authority  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  day,  and  can 
we  doubt  that  this  has  arisen  from  the  loss  of  authority  in  the  family 
and  in  the  school  ?  Parents  and  teachers  have  abandoned  the  princi- 
ples of  government  established  by  our  fathers.  Thej^  no  longer  etr 
Jorce  obedience,  but  attempt  to  buy  it  by  a  promised  reward.  So  prizes 
or  other  sugar-plums  are  offered  as  a  condition  of  submission,  and  mark 
the  effect  of  discipline  upon  the  child!  Who  conquers  in  this  instance? 
The  pupil  and  not  the  master.  He  soon  learns  that  disobedience  is  the 
best  currency  at  his  command  to  purchase  the  desired  favor,  hence  his 
stubbornness  becomes  more  persistent,  and  his  impudence  more  intol- 
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oabie,  as  he  desires  the  greater  reward.     Insubordination  becomes  a 
habit,  and  he  soon  loses  all  respect  for  authority,  aud  those  who  exer- 
cise it  over  him,  and  grows  up  iu  reckless  disregard  of  the  laws  under 
which  he  lives,     We  have  bad  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  the  history 
of  Ihe  family,  school  or  nation  during  the  past  few  years.     School  dis- 
cipline has  its  power  and  influence  while  yet  unbroken,  and  when  no 
penalties  appear.     Indeed,  the  very  object  of  school  law  is  to  prevent,     I 
and  uot  to  punish.     The  necessily  of  punishment  as  often  results  from    1 
the  absence  of  rigid  authority  as  from  any  other  cause,  and  I  assume    1 
il  is  an  axiom  that,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  can  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  he  should  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of 
the  teacher. 

The  //u'rti  law  of  good  discipline  is  industry.     Both  the  teacher    I 
and  the  pupil  must  work.     Indolence  in  him  begets  idleness  in  them. 
Life,  energy  and  industry  manifested  by  him  will  be   at  once  repro-    1 
duced  in  them.     The  teacher  must  work  to  fit  himself  for  bis  high    ] 
calling  and  to  elevate  his  profession.    He  must  work  for  his  school,  to    I 
interest  and  benefit  his  patrons,  to  rouse  and  inspire  his  pupils,  and  lo    I 
prepare  himself  for  his  daily  teaching.     The  good  teacher  succeeds  in    ] 
making  his  pupils  work,  not  only  by  direct  effort,  but  also  through  the  \ 
intlueiice  of  a  well-disciplined  school.     With  pupils  of  common  physi- 
cal and  mental  ability,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  enforce  industry. 
It  is  the  teacher's  business  rather  to  direct  and  control  this  activity,. 
in  a  systematic  process  of  self-culture  and  development. 

The  jouyth  law  of  good  discipline,  and  a  powerful  and  moulding- 
aud  controlling  power  in  the  school-room  is  public  opinion.  This 
should  be  created  and  directed  by  the  teacher,  else  he  is  powerless. 
He  should  create  a  lavorable  opinion  of  himself  aud  thus  gain  the  con- 
Gdence  and  respect  of  his  patrons  and  his  pupils.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, he  should  not  attempt  to  gratify  all  Iheir  wishes.  The  reckless 
are  always  the  first  to  find  fault  with  loose  discipline.  If  teachers 
would  l>e  respected  in  their  of&ce  they  will  govern  with  firmness  and 
rigor,  and  yet  always  act  with  kindness,  magnanimity  and  justice.  | 
Public  opinion  must  be  employed  to  secure  good  order,  control  reck-  i 
lessnees,  subdue  rebellion,  aud  crush  out  the  evil  tendency  of  bad 
bsbits.  Whatever  is  right  and  necessary  and  proper  lo  make  a  good 
school  should  be  make  popular.  Whatever  is  wrong  and  of  evil  tend, 
cncy  should  b«  made  unpopular.  This  with  a  due  amount  of  skill- 
l*f(,  patience,  aud  perseverance  can  be  done.  How  can  we  keep  our 
pupib  from  cutting  our  school -houses,  neigbborb'  fences,  elc.  ?     How 
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can  we  keep  school  and  other  property  free  from  the  knife,  the  peaci 
and  the  crayon  ?  The  answer  is:  "By  piling  on  motives."  By  the 
power  of  public  opinion. 

Kindness  is  Xhe  Ji/th  law  of  good  discipline.  By  kindness  as  ex- 
empliSed  in  the  life  of  teachers,  I  mean  their  uniform  good  will,  earn- 
est sympathy,  and  hearty  generosity  habitually  exercised  towards  pu- 
pils. When  kindness  once  has  possession  of  the  human  heart  il  is  all- 
pervading  and  overpowering,  and  especially  if  brought  to  bear  upon 
sympathetic  childhood  and  youth.  If  teachers  show  pupils  by  their 
personal  attention  and  kindness  thai  they  are  their  true  friends,  and  that 
all  their  efforts  are  designed  to  secure  his  best  good,  aud  make  pupils 
believe  it.  they  hold  them  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  have  no  further 
need  of  physical  force.  But  this  kinduess  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  everj'  trae  system  of  government,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  sub- 
stitute for  authority,  or  an  obstacle  to  severity,  when  the  good  of  the 
individual  or  the  school  demands  it.  The  teacher  should  cherish 
abiding  love  for  his  pupils,  and  that  love  is  never  more  truly  exempli- 
fied than  in  inflicting  necessary  pain  in  the  management  of  our  public 
affairs.  Of  the  teacher's  heart,  Shakspeare  could  not  say;  "It  is  too 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,"  il  only  he  has  eaougb  of  author- 
ity, finnuess  and  executive  will. 

Have  as  few  rules  or  laws  as  possible  is  the  sixth  law  of  good  dis- 
cipline. Make  your  list  as  long  as  you  will  you  cannot  cover  everj- 
case  that  may  arise.  Pupils  will  infer,  and  logically,  too.  that  what- 
ever they  do  they  have  committed  no  offense  if  they  have  broken  no 
rule.  Again  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  often  suggests  the  thing  for- 
bidden to  the  child's  mind,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident:  "A  careful  mother  about  to  leave  home,  and  having  a  peck 
of  beans  in  Ihe  house,  it  occurred  to  her  over-careful  soul  that  her 
children  might  be  tempted  to  put  them  in  their  noses  during  her  ab- 
sence. So  she  left  them  with  the  following  emphatic  admonition,  en- 
forced by  an  ominous  shake  of  the  finger.  ■  Now,  children,  be  careful 
while  I  am  gone,  and  don't  put  any  of  those  beans  in  your  noses;'  and 
the  result,  on  her  return  she  found  their  noses  full  of  beans." 

Human  nature  craves  for  what  is  forbidden,  and  as  an  illustration 
!  refer  you  to  our  first  mother  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Pupils  will 
violate  the  spirit  of  a  rule  when  they  keep  its  letter.  If  whispering  be 
forbidden,  writing  on  the  slate  may  follow;  and  if  this  be  forbidden, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  other  devices  peco- 
nluitive  ingenuity  of  the  pupils  of  to-day.     Every  i 
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Mble,  as  he  desires  tbe  greater  reward.  Iqsubordmatton  becomes  a 
habit,  and  he  soon  loses  all  respect  for  authority,  and  those  who  exer- 
cise it  over  him,  and  grows  up  iu  reckless  disregard  of  the  laws  under 
which  he  lives.  We  have  had  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  family,  school  or  nation  during  the  past  few  years.  School  dis- 
cipline has  its  power  and  influence  while  yet  unbroken,  and  when  no 
penalties  appear.  Indeed,  the  very  object  of  school  law  is  to  prevent, 
and  not  to  punish.  The  necessity  of  punishment  as  often  results  from 
the  absence  of  rigid  authority  as  from  any  other  cause,  and  I  assume 
it  as  an  axiom  that,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  can  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  school,  he  should  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of 
the  teacher. 

The  /Airii  law  of  good  discipline  is  industry.  Both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  must  work.  Indolence  in  him  begets  idleness  in  them. 
Life,  energy  and  industry  manifested  by  him  will  be  at  once  repro- 
duced in  them.  The  teacher  must  work  to  fit  himself  for  his  high 
calliug  and  to  elevate  his  profession.  He  must  work  for  his  school,  to 
blerest  and  benefit  his  patrons,  to  rouse  and  inspire  his  pupils,  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  daily  teachiug.  The  good  teacher  succeeds  in 
making  his  pupils  work,  not  only  by  direct  effort,  but  also  through  the 
influence  of  a  well -disciplined  school.  With  pupils  of  common  physi- 
cal and  mental  ability,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  enforce  industry. 
It  is  the  teacher's  business  rattier  to  direct  and  control  this  activity,. 
ID  a  systematic  process  of  self-culture  and  development. 

The  /otirt/t  law  of  good  discipline,  and  a  powerful  and  moulding: 
ud  controlling  power  in  the  school-room  is  public  opinion,  This- 
shoitld  be  created  and  directed  by  the  teacher,  else  he  is  powerless. 

dlould  create  a  lavorable  opinion  of  himself  and  thus  gain  the  con- 
e  and  respect  of  his  patrons  and  his  pupils.     To  do  this,  how- 

Ehe  should  not  attempt  to  gratify  all  their  wishes.  The  reckless 
t  always  the  first  to  find  fault  with  loose  discipline.  If  teachers 
'onld  be  respected  in  their  office  they  will  govern  with  firmness  and 
rigor,  and  yet  always  act  with  kindness,  magnanimity  and  justice. 
Public  opinion  must  be  employed  to  secure  good  order,  control  reck- 
lessness, subdue  rebellion,  and  crush  out  the  evil  tendency  of  bad 
^bits.  Whatever  is  right  and  necessary  and  proper  to  make  a  good 
school  should  be  make  popular.  Whatever  is  wrong  and  of  evil  tend, 
ency  should  be  made  unpopular.  This  with  a  due  amount  ofskill- 
tict,  patience,  and  perseverance  can  be  done.  How  can  we  keep  our 
pupils  from  cutting  our  school-houses,  neighborh'  fences,  etc.  ?     How 
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remedy  will  cure,  and  that  must  be  administered  promptly.  Now, 
shall  the  powerful  medicine  be  given  at  once,  or  as  a  last  i«sort  after 
mild  remedies  have  failed.  Give  the  * 'calomel**  at  once,  and  the 
patient  recovers.  **Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  under  such 
circumstances.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  corporal  pun- 
ishment and  moral  suasion,  but  their  appropriate  use  in  school  disci- 
pline is  seldom  understood,  it  seems  to  me.  Moral  suasion  is  not 
the  proper  remedy  for  bold  and  defiant  violations  of  law,  if  we 
mean  by  that  term  the  persuading  of  the  culprit  to  return  to  obedience 
or  the  purchase  of  his  allegiance  by  a  promised  reward.  Rebellion 
should  be  met  by  stunning,  crushing  blows,  such  as  will  vindicate  and 
re-establish  authority  and  deter  others  from  committing  the  same 
crime.  Mildness  is  cruelty  under  such  circumstances.  All  such  cases 
demand  instant  and  determined  action. 

The  time  for  conciliation  is  after  the  rebels  are  subjugated,  and 
the  authority  ot  the  government  is  restored.  Moral  influence  and 
kindness  should  attend  every  act  of  severity;  never  let  the  sun  go 
down  upon  the  wrath  of  a  chastised  pupil.  See  him  alone.  Bring  to 
!)car  ui>on  him  every  moral  power,  treat  him  now  with  kindness  and 
confidence,  and  thus  restore  him  to  duty  and  to  favor.  Without  the 
rod  moral  suasion  might  have  been  powerless,  or  if  successful,  what 
was  >;aiiied  by  persuasion  was  lost  to  authority.  It  must  never  be 
tlou!)tcil  that  the  teacher  has  supreme  control  over  his  little  kingdom. 
Tlic  system  here  recommended  does  not  offer  an  angry  word  or  blow 
loi  every  offense,  real  or  fancied.  Those  who  adopt  it  will  punish  the 
least.  When  severe  punishment  becomes  necessary,  the  pupil  is  made 
lo  believe  that  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  of  passion,  nerves  the  arm  to 
«ttnke  the  blow.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  command,  the  pupil's  duty  to  obey.  Practically,  the  system 
wX  government  based  upon  authority  has  alone  been  successful;  every 
l^ntvni  that  has  abandoned  the  right  or  lost  the  power  to  punish  has 
|Mveil  a  failure. 

LttHt  but  not  least  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  secure  good  disd- 

IM  iM  tiiat  teachers  receive  a  fair  renmneration  for  services  rendered. 

^  nalury  means  poor  teacher,  and  poor  teacher  means  poor  disci- 

^1^         It        'r        'r 

A  Hehool  superintendent  should  be  a  student  of  human  nature 

I  \«|  elnld  nature.     He  must  be  willing  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 

Uu»ttUl  be  a  constant  reader.     He  should  be  familiar  not  only  with 

v^kI  hirittture,  but  with  the  ever-increasing  literature  of  the  present. 

^^V\  Sn*T.  T.  L.  Hkaton,  Fresno. 
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Some  Changes  in  Supertntendency. 


[A  P»per  1 


If  Ihe  world  has  undergone  or  is  undergoing  some  radical  changes 
1  the  matter  of  scientific,  religious  and  social  conceptions,  and  in  the 
methods  of  establishing  them,  as  few  will  dispute,  then  certainly  a 
new  system  of  education,  both  in  matter  and  method,  must  be  pound- 
ing at  our  school  doors.  This  need  not  and  does  not  mean  that  the 
new  is  inimical  or  controversial  of  the  old.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
old  education  has  attended  to  the  work  of  its  generation  surprisingly 
well. 

Under  past  notion^  of  school  education,  superinlendency  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  simplicity.  All  that  any  one  who  wanted  to  knofr 
all  about  the  subject  had  to  do  was  to  ask  the  trustees,  or  turn  to  the 
school  law,  for  there  the  whole  matter  was  treated  so  clearly  that  a 
man  would  be  a  fool  lo  ask  questions  about  it.  But  in  these  latter 
days  if  we  want  to  know  anything  about  superin tendency,  or  in  fact 
any  point  ofeiJucaiion,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  study  pedagogy 
and  psychology  and  a  lot  of  other  "ologies,"  about  which  only  preach- 
ers formerly  knew  anything,  in  order  to  get  the  kiuks  in  our  common 
understanding  of  what  has  always  been  considered  the  simplest  of 
matters. 

The  superintending  oflScer  of  the  past  generation  was  a  simple 
hearted  old  gentleman:  what  he  knew,  be  knew,  and  he  knew  every- 
thing. He  did  not  take  much  stock  in  this  study  of  pedagogy  and 
such  stuff.  He  knew  all  that  without  studying.  Such  things  came 
naturally  to  him.  In  his  oflf  hours — those  hours  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  watering  the  lawn  or  tending  the  baby— he  had  taught 
school,  and  there  was  nothing  about  schools  which  you  might  ask  him 
that  he  could  not  answer  definitely  before  the  words  were  fairly  out  of 
your  mouth. 

The  modern  type  is  yet  an  embryo,  but  he  is  a  precocious  yonng- 
sler  and  has  already  done  considerable  writing  for  the  journals,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  is  is  a  dapper  young  man  fresh  from 
half  a  dozen  or  more  universities,  a  European  traveller  and  one  who 
has  the  philosophy  of  education  from  Aquinas  lo  Zeno  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue.  More  than  likely  he  carries  in  his  vest  pocket  a  chunk  of 
the  identical  school-house  Pestalozzi  built.  His  distinguishing  feat- 
ure is  the  sublimely  aggravating  totality  of  his  ignorance 


iniiig   leat-        _ 
all  school     ^H 
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they  move.  A  kind,  gentle,  southern  wind  has  moved  these  limbs 
back  to  place,  but  an  eastern  wind  would  not  let  them  remain  at  rest, 
so  they  moved  again  until  the  gentle  western  wind  brought  them  to 
their  places. 

This  device  may  be  used  in  the  first  three  grades. 

Lilian  E.  Shirley,  Senior  B. 


Los  Angeles  Department. 


Miss  Bell  E.  Cooper, Editor-in-Chief 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Young,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brand, 

Miss  Orabel  Chilton,         Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,      \  -       -         Assistants 

Miss  Helen  Vinyard, 


} 


News. 

If  the  continual  ring  of  trowel  and  hammer  about  the  new  build- 
ing is  any  criterion,  our  Normal  School  must  be  '^rapidly  broadening 
out  and  building  up." 

The  first  number  of  the  Nonnal  Exponent,  recently  issued,  is  both 
editorially  and  typographically  a  credit  to  our  school.  It  is  a  sixteen- 
page  magazine,  containing  essays,  poems,  editorials,  news  items  and 
a  promising  professional  department.  Students,  Faculty,  alumni, 
county  superintendents  and  exchanges  unite  in  words  of  praise  and 
encouragement. 

The  Juniors  are  now  busily  engaged  in  making  putty  relief  maps 
of  Eurasia  and  North  America,  and  much  success  as  well  as  interest 
surrounds  their  efforts.  Modeling  is  receiving  much  more  attention 
now  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  Christmas  term,  the  students  for  the  first  time 
received  their  standings  in  letters  instead  of  in  per  cents.  In  making 
this  change,  the  Faculty  has  only  acted  in  accordance  with  its  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  this  system,  which  is  rapidl)-  gaining  in  popularity. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  return  to  their  A,  B,  C's  has  been  an  ab- 
sorbing topic  of  conversation  among  the  pupils  for  some  time. 

Sloyd. 
In  this  progressive  age  of  educational  advancement,  manual  train- 
ing is  one  of  the  subjects  that  has  aroused  wide-spread  interest,  and 
esi)ecially  during  the  last  decade  has  this  branch  of  education  been  dis- 
cussed by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.     Various  methods  of  in- 
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struclion  have  been  advocated,  but  few  have  met  with  greater  favor 
than  that  known  as  the  Sloyd. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January  izth,  the  school  listened  to 
-an  ioleresting  lecture  on  this  system,  delivered  by  Prof.  Gustav  Lar- 
Bcm,  Principal  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  of  Boston,  and  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  faculty  and  many  visiting  teachers,  manifested 
great  interest  in  his  instructive  talk. 

He  explained  that  training  of  the  hand  is  also  training  of  the 
mind;  and  that,  recognizing  this  truth,  the  Sloyd  system  sets  the  pu- 
pils to  working  in  wood  in  order  to  develop  his  mental  powers. 
To  adjust  himself  to  the  work  in  hand,  to  select  the  proper  wood,  and 
the  most  suitable  tools,  and  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  way.  all  re- 
quire the  fullest  exercise  of  the  child's  judgment.  The  outline  of 
every  model  is  artistically  proportioned,  thus  developing  in  the  child 
an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Every  object  made  must  reproduce 
the  model  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch;  this,  it  is  claimed,  leads 
from  exactness  iu  the  tangible  to  exactness  tn  thought.  No  putty, 
glue  or  paiut  eau  be  used  to  cover  defects  iu  workmanship,  and  inside 
and  outside,  seen  aud  unseen,  must  be  finished  with  equal  careful- 
ness, a  requirement  which  continually  fosters  the  strictest  honesty  of 
character.  The  child  ihould  understand  the  use  of  the  article  he  is 
making:  it  is  rather  tiresome  for  him  to  make  a  number  of  holes  in  a 
block  of  wood,  but  if  told  that  be  is  making  a  tool-holder,  his  interest 
is  quickly  awakened. 

Prof.  Larson  advocates  Sloyd  work,  not  as  special  training,  but 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  study  iu  our  public  schools.  Wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried,  its  results  have  been  markedly  successful,  pu- 
pils invariably  doing  better  in  the  other  studies  on  account  of  the  re- 
laxation afforded  by  this  manual  training.  The  speaker  illustrated 
his  valuable  lecture  by  means  of  models  in  all  stages  of  construction, 
and  in  closing,  he  said  that  much  regarding  the  system  could  be 
learned  by  a  visit  to  the  Sloyd  school  at  Santa  Barbara. 

When  our  new  building  is  completed,  we  hope  to  have  a  room 
devoted  to  manual  training,  and  Sloyd  bids  fair  to  become  a  favorite 
with  us  all. 


Chemical  Notes. 
[i,The  Senior  Class  has  commenced  the  study  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
ratory  now  presents  an  artistic  appearance  when  pupils,  arrayed 
in  their  various  colored  aprons,  are  stationed  at  their  .several  tables. 
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The  Styles  of  attire  for  chemical  work  are  legion,  and  if  any  *'b 
of  the  school-room"  desires  a  pattern,  the  above  mentioned  seni 
can  let  her  have  anything  from  a  plain  blue  jean,  tidily  belted  at 
waist  and  fastened  with  plain,  white  buttons,  to  a  dainty,  be-fril 
gingham  with  long  tabs,  coquettishly  tied  behind,  and  to  be  w 
with  silver  stick-pins  at  the  neck. 

It  is  highly  amusing  to  watch  the  different  faces  during  this  f 
work.  Serious,  thoughtful  pupils  go  calmly  to  work,  while  mei 
talkative  ones  are  afraid  even  of  the  Bunsen  burners.  . However,  Im 
English,  our  painstaking  instructor,  will  soon  have  all  initiated,  i 
good  results  are  sure  to  follow. 


Chico  Normal  School. 


The  course  of  lectures  given  before  the  Normal  pupils  has  t 
far  been  very  interesting.  We  have  heard  ex-President  Horace  Dc 
speak  on  **the  Classic  and  Romantic  in  Literature,''  George  Cable 
* 'Creole  Days,*'  Joaquin  Miller  on  •*Student-life  at  Heidelberg  i 
Oxford,"  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  on  "Three  Great  Teachers,"  i 
Mrs.  Harland  on  the  ''World's  Fair. 

We  are  to  hear,  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  Pres.  Kello 
Pres.  Jordan,  Bishop  Nichols,  Prof.  Gayley,  Gen.  W.  H.  Barnes,  J( 
P.  Irish  and  the  Boston  Mendelsohn  Quintette  Club,  This  is  a  goc 
array  of  talent  and  the  school  is  especially  fortunate  in  obtaining  tl 
jiervices. 

The  next  term,  which  will  soon  open,  promises  to  begin  wit) 
large  addition  to  our  numbers. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  our  physiology  classes.     Prof.  Wil 
til  a  most  earnest  student  himself,  and  we  all  are  inspired  by  his 
ample.      The  discussions  in  the  recitations  are  lively  and  full 
thought.    The  class  is  cow  wrestling  with  the  theories  of  the  mat 
Ms  and  dualists. 

Iteoantly  we  began  a  series  of  recitations  from  the  rostrum  of 
90a  Irom  Emerson.     Principal  Pennell  gave  us  a  talk  about 
Cgapber  as  he  knew  him  when  in  college,  thus  bringing  hom< 
104^e  vividly  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  him. 
tUmil^^  recitations  will  be  given  from  Longfellow,   Lowell,   I 
Arnold  and  other  authors. 
^h^  cf>tkr9it  in  biology,  under  Prof.  Seymour,  is  very  popt 
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The  Professor  can  often  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  girls,  who 
are  endeavoring  to  solve  all  kinds  of  biological  puzzles. 

More  attention  has  been  given  this  year  to  music  than  heretofore, 
fesnlting  in  a  marked  improvement  in  this  department. 

Our  morning  exercises  are  made  more  enjoyable  by  the  excellent 
rendering  of  the  chants  and  choruses.  We  have  general  chorus  prac- 
ttce  twice  a  week,  besides  our  regnlar  class  work.  Our  Principal  has 
shown  great  interest  in  the  music,  and  his  presence  gives  zest  to  our 
practice. 

The  all-absorbing  question  with  ns  just  now  is — Shall  we  be  pro- 
oioted  ?  We  shall  know  soon. 

Listener. 


The  Pioneers. 

it  atone  ia  my  chamtKr,  this  last  of  the  dyiug  jear, 
Uim  sbadea  of  the  past  surround  me,  and  taint  throngli  the  storm  I  hear 
Old  tales  of  the  castlea  builded  nnder  shelving  rock  and  pine, 
Of  the  bearded  men  and  stalwart  I  greeted  in  "forty-nine," 
The  giants  with  hopes  audacious,  the  giants  of  iron  limb, 
The  giants  who  felled  the  forests  when  the  trails  were  new  and  dim  ; 

^'ho  swept  down  the  mountain  gorges,  and  painted  their  endless  night 
^ith  their  cabins  rudely  fashioued,  and  their  camp-fires'  ruddy  light  ; 
■Who  hnilded  the  great  town  and  cities,  who  swung  back  the  Golden  Gati 
And  Uewed  from  the  mighty  ashlar  the  form  of  a  soverign  State  ; 
rVrtio  came  like  the  flood  of  waters  to  a  thirsty  desert  plain, 

d  where  there  had  been  no  reapers,  grew  valleys  of  golden  grain, 

RoLLiN  P.  Daggett. 


'•To  the  Builders  of  the  West." 

Bar  closely  the  curtained  windows. 

Shut  the  sunlight  out  from  every  pane, 
While,  free  from  the  world's  intrusion, 

And  from  curious  eyes  profane, 
I  take  from  its  leathern  casket 

K  dinted  old  cup  of  tin — 
More  precious  than  shining  silver — 

And  blessing  the  draught  within, 
t  drink  alone  in  the  silence 

To  the  Builders  of  the  West  : 
"Long  life  to  the  hearts  still  beating. 

And  peace  to  the  hearts  at  rest." 

ROLLIN   P.  DaCGHTT. 
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/^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

i^^^^^^i:  AND  TRUSTEES.  :p^^^^Sy 


The  Discipline  of  the  School. 


EXCERPT   FROM   PAPER    READ    BY    F.    L.    MANASSE   AT   HUMBOLDT  CC 

INSTITUTE,    NOV.,     1 893. 


aK  *  *  We  know  of  no  better  way  of  guiding  the  young  teacl 
er's  scholastic  craft  clear  of  the  many  breakers  which  occur  at  soff 
period  of  the  teacher's  school  life  than  by  citing  a  few  methods  whi< 
we  think  will  aid  him  materially.  The  teacher's  will  must  be  suprenJ 
This  is  the  ^rsi  law  of  good  discipline.  This  is  the  very  germ  ai 
only  foundation  of  good  government.  School  discipline  is  a  gover 
ment,  not  of  persuasion,  not  of  reasons  assigned,  not  the  will  of  a  m 
jority,  but  of  one  master.  From  this  decision  there  may  be  an  appes 
but  disobedience  never. 

All  school  laws  must  be  based  upon  authority.  This  is  the  secor^ 
law  of  good  discipline.  Before  making  any  laws  we  should  have  a 
thority  for  the  same.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  persuasic 
must  never  take  the  place  of  authority  in  school  management.  Whe 
however,  the  rtgh^  to  maintain  authority  is  not  questioned  by  the  p 
pil  or  after  he  has  been  subdued  to  obedience.  M^«,  and  not  till  the 
may  we  invite,  persuade,  win. 

Obedience  is  not  a  voluntary  compliance  with  a  request,  but 
hearty  response  to  acknowledged  authority,  an  implicit  yielding  to 
command.  Such  obedience,  prompt  and  unreserved,  is  the  duty  • 
every  pupil.  Kindness  cannot  supply  the  place  of  authority.  Insu 
ordination  to  authority  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  day,  and  cs 
we  doubt  that  this  has  arisen  from  the  loss  of  authority  in  the  fami! 
and  in  the  school  ?  Parents  and  teachers  have  abandoned  the  princ 
pies  of  government  established  by  our  fathers.  Thej^  no  longer  e. 
Jorce  obedience,  but  attempt  to  buy  it  by  a  promised  reward.  So  priz< 
or  other  sugar-plums  are  offered  as  a  condition  of  submission,  and  mai 
the  effect  of  discipline  upon  the  child!  Who  conquers  in  this  iustanc 
The  pupil  and  not  the  master.  He  soon  learns  that  disobedience  is  tl 
best  currency  at  his  command  to  purchase  the  desired  favor,  hence  h 
stubbornness  becomes  more  persistent,  and  his  impudence  more  into 
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'«able,  as  he  desiies  the  greater  reward.     Insubordination  becomes  a 

laabil.  and  he  soon  loses  all  respect  for  authority,  and  those  who  exer- 

ise  it  over  him,  and  grows  up  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  laws  under 

.'hich  he  lives.     We  have  had  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  the  history 

f  the  family,  school  or  nation  during  the  past  few  years.     School  dis- 

■ipline  has  its  power  and  influence  while  yet  unbroken,  and  when  no 

:nallies  appear.     Indeed,  the  very  object  of  school  law  is  to  prevent, 

ad  not  to  punish.     The  necessity  of  punishment  as  often  results  from 

le  absence  of  rigid  authority  as  from  any  other  cause,  and  I  assume 

as  an  axiom  that,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  can  affect  the 

elfare  of  the  school,  he  should  he  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of 

t  tie  teacher. 

The  lAirii  law  of  good  discipline  is  industry.  Both  the  teacher 
a»3d  the  pupil  must  work.  Indoleuce  in  him  begets  idleness  in  them. 
t^ife.  energy  and  industry  manifested  by  him  will  be  at  once  repro- 
duced in  them.  The  teacher  must  work  to  fit  himself  for  bis  high 
cr^lliug  and  to  elevate  his  profession.  He  must  work  for  his  school,  to- 
»- interest  and  benefit  his  patrons,  to  rouse  and  inspire  his  pupils,  and  to 
t>X'epaTe  himself  for  his  daily  teaching.  The  good  leacher  succeeds  in 
^■aaking  his  pupils  work,  not  only  by  direct  effort,  but  also  through  the 
''i^iflueDce  of  a  well-disciplined  school.  With  pupils  of  common  physi- 
cal and  mental  ability,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  enforce  industry. 
It  is  the  teacher's  business  rather  to  direct  and  control  this  activity, 
*^tz  a  systematic  process  of  self  culture  and  development. 

The  fourth  law  of  good  discipline,  and  a  powerful  and  moulding 
ftnd  controlling  power  in  the  school-room  is  public  opinion.  This 
should  be  created  and  directed  by  the  teacher,  else  be  is  powerless. 
lie  should  create  a  lavorable  opinion  ot  himself  and  thus  gain  the  con- 
Bdence  and  respect  of  his  patrons  and  his  pupils.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, he  should  uot  attempt  to  gratify  all  their  wishes.  The  reckless 
are  always  the  first  to  find  fault  with  loose  discipline.  If  teachers- 
Would  be  respected  in  their  office  they  will  govern  with  firmness  and 
rigor,  and  yet  always  act  with  kindness,  magnanimity  and  justice. 
Public  opinion  must  be  employed  to  secure  good  order,  control  reck- 
lessness, subdue  rebellion,  and  crush  out  the  evil  tendency  of  bad 
habits.  Whatever  is  right  and  nece.ssaty  and  proper  to  make  a  good 
school  should  be  make  popular.  Whatever  is  wrong  and  of  evil  tend, 
ency  should  be  made  unpopular.  This  with  a  due  amount  of  skill- 
tact,  patience,  and  perseverance  can  be  done.  How  can  we  keep  our 
pupils  from  cutting  our  school-houses,  neighbors'  fences,  etc.  ?     How 
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can  we  keep  school  and  other  property  free  from  the  knife,  the  pencil 
and  the  crayon?  The  answer  is:  ''By  piling  on  motives."  By  the 
power  of  public  opinion. 

Kindness  is  the  Jifih  law  of  good  discipline.  By  kindness  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  life  of  teachers,  I  mean  their  uniform  good  will,  earn- 
est sympathy,  and  hearty  generosity  habitually  exercised  towards  pu- 
pils. When  kindness  once  has  possession  of  the  human  heart  it  is  all- 
pervading  and  overpowering,  and  especially  if  brought  to  bear  upon 
sympathetic  childhood  and  youth.  If  teachers  show  pupils  by  their 
personal  attention  and  kindness  that  they  are  their  true  friends,  and  that 
all  their  efforts  are  designed  to  secure  his  best  good,  and  make  pupils' 
believe  it,  they  hold  them  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  have  no  further 
need  of  physical  force.  But  this  kindness  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  ievery  true  system  of  government,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  sub- 
stitute for  authority,  or  an  obstacle  to  severity,  when  the  good  of  the 
individual  or  the  school  demands  it.  The  teacher  should  cherish 
abiding  love  for  his  pupils,  and  that  love  is  never  more  truly  exempli- 
fied than  in  inflicting  necessary  pain  in  the  management  of  our  public 
affairs.  Of  the  teacher's  heart,  Shakspeare  could  not  say:  **It  is  too 
full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,''  ii  only  he  has  enough  of  author- 
ity, firmness  and  executive  will. 

Have  as  few  rules  or  laws  as  possible  is  the  sixth  law  of  good  dis- 
cipline. Make  your  list  as  long  as  you  will  you  cannot  cover  every 
case  that  may  arise.  Pupils  will  infer,  and  logically,  too,  that  what- 
ever they  do  they  have  committed  no  offense  if  they  have  broken  no 
rule.  Again  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  often  suggests  the  thing  for- 
bidden to  the  child's  mind,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident:  **A  careful  mother  about  to  leave  home,  and  having  a  peck 
of  beans  in  the  house,  it  occurred  to  her  over-careful  soul  that  her 
children  might  be  tempted  to  put  them  in  their  noses  during  her  ab- 
sence. So  she  left  them  with  the  following  emphatic  admonition,  en- 
forced by  an  ominous  shake  of  the  finger,  *  Now,  children,  be  careful 
while  I  am  gone,  and  don't  put  any  of  those  beans  in  your  noses;'  and 
as  the  result,  on  her  return  she  found  their  noses  full  of  beans." 

Human  nature  craves  for  what  is  forbidden,  and  as  an  illustration 

re  refer  you  to  our  first  mother  in  the  garden  of  Eden.     Pupils  will 

folate  the  spirit  of  a  rule  when  they  keep  its  letter.    If  whispering  be 

forbidden,  writing  on  the  slate  may  follow;  and  if  this  be  forbidden, 

^course  is  had  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  other  devices  pecu- 

ar  to  the  intuitive  ingenuity  of  the  pupils  of  to-day.     Every  rule  ties 
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laeteaclier's  bauds.  If  he  makes  a  law  he  must  see  it  enforced.  If 
be  has  a  fixed  penalty  for  an  offense,  be  is  not  at  liberty  to  vary  it, 
and  he  finds  his  rules  and  his  laws  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
dealing  freely  with  each  misdemeanor,  as  the  circumstances  or  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case  may  demand,  and  this  brings  me  to  consider 
the  discipline  of  punishment.  We  have  spoken  of  the  power  of  sys- 
tems of  law  and  of  kindness  in  their  silent  but  effective  influence  upon 
pupils.  We  have  spoken  of  the  methods  and  the  means  of  preventing 
evil. 

We  come  now  to  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  when  crime  has 
been  committed.  Wholesome  laws  will  be  violated  under  every  sys- 
tem of  school  management.  The  question  is,  shall  the  discipline  of 
the  school  be  positive  and  efficient  ?  If  so,  tbe  teacher  must  have  the 
right,  power  and  disposition  to  inflict  punishment  when  necessary.  If 
this  right  be  denied,  or  this  power  withheld,  the  discipline  of  the 
school  is  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  and  it  cannot  be  sustained. 
In  the  dispensation  of  penalties,  professional  knowledge  and  wise  dis- 
crimination are  requisite.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
oflense  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  a  distinction  always  made  be- 
tween willful  and  unintentional  wrong.  The  isolated  act  of  transgres- 
sion  does  not  indicate  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  nor  the  kind  of  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted;  the  presence  or  absence  of  palliating  circum- 
stances, the  motives  which  generated  the  act,  the  present  views  and 
feelings  of  the  offending  pupil,  must  all  be  taken  into  con.si deration. 
Never  threaten  specific  punishment  for  anticipated  offenses.  No  two 
cases  of  transgression  will  be  exactly  alike,  and  hence  the  kind  and 
degree  of  punishment  should  be  varied  as  the  case  demands.  The 
good  disciplinarian  need  seldom  resort  to  severe  punishment,  yet  he 
shoold  never  relinquish  his  right  to  punish  as  circumstances  require; 
nor  does  he  regard  severity  when  necessary  as  an  evil  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  indeed  a  sore  evil  that  mortification  has  so  endangered  the  life  of 
a  patient  that  amputation  is  necessary,  but  how  fortunate  it  is  that 
you  have  at  hand  surgical  skill  and  suitable  instruments  to  perform 
the  operation.  Solomon's  rod  which  restores  the  patient  to  obedience 
and  to  duty  is  a  blessing  whose  influence  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
as  long  as  the  offender  lives. 

Severe  punishment  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  resort.  When 
it  may  be  inflicted  at  all,  it  is  the  first  resort  and  the  true  remedy. 
Allow  me  to  illustrate.  A  skillful  physician  is  called  to  prescribe  for 
a  patient  sick  almost  to  death.     He  sees  at  a  glance  that  only  one 
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remedy  will  cure,  and  that  must  be  administered  promptly.  Now, 
shall  the  powerful  medicine  be  given  tit'onee,  or -as  a  last  resort  after 
mild  remedies  have  failed.  Give  the  ''calomel**  at  onoe,  and  the 
patient  recovers.  **Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  under  such 
circumstances.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  corporal  pun- 
ishment and  moral  suasion,  but  their  appropriate  use  in  school  disci- 
pline is  seldom  understood,  it  seems  to  me.  Moral  suasion  is  not 
the  proper  remedy  for  bold  and  defiant  violations  of  law,  if  we 
mean  by  that  term  the  persuading  of  the  culprit  to  return  to  obedience 
or  the  purchase  of  his  allegiance  by  a  promised  reward.  Rebellion 
should  be  met  by  stunning,  crushing  blows,  such  as  will  vindicate  and 
re-establish  authority  and  deter  others  from  committing  the  same 
crime.  Mildness  is  cruelty  under  such  circumstances.  All  such  cases 
demand  instant  and  determined  action. 

The  time  for  conciliation  is  after  the  rebels  are  subjugated,  and 
the  authority  of  the  government  is  restored.  Moral  influence  and 
kindness  should  attend  every  act  of  severity;  never  let  the  sun  go 
down  upon  the  wrath  of  a  chastised  pupil.  See  him  alone.  Bring  to 
bear  upon  him  every  moral  power,  treat  him  now  with  kindness  and 
confidence,  and  thus  restore  him  to  duty  and  to  favor.  Without  the 
rod  moral  suasion  might  have  been  powerless,  or  if  successful,  what 
was  gained  by  persuasion  was  lost  to  authoritj'.  It  must  never  be 
doubted  that  the  teacher  has  supreme  control  over  his  little  kingdom. 
The  system  here  recommended  does  not  offer  an  angry  word  or  blow 
for  every  offense,  real  or  fancied.  Those  who  adopt  it  will  punish  the 
least.  When  severe  punishment  becomes  necessary,  the  pupil  is  made 
to  believe  that  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  of  passion,  nerves  the  arm  to 
strike  the  blow.  He  is  made  to  understand  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  command,  the  pupil's  duty  to  obey.  Practically,  the  system 
of  government  based  upon  authority  has  alone  been  successful;  every 
system  that  has  abandoned  the  right  or  lost  the  power  to  punish  has 
proved  a  failure. 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  secure  good  disci- 
pline is  that  teachers  receive  a  fair  remuneration  for  services  rendered. 
Poor  salary  means  poor  teacher,  and  poor  teacher  means  poor  disci- 
pline.    *     *     *  ^ 

A  school  superintendent  should  be  a  student  of  human  nature 
and  of  child  nature.  He  must  be  willing  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 
He  should  be  a  constant  reader.  He  should  be  familiar  not  only  with 
school  literature,  but  with  the  ever-increasing  literature  of  the  present. 
— City  Supt.  T.  L.  Heaton,  Fresno. 
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Some  CbBDges  in  SuperlnteDdency. 


If  the  world  has  undergone  or  is  undergoing  some  radical  changes 
'-to  the  matter  of  scientific,  religious  and  social  conceptions,  and  in  the 
methods  of  establishing  them,  as  few  will  dispute,  then  certainly  a 
new  system  of  education,  both  in  matter  and  method,  must  be  pound- 
ing at  our  school  doors.  This  need  not  and  does  not  mean  that  the 
new  is  inimical  or  controversial  of  the  old.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
old  education  has  attended  to  the  work  of  its  generation  surprisingly 
well. 

Under  past  notions*  of  school  education,  superintendeocy  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  simplicity.  All  that  any  one  who  wanted  to  knov 
all  about  the  subject  had  to  do  was  to  ask  the  trustees,  or  turn  to  the 
school  law,  for  there  the  whole  matter  was  treated  so  clearly  that  a 
man  would  be  a  fool  to  ask  questions  about  it.  But  in  these  latter 
days  if  we  want  to  know  anything  about  superintendency,  or  in  fact 
any  point  of  education,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  study  pedagogy 
and  psychology  and  a  lot  of  other  "ologies,"  about  which  only  preach- 
ers formerly  knew  anything,  in  order  to  get  the  kinks  in  our  common 
understanding  of  what  has  always  been  considered  the  simplest  of 
matters. 

The  superintending  officer  of  the  past  generation  was  a  simple* 
hearted  old  gentleman;  what  he  knew,  he  knew,  and  he  knew  every- 
thing. He  did  not  take  much  stock  in  this  sludy  of  pedagogy  and 
such  stuff,  He  knew  all  that  without  studying,  Such  things  came 
naturally  to  him.  In  his  off  hours — those  hours  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  watering  the  lawn  or  tending  the  baby — he  had  taught 
school,  and  there  was  nothing  at)out  schools  which  you  might  ask  him 
that  he  could  not  answer  definitely  before  the  words  were  fairly  out  of 
your  mouth. 

The  modern  type  is  yet  an  embryo,  but  he  is  a  precocious  young- 
ster and  has  already  done  considerable  writing  for  the  journals,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  is  is  a  dapper  young  man  fresh  from 
half  a  dozen  or  more  nniversities,  a  European  traveller  and  one  who 
has  the  philosophy  of  education  from  Aquinas  to  Zeno  on  the  tip  of 
bis  tongue.  More  than  likely  he  carries  in  his  vest  pocket  a  chunk  of 
the  identical  school-house  Pestalozzi  built.  His  distinguishing  feat- 
ure is  the  sublimely  aggravating  totality  of  his  ignorance  on  all  school 
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questions.  Ask  him  the  simplest  matter — how  to  ttach  the  alphabet, 
for  example,  and  he  will  look  at  you  in  a  serio-quizzical  way  and 
gravely  reply  ''I  don't  know,  really — that's  a  problem."  He  never 
tends  the  baby  nor  waters  the  lawn,  but  he  studies  pedagogy.  In  the 
work  harness  of  practical  snperintendency  he  scorns  those  inspiring 
duties  in  which  his  predecessor  so  gloried.  He  declines  to  act  as 
clerk  of  the  Board,  wants  a  secretary,  a  type- writer  and  a  type-writer 
girl,  refuses  to  figure  upon  new  buildings  and  grows  positively  hyster- 
ical when  expected  to  assist  the  janitor  in  distributing  paper,  pens, 
and  chalk.  What  he  wants  to  do,  he  volubly  explains,  is  to  teach  the 
teachers  pedagogy.  He  writes  a  good  deal  about  systems  of  schocd 
organization,  but  in  this  matter  he  encroaches  upon  the  crowning  pre- 
rogative of  his  predecessor.  The  old  ideal  was  a  man  whose  strongf 
point,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  one  point  stronger  than  another,  was 
his  system.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  system — definite,  mathemati. 
cally  exact  system.  The  alluring  thing  about  his  system  was  its  clear- 
cut  simplicity.  A  child  could  understand  it.  He  divided  the  school 
into  four  distinct  departments.  First,  there  was  the  first  department. 
He  was  the  first  department.  He  comprised  it.  Then  there  were, 
ranging  in  order,  the  department  of  principals,  the  department  of 
teachers,  and  last  and  least,  the  department  of  pupils. 

There  was  no  waste  energy  in  this  system,  you  see,  no  mixing, 
no  jangle.  Each  department  had  its  appointed  task.  The  pupils  had 
but  one  duty:  to- wit,  to  obey.  The  teachers  had  but  one  task,  and 
this  was  to  follow  instructions.  The  principals  saw  that  the  teachers 
did  follow  instructions.  The  superintendent  did  the  thinking  for  the 
entire  outfit,  but  this  was  no  trouble  for  him,  for  as  stated,  he  was 
built  that  way.  All  the  thinking  in  the  department  was  done  by  him, 
and  without  him  no  thinking  was  done.  Moreover,  he  did  not  think 
after  the  manner  of  ordinary  mortals,  with  hide-bound  affinity  for  the 
concrete  and  particular.  His  thinking  was  fashioned  more  upon  the 
divine  pattern,  being  in  broad  general  terms  of  universal  law.  He 
thought  out  in  this  universal  way  just  how  all  teachers  should  teach 
all  pupils.  If  by  any  misadventure  of  nature  a  pupil  was  created  who 
did  not  fit  the  system,  this  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the  system. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  education  which  our  evolutionistic 
brethren  would  call  one  of  rapid  transition,  or  the  philosopher  of  his- 
tory a  creative  period.  Systems  and  methods  offered  as  universal  pin- 
aceas,  lie  scattered  by  every  roadside.  And  while  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible as  yet  to  put  the  finger  upon  the  form  that  will  eventually  prove 
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\hi  fittest  to  survive,  neverlheless.  I  think,  the  following  tendencies 
may  be  observable  in  nearly  all  modern  doctrines: 

I.  A  demand  for  the  fnlfillment  of  Carlyle's  prophecy,  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  hod  carrier  in  the  school  will  be  discharged 
and  an  architect  employed. 

II.  A  tendency  to  center  systems  about  the  individual  pupil 
rather  than  pupils  massed. 

III.  The  recognition  that  the  one  most  capable  of  solving  an  ed- 
ucational problem  is  not  the  man  with  an  abstract  theory,  fishing  in 
the  stream  of  education  with  a  teu-foot  pole,  but  the  professional  stu- 
dent-teacher who  is  up  to  his  eyes  in  the  concrete  stream;  in  other 
words,  a  tendency  to  refer  the  substance  of  methods  of  instruction  to 
the  professional  grade  teacher. 

IV.  In  general,  a  movement  to  extend  the  right,  even  the  require- 
ment to  think,  from  the  central  authority  to  the  peripheral  extrem- 
ities, *  *  In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  tidal  movement 
to  change  the  form  of  organization  from  the  monarchial  to  the  demo- 
cratic, presupposing  such  changes  in  the  professional  character  of  the 
workers  which  will  make  democracy  possible.  In  this,  then,  the  re- 
conslritction  period,  much  labor  is  before  the  superiuteudiug  body,  for 
under  present  organization  the  task  principally  falls  here. 

Two  main  problems  are  before  the  supervising  officers  of  our  city 
and  town  schools: 

I.  How  to  substitute  student- teachers  for  those  monitors  who 
look  upon  teaching  merely  as  a  wage-earning  trade. 

n.  How  to  organize  these  student- teachers  into  a  cooperative 
corps,  loyal  to  the  sacred  duty  and  higher  ideals  of  the  profession, 
which  body  may  serve  as  a  matrix  for  the  germination  of  that  sponta- 
neous energy  and  living  enthusiasm  which  ever  spring  from  demo- 
cratic cooperation. 

It  is  my  individual  opinion  that  the  more  important  of  these  two 
problems  is  the  latter;  that  the  latter  is  the  mother  of  the  former;  that 
adjustment  of  the  existing  corps  of  teachers  is  more  practicable  than 
radical  substitution,  and  that  with  every  step  toward  the  development 
of  the  healthy  and  enthusiastic  freedom  of  democratic  organization  the 
necessitj-  for  substitution  will  grow  less. 

A  portion  of  the  present  teaching  body  is  anxious  for  the  new 
work  which  will  employ  the  head  and  heart  instead  of  the  hand,  and 
will  give  ihem  in  their  daily  work  self-sufficient  ideals  and  purposes 
Worthy  of  their  life's  energy.     One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  readier 
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development  of  school  work  as  a  life  purpose,  has  been,  I  believe,  the 
hide-bound  inelastic  systems  of  saperintendency  which  have  made  the 
work  a  juiceless  routine  of  lifeless  slavery,  by  denying  the  teacher  the 
right  to  individual  thought  and  self-reliant,  self-responsible  action. 

These  chafing,  binding  straps,  tight  screws,  and  rolls  of  red  tape 
have  indeed  their  -place  in  the  control  of  wage-earners,  the  source  of 
whose  energy  is  external,  but  no  place  in  the  free  play  of  a  corps  of 
student-teachers  the  source  of  whose  energy  is  internal. 

{Comcluded  in  March  Journal.) 


EDlTOt^IRLi. 


*   *   » 


The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  February  2,  and  appointed  sub-committees  on  certain 
divisions  of  the  subject. 

Prof.  Allen,  in  charge  of  the  California  educational  exhibit  at 
Cliicago,  has  taken  all  pains  to  return  to  each  city  and  county  super- 
intendent his  contribution  to  the  exhibit. 

•  Teachers  will  do  well  to  consult  our  department  of  magazines 
and  books.  We  call  especial  attention  in  this  number  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Book  Company,  a  strong,  reliable  firm. 

Word  comes  from  a  southern  county  that  a  Superior  Judge  de- 
cides that,  under  the  High  School  Bill  amended  with  such  care  at  the 
last  session,  Supervisors  are  empowered  to  levy  for  High  School  pur- 
poses. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  a  correspondent,  Prof  Brown,  of  the 
department  of  Pedagogy  of  the  State  University,  informs  us  that  there 
is  no  High  School  on  the  accredited  list  taught  by  only  one  teacher 
or  with  only  a  two  years*  course. 

Wk  would  call  special  attention  to  the  keen  and  pungent  article 
of  Superintendent  Burk,  of  the  Santa  Rosa  schools,  and  to  the  thought- 
ful and  timely  contribution  of  George  A.  Merrill,  formerly  head  of  the 
Cogswell  Polytechnic  School  of  San  Francisco. 

School  officers  and  teachers  should  not  fail  to  carefully  read  the 
official  communication  of  State  Superintendent  Anderson.     The  habit 
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of  reading  this  department  would  result  in  more  intelligent  action  in 
the  relations  of  teachers  to  the  machinery  of  our  system. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  Educational  Congress  to 
be  held  during  a  week  of  the  Exposition.  Professors  Brown,  Klee- 
berger,  Principal  McChesney,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  and  others 
have  the  project  in  hand.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  the 
presence  and  participation  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  education^  I 
leaders  of  the  time.  \ 

Walter  N.  Bush,  of  San  P'rancisco,  secretary  of  the  committee 
selected  by  tiie  teachers  of  that  city  having  in  charge  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  Pacific  Coast  Teachers'  Day  at  the  Midwinter  Exposition, 
reports  that  the  Exposition  managers  have  designated  for  that  purpose 
Tuesday,  March  13th,  and  that  teachers  and  their  friends,  not  only 
from  Califoniia  but  from  neighboring  States  and  territories  as  well, 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  A  complete  program  of  the  exercises 
for  the  day  will  be  published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal. 
This  should  be  made  a  great  reunion  day  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  editor  has  received  a,  number  of  queries  respecting  the  cor- 
rectoess  of  certain  dates  in  the  State  History.  These  have  been  re- 
ferred to  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Sacramento,  editor  of  the  series.  We 
would  suggest  that  in  the  future  inquiries  and  criticisms  of  this  char- 
acter be  sent  to  Mr.  Raymond,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Sacramento.  The  history  will  be  re-written,  and  such 
communications  will  go  at  once  to  where  they  can  do  most  good.  Er* 
rors  of  statement  will  be  gladly  corrected.  Assumed  errors  of  judg- 
ment will  be  taken  under  consideration. 

The  spectacle  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  taking  turns  in  fur- 
nishing lunches,  grocery  supplies,  etc.,  to  the  poor  laborers  of  that 
city  is  a  practical  lesson  in  sympathy  and  helpfulness  that  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  deep  and  healthful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren through  whose  active  and  intelligent  cooperation  it  is  being 
accomplished.  Oakland  and  Alameda  have  been  stimulated  to  the 
same  laudable  work,  and  recipients  and  givers  have  been  alike  bene- 
fited by  this  exhibition  of  our  common  kinship.  No  better  opportu- 
nity has  presented  itself  for  years  for  teachers  to  give  their  pupils 
proper  and  correct  notions  of  the  duties  that  our  social  relations  im- 
pose, and  what  sort  of  giving  is  justifiable. 
Edilor  Journal: 

Ib  there  any  basis  for  the  statement  that  decimal  fractious  should  be  used  iu 
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pfcfcreDce  to  coflmom  fractions  ?  If  ao^  wImI  anthority  ?  ToSlailMbc:  H««rt^ 
dnce  548  yds.  to  rdft.—diTide  by  5^  or  5^  ?  Whj  ?  A  rcplj  a  jroor  Fdirmarf 
JOTRXAi.  will  grcmtlj  oblige.  Fresno  Ihvhstioator. 

This  questioo  is,  we  think,  one  of  individnal  opinton;  it  hardly 

reaches  the  dignity  of  a  pro  and  con  discussion  on  the  basb  of  *'att* 

thority."     There  ate  authors  and  teachers  who  think  diat  dedmals 

should  immediately  follow  the  chapters  on  integers,  and  that  all  easily 

decimalized  fractions  should  take  such  form  in  computations  of  every 

kind.     In  the  example  given,  we  prefer  to  make  both  numbers  halves 

and  then  divide. 

There  will  be  no  general  effort  of  the  schools  of  the  State  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Pair.  In  the  Southern  California  Building,  however. 
President  Keyes,  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  will  make  a  fine 
exhibit,  replenishing  with  specimens  showing  the  development  of 
work  as  the  term  progresses.  Supt.  Molyneaux,  of  Pomona,  has  an 
excellent  exhibit  in  the  same  building,  and  wide-awake  Ventura,  un- 
der direction  of  Supt.  Black,  also  occupies  a  goodly  space.  In  the 
gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  Supt.  Linscott,  D.  C.  Clark,  and 
L.  J.  Cusbman  have  made  an  excellent  showing  for  Santa  Cruz,  where 
visiting  teachers  will  be  welcomed  and  made  acquainted  preparatory 
to  the  larger  meeting  at  the  next  assembling  of  the  State  Association. 
The  State  University  has  space  commensurate  with  its  greatness,  in 
the  same  building.  From  present  indications  its  friends  and  alumni 
will  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  at  the  character  and  amplitude  of  this  exhibit. 
Yale,  Cogswell,  Mill's  Seminary,  St.  Mar>''s  and  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers are  ranged  near  by.  In  the  Alameda  County  Building,  a  credit. 
able  structure,  three-fourths  of  the  gallery,  being  a  space  of  175  feet  in 
length,  12  feet  in  height,  with  a  dozen  partitions  12  feet  deep,  will  be 
devoted  to  an  exhibit;  first,  of  all  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
county,  showing  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings,  grounds,  etc.; 
second,  of  pupils*  work  from  a  number  of  schools  that  anticipated  this 
call  upon  them,  and  from  others  that  will  from  month  to  month  of  the 
current  term  forward  material.  This  exhibit  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
editor  of  the  Journal.  Although  limited  as  to  the  number  of  the 
counties  represented,  the  educational  exhibit  promises  to  be  very  much 
superior  to  that  sent  to  Chicago.  Personal  supervision  by  exhibitors 
will  certainly  insure  a  more  attractive  representation. 

The  old  question  of  the  power  of  City  and  of  County  Boards  o^ 
Education  in  the  granting  of  teachers*  certificates  raises  its  ugly  head 
again.     This  time  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  San  Jose  and  Oakland 
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are  on  the  rack,  owiug  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Santa  Clara  county.  In  Oakland,  teachers  are  advised  "to  make  cer- 
tain they  are  safe"  by  applying  to  the  County  Board  for  certificates 
npon  such  credentials  as  they  possess.  But  suppose  that  an  Oakland 
teacher  holds  nothing  but  a  primary  certificate  upon  which,  under  the 
law,  the  County  Board  say  they  cannot  grant  a  certificate,  what  is  she 
to  do?  The  term  is  on.  She  is  busy  with  theevery-day  demands  of  her 
school-room,  and  has  not  the  time,  the  mental  agility,  nor  that  freedom 
necessary  from  care  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  examination.  For, 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  deny  it  as  we  would,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  average  teacher  engaged  in  primary  work  for  a  number  of  years 
finds  both  the  thought  and  the  task  of  passing  an  examination  grow- 
iug  more  grievous  with  the  years.  It  is  even  hinted  that  headers  ol 
grammar  grade  certificates  would  not  relish  "trying  it  again."  But 
to  return  to  the  case  in  point.  Oakland  had  a  similar  experience  some 
five  years  ago.  Au  agreed  case  was  brought  before  the  Court.  It 
was  promised  that  whatever  the  result  in  the  lower  Court,  the  case 
should  be  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  by  the  Supeiior 
Judge  was  contrary  to  that  given  in  San  Jose,  and  referred  to  above. 
It  was  not  appealed,  and  now  we  are  in  a  muddle  again.  The  trouble 
lies  with  the  teachers  themselves,  or  rather  with  those  in  authority 
over  them — the  Superintendents.  No  man  has  yet  been  able  to  give 
a  valid  reason  why  there  should  be  two  examining  Boards  within  the 
same  county.  For  eight  years  or  more,  the  editor,  iu  conjunction 
with  many  Superintendents  of  the  State,  has  sought  to  utterly  break 
down  this  wall  between  city  aud  county.  Yet  at  everj'  attempt  some- 
body cried  aloud  and  declared  that  the  city  school  departments  would 
suffer  serious  damage,  and  members  of  the  Legislature  permitled  the 
adroit  insertion  of  the  oft-repeated  phrase  "except  in  cities  having 
Boards  of  Examination,"  or  consented  to  the  half-hearted  compromises 
of  Section  1775  Pol.  Code.  Prof.  Barnes'  assertion  that  teaching  is  only 
a  craft,  not  a  profession,  is  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  consent  I0.  There  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  in  feeling 
that  a  strong  hand  is  leading  us  into  the  light,  when  we  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  decisions  of  the  higher  Court  in  the  San  Diego  cases. 
When  we  come  to  know  that,  in  school  matters,  a  city  is  simply  one 
of  a  number  of  school  districts  within  a  county,  the  county  being  the 
unit,  we  shall  walk  on  solid  ground.  And  furthermore,  when  we  are 
ready  to  accept  as  a  fact  that  counties  cannot  be  compelled  to  full  reci- 
procity in  certificates  without  a  change  in  the  State  Constitution  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  still.  Meanwhile  let  us  hope  for  the  suffering 
teachers  that  they  may  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  let  us 
all  pray  and  work  for  the  abolition  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination 
as  a  superfluous  educational  appendage. 


I 
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A.  B.  ANSBRSOK, 

The  following  decisions  have  been  rendered  siuce  those  last  r 
ported: 

515.  The  janitor  of  a  school,  under  the  directtou  of  Ihe  trustees 
and  teacher,  must  keep  the  school  in  good,  cleanly  condition,  and  must 
do  whatever  is  needed  for  this  purpose.     This  work  certainly  does  in- 
clude the  washing  of  towels  for  the  school:  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the;-.1 
teacher  to  report  to  the  tiustees  if  the  towels  and  the  building  are  not*l 
kept  in  proper  condition. 

516,  An  evening  session  would  not  constilule  a  separate  day's 
work  in  official  position,  and  no  separate  demand  can  legally  be  made 
therefor.  If  a  Board  of  Education  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  eveuioj 
session.'!,  such  .sessions  must  be  considered  a  part  of  tbe  day. 
in  law  is  the  period  of  time  between  midnight  and  the  midnight  fol 

1  owing.  (Political  Code,  Section  3259).    If  Boards  of  Education  cho< 
to  work  from  midnight  to  midnight,  but  one  day  can  be  charged  f 
I  517.      The  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  relative  to  t 

issuing  of  high  schoo!  certificates,  or  to  certificates  of  any  grade,  so  (i 
as  the  recommendation  of  tbe  Faculty  is  concerned,  apply  as  well  U^tm 
the  Slate  University  of  California  as  to  recognized  universities  or  col-'j 
leges.     The  law.  Section  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  requires  that  1 
recommendation  should  be  presented  from  the  State  University. 

518.     When  pupils  refuse  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula-^ 
tions  adopted  for  their  government,  either  of  their  own  accord  or  h 
direction  of  the  parents,  the  Boards  of  Education  or  Boards  of  1 

rwer  to  suspend  such  pupils  from  the  school,  or  even  to  e 
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519.  lu  case  the  trustees  fail,  neglect,  or  refiise  to  appoint  a 
teacher,  so  that  at  least  a  six  month's  school  may  be  mamtained  in 
their  district  duriug  the  schoo!  year;  in  all  cases  where  the  districts 
have  failed  to  elect  trustees;  or  where  parties  appointed  as  trustees 
have  failed  or  relused  to  serve;  or  when  the  Superintendent  has  been 
atiable  to  find  parties  who  would  accept  appointment  as  trustees,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  appoint  a  teacher  under  the  provis- 
ions of  Section  1545  of  the  Political  Code,  and  to  open  the  school.  The 
teacher  so  appointed  will  b?  entitled  to  hold  the  position  for  the  time 
for  which  he  was  appointed,  and  cannot  be  removed,  except  for  cause, 
by  any  subsequently  appointed  or  elected  trustees. 

520.  It  is  uot  necessary  that  a  Superintendent  should  wait  be- 
yond the  usual  time  for  the  opening  of  a  school,  to  appoint  a  teacher- 
iu  case  the  trustees  ueglect  or  refuse  to  open  the  school.  The  object 
of  this  provision  of  law  is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  school  for 
at  least  six.  months  in  the  school  year.  To  accomplish  this,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  teacher  should  not  be  too  long  deferred  by  the  Super- 
intend eut. 

521.  The  law  is  silent  upon  the  matter  of  appointing  members  of 
the  Board  of  Kducation  from  any  particular  section  of  the  county; 
there  is  no  reslnction  of  any  kind,  except  that  two  members  of  the 
Board  must  be  teachers  holding  not  less  than  grammar  grade  certifi- 
cates. The  members  may  be  appointed  from  any  part  of  the  county 
without  regard  to  districts. 

522.  Under  Section  1623  of  the  Political  Code,  a  contract  in  ex- 
cess of  the  moneys  accruing  to  the  district  for  the  .school  year  in  which 
the  contract  is  made,  does  not  make  the  district  liable  for  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  beyond  the  amount  of  money  accruing  to  the  district  for 
the  year, 

523.  Charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  may  be  preferred  against 
a  teacher  who  refuses  to  present  excuse  for  failure  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  a  teacher's  institute  held  in  the  county  during  the  time  said 
teacher  was  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

524.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  prevents  the  use  of  sup- 
plementary books;  but  the  State  books  must  be  used  in  all  grades  of 
the  schools  in  the  branches  in  which  such  books  are  published.  The 
children  in  the  schools  are  required  to  purchase  the  State  books,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  purchase  them. 
The  supplementary  books  may  be  purchased  with  the  library  funds 
or  with  county  funds  after  an  eight  months'  school  shall  have 
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mamtaioed.     PupUa  cannot  be  lequired,  requested,  or  ed vised  to  pui- 
chase  supplementary  books, 

525.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board  oi  Directors  of  a 
Hig^h  School  have  a  right  to  charge  tuition  fees  for  the  admiaaion  of 
non-resident  pupils.  In  fact,  the  right  to  charge  tuition  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  schools  for  non-residents  cannot  be  queatioaed;  but 
the  right  to  admit  such  pupils  to  the  interference  or  exclusion  of  resi- 
dent pupils  is  questionable.  In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 
non-resident  pupils  cannot  be  admitted,  whether  they  pay  tuition  or 
not,  without  the  consent  of  the  tmstees  of  the  district  in  which  they 
reside. 

526.  Pupils,  whether  graduates  or  non-graduates,  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  have  a  right  to  enter  any  department  from  which 
they  have  not  graduated.  Hence,  pupils  who  have  graduated  from 
another  department  of  a  high  school  have  a  right  to  enter  the  commer- 
cial department  of  such  school;  and,  if  residents  of  the  district,  they 
cannot  be  required  to  pay  tuition. 

527.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  under  the  law  all  pupils  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  are  entitled  to  attend  the  schools,  pupils  who 
have  graduated  from  the  schools  should  not  be  permitted  to  re-enter 
grades  from  which  they  have  been  promoted  or  graduated,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  pupils  who  have  not  been  promoted  or  graduated  from  those 
grades.  The  fact  that  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  schools  is  evi- 
dence that  they  have  completed  the  designated  course  of  the  schools, 
and  the  presumption  of  law  is  that  they  have  legally  severed  their 
connection  with  the  school.  But,  if  admitted,  they  must  take  their 
places  in  the  classes,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  regulations  appertaining 
to  the  grade  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  fully  in  the  power  of 
Boards  of  Education  and  Boards  of  Trustees  to  say  whether  these  pu- 
pils hhall  be  admitted  or  not.  Whilst  the  law  is  silent,  custom  and 
common  sense  would  indicate  that,  if  permitted  to  attend,  it  is  simply 
as  a  matter  of  favor  and  not  of  law,  and  their  re-entrance  should  be 
determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  classes  for  room. 

528.  When  a  pupil  is  absent  from  school,  and  the  parents,  when 
called  upon  so  to  do,  refuse  to  give  a  written  excuse,  the  teacher 
should  i^resent  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  may, 
if  thuv  deem  it  proper,  suspend  the  pupil  until  proper  excuse  is  tend- 
ered. 

529.  In  no  case  can  a  Normal  School  diploma  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  credential  upon  which  to  grant  a  High  School  certificate. 
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(See  Section  1775  of  the  P<ditical  Code.)  Whilst  the  Constitution  of 
the  State.  Article  IX..  Section  7,  gives  to  County  Boards  of  Education 
th«  control  of  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  it  certainly 
is  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  say  how  such  control  shall 
be  exercised,  else  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  on  the  action  of 
County  Boards  iu  these  respects,  and,  were  such  the  case,  these  Boards 
could  do  about  as  they  might  please.  The  Constitution  never  intended 
such  to  be  the  case. 

530.  The  trustees  of  a  district  cannot  legally  open  the  school  at 
any  other  place  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  unless  they 
are  authori2ed  to  do  so  by  a  meeting  of  the  electors  called  for  such 
purpose  as  provided  in  subdivision  20  of  Section  1617  of  the  Political 
Code. 

531.  Section  1870  of  the  Political  Code  positively  forbids  any 
officer  connected  with  the  schools,  or  any  teacher  in  the  public  schools, 
acting  as  agent  for  any  author,  publisher,  bookseller,  or  others,  for 
the  introduction  of  any  book,  apparatus,  furniture,  or  any  other  arti- 
cle whatever,  into  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  or  to  receive 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  gift  or  reward  for  such  work, 

532.  The  apportionment  of  State  moneys  made  in  July  of  any 
year  belongs  to  the  school  year  ending  on  the  3olh  day  of  June  pre- 
ceding, and  is  applicable  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  preceding.  The  money  apportioned  in  July 
accrued  from  taxes  levied  and  interest  collected  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  preceding  the  apportionment;  and,  hence,  belongs  to  that 
year. 

533.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  janitors,  and  a 
teacher  is  not  justified  in  requiring  iar^e  pupils  or  sma/i  ones  to  do 
janitor's  work.  If  the  district  is  poor,  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  if  he  is  properly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  district, 
to  do  the  janitor's  work  himself,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Probably 
if  the  teacher  were  to  interest  himself  in  the  work,  the  boys  and  girls 
would  soon  manifest  a  willingness  and  even  a  desire  to  assi.st. 

534.  Teachers  are  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time  for  which  the 
school  remains  closed  on  account  of  diphtheria,  or  any  other  epidemic. 
This  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  neither  a  city  Board  nor  any 
other  Board  has  any  right  to  act  contrary  to  the  decision.  If  the 
teacher  has  been  hired  for  no  specified  time,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  dismiss  him  at  any  time;  but,  unless  the  teacher  has  notice 
that  he  has  been  discharged,  he  would  be  entitled  to  pay  for  the  time 
for  which  the  school  was  closed. 
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LIST  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  a  complete  liat  of  Sla.te  Normal  Schools,  corrected  up  to  the 
present  date,  November  30,  1S9J.  By  rererence  to  Section  1775  of  th*  Political 
Code,  it  will  be  seeu  that  these  ate  the  ouly  NormBl  Schools  whose  diplomas  c^n 
be  recngniied  as  credentials  upon  which  certificates  may  be  issued.  Frotn  tht 
tame  sectiou  it  wilt  also  be  seen  that  do  higher  Iban  Grammar  Grade  certtfiotcs 
can  be  issued  on  State  Normal  School  diplomas. 

From  Section  1503  of  the  Political  Code  it  K-ill  be  seeu  that  diplomas  from 
out  own  State  Normal  Schools  eulitle  the  holders  to  certificates  of  the  Grammar 
Grade,  and  that  after  two  year's  eiperience.  upon  proper  recotnmeodatiou.  tbe*< 
diplomas  may  be  made  the  equivalents  of  Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade. 

Certificates  granted  upon  diplomas  from  Normal  Scbools  that-  are  not  Statt 
Nomiai  Schools  ate  not  legal  certificates,  eicept  in  the  case  of  diplomas  from  the 
San  Francisco  Normal  Class.  If  the  certificate  is  uot  a  legal  certificate,  no  war- 
rant, under  the  provisions  of  Section  1701  of  the  Political  Code,  can  be  legally 
drawn  in  favor  of  Ihe  holder,  Fuithrrmore,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  iS6d 
of  the  Political  Code,  the  district  in  which  teachers  holding  illegal  certificates  Wt_ 
employed  would  lose  all  right  to  any  apportionment  uf  State  or  cODiitj  eclU° 

The  following  list  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  Boards  of  Education,  ■ 
is  hoped  that  proper  attention  will  be  given  to  this  important  matter,     ~ 
fiiUy,  J,  W.  ANDERSON. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instnictitfl 

LIST  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
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I,OCATKiN.                         STATH.      ^1 

Plorence _ 

AUhai 

aZ!ZSS 

lacksonville AUbama 

Troy Alabam* 

Normal  School  for  Colored  Students 

fDBlcegee , Alabama 

Slate  Normal  School - 

Los  Angelea- California 

Greeley ,,Cn1otado 

Washington 

De  Faniak  Springs.. 

Girl's  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Miliedgevillc Georgia 

Athens GeorgU 

State  Normal  School 

.\lbion 

Idaho 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 

Carboodale 

Illinoia 

Cedar  Falls 
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XAMK  OF  SCHOOL, 

LOCATION. 

STATB.                    ^1 

V 

Frankfort 

Kentucky 

CoBtine 

Maine 

State  Normal  School.,., 

Framiiif^bain  Normal  School.  

Salem  Normal  School 

Worcester  Norm al  School.. 

Winona 

Slate  Notmal  College  (colored)- 

Holly  Springs 

KirkVille 

Waneusburg 

Cape  Girardeau 

Missouri 

Third  District  Normal  School 

Xormat  School  of  the  State  University... 
Sute  Noni»l  School _ 

Sute  Normal  School 

Xew  Paltz 

Oueonta , 

New  York         ^H 

New  York       ^H 

State  Nonnal  School 

The  Norma!  and  Industrial  School  ..  .  ... 

Greensboro 

Fayettevillc 

Plymouth 

Norlh  Carolina      ^^H 

North  Carolina      ^H 

North  Carolina      ^H 

Slate  Normal  School  (colored) 

State  Normal  School  (colored) 

State  Normal  School  (colored^ 

EliiabelhCity 

North  Carolina-       ^H 

Valley  Citv 

North  Dakota        ^m 

Mayville  Normal  School 

^m 

Stat*  Normal  School. 

Or«Fon        ^H 
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UST  OP  8TATB  KORMAX;  SCaOOt»^GmtimmeJ. 


NAMB  OP  SCHOOL. 


First  District  Normal  School 

Second  District  Normal  School... 

Third  District  Normal  Schools 

Fourth  District  Normal  School 

Fifth  District  Normal  School 

Sixth  District  Normal  School 

Seventh  District  Normal  School 

Eighth  District  Normal  School 

Ninth  District  Normal  School 

Tenth  District  Normal  School 

Eleventh  District  Normal  School 

Twelfth  District  Normal  School. 

Thirteenth  District  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Winthrop  Normal  College 

Claflin  University  (colored) 

State  Nornial  School 

State  Normal  School 

(No  Normal  School) 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (colored) 

(No  separate  Normal  School) 

Castletou  Normal  School 

Randolph  Normal  School 

Johnson  Normal  School 

State  Female  Normal  School 

State  Male  Normal  School 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

(colored) 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Marshal  College  State  Normal  School 

Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School... 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

(No  separate  Normal  School) 
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Westchester 

Millersville 

Kutztown 

East  Stroudsburg. 

Mansfield 

Bloomsburg 

Shippensburg 

Lock  Haven 

Indiana v.... 

California 

Slippery  Rock 

Edinboro* 

Clarion 

Providence 

Columbia 

Orangeburg. 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylyania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

k  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode'  Island 

South  Carolina 

..»Sonth  Carolina 
Madison South  Dakota 


STATE. 


Spearfish. 


Huntsville.. 
Hempstead. 


'"....South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Texas 

Utah 

Castleton i ...Vermont 

Randolph j Vermont 

Johnson Vermont 

Virginia 

Virginia 


Femville 

Williamsburg. 


Petersburg , 

Cheney 

Ellensburgh 

Huntington 

Shepherdstown. 

Fairmont 

Glenn  ville 

West  Liberty.... 

Concord 

Platteville 

Whitewater 

Oshkosh 

Milwaukee 

River  Falls 


Virginia 

....Washington 
....Washin^rton 
.West  Virginia 
.West  Virginia 
.West  Virginia 
.  West  Virginia 
.West  Virginia 
.West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


At  the  meeting  of  State  Board  on  December  27th,  1893.  Cornell 
University  was,  after  due  consideration,  placed  on  the  list  of  ** Ac- 
credited Universities  and  Colleges**  as  provided  in  Section  1775  of 
the  Political  Code.  The  only  institutions  thus  far  accredited  are  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Cornell  University. 
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The  Journal  Midwinter  Fair  Series  of  Sketcbes  of  California  Teach- 
ers and  Schools. 


Co.  SupT.  George  F.  Mack,  of 
lundor,   was   born   in   lEllnais  m 
<4^,  of  New  England  parents,  an(} 
iili  iliem  immigrated  lo  the  GoM- 
1  Si^fio  in  1S50,  locating  at  Placer- 
He.     He  was  educated  mainly  in 
(-■   )iul)l!c   schools  of  the    State. 
1    T.sfi^    be   was   graduated    from 
I'lUlslmrg    Academy     while   the 
■--■iciit    State    Superinlendent    of 
liihc     Instruction,    Hon.    J.    W. 
ii'icrson,  was  principal.    Engaged 
Ibe   profession   of  teaching    as 
irly  as  1867,  and  has  been  direct- 
■  connected  with  the  public  school 
'ork  since  that  date. 
He  was  elected  Superintendent 
f  .-ichools  for  Amador  county    in 
8S6,  and  agaiu  re-elected  in  1890. 
n  1881  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
the  lone  public  schools,  a  position  which  he  held  continuously  until 
May  of  189,1,  when  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  ordinance  deprived 
him  of  the  privilege  of  teaching  and  required  his  whole  attention  to 
be  devoted  to  the  supervision  of  the  county  schools. 

Id  the  year  1877  be  was  married  to  Miss  Gilla  A.  Miller,  of  El 
Dorado  county,  youngest  daughter  of  David  Miller,  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia argonauts. 


SnpT.  Mrs.  M,  P.  Woodin.  of  Lassen  com 
with  the  schools  and  school  work  since  she  wa; 
She  was  assistant  in  the  primary  department  u 
the  Heaidsburg  Academy,  Afterwards  she  ta 
Hill,  Nevada,  and  since  iSSoshe  has  taught 


ty,  has  been  connected 
fourteen  years  of  age. 
ider  Professor  Cain,  in 
ight  two  years  in  Gold 
Imost  continuously 


I 
I 


Lassen  county.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation since  1881.  In  1890  she  was  elected  County  Superinteudeut 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  although  the  county  was  Democratic, 


ennieuaeui       _ 
atic.     Dur-    ^^ 
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iiig  her  admiuistralion  the  schools 
of  Las.sep  county  have  made  maTlced 
progress. 

Principal  B.  F,  Wulff,  of  the 
lone  pnbtic  school,  was  boni  near 
Mobile.  Alabama,  in  1S53.  He  at- 
tended private  and  public  schools 
of  ihal  cily  and  vicinity. 

He  b3gan  leaching  Ju  tbe  public 
-clioob  of  Jackson  county,  Missis- 
-.ippi.  ill  1871,  and  continued  this 
work  in  the  southern  part  of  Miss 
)ssippi  and  Aiabatiia  until  1876. 
that  year  he  came  to  Santa  Claj 
California,  and  entered  tbe  Stat4 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose  as  in 
student.  He  remained  there  nearlj 
two  years. 

lu  the  anlnnin   of  [877,   in  1 


aponsc-  to  a  call  lor  lt-acln;r»  he  left 
the  Normal  School  and  went  to 
Merced  to  resume  the  duties  of  a 
teacher.  Since  that  time  he  ha^ 
taught  in  various  schools  of  thi-^ 
State. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school 
year  he  was  elected  principal  at 
lone,  in  Amador  county,  where  he 
is  engaged  at  present. 

1881,  Mr,  Wulff  was  married 

D  Miss  Minnie  H.  Logan,  young- 

t  daughter  of  Jas.  Logan,  one  of 

old    pioneers     of     Stanislaus 

nty,  California. 


.  Kauffman,  a.  M.,  born 

1857,  in  Mt.   Pleasant,  la 

■flred    on  a    farm    near   Mt. 

int,  obtained  during  the  winter 
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SI  i 


Dui 


ring  the 
City  schools,  am 
to  CaliforDia.  1 
institutes,  and  li 
served  as  chairman 
of  the  graded  set'- 
tion  of  the  Stalt- 
Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  1SS9. 

Ill  California  Mr 
Kauffman  was 
principal  Iwo  year.-. 
at  Ocean  side  and 
two  years  at  Gleu- 
dora,  and  be  is  now 
principal  of  t  h  t 
Ventura  Un  ii.i- 
High  School  ail 
the  Ventura  piihlu 
schools.  He  holds 
a  life  diploma  from 
Iowa,  and  also 
from  California 
and     hi^h    schroi 


months  an  ordinary  common  school 
education.  He  was  a  great  redder 
from  early  childhood,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  be  read  Shakespeare 
with  avidity,  waded  successfully 
through  Plutarch, and  was  swamped 
in  Leviticus.  From  1875  to  1881 
he  completed  the  classical  course  of 
the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  and 
taught  eight  months  district  school 
and  eight  months  in  the  Iowa 
Reform  School.  He  made  a  repu- 
tation during  his  course  in  college 
for  literary  productions,  and  as  ora- 
tor for  his  class  in  the  State  Ora- 
torical Contest.  He  had  charge 
of  Literature  and  Science  in  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  High  School  duriug 
iSSi-Sa,  and  was  then  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
^^^'^.  lor  two  years, 

it  five  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Red  Oak 
,'as  re-fkcled  for  the  sixth  year,  but  resigned  to  go 
Iowa  be  was  conductor  or  instructor  in  teachers' 
■tured    frequently  on   educational  subjtcts.      He  also 
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tificates  from  several  counties.     He  was  married  in  i88j  to  M 
Carrie  Ferris,  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa,  and  they  have  three  children. 

Mr.  Kaufftnan  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  but  he  has  never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

The  Ventura  High  School  was  organized  in  August,  1889,  with 
au  enrollment  of  about  thirty  pupils.  The  prime  mover  in  the  orf;:an- 
ization  and  establishmentof  the  school  was  Samuel  T  Black,  to  whose 
energy  and  abilities  the  school  is  indebted  for  its  existence.  The 
school  was  supported  by  a  direct  tax  which  was  carried  by  a  practi- 
cally unanimous  vote.  Upon  the  pas.sage  of  the  High  School  law  by 
the  Legislature  of  1891,  the  city  united  with  two  adjoining  districts 
and  organized  a  Union  High  School. 

In  1892  the  school  was  accredited  by  the  State  University  in  all 
branches  except  Greek.  Higher  Latin  and  Physics.  A  year  later  It 
was  fully  accredited  for  three  courses,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Physios.  Since  that  lime  a  well-equipped  physical  laboratory  has  been 
added,  and  as  a  result  it  is  expected  that  the  school  will  be  fully  ac- 
credited for  1894.  The  curriculum  covers  four  years'  work  of  forty 
weeks  each,  and  offers  the  student  preparation  to  enter  any  of  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley.  , 

Samuel  T,  Black  was  principal 
until  he  took  his  place  as  County 
Superinlendenl  of  Schools,  then 
George  Strattou  was  principal.  H« 
was  succeeded  by  R.  O.  Hickman, 
who  was  principal  until  the  spring 
if  rSgj.  The  present  corps  con- 
sists of  P,  W.  Kauffman.  principal, 
Historj-  and  Civics;  G.  R.  Swaio, 
Science  and  Mathematics;  Alice 
Vounglove,  Classics  and  English. 


I 


Miss  M.\Ki.\NA  Bertoia,  prin* 
ripal  of  the  Martiuez  Grammar) 
School,  was  Igraduated  from  thcl 
school  of  which  she  is  now  the 
Kiid.  She  prepared  herself  by  dili- 
(.Tit  home  study  for  passing  theex- 
■.luination  for  a  primary  certificate. 
By  teaching  three  years  in  the  Con-. 


i 
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HighlanJ  ili.uu'f,  O.iiti.i  Co,ta  c 
gaged  10  leadiiiig  in  tlie  coiinty 
since.  He  baa  taught  with  great 
sUcx:e&S  in  the  following  places  suc- 
cessively: Sau  Pablo.  Byron  and 
Bn^twood.  la  the  last-named  place 
be  bas  becu  principal  forthree years. 
and  there  be  has  probably  done 
bis  best  work,  bringinK  the  school 
oat  of  a  spiritless  and  setui-demor- 
allzetl  condition  and  transforming 
it  into  one  of  the  most  orderly,  in- 
dustrious and  enthusiastic  schools 
in  the  coimiy.  Mr.  Rodgers  is  also 
a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  having  been  appointed 
io  1893. 


ird  school  she  earned  money 
ii'iiigh  to  enable  her  to  attend  the 
ateNormalat  San  Jose,  where  she 
IS  graduated  after  two  years' 
urk.  She  then  took  the  position 
1"  vice -principal  in  the  Martinez 
hools,  and  held  that  for  three 
ears,  when  she  was  elected  prin- 
pal.  Miss  Bertola  is  an  active 
lumber  of  ihe  Native  Daughters 
i  the  Golden  West,  holding  the 
osition  of  president  of  Ramona 
'arlor,  'No.  21,  and  also  thai  of 
Grand  Trustee  of  Ihe  order. 

James  E.  Rodgers,  principal 
of  the  Brentwood  school,  Contra 
Costa  county,  was  graduated  from 
ihe  Grammar  schools  in  the  class 
nf  '81,  first  graduating  class  of  Con- 
'■ra  Costa  county.  He  then  spent 
Innr  years  in  preparing  himself  for 
the  work  of  teaching.  Was  first 
ill  class.  He  began  teaching  in 
;ounly.  in    1SK5,  and  has   been  en- 


High 
uaie 
School,    and 


I 


has     made     special 
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preparation  for  high  school  work  in  which  he  is  snccessfully  enj 
Principal  Abshire  is  a.  member  of  the  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Edn— 
cation,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  Sonoma's  leading  instructors. 


Principal  J.  F.  West,  of  the 
Paso  Robles  High  School,  was- 
iMtrn  on  a  small  farm  near  the  village 
ri\'  Albion,  Edwards  couuty.  III,. 
un  the  i4ih  day  of  April.  1865.  (the 
day  on  which  President  [.incotti 
was  assassinated).  Here  he  spent 
Uic  early  part  of  his  life,  working 
on  his  father's  farm,  and  attending 
ilie  district  school  for  two  or  IhrW; 
months  only  each  year  during  tl 
winter.  Very  early  in  life 
learned  the  value  of  an  educatit 
and  formed  a  delerminalion  to  late 
n  college  course  By  diligence  in 
M.I100I  and  by  devoting  his  evenings 
:iiid  rainy  days  to  hard  study, 
was  able  to  pass  the  examinatioa 

a  I'  ■  '  .iiii'.Uf    ill  Illiiiui'i   al    the  age  of  17  years.     He 

tauyht  \iiuil  lie  acLuniulaled  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  with  this 

money  borrowed  from  his  brother  and  fiiends,  he  entered  the  Nuttonal 

Normal  University  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1885, 

and    immediately   thereafter    he   was 

elected  principal    of  the   Cisue.   111., 
I  public  schools.     He  held  this  position 

one  year,  and  then  resigned  to  accept 

the    professorship  of  Mathematics    of 

the  Fairfield,  111.,  Norma!  School.  He 

had  held    this    position    but  a  short 

time  when  he  was  offered  the  princi- 

palship    of    the    Xenia,    III.,     publii 

schools,  which  he    accepted  and    licM 
I  for  two  years.     In  the  spring  of  iSH.l 

^^    after  closing  his  school, he  came  to  C^l- 
^^^  ifomia  to  spend  the  summer  with  his 


imgs 

i  Slid 
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brother.  Z.  B,  West,  of  Santa  Ana.  After  several  weeks  residence  in  this 
State,  he  decided  to  make  it  his  future  home,  applied  for  and  was 
elected  to  the  prihcipalsbip  of  the  Comptoti  City  public  schools,  Los 
Angeles  county,  where  he  remained  until  July,  1893,  when  he  pre- 
sented his  resignation  and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Paso 
Robles  High  School  and  public  schools,  where  he  is  now  situated. 
The  new  school  building  in  Paso  Robles,  a  view  of  which  we  give, 
was  erected  last  year  by  the  enterprising  citizens  of  this  growing  town. 
It  is  admirably  planned  and  equipped  for  school  purposes,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  community. 


Allan  P.  Sanborn,  president 
:  1'  nrd  of  Trustees  of  BenJcia  pub- 
;■  schools,  is  a  native  of  California. 
ikI  was  born  iu  Benicia.  Solano 
ouiity.  in  1854.  He  attended  the 
iiblic  school  from  1859  until  1864, 
md  afterwards  continued  his  slu- 
ilies  iu  the  Beuicia  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute and  St.  Augustine  College. 
He  obtained  bis  first  certificate  in 
]872,  and  began  teaching  in  that 
year.  In  1S76  Mr,  Sanborn  entered 
I  he  Senior  class  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Sanjose,  and  was  grad- 
I  uated  in  1S77.  He  has  taught  in 
Sutler,  Calaveras,  Sonoma,  Contra 
Costa,  and  Solano  counties. 

When  the  High  School  was  estab- 
allab  p.  SANuuks.  lished    in   Benicia  under  the  new 

High  School  laws.  Mr.  Sanborn  became  its  first  principal.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Solano  county  in  1892-93,  and 
is  at  present  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Benicia  public 
schools.  Mr.  Sanborn's  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Califor- 
nia extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-five  years. 
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BOOKS. 

How  TO  Study  and  Tbach  History,  with  particular  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  United  StatesI  By  R.  A.  Hinsdale,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  being  Vol.  xxv.  of  the  International  Ed- 
ucational Series.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  A  book  for 
Superintendents  and  Teachers'  Libraries.  "In  the  work  of  Dr.  Hinsdale  the  reader 
will  find  the  safe  guidance  of  an  author  who  honors  and  appreciates  at  their  true 
value  the  two  factors  of  history,  the  material  and  the  spiritual." 

C.  W.  Bardbbn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  published  "Congressional  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Practice,"  by  J.  H.  Gore.  This  manual  possesses  many  excellencies. 
It  is  prepared  for  ready  reference  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  rules,  and 
by  printing  the  chief  point  of  each  rule  in  heavy  type.  It  is  of  convenient  pocket 
size,  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  popular  guide  for  deliberative  bodies.  There 
are  over  loo  pages,  and  the  price  is  50  cts. 

Thb  New  Minister,  by  Kenneth  Paul,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
contains  an  interesting  story,  Dealing  with  the  actual  occurrences  of  every-day 
life,  the  book  presents  in  a  practical  ¥ray  the  problems  of  American  church  life 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  ecclesiastical  discussions  of  the  times.  The  book  has  f 
high  purpose,  and  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find  a  vast  deal  more  than  mere 
entertainment  in  its  pages.  ' 

Myths  op  Grbbcb  and  Rome,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  tells  the  myths  as  stories^ 
and  weaves  into  the  narrative  selections  of  poetry,  which  help  on  the  tale  and  give 
it  grace  atid  beauty.  These  stories  have  become  inwrought  into  all  literature,  so 
that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  Their  significant  rela^ 
tion  to  the  arts  is  displayed  by  the  large  number  of  fine  pictures  in  the  volume, 
each  from  some  renowned'  work  of  art  and  closely  related  to  the  text.  These 
give  the  book  value  as  a  school  text,  opening  a  field  of  culture  at  present  closed 
to  most  school  children.  The  final  chapter  gives  the  modem  interpretations  of 
the  myths.     American  Book  Co. 

Smart's  Manual  of  School  Gymnastics.  American  Book  Co.,  price  30 
cts.  An  excellent  little  book  for  the  purpose;  cuts  new  and  numerous;  musical 
selections  well  adapted  for  the  exercises.  The  regular  grade  teachers  will  find 
this  book  very  helpful. 

The  Eighth  Book  of  Vergil's  ^^neid.  Ginn  &  Co.  Probably  no  teacher 
in  this  country  is  better  prepared  to  edit  the  ^Bneid  than  John  Tetlow,  of  the 
Boston  Girls'  High  School,  who  has  edited  this  neat  little  volume.  There  is  a 
complete  vocabulary  and  the  notes  are  numerous  and  explicit.  Ginn  &  Co.  have 
also  published  "The  School  Singer,"  a  carefully  compiled  book  of  popular  songs 
.  and  choruses  well  acapted  to  school  use.  Biographical  sketches  of  noted  com- 
posers,  and  quotations  from  familiar  poets  make  the  volume  still  more  interesting 
and  desirable. 
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White's  Nkw  course  in  Art  instruction.  We  have  recci»eil  from  the 
AmericBn  Boot  Co.,  the  manual  for  tlie  fourth  year  grade  work.  11  is  well  out- 
lined, follows  a  thoroughly  scientific  plan,  and  aims  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the 
rudiments  of  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  to  lead  them  to  a  quick  original 
perception  of  beauty  and  to  develop  a  love  for  iL     The  price  of  the  book  is  50  ct8. 

The  C>(V(V  asked  its  readers  to  say  which  ten  books— American  books— they 
regard  "the  greatest  yet  produced  iu  America  or  by  AmericanH."  The  figure* 
show  the  number  of  votes  these  ten  received:  512,  Emersoii'i  "Essays;"  483,  Haw- 
thorne's "Scarlet  Letler;"  444,  Longfellow's  "Poems;"  434.  Mrs.  Stome's  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin;"  388,  Dr.  Holmes'  "Autocrat;"  307,  Irviog'B  "Sketch  Book;"  369, 
Lowell's  "Poems;"  155,  Whittier's  "Poems;"  J50.  Wallace's  "Ben  Hnt;"  346,  Mot- 
ley's "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Of  the  above  books  Ibe  first  eight  are  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  MifQin  Sc.  Co.,  who  will  send  to  any  teachtr  who  may  apply 
for  it  a  copy  of  their  Portrait  Catalogue,  containing  portraits  of  more  than  fiRy 
famous  authors. 

Stories  from  Plato  and  Other  Classic  Writers.  This  volume  is  a  col- 
lection of  stories  from  classic  sources,  which  the  writer  has  culled  from  year  to 
to  year  and  used  in  school  work  in  primary  and  grammar  grades  and  kindergarten 
institutes.  They  are  euited  as  a  reader  for  second,  third  or  fourth  year  work  and 
a  book  of  stories  for  kindergatluers.     Gtnn  &  Co.,  publishers. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  an  edition  of  Sheffel's  "Ekkehard," 
;ed  by  Professor  Wenckebach,  of  Wellesley  College.     This  famous  work  of 
au  literature  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  class  purposes  and  for  private  read- 
It  presents  a  highly  interestiug  picture  of  certain  phases  of  German  life  and 
history  in  the  middle  ages. 

Mental  Development  in  the  Child.  By  W.  Preyet,  professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy in  Jena.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Brown,  Stale  Normal  School.  Worcester.  Mass. 
D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  N.  V.  Price,  ([.  The  special  object  of  this  book  is  to  initiate 
mothers  into  the  complicated  science  of  psycliogenesia,  to  evoke  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  infant  mind,  and  lead  to  a  multitude  of  special 
investigations  into  the  first  five  years  of  the  cliiUl's  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
cheering  signs  of  the  times  that  the  individual  is  beginning  to  be  studieil.  This 
child  study  is  a  new  province  of  pedagogj'.  and  Dr.  Preyer  in  Germany,  and  Dr- 
Hall  in  this  country  have  lifted  it  into  deserving  prominence. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  published  in  two  parts  a  Complete  Graded  AriUi< 
metic.  Part  1.  is  designed  for  the  first  five  grades.  The  topical  arrangement  is 
intended  to  secure  daily  drill  and  thorough  review,  relieving  the  teacher  of  the 
burden  of  providing  so  much  supplemental  work  for  their  arithmetic  classe;.  The 
price  is  45  cents.  Part  II.  contains  the  work  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  The  entire  book  consists  of  well  graded  problems,  and  their  number  aud 
variety  will  funiish  sufficient  practice  (or  the  complete  mastery  of  the  various  sub- 
jects.    The  price  of  Part  II.  is  85  cents, 

Akrold's  Fihst  and  Second  Latin  Book  has  been  e 
It  has  now  been  corrected  and   improved,  and   will   n 
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stiU  greater  favor  by  teachen  of  the  classics.     American  Book  Ca,  price  $i.    The 
sa^e  Company  have  also  published  a  revised  edition  of  '* Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition/'     The  unprecedented  reputation  of  this  work  in  its  old  form  is  wel 
known.     With  the  many  minor  changes  and  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
the  book  will  find  favor  for  a  generation  to  come.    415  pp.,  price  |i. 

An  Inductive  Greek  Primer,  designed  for  a  beginner's  Greek  book,  will 
meet  the  needs  of  those  to  whom  the  Inductive  Greek  Method  is  adapted,  as  well 
as  younger  pupils.  The  lessons  are  short.  The  notes  are  copious  and  elementary 
in  character.  There  are  no  references  to  the  grammar  in  the  first  half  of  the  vol- 
ume, the  Primer  containing  all  the  grammar  that  is  needed.  The  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  grammar  is  used  to  illustrate  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Greek 
grammar,  and  he  is  taught  to  read  Greek  in  the  order  of  the  original.  The  first 
occurrence  of  words  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  full-faced  type,  and  in  the  vocabu* 
lary  by  the  number  and  section  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  pupil's  attention 
is  first  called  to  the  facts  of  the  second  declension  because  more  second  declen- 
sion foruis  occur  in  the  first  few  lessons  than  in  forms  belonging  to  other  declen- 
sions, and  because  it  is  easier.  The  volume,  like  the  others  in  this  excellent 
series,  contains  many  valuable  maps  and  illustrations.  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.    $1.25. 

Vhrgil's  ^neid  and  the  Bucolics,  edited  by  W.  R.  Harper  and  F.  J 
Miller,  has  been  prepared  to  promote  the  study  of  these  classic  works  and  not 
merely  as  drill  books  for  students.  The  notes,  besides  grammatical  and  archaeo- 
logical helps,  give  parallel  poetic  passages  from  English  and  Latin  authors,  occa« 
sioually  from  Greek,  to  promote  comparison.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated 
aud  is  well  equipped  with  helps  and  guides  for  study,  including  a  full  vocabulary 
at  the  end.     564  pp.,  $1.50.     American  Book  Co. 

Xknophon's  Anabasis,  seven  books,  by  \V.  R.  Harper  and  James  Wallace, 
has  the  attractive  appearance  and  general  characteristics  of  the  series  to  which  i^ 
belongs.  The  introduction  givts  an  account  of  the  Persian  and  of  the  Greek  art 
of  war.  Inductive  exercises  on  the  first  three  chapters  are  designed  to  furnish 
grammatical  drill.  The  text  is  organized  into  sections  and  abundantly  provided 
with  grammatical  references  and  topics  for  study.  There  is  a  good  map  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  numerous  plans  and  illustrations  are  scattered  through  the  volume. 
There  are  also  tabular  views,  word  lists,  grammatical  matter  and  a  good  vocabu- 
lary.    It  is  a  model  text-book.    575  pp.,  $1.50.     American  Book  Co. 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  by  William  R.  Harper  and  Prof.  Clarence  F. 
Castle,  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  the  classics.  The  book  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  belief  that  Greek  prose  composition  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  but  a  means  of  learning  the  language,  that  through  it  the  treasures  of  Greek 
literature  may  be  unlocked.  The  plan  of  teaching  this  subject  was  adopted  be- 
cause it  stimulates  observation  and  investigation.  The  problems  contained  in  the 
exercises  will  raise  questions  which  must  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  text;  facts 
will  thus  be  observed;  conclusions  will  be  drawu  to  be  verified  or  disproved  by 
reference  to  authorities.  Composition  should  begin  with  the  first  pftge  of  Greek 
which  is  read,  and  should  be  a  daily  exercise  until  the  principles  are  mastered. 
Then  it  should  give  place  to  rapid  and  extensive  readmg.     The  method  laid  down 
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ia  tbii  bonk,  if  faithCuHy  pursued,  will  give  highly  gratifying  results.  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Babhow'h  great  history  of  the  "Parliament  of  Religions" 
is  the  only  authoiixed  publication  oftliat  important  event.  The  King  Publishing 
Co.,  IJ2  Market  StfCM,  Saa  Francisco,  are  the  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the  work, 
and  those  desiring  it  should  communicate  with  them,  and  avoid  being  imposed 
upon  by  agents  selling  garbled  and  incomplete  editions. 

Educational  Articles  in  Januahy  Magazines:  "Constantinople"  (with 
illustrations),  by  Edvrin  Lord  Weeks,  in  Scribner's;  "The  Transmission  of  Irtiam- 
iog  Through  the  University,"  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  "RelieY 
for  the  Unemployed  in  American  Cities,"  by  Albert  Shaw,  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views; "Famous  Paintings  on  Ihe  West  Coast— Frame u tin's  Simoon."  in  the 
Ovefland  Monthly;  a  number  of  finely  illustrated  articles  in  the  Costnapoiilatt ; 
"The  Military  Virtues  of  Football,"  by  Drs.  White  and  Wood  in  the  A'or/A  Atner- 
ican  Review. 

Messrs,  Leach,  Sheweli.  &  Sanborn  announce  an  edition  of  the  "  Atlas 
Antiquns,"  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Kiepert,  with  index,  introduction,  etc.  By  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  German  publishers,  the  maps  of  this  Classical  .4tlas,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  published  in  any  country,  are  printed  directly  from  the  German 
plates.  American  instructors  and  students  will  welcome  an  Atlas  which  thus  ren- 
ders accessible  the  best  results  of  German  scholarship  in  ancient  geography. 
Every  stndent  of  Latin  or  Greek  should  possess  this  Atlas,  and  no  library  is  com- 
plete without  it.  The  price  is  not  more  than  that  of  less  attractive  competitors, 
■nd  it  will  he  sent  express  or  postpaid  to  any  address  ou  receipt  of  f  2. 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Authors,  a  practical  reader  for  be- 
ginners.  Hdited  by  Alphonse  N,  van  Daell  This  book,  which  is  sufiicient  for  a 
year's  work,  prepares  the  student  for  the  reading  of  contemporary  French  authors. 
It  ia  not  only  French  in  language  but  in  spirit.  It  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
geography  and  history  of  France,  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  instructive 
ConversAtional  exercises.  The  vocabulary  is  very  large  and  the  range  of  style 
indndes  thai  of  many  of  the  best  prose-writers  of  our  age.  Ginn  6c  Company, 
publisberB. 

Few  men  have  had  as  remarkable  a  career  in  public  afiairs  as  has  ex-Senator 
tnd  ex-Govemor  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts.  The  advantage  of  this 
kaowledKe  he  is  about  to  give  to  the  world  in  a  book  to  be  entitled  "The  Consti- 
tution orthe  United  Slates  at  the  end  of  the  First  Century."  The  main  part  of 
the  work  is  embraced  in  the  reprinting  of  those  articles  and  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
leading  or  controlling  cases  which  illustrate  each  section  or  clause.  It  is  Mr. 
Boutwell's  purpose  to  present  the  Constitution  as  it  has  been  interpreted  and  reu- 
dered  hy  the  Co  irt,  and  in  a  manner  so  concise  tliat  a  knowledge  thereof  may  be 
obtained  by  students  and  by  the  legal  profession  without  extensive  and  laborious 
research.  The  book  is  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be  published  at  au  early 
date  by  D.  C.  Heath  &Co.,  Boston. 

The  Students  FROiBRi.,  by  William  U.  Herford.  late  member  of  the  Univer- 
Mtiea  of  Bonn.  Berlin,  and  Zurich,  is  the  title  of  a  book  adapted  from  Frcebel. 
The  first  pan,  the  Theory  of  Education,  is  soon  to  he  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.  The  purpose  of  this  Utile  book,  as  stated  by  the  editor  in  his  preface, 
is  to  give  young  people,  who  are  seriouslv  preparing  themselves  to  become  teach- 
ers, a  brief  yet  full  account  of  Frcebel's  Theorj-  of  Education. 
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CAUFORNU  SCHOOL  ITEMS< 


There  are  725  pupils  in  the  Oakland  High  School. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  students  are  registered  in  Stanford 
University. 

Miss  Lilue  Herd,  one  of  Shasta  county's  popular  teachers,  was 
married  January  i8th  to  Mr.  Charles  James,  of  Oakland. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Pomona  College,  was  for  18  years  professor 
of  entomology  and  zoology  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan. 

The  Oroville  school  yard  contains  over  one  hundred  orange  trees, 
which  supply  as  many  oranges  as  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  can  eat. 

Charles  A.  Murdock  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Direc- 
tor Decker. 

In  Oakland  and  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  eighteen  private 
schools,  academies  and  colleges,  fifteen  kindergartens,  and  eleven 
Catholic  schools. 

More  school  accommodations  are  needed  in  San  Rafael.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  established  half-day  classes  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure temporarily. 

Friday,  February  2d,  a  class  of  fifty-two  members  was  graduated 
from  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School.  There  will  be  a  much  larger 
class  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  California  Science  Association,  organized  at  Stockton  during 
the  Teacher's  Convention,  will  meet  annually  as  an  independent  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  was 
elected  president. 

The  Santa  Barbara  County  Board  of  Education  reports  that  the 
essential  branches  of  the  grammar  schools  are  being  sadly  neglected 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  various  high  school  studies  that  have 
crept  into  the  grammar  grades. 

The  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  placed  a 
Yale  University  exhibit  in  the  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  building  at 
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the  Midwinter  Fair.     The  New  York  SfihOi^'Oit  Applied  Design  for 
Women  has  also  installed  an  artistic  exhibit,  *  /  .•'     _. 

TwENTY-FivK  students  were  dropped  from  the-^ti^jford  Univer- 
sity register  for  insufficient  work  last  term,  and  ninety  otfters  were  re- 
ferred to  their  major  professor  for  special  permission  to  re'gistir.tliis 
term,  on  account  of  poor  work  done  last  term.  ■  :    •. 

Dr.  Clinton,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  is  chair- 
man of  the  anti-cigarette  committee  that  is  waging  a  crnsade  against   ' 
the  demoralizing  habit  which  is  ruining  so  many  boys.     Cigarette 
£ends  should  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  everywhere. 

The  G.  a.  R.  of  San  Diego  has  petitioned  the  County  Board  ot 
Education  to  adopt  a  system  of  military  training  for  the  pupils  of  the 
j)ublic  schools.  The  members  of  the  Board  express  themselves  in 
^svor  of  the  proposition  so  far  as  it  relates  to  physical  culture,  but  not 
as  a  training  for  soldiers,  with  the  attendant  commands  and  military  i 
orders. 

Petitions  for  the  formation  of  three  new  school  districts  were 
recently  filed  with  Supt,  Norveil,  of  Merced  comity,  and  on  his  rec- 
ommendation the  Supervisors  organized  the  districts.  One  to  be 
known  as  "Miguel  District,"  which  will  take  part  of  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  Mendezable,  Alvarado,  Ortigalito  and  Sun.set  school  dis- 
tricts. Another  to  be  called  "Ingomar,"  which  is  to  be  cut  out  of  j 
Volta,  Monroe  and  Enterprise  school  districts,  and  a  third  which  will 
be  named  "Comstock,"  a  joint  district  with  San  Benito  county,  which 
is  to  be  carved  from  Mendezable  and  Alvarado  school  districts. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Mendocino  County  High  School 
building  at  Mendocino  City  was  laid  November  i8th,  by  the  Mendo- 
cino Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  with  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  that  vener- 
able fraternity.  The  rites  of  the  lodge  were  conducted  by  Deputy 
Grand  Master  B.  A.  Paddleford.  The  oration  for  the  Masons,  written 
by  William  Hee.ser,  master  of  the  lodge,  was  full  of  public  spirit  and 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  American  institutions.  It  was  read  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  McCormack.  Principal  Glidden  spoke  for  the  high  school, 
commending  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  county  in  giving  her  young 
people  the  advantage  of  higher  education  and  showing  that  tt  paid  to 
do  so.  Excellent  addresses  were  also  made  by  Principal  Stuckey, 
Rev.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  F.  E.  Eggleston  and  students  James  McMurphy 
and  Alman  Paddleford. 
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Stoqkton  has  beQit-.lbrtunate  for  years  past  in  having  electe4 
boards  of  education  wh<}S£'*sQle  aim  has  be^n  the  advancement  of  the 
schools.  The  ^eafehers'are  selected  for  their  merits  alone,  politics  and 
favoritism  .(SwHijf' no  figure  whatever  in  their  election.  Stockton 
.pays  her  t^^chers  good  salaries,  among  the  highest  paid  in  the  United 
Stafeg.;  ^he  principal  of  the  high  school  is  paid  $2,400  per  year; 
eighth  grade  teachers,  $1,000;  sixth  and  seventh  grade  teachers,  $900; 
fifth  grade,  $800^  The  average  yearly  salary  paid  male  teachers  is 
$1,437*50;  female  teachers,  $816.25.  The  schools  during  the  past  two 
years  have  made  a  great  advancement,  due  to  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern methods  and  a  modern  course  of  study.  Population  of  Stockton, 
20,152.  Pupils  enrolled,,  2,788.  Number  of  teachers,  52.  Value  of 
school  property,  $268,434. 

> 

Tehama  School  Notes. — Principal  O.  E.  Graves,  was  unable 
to  attend  to  his  duties  during  part  of  January. — Owing  to  high  water, 
Principal  J.  D.  Sweeney  missed  several  days  work  during  January. — 
Teachers  are  expecting  a  short  term  this  year  on  account  of  shortness 
of  funds. — We  are  sorry  the  Journal  souvenir  volume  of  portraits 
had  to  be  given  up. — L.  W.  Warmoth  is  named  as  a  candidate  for 
county  treasurer. — The  News  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Supt, 
Kelle  Miller,  ex-Supt.  M.  Yager,  Vice- Principal  G.  K.  Bingham  and 
Principal  J.  D.  Sweeney  aspire  to  be  our  next  county  superintendent. 
We  think  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  pleased  with  Miss  Miller*s 
administration. — G.  K.  Bingham  represented  Tehama  county  at  Stock- 
ton. He  did  not  speak  for  Red  Bluff",  after  Supt.  Linscott*s  plea  for 
Santa  Cruz.  —Miss  Viola  Coff'man  was  ill  for  a  month  after  institute, 
and  was  unable  to  teach. — One  lonesome  certificate  (primary)  was 
granted  at  the  last  examination,  and  the  recipient  already  had  two  of 
a  similar  character. — The  Midwinter  News  contains  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  schools  in  this  county.— It  is  reported  that  a  well  known 
schoolma*am  will  be  married  as  soon  as  present  term  closes.  Who  ? 
— One  of  our  school-houses  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago. — 
Burr  Valley  district  has  been  re-animated.  **Lake"  is  the  name  of  the 
new  school  district  at  Findlay  Lake. — One  of  our  schoolma*ams,  Miss 
Mattie  Phillips,  was  married  recently  to  R.  L.  Douglas,  of  Willows. — 
Why  don't  some  wide-awake  teachers  send  the  Journal  notes  from 
other  counties?  Can't  we  make  our  own  Journal  as  newsy  as  any 
Eastern  publication  ?     Come  out  and  let  us  hear  from  you. — S. 
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The  perfection  of  teachiug  is  uot  only  to  teach  how  to  learn  and 
where  to  acquire  knowledge  at  need,  but  to  incite  pupils  by  example 
and  precept  to  love  the  things  that  lead  to  self-culture. — Edward  Hy- 
.\TT,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 

Education,  I  submit,  is  the  proper  development  and  training  of  all 
the  faculties  of  man,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual.  A  perfect  edu- 
cation, were  it  attainable,  would  be  the  development  and  training  of 
these  faculties  to  the  highest  degree  of  which  they  are  capable,  so  as 
to  eaable  man  to  live  the  most  ample  and  complete  life  permissible  in 
his  surroundings.  We  live,  and  if  in  the  spirit  of  proper  humility  or 
eandid  philosophy,  we  look  around  us  upon  the  various  orders  of  cre- 
ated things,  we  will  see  that  the  law  which  permeates  and  governs 
them  all  is  the  law  of  life.  The  struggle  everywhere  is  to  exist,  to 
live  and  to  continue,  either  individually  or  by  reproduction,  to  per- 
petuate life.  Education,  then,  is  the  science  of  life. — Hon.  D,  M. 
Delmas,  S.  F. 

A  HEALTHY  sentiment  is  taking  root  in  our  primary  aud  grammar 
schools,  relative  to  the  study  of  literature  in  those  grades.  We  begin 
to  realize  that,  as  so  many  of  our  pupils  never  reach  the  high  school, 
unless  this  training  be  given  them  in  the  lower  grades,  they  will  never 
get  it  at  all.  I  trust  that  we  shall  see  the  day  when  the  study  of  our 
literary  masterpieces  will  be  substituted  for  the  study  of  our  scrappy 
text-book  readers.— Co.  Supt.  F.   McG.  Martin,  Sonoma. 

I  SHOULD  include  among  the  non-essentials  in  arithmetic  the 
greater  part  of  the  ttxt-book  work  in  factoring,  greatest  common  fac- 
tor, least  common  multiple,  circulating  decimals,  equation  of  pay- 
ments, alligation,  banking  stocks,  etc.     Many  of  the  useless,  obsolete 
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or  purely  technical  tables  hi  compound  numbers  should  be  omitted,  or 
used  for  reference  only.  Much  of  the  work  in  mensuration  should  fol- 
low the  work  in  geometry,  instead  of  preceding  it  aS  now.  Surely  we 
can  find  better  and  more  nourishing  mental  food  for  our  pupils  than 
such  useless  stuff  as  I  have  mentioned. — Supt.  J.  A.  Barr,  Stockton. 

The  good  to  be  expected  from  these  conferences,  special  and  gen- 
eral, will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  report  will  turn  the  attention 
of  the  best  thinkers  among  our  teachers  to  the  question  of  the  compar- 
ative educational  value  of  the  several  branches  of  study.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  educational  study  with  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. — Wm.  T.  Harris. 

The  Committee  of  Ten,  and  some  of  the  conferences  as  well,  have 
fallen  victims  to  that  popular  psychology  which  defines  education 
merely  as  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties.  As  though  the  mate- 
rials of  instruction  were  a  matter  of  indifference!  This  preposterous 
doctrine  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  committee's  report;  for  there 
are  many  things  in  the  universe  besides  the  nine  subjects  referred  to 
the  conferences,  which  will  serve  equally  well  to  train  the  powers  of 
observation,  memory,  recording,  reasoning,  etc.  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing so  develops  the  faculty  of  observation  as  the  milliner's  business  ! 
And  how  the  memory  would  be  strengthened  by  storing  up  images  of 
all  the  rainy  days  in  the  year  !  No,  education  is  not  merely  a  train- 
ing of  mental  powers.  It  is  a  process  of  nutrition.  Mind  grow&  by 
what  it  feeds  on;  and,  like  the  physical,  the  mental  organism  must 
have  suitable  and  appropriate  nourishment.  Intellect,  with  its  so- 
called  powers,  is  only  one  function  of  the  mind;  feeling  and  volition 
are  co-present  and  co-essential.  And  these  three  are  one  mind, — ^J.  G. 
ScHURMAN  in  School  Review. 

Wrong  habits  in  the  school-room  are  readily  acquired  and  they 
prove  to  be  plants  of  hardy  growth.  They  sprout  in  the  primary  and 
grow  and  blossom  in  every  grade  of  the  school.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  first  term,  a  teacher  should  strive  to  encourage  in  the  pupils  cer- 
tain very  important  traits;  among  them  truthfulness,  quietness,  obe- 
dience and  studiousness.  Perhaps  you  will  feel  that  these  instruc- 
tions, added  to  the  work  you  have  already  planned  of  perfecting  them 
in  a  certain  portion  of  their  text-books,  will  prove  too  difficult  a  task. 
Very  well,  then,  if  something  must  be  left  undone,  omit  a  part  of  the 

ok- work,"  but  don't  slight  the  first  and  most  important  work. — 

5.  L.  L.  Grove,  Quincy,  Cal. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 
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Committee  of  Teu,  appointed  in  i8g2at  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Kducational  Association  at  Saratoga  lo  consider  the  question 
of  the  programmes  of  secondary  schools,  has  completed  its  labors;  and 
its  report,  together  with  the  reports  of  nine  special  committees  ap- 
pointed by  this  general  committee,  has  been  pnbllshed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  In  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Commissioner  Harris  says:  "I  consider  this  the  most  im- 
portant educational  document  ever  published  in  this  couutrj-."  This 
estimate  is  abundantly  substantiated  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  re- 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  makes  an  epoch  in  the  history 
American  education. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  special  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
many  items  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  monumental  work: 

Although  ninety-eight  different  persons  were  actually  engaged 
in  its  preparation,  the  main  recommendations  were  adopted  with  sur- 
prising unanimity.  The  Committee  of  Ten,  referring  to  the  reports  of 
the  special  committees  as  submitted  to  them,  declare  that:  "In  every 
Conference  an  extraordinary  unity  of  opinion  was  arrived  at.  The 
nine  reports  are  characterized  by  an  amount  of  agreement  which  quite 
surpasses  the  most  sanguine  anticipations." 

2.  One  great  reason  for  this  marked  approach  toward  uuautmity 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  genuine  pedagogical  spirit  pervades  the 
whole.  The  pedagogical  spirit  considers  studies,  methods  and  all  the 
conditions  of  a  school  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  at  the 
successive  stages  of  his  development.  Too  mauy  of  the  discussions  of 
secondary  school  problems  in  the  past  have  beeu  stiff,  dry,  and  un- 
profitable by  reason  of  their  taking  their  standpoint  of  the  science 
studied  instead  of  the  standpoint  of  the  student  who  is  to  get  all  pos- 
sible benefit  from  the  science.  The  methods  in  higher  institutions 
may  reasonably  enough  adhere  more  closely  lo  the  internal  system  of 
the  science;  the  students  in  those  institnlions  are  mature. 


e.     But  the      H 
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children  in  elementary  and  high  schools  are  only  approaching  matur- 
ity, and  the  course  of  their  natural  development  must  affect  the  course 
of  instruction. 

3.  The  pedagogical  spirit  leads  to  the  general  recognition  in  this 
report  of  certain  important  principles  for  which  far-sighted  teachers 
have  long  been  contending;  principles  that  short-sighted  policy  in 
high  schools  has  too  often  ignored.  Some  of  these  principles  are  the 
following:  That  permanent  interest  in  the  subjects  of  study  is  the  first 
end  to  be  sought  in  teaching;  that  the  different  branches  of  study 
should  be  intelligently  coordinated  and  closely  bound  together;  that 
subjects  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  younger  pupils  concretely,  in  the 
large  and  on  their  more  familiar  sides,  leaving  the  finer  analysis,  the 
more  purely  intellectual  treatment,  and  the  more  logical  order  of  pro- 
cedure to  the  high  school  and  the  college;  that  facility  in  using  knowl- 
edge itself,  readiness  in  reading  a  foreign  language  to  be  sought  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  that  language,  quickness  and 
accuracy  in  performing  mathematical  computations  to  be  strongly 
emphasized,  art  and  science  to  go  hand  in  hand  from  the  primar>' 
school  to  the  college. 

4.  Laboratory  exercises  are  duly  emphasized.  At  the  same 
time  the  absurdities  to  which  the  so-called  inductive  method  some- 
times leads  are  guarded  against.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  inductive 
method  requires  either  that  the  pupil  progress  as  slowly  as  the  race 
has  progressed,  or  that,  progressing  more  rapidly,  he  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  the  rapidity  is  all  of  his  own  making.  In  this  respect 
the  report  presents  a  comprehensive  and  practical  view. 

5.  The  principle  that  preparation  for  college  should  be  secured 
by  getting  the  best  possible  high  school  preparation  for  life,  receives  a 
gratifying  endorsement.  The  committee  proposes  that  secondary  in- 
struction cover  at  least  four  years;  that  time  enough  be  given  to  each 
subject  "to  win  from  it  the  kind  of  mental  training  it  is  fitted  to  sup- 
ply;" that  the  time  allotment  for  the  different  principal  subjects  be 
approximately  equal;  that  all  "short  information  courses**  be  omitted; 
and  that  "sufficiently  continuous  instruction"  be  provided  in  "each  of 
the  main  lines,  namely,  language,  science,  history,  and  mathematics.** 
These  proposals  impress  one  at  once  as  having  weight  and  substance. 
The  coniniittee  recommends  four  programmes,  each  embodying  these 
general  principles,  and  proposes  that  they  serve  at  once  as  general 
high  school  courses  and   as  courses  preparatory  to  the  college  or  the 

entific  school.     While  these  programmes,  like  all  such  schemes,  are 
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doubtless  opeu  to  criticism  at  particular  points,  tbey  deserve  a  hearty 
welcome  taken  together  and  as  a  whole.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  has 
taken  any  one  of  these  courses  under  competent  instruction  will  be  well 
prepared  for  after  work  in  college  or  scientific  school,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  have  received  very  substantial  and  virile  preparation  for 
life.  One  is  tempted  to  say  much  more  in  praise  of  this  report.  It  is 
by  no  means  perfect;  but  its  general  excellence  far  outweighs,  in  the 
writer*s  judgment,  any  incidental  defects  that  may  be  pointed  out. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies. 


HERBERT   MILLER,    STOCKTON   HIGH   SCHOOL. 


This  is  the  most  valuable  report  ever  published  by  the  National 
Educational  Association.  The  committee  was  appointed  July  9th, 
1892.  Its  report  has  been  eagerly  expected  for  months.  It  is  not  a 
disappointment. 

The  personnel  of  the  Committee  was  of  the  very  best.  Dr.  Eliot, 
president  of  Harvard  College,  chairman;  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education;  the  presidents  of  the  Universitias  of  Michigan, 
Colorado,  Missouri,  of  Vassar  College,  two  head  masters  of  first-class 
secondary  institutions,  and  a  professor  in  Oberlin  College.  The  commit- 
tee divided  itself  into  nine  conferences,  and  added  to  itself  eighty 
other  members  of  high  educational  standing,  to  study  the  nine  sub- 
jects considered.  These  subjects  were  i,  Latin;  2,  Greek;  3,  English; 
4,  other  modern  languages;  5,  Mathematics;  6,  Physics,  Astronomy, 
and  Chemistry;  7,  Natural  History  (Biolog>',  including  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy, and  Physiology);  8,  History,  Civil  Government  and  Political 
Economy;  9,  Geography  (Physical  Geography,  Geology  and  Meteor- 
ology. 

The  great  value  of  the  Report  is  that  it  covers  the  whole  educa- 
tional field  as  regards  these  studies  below  the  college.  The  recom- 
mendations pertain  not  only  to  secondary  but  to  grammar  and  primary 
schools  also;  and  it  is  in  these  that  reform  is  most  needed.  Tlie  whole 
subject  has  been  carefully  studied,  the  relative  value  of  different  stud- 
ies estimated,  and  the  needful  time  assigned  to  each  in  the  school  life 
of  the  child. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  are  revolutionary  and  will  meet 
with  strong  opposition,  e,  g.,  that  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  of 
modem  language^  should  be  begun  in  the  grammar  school,  even  as 
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early  as  the  age  of  ten.  This  is  educationally  sound,  and  has  been 
successfully  practiced  in  some  grammar  schools  in  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan,  but  the  innovation  will  be  fought  by  those  that  maintain 
that  these  languages  are  luxuries  and  should  be  reserved  for  the  high 
school. 

The  recommendations  with  reference  to  English  are  already  pretty 
well  followed  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State,  but  the  following  state- 
ment, as  affecting  the  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  high  au- 
thorities to  rely  on  English  alone  for  linguistic  training,  is  very  im- 
portant. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  the  best  results  in  the 
teaching  of  English  in  high  schools  cannot  be  secured  without  the  aid 
given  by  the  study  of  some  other  language,  and  that  Latin  and  Ger- 
man, by  reason  of  their  fuller  inflectional  system  are  especially  suited 
to  this  end. 

The  recommendations  for  the  study  of  English  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades  are  very  specific  and  admirable. 

In  Mathematics  it  is  advised  that  elementary  algebra  and  geom- 
etry be  taught  in  the  grammar  school,  geometrical  form  through  draw- 
ing from  the  primary  school  upwards,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  commercial  arithmetic  now  taught,  and  such  matters  as  cube  root, 
duo-decimals,  etc.,  be  dropped  from  this  course. 

In  Science,  an  excellent  series  of  individual  experiments  is  sug- 
gested in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  it  is  advised  that  chemistry  pre- 
cede physics  in  the  high  school  course.  **The  story  of  simple  natural 
phenomena  should  be  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools,  and  this 
study,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  be  pursued  by  means  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  by  the  pupils;  also,  in  connection  therewith,  in  the 
upper  grades  of  these  schools,  practice  should  be  given  in  the  use  of 
simple  instruments  for  making  physical  measurements." 

In  Natural  History  it  was  recommended  that  the  study  of  plants 
and  animals  should  begin  in  the  lowest  grades,  or  even  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  '*that  no  less  than  one  hour  per  week,  divided  into  at  least 
two  periods,  should  be  devoted  throughout  the  whole  course  below 
the  high  school  to  this  study.*'  In  the  high  school  **the  study  must 
consist  largely  of  laboratory  work." 

The  scope  of  Geography  is  enlarged  to  include  the  whole  physical 
environment  of  man,  under  the  headings  elemetary  geography,  phy- 
sical geography,  physiography,  meteorology,  geology;  the  first  for 
the  primary  and  lower    grammar  grades,  the  second  for  the   upper 
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grammar,  the  other  three  for  the  high  school.  In  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy "the  instruction  should  extend  freely  into  fields  which  are  rec- 
ognized as  belonging  to  separate  sciences,  in  later  years  of  study.  It 
should  deal  not  only  with  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  with  elementary 
considerations  in  astronomy,  meteorology,  zoology,  botany,  history, 
commerce,  governments,  races,  religions,  etc.,  so  far  as  these  are 
connected  with  geography."     A  tolerably  broad  field! 

The  subjects  of  history,  civil  government  and  political  economy 
are  treated  with  much  thoroughness,  and  specific  resolutions  are  ofiered, 
of  which  the  first  and  most  important  is; 

Resolved,  "That  history  and  kindred  subjects  ought  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial study  in  the  schools  in  each  of  at  least  eight  years." 
Programmes  and  methods  are  also  given. 

Thevalueof  histor>'  in  the  cultivation  of  judgment,  aud  as  a  guide 
to  political,  social  and  moral  action  is  clearly  and  strongly  presented. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  measures  suggested  in  this  report  be 
adopted,  the  knowledge  of  the  present  grammar  and  primary  school 
teachers  must  be  very  much  increased.  Two  means  are  suggested  to 
this-end.  ist — Special  or  departmental  teaching;  and— The  instruction 
of  the  present  teachers  by  the  special  teachers,  teachers  in  high 
schools,  Superintendents,  summer  schools,  etc. 

The  fact  is  plainly  acknowledged  that  the  child  from  the  very 
first  conies  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  knowledge,  but  can  take  only 
as  much  as  its  little  sphere  can  hold.  Gut  this  sphere  expands  con- 
stantly, and  tliat  it  may  expand  symmetrically  it  is  necessary  that 
all  the  knowledge  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  science,  literature, 
art,  shall  be  taught  intelligently  and  in  proportion  to  its  understaud- 
ing-  Scientific  education  is  the  giving  of  the  right  knowledge,  de- 
veloping the  innate  power,  at  exactly  the  right  moment.  Thi  second 
of  these  is  even  more  important  than  the  first,  for  "the  great  end  of 
education,"  as  one  sub-commitee  states,  "is  to  create  productive 
ability." 

The  interrelation  of  all  studies  is  fully  recognized  and  empha- 
sized. The  cultivation  of  pure  English  should  he  prominent  in  all. 
History  helps  geography,  and  geography  science.  There  are  no  in- 
tellectual fences  between  the  fields  of  knowledge,  but  the  mind  should 
look  from  one  to  the  other  without  hindrance. 

Drawing  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  recording  observation  in 
science  and  history.  In  fact,  it  is  invaluable;  for  it  can  tell  more  than 
the  written  word,  aud  more  accurately. 


I 
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Industrial  and  commercial  subjects  are  not  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  it  considered  these  subjects  to  lie  outside  its  domain.  It  is 
remarked,  however,  that  **it  would  be  easy  to  provide  options  in  such 
subjects." 

The  average  school  life  of  the  American  child  to-day  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  years.  Strenuous  effort  should  be  made  in  two  directions: 
I  St — To  lengthen  that  period;  2nd — To  teach  during  that  period  in 
the  best  manner  the  things  of  the  greatest  value.  One  sub-committee 
states:  **Our  interest  is  in  the  schoolchildren  who  have  no  expectation 
of  going  to  college,  the  larger  number  of  whom  do  not  even  enter  a 
high  school." 

This  report  is  the  best  attempt  yet  made  to  suggest  subjects  and 
methods  for  an}-  public  school  teaching.  I  believe  that  the  education 
it  outlines  should  be  supplemented  by  the  industrial  and  commercial 
training,  about  which  it  is  silent.  In  commenting  upon  it  I  have 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  recommendations  regarding  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  courses  as  the  most  important.  Those  respecting 
secondary  education,  though  valuable,  are  already  largely  pursued  in 
our  State  high  schools. 

I  append  a  table  suggested  for  secondary  studies: 

[NoTK. — The  abbreviation  *'p."  stands  for  a  recitation  period  of 
40-45  minutes;  and  the  figure  preceding  it  indicates  the  number  of 
weekly  periods  assigned  to  the  subject  so  designated.  Supposing, 
then,  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences  were  carried  out,  the 
resultant  programme  for  a  secondary  school  would  be  as  follows:] 


1ST  SKCONDARV  SCHOOL  YEAR.  '      2ND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Latin 5P  '      Latin 4p 

^^     ,.  I    (Literature 2p  )                      Greek 5p 

nngiisn  -j^  Composition 2p  /     •♦^  English  ^  ^-iterature 2p\ 

German  (or  French) 5p  !      '^  6         \  Composition 2p  j  **P 

.Algebra 4p            German,  continued «  4p 

History  of  Italy,  Spain  &  France..     3p             French,  begun 4p 

Applied    Geography     (European  :      Algebra*       2p'^ 

political-continental  and  ocean-                     Geometry     2p  \  **P 

ic  flora  and  fauna) 4p  ;      Botany  or  Zoology 4p 

'      English  History  to  1688. 3p 


25P 


33P 

^option  of  book-keeping  .nnd  commercial 

arithmetic. 
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3RD  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Latin 4p 

Greek 4p 

English  {  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  4P 

Rhetoric ip  j 

German 4p 

French 4p 

Algebra*       2p ) 

Geometry     2p  /  ^*^ 

Physics 4p 

History,  English  and  American...  3p 
Astronomy  3p  Tst  >^  yr.        \     " 

Meteorology  3p  2nd  Ji  yr.    j  ^^^ 

34P 

*Option  of  book-keeping^  and  commercial 
arithmetic. 


4TH  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Latin 4p 

Greek 4p 

(  Literature 2p  ] 

English  i  Composition ip  v    4p 

(Grammar  ipj 

German 4p 

French 4p 

Trigonometry       ) 

Higher  Algebra    i' ^P 

Chemistry 4p 

History  (mtensive)  and  Civil  Gov- 
ernment      3p 

Geology   or   Phvsiography,   4pl 
1st  Vi  yr.          '                             I 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy-  j     ^P 
giene,  4p  2nd  ><  yr.  J 

33P 


Instruction,  Secretary  Brooks  Thinks,  Is  of   Secondary  Importance. 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  speaking 
recently  before  the  Philadelphia  Teachers*  Institute  at  the  Girl's 
Normal  School,  on  "The  Teachers*  Ideal,"  said: 

**A  true  conception  of  education  is  that  its  object  is  two-fold — the 
development  of  the  powers  of  man  and  the  furnishing  of  the  mind 
with  knowledge.  The  development  of  the  powers  is  technically 
known  as  Culture;  the  furnishing  of  the  mind  with  knowledge  is 
called  Instruction.     The  work  of  the  teacher  is  thus  two-fold. 

* 'Culture  is  the  fundamental  object  of  the  teacher's  work.  The 
aim  should  be  not  to  put  so  much  knowledge  in  the  mind  as  to  draw 
so  much  power  and  skill  out  of  the  mind.  The  teacher  is  to  train  the 
intellect  to  acute  and  accurate  perception,  the  memory  to  strong  reten- 
tion and  ready  recollection,  the  imagination  to  create  objects  of 
beauty,  and  the  understanding  to  reason  with  skill  and  draw  accurate 
conclusions.  Above  all,  she  is  to  develop  the  moral  nature,  aiming  to 
attain  to  that  which  is  highest  in  education — the  culture  of  charac- 
ter. Scholarship,  thought-power,  character,  these  three;  but  the 
highest  of  these  is  character.  Culture  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  progress 
in  language,  literature,  science  and  government. 

"The  second  object  of  education  is  that  of  furnishing  the  mind 
with  knowledge,  which  is  effected  by  instruction.  This  furnishing 
the  mind  is  done  in  two  ways.  Some  kinds  of  knowledge  must,  as  it 
were,  be  put  into  the  mind.  Thus  the  facts  of  history  or  geography, 
as  they  lie  in  the  teacher's  mind  or  in  the  text  book,  must,  by  lan- 
guage, be  transferred  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Other  subjects  are 
not  put  into  the  mind  from  without,  but  are  developed  from  the  mind 
itself.     This  is  true  of  the  so-called  'thought  studies.' 

"To  give  this  culture  and  to  lead  the  mind  to  unfold  knowledge 
from  within  is  a  high  art,  and  the  teacher  who  can  do  it  is  an  artist." 
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vN@    METHODS  AND  AIDS,    ^x 


Editor  Pacific  Educational  Journal: 

I  enclose  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  which  I  have  given 
and  received  in  my  eflforts  to  develop  the  idea  of  a  preposition,  accord- 
ing to  my  definition  of  the  same.  My  plan  is  simpler,  I  think,  than 
the  one  I  read  in  your  November  issue.     Yours  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Willson,  Lemoore  Public  School. 


Point. — To  develop  idea  of  and  give  term  preposition. 

Matter. — A  word  placed  before  another  word  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  object  or  action  named  by  that  word  to  the  object  or  action 
named  by  some  other  word  in  the  same  sentence,  is  called  a  preposi- 
tion. 

A  few  of  the  sentences  used: — i.  The  book  on  the  table  is  red. 
2.  The  book  under  the  table  is  red.  3.  The  chair  by  the  window  is 
large.  4.  The  boy  goes  to  school.  5.  He  goes  to  study.  6.  John 
went  by  the  house. 

Obtain  first  and  second  sentences  from  children. 

Teacher.  What  book  are  we  talking  about?  Child.  The  book 
on  the  table.  T.  What  tells  you  which  book  it  is?  C.  Words  **on 
the  table."  T.  What  of  the  book  does  this  tell  us?  C.  Where  it 
is.  T.  From  the  words  '^on  the  table,'*  do  I  kn6w  just  where  the 
book  is?  C.  No.  T.  What,  then,  do  I  know  of  the  book?  C. 
You  know  where  the  book  is  as  regards  the  table.  T.  From  what 
do  I  know  it?  C.  From  the  word  **on."  (Teacher  marks  **  on.*') 
T.  Find  a  word  in  the  second  sentence  used  in  same  way.  C.  Word 
*'under."  T.  What  have  we  learned  of  the  words  '*on"  and  **under?" 
C.  They  tell  where  the  book  is  as  regards  the  table.  T.  Instead  of 
saying,  "these  words  tell  where  the  book  is  as  regards  the  table,"  we 
say  **they  show  the  relation  of  book  to  table."  T.  What  does  the  word 
''on"  show  the  relation  of?  C.  Of  book  to  table.  T.  Point  to  the 
book.  T.  Is  it  the  word  "book,"  or  what  book  is  it?  C.  The  object 
book.  T.  (Pointing  to  word  "book.")  What  is  this  of  the  object? 
C.  The  name.  T.  What  does  the  word  "book"  do  for  the  object? 
C.  Names  it.  T.  What  does  the  word  "on"  do  ?  C.  The  word  "on" 
ws  the  relation  of  the  object  named  by  the  word  "book."    T.    The 
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word  **on*'  shows  the  relation  of  the  object  named  by  the  word  "book" 
to  what?  C.  To  table.  (In  same  manner  get  object  "table.*')  T. 
Tell  me  what  the  word  "on**  does?  C.  It  shows  the  relation  of  the 
object  named  by  the  word  "book**  to  the  object  named  by  the  word 
•*table.»' 

Examine  sentences  2  and  3  in  same  manner. 

T.  Find  the  word  that  shows  relation  in  the  fourth  sentence  ? 
C.  The  word  "to."  T.  What  does  the  word  "to"  show  the  relation 
of  in  this  sentence  ?  C.  It  shows  the  relation  of  the  object  named  by 
the  word  "school"  to  the  object  named  by  the  word  "goes."  T.  Is 
the  word  "goes"  the  name  of  an  object  ?  C.  No.  T.  If  not  the 
name  of  an  object,  what  is  it  the  name  of?  C.  The  name  of  an 
action.  T.  Then  what  does  the  word  "to"  show?  C.  It  shows  the 
relation  of  the  object  named  by  the  word  "school"  to  the  action  named 
by  the  word  "goes." 

Teacher  has  children  examine  rest  of  sentences  and  mark  object 
and  action. 

T.  (Pointing  to  prepositions).  What  do  these  words  do  ?  C. 
They  show  the  relation  of  the  object  or  action,  etc.  T.  How  many 
do  this  ?  C.  All.  T.  (Pointing  to  prepositions).  Where  are  those 
words  that  show  relation  in  regard  to  the  words  whose  relations  are 
shown  ?  C.  Before  them.  T.  How  do  they  happen  to  be  before 
them?  C.  You  wrote  them  there.  T.  For  what  purpose?  (C. 
tell.)  T.  What  is  true  of  these  relation  words  ?  C.  Gives  statement. 
T.  Of  how  many  is  it  true  ?  C.  Of  all.  T.  What  is  true  of  all  ? 
C.  That  these  words  are  placed  before  other  words  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  object  or  action  named  by  those  words  to  the  object  or 
action  named  by  other  words.  T.  Which  are  found  where  ?  C.  In 
the  same  sentence.  T.  Now  give  complete  statement.  (C.  does  so). 
T.  These  words  placed  before  other  words,  etc.,  we  call  prepositions, 
because  the  word  "preposition"  means  placed  before.  T.  What  is  a 
preposition  ?  C.  A  word  placed  before  another  word  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  object  or  action  named  by  that  word  to  an  object  or 
action  named  by  another  word  in  the  same  sentence  is  called  a  prepo- 
sition. 
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■X\^      ^^id/"       '^M^        ^^i^    '-g^/r,  - 

iSUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

AND  TRUSTEES.  " 


Some  Changes  in  Superintendency. 


[A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Supervision  of  the  State  Teachers'  Afssociation.  by 

Frederic  1,.  Burk,  of  Santa  Kosh.j 


( Coitcluded  from  February  Journal. ) 


The  chief  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  present,  I  believe,  is 
to  prepare  the  way  and  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  for 
habitation  by  such  a  corps  of  student  teachers.  Yet  this  is  no  easy 
task  in  a  land  where  the  ghoul  who  lives  to  prostitute  the  educational 
rights  of  the  next  generation  to  the  foul  uses  of  personal  and  politi- 
cal patronage  still  prowls  about  shamelessly  in  open  daylight;  in  a 
community  when  public  sentiment,  while  requiring  that  none  but  pro- 
fessional physicians  shall  treat  the  bodies  of  children,  will  allow 
any  fool,  who  may  be  waiting  for  some  other  job  to  turn  up,  to  tam- 
per with  the  mental  growth  of  children;  and  in  a  land  where  the  law  . 
of  the  State  contain  no  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional spirit  to  govern  the  schools,  but  leave  them  almost  wholly 
in  charge  of  an  elective  body  imbued  with  common  popular  fallacies, 
more  or  less  untouched  by  the  profound  complexity  of  the  educational 
problem. 

While  the  superintendent  of  the  past  has  trafficked  with  these 
external  forces,  and,  indeed,  has  too  often  been  the  made  product  or 
quotient  of  them,  the  new  superintendent  must  make  the  struggle 
with  them  one  of  life  or  death. 

I^t  us  suppose  these  external  problems  solved— though  everj^one 
of  us  in  the  harness  knows  they  are  far  from  solution — let  us  suppose 
the  atmosphere  in  and  about  the  school  has  been  purified.  What 
next?     How  shall  the  new  education  be  promulgated? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  the  establishment  of  a  corps 
of  .student  teachers  breathing  an  atmosphere  freed  from  positively 
poisonous  influences,  the  problem  of  introducing  the  methods  of  the 
new  education  is  thereupon  largely  solved  so  far  as  the  work  of  super- 
intendency is  directly  concerned.  The  problem  thereup>on  belongs,  not 
exclusively  to  supervising  officers,  but  to    the  corps  of  teachers  as  a 
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body  and  as  individuals.  The  tuaiu  business  of  supcrin tendency  there- 
after will  be  to  keep  the  tracks  of  individual  freedom  clear  and  the 
wood-box,  which  furnishes  fnel  for  enlhusiasni.  full. 

I  cannot  lay  the  .itress  of  importance  too  heavily  upon  this  mat- 
ter of  spontaneous  student  enthusiasm,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  is  the  only  firm  and  lasting  foundation  for  a  .safe  and  substan- 
tial education.  As  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  new  education  the  cul- 
tivation of  natural  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  is  the  teacher's  main 
and  only  direct  aim,  from  which  the  facts  of  knowledge  and  method 
of  their  arrangement  seem  to  be  produced  as  mere  incidents,  so  in  the 
school  department  the  direct  aim  and  purpose  of  the  superintendent 
must  be  the  natural  and  spontaneous  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
from  which  methods  of  teaching  will  spring  with  seemingly  inciden- 
tal and  effortless  spontaneity.  And,  also,  as  in  the  modern  school- 
room th^  teacher  as  a  central  figure  has  receded  from  the  field  of 
view,  and  to  the  untrained  eye  of  the  superficial  observer,  .seems  to  be 
merely  a  careless  spectator,  so  in  the  new  school  department  the  su- 
perintendent must  fdde  from  active  con.sciousness.  And  yet.  as  all 
trained  observers  know,  the  teacher's  real  importance  has  increased  in 
the  modern  .schoolroom  rather  than  decreased,  so  also  there  need  be 
no  fear  that  the  superintendent  is  making  his  ofBce  a.  sinecure,  even 
though  it  loses  some  of  its  tawdry  outward  lustre. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  matter  largely  of  the  emotions.  While  extremely 
volatile,  nevertheless  its  germs  multiply  rapidly  in  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere. Perhaps  it  is  best  cultivated  by  guarding  the  conditions 
ralhcr  than  by  direct  means.  Under  the  theorem  then  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  department  should  be  democratic,  what  will  be 
the  relations  of  superin  tendency? 

I.  It  will  be  manifest  that  the  supervising  officers  so  called  are 
not  properly  the  inventors  of  systems  or  methods  of  teaching.  They 
may  formulate  or  assist  in  the  development  of  methods,  but  the  origin 
of  invention  must  be  inclose  contact  with  the  concrete.  "Concepts 
without  percepts  are  empty,  and  percepts  without  concepts  are  blind," 
says  Kant.  So  the  theorist  working  at  a  distance  from  the  concrete, 
and  the  practitioner  without  a  mind  trained  and  broadened  by  theory, 
are  etiuatiy  dangerous  in  the  work  of  inventing  methods.  This  work 
belongs  with  necessary  exclusiveness  to  those  whose  minds  are  trained 
to  abstract  theory  from  the  concrete,  and  who  constantly  handle  the 
^goccrete.  Such  an  individual  is  the  student  teacher.  From  such  per- 
ns can  the  only  real  and  safe  methods  come.     Still  there  is  a  place 
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for  the  supervisor  here,  not  as  a  dictator,  but  as  the  man  in  the  back- 
ground who  keeps  the  soil,  out  of  which  living  education  grows,  well 
cultivated  and  free  from  weeds.  Nor  can  he  be  the  wise  man  who 
definitely  answers  knotty  problems  of  methods,  but  he  must  be  rather 
the  fool  who  asks  them  or  causes  them  spontaneously  to  spring  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  questioner.  As  in  all  development  there  ever  remains 
attached  to  the  higher  organism  useless  remnants  of  the  old,  so  to  the 
new  education  necessarily  will  cling  many  useless  remnants  or  tradi- 
tions, preserved  because  it  occurs  to  no  one  to  question  their  right  to 
existence.  In  this  age  of  reconstruction  our  work  is  largely  to  analyze 
what  we  do  and  why  we  do  it;  to  pick  out  and  preserve  those  ele- 
ments conformable  to  present  conditions,  and  to  cut  off  the  dead  and 
outworn  elements.  Is  there  not  really  a  place  for  a  live,  healthy  fool 
who  will  rove  among  the  real  workers,  and  ask  a  fool's  timely  ques- 
tions about  matters  hitherto  unquestioned  because  traditionally  sacred? 

II.  If  methods  are  not  to  be  bom  as  edicts  from  the  superintend- 
ent's office,  what  then  is  to  be  the  function  of  that  office  in  relation  to 
methods?  Could  not  the  relations  be  reversed  ?  Instead  of  being  the 
origin  of  methods  may  it  not  become  the  place  of  deposit  or  reservoir, 
and  the  superintendent  a  sort  of  quicksilver  globule,  which,  rolling 
about  from  place  to  place  in  the  quarry,  will  gather  up  the  yellow 
grains  of  cooperative  experience.  When  several  teachers  are  dissecting 
the  same  problem,  may  it  not  be  the  superintendent's  business  deftlj' 
so  to  manipulate  matters  that  the  labor  will  not  be  simply  individual 
but  cooperative.  We  have  been  experimenting  somewhat  on  this  line 
in  Santa  Rosa,  with  some  encouraging  results.  When,  by  pei^sonal 
conversation,  it  is  discovered  that  several  teachers  are  attacking  the 
same  problem  individually,  a  set  of  questions  worded  to  bring  to  the 
surface  common  experiences  are  sent  out  with  requests  for  the  results 
of  experience.  A  superficial  expectation  would  be  that  divergence 
would  be  the  result.  But  inasmuch  as  thoughtful  observation  upon 
common  experience  tends  to  produce  common  opinions,  so  this  method 
results  not  in  divergence  but  in  convergence.  Such  convergences  of 
individual  experience  are  the  elements  of  a  department  system.  Such 
a  system  is  home-made  and  is  imbued  with  a  personal  sense.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  system  thus  created  needs  no  explanation  to  those 
who  understand  the  primary  elements  of  human  nature. 

III.  The  system  of  supervision  implied  by  the  practice  of  visit- 
ing school-rooms  to  see  if  teachers  are  doing  their  work,  to  determine 
if  they  are  using  so-called  right  methods,  etc.,  must  be  one  to  be  laid 
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upon  the  shelf  of  the  past  as  rapidly  as  the  architect  takes  the  place  of 
the  hod  carrier.  The  architect  needs  no  watching,  and  the  flashlight 
inspection  of  this  kind  is  wholly  inadequate  to  determine  anything. 
Nevertheless,  the  superintendent  must  be  intimately  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  the  work  going  on  if  he  is  to  take  any  intelligent  part 
in  it,  to  understand  the  difficulties  and  see  the  ends  to  which  it  is  lead- 
ing.  Some  more  adequate  method  must  be  invented.  The  form  of 
this  method  will  vary  with  the  conditions  of  different  school  depart- 
ments. In  Santa  Rosa  we  have  been  trying  various  expedients. 
Among  the  most  successful  is  a  system  of  written  reports. .  The 
teacher  who  is  attacking  some  special  problem,  writes  out  the  condi- 
tions and  difficulties  under  which  she  is  working,  the  purpose  she  has 
in  view,  and  the  underlying  principle  of  her  method.  These  are  filed 
in  the  principal's  office,  and  they  not  only  acquaint  the  principal  with 
the  facts  necessary  to  make  the  method  comprehensible  when  a  visit 
to  the  room  is  made,  but  also  these  reports  being  open  to  inspection 
by  any  one  become  a  contagious  source  of  ideas  for  others  working  on 
similar  lines.  The  fact  that  nearly  one  hundred  such  reports  have 
been  filed  by  a  corps  of  twenty-four  teachers  during  the  past  five 
months,  indicates  that  the  plan  is  a  feasible  one. 

My  time  is  up.  The  principle  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  is  simply 
this:  The  requirements  of  the  new  education  are  that  teachers  should 
be  professional  students  of  the  abstract  on  the  one  hand,  and  expert 
mechanics  in  the  concrete  on  the  other.  A  democratic  organization  is 
an  essential  to  the  development  of  such  teachers.  Superintendency 
must  therefore  be  shaped  to  meet  this  demand. 


Dr.  Gustav  Leipnitz,  one  of  the  best  known  German-Americans 
in  the  West,  died  recently  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
83  years.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  and  picturesque  characters  of 
pioneer  days.  He  was  widely  known  by  the  suggestive  title  of  "The 
Snake  Doctor."  Although  not  a  snake  charmer,  he  was  far  more  dar- 
ing with  his  handling  of  serpents  than  most  of  the  professional  charm- 
ers. He  handled  fearlessly  many  of  the  most  venomous  of  the  most 
deadly  reptiles.  His  theory  was  that  the  snake  is  not  aggressive  and 
will  not  strike  unless  danger  is  threatened.  By  handling  them  gently 
he  claimed  that  all  danger  was  averted. 
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San  Jose  Normal  School. 

Lkroy  E.  Armstrong, Editor-in-Chief 

KaThrink  Birdsai«l> Associate  Editor 

F.  Gknkvievk  Savage, Business  Manager 


We  have  passed  through  the  period  of  Senior  receptions,  gradu- 
ating exercises,  congratulations,  and  sad  farewells  once  more.  For 
various  reasons  we  Normalites  look  forward  to  the  end  of  each  term 
with  pleasure.  To  some  of  us  it  means  graduation, — a  pleasant 
thought  to  others,  promotion,  and  all  of  us  anticipate  that  spirit  of 
jollity  and  happiness  which  pervades  the  Normal  atmosphere  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  At  that  time  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  be 
pleased,  so  we  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  festivities  that  this  sea- 
.son  affords. 


The  forty-fifth  class,  consisting  of  fifty-two  members,  was  gradu- 
ated on  February  2,  1894.  The  exercises  were  simple  but  appropri- 
ate. Alter  a  few  vocal  choruses  by  the  school,  Dr.  Dinsmore  oflfered 
prayer,  the  diplomas  were  presented  by  Prof.  Childs,  then  Prof.  Barnes 
delivered  a  very  interesting  and  able  address  to  all  present,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  graduates.  Supt.  Anderson  followed  with  a  few 
well-chosen  words  of  advice,  and  then  another  song  concluded  the 
exercises.  Congratulations  and  tearful  good-byes  were  indulged  in 
for  a  time,  but  at  last  all  vacated  the  great  building  and  the  members 
of  another  class  had  gone  forth  to  the  chosen  work  of  teaching.  May 
success  attend  them  ! 


The   reception   given    to   the   graduates   was   quite    novel.     An 

Egyptian  dinner  party  had  been  arranged  for  by  the  Senior  B's,  and 

each  member  of  the  class  had  been  assigned  a  part.     In  their  quaint 

""Egyptian  costume,  suitable  to  their  rank,  the  grandees  with  their  serv- 

its,  foot- washers,  and  munimy-carriers,  appeared  on  the  stage  with 

.6  host  and  hostess,  and  after  a  grand  march,  they  seated  themselves 
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and  the  feast  was  served.  The  audience  were  also  treated  to  bread 
and  dates.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  socially,  chatting, 
laughing,  and  promenading  around  the  pyramid  in  the  lower  hall. 


Methods  and  Devices. 


{Continued  from  February  Journal.) 


Geography. 

Grade — First  part  of  fourth  year. 

Points — To  teach  how  maps  are  made,  and  the  use  of  globes  and 
maps. 

Materials — Orange,  globe  and  map  of  world. 

Object— To  train  conception  by  use  of  constructive  imagination. 

Introduction. — In  this  lesson  I  should  first  try  to  gain  the  in- 
terest and  attention  of  the  children  by  talking  with  them  about  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  general.  I  should  ask  how  it  is  that  we  of 
to-day  know  so  much  about  the  world.  We  have  traveled  but 
little,  and  have  seen  few  of  the  countries  about  which  we  seem  to 
know  a  great  deal.  In  substance  I  should  expect  the  reply  to  be  that 
nearly  all  of  our  present  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  books,  by 
means  of  drawings,  pictures,  maps,  etc.,  left  by  men  who  lived  and 
died  long  before  we  were  born.  I  should  tell  them  that  when  men 
first  began  to  explore  unknown  regions  they  would  mark  down  the 
routes  they  had  taken.  This  was  necessary  in  order  that  they  might 
keep  an  account  of  all  their  wanderings,  and  also  be  able  to  explain 
them  toothers.  This  was 'the  beginning  of  map  drawing,  and  now 
we  shall  try  to  learn  how  maps  are  made  and  used,  to  help  us  who  can- 
not travel  and  see  for  ourselves. 

Body. — I  should  have  an  orange  with  an  outline  of  the  continents 
sketched  upon  the  peel,  and  tell  the  class  that  this  orange  represents 
the  earth  as  a  whole.  (Modifying  imagination).  I  should  first  call 
their  attention  to  the  relative  position  of  the  continents  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  then  incidentally  show  them  where  they  lived,  and 
various  other  places  of  interest  to  them.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  carefully  remove  the  peel  from  the  orange,  and  flatten  it  out. 
Then  I  should  have  them  examine  the  peel  and  see  if  the  continents 
and  oceans  kept  their  relative  positions.  The  idea  of  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  could  now  be  easily  developed.  I  should  then  have 
one  of  the  class  replace  the  peel  on  the  orange,  and  I  think  the  chil- 
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dren  could  see  very  distinctly  that  a  map  is  simply  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  earth  on  a  plane  surface.  (The  idea  of  plane  surface 
should  be  brought  out  when  peel  is  flattened).  / 

The  next  step  would  be  to  introduce  the  school  globe  and  map  of 
the  world.  I  think  by  means  of  the  orange  the  children  are  now  ready 
to  see  the  relation  between  the  map  and  the  globe.  I  should  tell  them 
that  on  this  globe  or  map  were  represented  every  island,  countr>%  and 
body  of  water  of  an  appreciable  size  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  that 
places  were  represented  here  as  man  discovered  them,  just  as  objects 
on  the  playground  are  represented  by  pupils  w»hen  they  sketch  the 
school-yard. 

To  interest,  and  also  to  deepen  conception,  I  should  point  out  on 
the  globe  where  they  lived,  and  other  places  that  they  asked  about, 
and  then  have  different  ones  find  same  places  on  map.  I  should  tell 
them  that  they  might  play  they  were  Columbus  and  his  crew,  and 
then  should  have  them  follow  the  route  he  took  to  reach  America, 
both  on  the  globe  and  the  map.     (Modifying  imagination). 

Drill  and  Summary. — For  the  drill  and  summary  I  should  con- 
tinue along  in  this  line,  varying  the  requirements,  of  course.  For 
in.stance,  I  might  ask  how  many  would  like  to  have  me  show  them 
where  different  people  live — the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Esquimau,  etc. 
I  should  then  point  out  the  places  on  the  map,  and  have  members  of 
the  class  find  the  same  places  on  globe,  or  vice  versa.  Then  I  should 
have  members  of  the  class  do  all  the  pointing  out,  w^hile  I  mentioned 
places  for  them  to  find,  such  places  as  the  continent  on  which  they 
lived,  the  largest  island  they  can  find,  etc. 

In  this  lesson  I  do  not  expect  that  the  children  will  remember  all 
of  the  different  places  they  have  pointed  out  on  the  map  and  globe. 
The  point  is  simply  to  show  that  either  or  both  maps  and  globes  may 
be  used,  and  that  each  is  a  true  representation  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Here  I  should  ask  why  both  are  necessary  for  us  to  use,  and  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  imagination  have  them  see  that  if  we  had  a  ball  large 
enough  we  could  make  a  globe  by  simply  placing  the  map  around  it. 

This  lesson  should  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 

maps  and  globes. 

Myrtie  M.  Young,  Senior  B.^ 


Training  the  Attention. 

(A  device  for  drill  in  quick  addition  and  multiplication). 

Place  two  or  more  colums  of  figures  on  the  board,  and  after  each 
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figure  in  the  last  column  have  the  name  of  some  pupil  in  the  class,  as 

3       4       Addie 
8       7       Mary 
6       9       Lucy 

Then  point  rapidly  from  some  figure  in  the  first  column  to  one  in  the 
latter,  and  the  pupil  whose  name  follows  should  answer  immediately; 
if  he  does  not,  call  on  the  class.  This  will  cause  the  entire  class  to 
give  attention.  For  instance,  if  you  point  from  6  to  4  and  Addie  does 
not  answer  readily  "ten,"  if  the  drill  is  for  addition,  or  "twenty  four,'* 
if  for  multiplication,  call  on  class.  By  pointing  quickly-  and  removing 
the  pointer  from  the  figures  immediately,  a  lively  interest  can  be  kept 
up.     To  equalize  the  work  change  the  names  occasionally. 

Antoinette  Hector,  Senior  B  Pedagogy. 


Los  Angeles  Department. 


Miss  Bei^i.  E.  Cooper, Editor-in-Chief 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Young,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brand, 

Miss  OrabeIt  Chilton,         Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,       \  -       -         Assistants 

Miss  Helen  Vinyard, 


} 


Now  that  the  wild  flowers  are  coming  into  bloom,  the  Normal 
School  pupils  spend  their  Saturday  afternoons  and  other  leisure  mo- 
ments in  seeking  botanical  specimens,  and  gathering  bunches  of  the 
brilliant  poppies  that  so  plentifully  besprinkle  the  neighboring 
foot-hills. 

The  unexpected  holiday  on  the  day  succeeding  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  Birthday  was  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

On  Friday,  January  26th,  the  school  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
Scotland';?  sweetest  singer  and  most  loved  poet,  Robbie  Burns.  Few 
poets  possess  his  wonderful  powers  of  touching  the  heart  of  mankind. 

Several  selections  from  the  poet's  best- known  poems  were  read  or 
recited,  while  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  essays  carried  us  far  away  to  the 
romantic  land  of  heather.  A  quartette  pleasingly  rendered  the  soul- 
stirring  songs:  **My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  and  "Ye  Banks  and 
Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,"  and  the  varied  programme  closed  with  the 
whole  school  uniting  in  singing  the  dear,  familiar  song,  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  from  the  hearty  feelings  expressed  thereby,  a  stranger 
might  easily  have  imagined  that  all  were  sons  and  daughters  of  "Bon- 
nie Scotland." 
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In  addition  to  their  general  psychology  work,  the  Senior  Class  is 
now  devoting  one  day  a  week  to  the  history  of  educational  reformers. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Professor  Pierce  to  have  speakers  of  various  na- 
tionalities give  before  the  class  brief  talks  on  the  educational  methods 
in  foreign  lands,  and  much  pleasure,  as  well  as  benefit,  is  anticipated 
therefrom. 

The  Senior  Class  recently  enjoyed  a  novel  St.  Valentine's  party. 
The  Gymnasium  was  heated  and  brilliantly  lighted  for  the  occasion, 
and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  merry  pupils,  an  enjoyable  evening  en- 
sued, such  as  the  solemn  walls  of  the  sedate  gymnasium  have  seldom 
witnessed. 

Numerous  interesting  games  a  la  Ann  Arbor,  were  successfully 
conducted  by  Miss  Merritt,  and  one  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the 
evening  was  the  introduction  of  conversational  topics,  written  on 
dainty  valentines.  On  the  whole,  the  evening  was  a  most  pleasant 
one,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  socially. 

The  Middle  and  Junior  Classes  have  organized  literary  societies, 
and  each  Friday  devote  an  hour  to  the  various  exercises,  in  which 
much  interest  is  manifested. 

One  afternoon  recently,  Miss  Kate  Ball,  of  Boston,  addressed  the 
school  on  the  Prang  System  of  Drawing,  presenting  her  subject  in  a 
charming  manner.  She  had  with  her  much  of  the  material  from  the 
Chicago  exhibit,  which  proved  very  interesting.  The  methods  out- 
lined by  her  coincide  largely  with  those  used  in  our  own  school,  the 
substance  of  her  remarks  being  as  follows: 

"Prang  is  art  education.  It  belongs  to  the  industrial  arts,  being 
to  them  what  penmanship  is  to  literature.  All  the  work  is  based  on 
form  study,  or  observation;  thus  drawing  is  an  expression  of  form,  or, 
in  fact,  a  matter  of  seeing.  If  a  child  sees  an  object  as  he  should,  he 
will  be  able  to  express  it;  the  eye  must  be  trained  to  see  what  is  placed 
before  it,  and  to  reproduce  it.  Simplicity,  the  foundation  principle  of 
art,  is  aimed  at;  form  and  color  being  co-ordinated.  One  had  only  to 
look  at  the  models  to  perceive  that  they  certainly  develop  both  at  the 
same  time.  Historic  ornament  is  largely  used.  A  child  must  be 
taught  to  appreciate  beauty,  which  has  a  commercial  value,  this  sys- 
tem aiming  especially  to  bring  beauty  down  to  the  people  in  the  com- 
alks  of  life.     It  also  aims  to  develop  the  child  along  practical 
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Our  Educational  Palace. 


Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  charming  tales  of  the  * 'Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments,*'  and  perhaps,  there  still  lingers  with  us  the 
delightful  sensation  of  wonder  and  astonishment  which  we  experi- 
enced when  first  reading  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  his  magical  palace. 
Probably  all  of  us  have  long  since  disavowed  all  belief  in  genii  and 
similar  supernatural  beings,  and  have  become  plain,  ordinary,  practi- 
cal, unimaginative  persons.  But  despite  our  lost  beliefs,  there  is 
rapidly  arising  before  us  a  structure  equally  as  wonderful  as  that  of 
Aladdin; — our  new  Normal  School  building.  Daily  the  fairy  hands 
of  workman  labor  here;  trowels  ling  out  their  silvery  notes,  ham- 
mers strike  in  with  their  deep  base  tones,  while  a  merry  chorus  of 
minor  sounds  fills  in  the  interludes. 

Soon  our  structure  will  be  finished;  then  we  "Gleaners  in  the  Field 
of  Lore"  shall  enter  this  educational  palace,  ever  delving  deeply  into 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  knowledge. 


Pedagogical. 


The  pupils  of  the  Fourth  Grade  of  the  Training  School  were  re- 
cently told  the  mythological  story  of  "Pegasus,  or  the  Chimera/*  and 
were  then  asked  to  write  it  in  their  own  language.  The  following  re- 
production is  by  a  little  girl  of  9  years,  and  certainly  it  is  deserving 
of  commendation. 

The  introduction  of  mythological  stories  into  the  primary  course 
is  a  recent  innovation,  but  teachers  are  much  pleased  with  the  result  of 
their  work,  and  surely  the  following  shows  that  the  pupils  manifest 
great  interest  in  these  imaginative  tales. 

We  give  the  reproduction  just  as  it  was  written  by  the  child,  with 
the  exception  of  some  corrections  in  spelling  and  punctuation,  hoping 
that  thereby  the  teachers  of  our  State  may  obtain  at  least  a  partial 
answer  to  the  common  query:  "What  shall  we  do  to  amuse,  and  at 
the  .same  time  instruct  our  primary  pupils?": 

The  Chimera. 


Once  a  man  named  Bellerophon  came  to  a  fountain  to  find  a 
winged  horse  named  Pegasus,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  bit.  There 
were  standing  at  the  fountain  two  men,  a  boy  and  a  maiden;  he  asked 
the  old  man  what  he  knew  about  Pegasus,  and  he  said  he  had  seen 
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footprints,  but  other  horses  might  have  made  them.  Then  Bellerophon 
asked  the  young  man,  and  he  said  he  did  not  believe  in  Pegasus. 
Then  be  asked  the  maiden,  and  she  said  she  bad  heard  him  give  a 
loud  neigh,  and  it  scared  her,  and  she  ran  into  the  house  and  broke 
her  pitcher.  Bellerophon  asked  the  little  boy  if  he  knew  anything  of 
Pegasus,  and  the  little  boy  said  he  believed  in  Pegasus,  and  on  nice 
summer  days  when  he  was  sailing  his  toy  boats  on  the  fountain  he 
would  see  shadows  of  a  winged  horse,  but  when  he  would  look  up  it 
would  disappear.     Bellerophon  took  faith  in  the  little  boy. 

He  asked  the  maiden  what  the  name  of  the  fountain  was,  and  she 
said  it  w^as  the  fountain  of  Pirene;  then  he  asked  how  the  fountain 
came  there,  and  she  said  her  grandmother  told  her  there  was  a  beauti- 
ful lady  standing  there,  and  she  had  heard  her  son  was  killed  in  war. 
While  she  was  weeping  she  melted  away  into  tears,  and  turned  into 
this  beautiful  fountain.  Bellerophon  said  it  seemed  as  if  there  never 
could  be  sorrow  in  such  a  lovely  fountain,  which  had  lovely  water  in 
it,  clover  buds,  trees  and  grass  around  it. 

When  all  the  people  went  away,  the  boy  and  Bellerophon  stayed 
there  a  goo<l  many  days.  Bellerophon  had  given  up  in  despair,  but 
the  little  boy  every  day  had  .some  new  hope,  and  this  time  the  boy 
said  he  was  sure  they  would  see  Pegasus  to-day,  but  the  day  passed 
on  and  they  began  to  think  they  would  not  see  Pegasus,  but  by  and  by 
the  boy  said  "Come  to  the  fountain,  and  there  they  could  see  a  shadow 
in  the  water,  but  they  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  but  they  thought 
it  was  Pagasus;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer;   then  it  disappeared. 

Bellerophon  said  they  had  better  get  behind  the  trees  .so  Pegasus 
would  not  see  them,  because  if  he  did  see  them  he  would  go  away  and 
not  come  back.  So  the  boy  and  Bellerophon  went  back  of  the  trees; 
so  Pegasus  came  down;  lie  drank  some  water  at  the  fountain,  then  eat 
some  clover  buds  and  grass,  but  Pegasus  did  not  like  it  as  well  as  the 
grass  on  the  top  of  the  high  mountain  where  he  slept  at  night. 

Only  once  in  a  while  Pegasus  would  come  on  earth  on  nice  sum- 
mer davs;  he  would  come  down  to  the  fountain  and  drink  the  water  and 
play  a  while,  then  fly  off.  When  Pegasus  was  through  drinking,  he 
laid  oil  the  grass  and  rolled  a  w^hile.  Bellerophon  and  the  little  boy 
were  watching  every  minute  for  a  chance.  Pegasus  had  his  two  front 
feet  forward,  all  ready  to  get  up,  w^hen  Bellerophon  sprang  upon  his 
back.  Pegasus  flew  off",  he  jerked  and  turned  a  somersault  in  the  air, 
and  tried  every  way  to  get  Bellerophon  off";  but  he  could  not,  because 
Bellerophon  was  a  very  good  rider. 
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At  last  Bellerophon  got  the  bit  in  Pegasus's  mouth,  and  he  be- 
came tame,  and  Bellerophon  could  make  Pegasus  go  wherever  he 
wanted  him  to  go.  Then  they  went  to  the  mountain  where  Pegasus  slept 
at  night.  When  they  got  there  Bfellerophon  did  not  know  whether  to 
take  the  bit  out  of  Pegasus's  mouth  or  not.  He  thought  if  he  took  it 
off  Pegasus  would  fly  away  and  never  come  back.  At  last  Bellero- 
phon took  the  bit  off  Pegasus,  because  he  thought  Pegasus  could  not 
sleep  with  a  bit  on.  When  he  took  it  off  Pegasus  flew  up  in  the  air, 
and  Bellerophon  thought  he  would  not  come  back,  but  Pegasus  came 
down  and  stayed  with  Bellerophon. 

Bellerophon  rode  around  with  Pegasus  several  days  and  had  a 
lovely  time. 

Bellerophon  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  go  to  Lycia  and  kill 
the  Chimera. 

The  Chimera  was  an  animal  with  three  heads — a  dragon's,  a 
goat's  and  a  lion's  head.  Out  of  each  mouth  came  smoke  and  fire; 
with  its  breath  it  burned  fields  of  grain  and  houses. 

So  one  morning  Bellerophon  started  to  Lycia.  It  was  about  noon 
when  he  saw  the  mountains  of  Lycia;  in  one  of  the  mountains  he  saw 
smoke.  When  he  came  nearer  he  saw  three  heads,  a  goat's,  a  lion's 
and  a  dragon's  head.  The  lion's  and  goat's  heads  were  asleep  and 
the  dragon's  head  was  awake. 

Pegasus  gave  a  loud  neigh  and  woke  the  other  two  heads  up. 
He  had  a  great  time  trying  to  kill  the  goat's  head.  At  last  Bellero- 
phon killed  the  goat's  head,  and  the  lion's  and  dragon's  heads  became 
stronger  and  madder;  the  lion  roared  and  the  dragon  hissed  so  loud 
that  the  King  of  Lycia  could  hear  it. 

At  last  Bellerophon  killed  the  lion's  head,  and  the  dragon  got 
still  madder,  it  hissed  so  loud  that  the  King  could  hear  him.  The 
dragon  wound  itself  around  Pegasus,  and  Pegasus  flew  up  in  the  air. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  Bellerophon  could  kill  the  dragon;  at  last 
Bellerophon  killed  it  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  There  were  a  pile  of 
bones  as  high  as  a  hay-stack. 

Then  Bellerophon  went  to  the  fountain  and  took  the  bridle  off 
Pegasus  and  said:  ** Pegasus,  you  deserve  your  freedom;  you  have 
been  a  brave  friend  to  me."  But  Pegasus  would  not  go;  he  stayed 
with  Bellerophon.  They  stayed  several  days  at  the  fountain,  and 
then  he  went  to  the  King  and  told  him  he  had  killed  the  Chimera. 

Callie  Koster. 
(Age,  9  years.     Fourth  grade) 
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Chico  Normal  School. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Chico  opened  for  the  spring  term 
with  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  ever  before.  This  shows  the 
steady  advance  which  the  school  is  making,  and  its  growing  popular- 
ity is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  in  attendance  pupils  not  only 
from  the  northern  counties,  but  from  Stockton,  San  Jose,  and  even 
from  San  Bernardino.  The  latest  addition  to  the  school  is  the  entrance 
of  a  man,  wife  and  child,  the  man  and  his  wife  having  entered  the 
Normal,  and  the  child  the  Training  Department. 

The  work  in  every  department  is  progressing  smoothly  and  har- 
moniously,  pupils  and  teachers  l^eing  interested  alike  in  making  the 
most  of  every  opportunity.  But  alas!  the  atmosphere  has  been  plen- 
tifully charged  with  every  degree  of  "blues"  for  the  last  few  days — 
the  monthly  reports  have  been  handed  in.  It  is  an  interesting  study 
to  sit  in  the  Principal's  office  and  watch  the  expressions  of  expectancy 
which  accompany  the  oft-repeated  question,'* Am  I  above?"  Professor 
Pennell,  always  kind  and  obliging,  answers,  and  the  expressions  change 
either  to  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  or  to  disappointment  and  tears. 

The  two  literary  societies  of  the  Normal,  the  Alpha  and  the  Adel- 
phian,  gave  an  entertainment  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  in  honor  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  and  also  as  a  welcome  to  the  new  students. 
The  program  was  very  well  given  and  received,  one  special  feature 
being  a  farce,  '*Never  Reckon  your  Chickens  before  they  are 
Hatched."  which  was  exceptionally  good  for  an  amateur  effort. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd, the  eighth  lecture  of  the  regular  course 
was  given  by  President  Kellogg  of  the  State  University.  His  subject, 
"General  and  Special  Culture,'*  was  well  adapted  for  our  school.  The 
seventh  lecture  of  the  course  was  given  by  General  Armstrong,  who 
described  very  vividly  the  struggles  of  Italy  for  freedom,  and  the 
heroic  acts  of  Garibaldi. 

Spring  is  coming.  We  feel  it  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun.shine,and  in 
the  heaviness  of  our  eyelids  during  recitations;  we  see  it  in  the  green 
grass  and  flowers,  and  in  the  freckles  of  the  girls;  and  we  hear  it  in 
the  twitterings  of  the  early  birds  (who  "catch  the  worms").  We  hail 
it  with  gladness,  for  with  spring  come  thoughts  of  graduation,  visions 
of  diss  colors,  class  mottoes,  class  pins,  and  for  the  girls  graduating 
dresses.  May  all  our  hopes  be  realized  and  ma}' the  June  sunshine 
smile  on  all  the  thirty-two  as  teachers  fully  prepared  to  work  and  to 
win.  Listener. 
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SUPT.  NoRVHi.L,  of  Merced  county,  has  a  practice  that  might  wbU 
be  followed  by  other  Supenu  ten  dents,  of  announcing  on  neatly  printed 
mourning  cards  mailed  to  teachers  and  school  officers,  the  death  of  any 
person  officially  couuected  with  the  schools  in  his  county.  The  notice 
always  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical  sketch  which  calls 
irticular  attention  to  the  deceased's  contribution  to  educational  work. 

In  each  of  our  three  Normal  schools. the  students  publish  a  paper 
which  furnishes  a  species  of  training  that  none  of  their  other  work  exr 
actly  supplies.  Neatly  printed,  newsy  and  bright,  each  is  a  credit  to 
its  school.  The  editor  feels  gratified,  loo,  that  these  young  people  are 
taking  an  interest  in  the  Jot'KN.\L,and  takes  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  teachers  of  the  Slate  to  the  educational  uews.  devices 
and  methods  appearing  from  month  to  month  in  the  Normal  Depart- 


I  tentior 

^^^and  m 
^^Bsient. 


The  munificent  bequest  of  J.  C.  Wilmerding,  of  San  Francisco, 
for  a  trades  school  is  a  timely  recognition  of  a  strong  movement  in  the 
direction  of  what  the  general  public  understands  by  practical  educa- 
tion. The  location  of  the  proper  plant  where  a  site  can  be  had,  either 
as  a  gift  or  at  a  low  price,  will  leave  an  amount  to  furnish  a  perma- 
nent income  that  will  accomplish  the  end  desired.  The  State  Univer- 
sity is  to  be  congratulated,  and  coming  as  this  gift  does  upon  the  heels 
of  the  recent  provision  of  Thomas  Stanford  for  library  purposes  at 
Palo  Alto,  another  evidence  is  furnished  thai  one  good  deed  prompts 
another,  and  that  the  friends  of  both  great  schools  are  on  the  alert. 

From  the  annual  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education* 
dated  November  3,  -1893,  we  glean  the  following: 


I 
1 


n  schools, 


1S91-92. 

13,203,786 

las.SSi 

aS'.SSo 


I 


Number  of  pupila  enrolled  in  tli 

Average  nnmber  of  days  srhnola  were  kept  open,  '34.7 

Total  espeuititore  (excluding  debt  paid),  f:40,5o6,7i3        155,980,800 

In  length  of  term  and  generous  expenditure  the  signs  are  encouraging. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  relatively  and  absolutely  the  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  is  decreasing. 
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San  Francisco  school  children's  day  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  was 
a  pronounced  success.  The  grounds  and  the  buildings  were  practi- 
cally abandoned  to  Young  America.  No  better  evidence  was  needed 
of  the  discipline  of  the  schools  than  a  view  of  the  mob  at  the  gate  be- 
fore Supt.  Swett  and  many  of  his  teachers  arrived,  and  the  orderly 
and  patient,  though  eager,  lines  awaiting  their  turn  after  the  teachers 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Although  there  were  twenty-five  thousand 
or  more  children  on  the  grounds,  hurrying,  peering,  crowding,  intense, 
there  was  little  if  any  exhibition  of  bad  temper,  but  on  the  contrary 
many  a  show  of  juvenile  gallantry  and  politeness  creditable  alike  to 
teacher  aud  pupil. 

Superintendent  Burk*s  article  is  concluded  in  this  number. 
Through  its  spicy  humor,  its  racy,  free  style,  there  are  apparent  both 
university  training  and  journalistic  experience,  but  there  are  the 
gleam  of  armor  and  the  flash  of  sword  too.  He  battles  against  an  old 
tyranny  and  for  a  new  freedom.  He  voices  a  cry  for  the  teacher  and 
tor  the  child.  He  is  not  an  old-time  carpenter  whose  recommendation 
lies  in  building  strong  boxes  for  the  secure  packing  of  refractory 
freight.  The  point  he  makes  prominent  is  one  that  has  appeared  to 
every  capable  Superintendent,  though  they  may  not  have  been  able  to 
put  it  so  well,  namely;  that  as  the  wise  teacher  receives  his  most 
fruitful  suggestions  from  a  study  of  the  bent  and  unfolding  of  the  in- 
dividual pupil,  so  the  student  superintendent  gets  his  best  inspira- 
tions from  the  actual  work  of  his  most  capable  teachers,  and  derives 
the  schemes  for  which  he  receives  credit,  from  a  careful  comparison  of 
plans  and  methods  which  he  has  observed  in  his  school  visits. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  February  Journal  to  efforts  that 
were  being  made^to  hold  an  Educational  Congress  at  some  date  during 
the  Midwinter  Fair.  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  State  University, 
sends  the  following  letter  in  reference  thereto: — *'Dear  Mr.  Fisher: 
The  General  Executive  Committee  for  the  Midwinter  Fair  Congresses 
decided  some  weeks  ago  to  have  an  Educational  Congress,  and  took 
preliminary  steps  to  that  end.  A  committee  on  an  Educational  Con- 
gress was  appointed,  consisting  of  six  persons  living  near  enough  to 
San  Francisco  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  bring  them  together  for 
committee  meetings.  This  special  committee  consists  of  Professor 
George  R.  Kleeberger,  of  San  Jose,  Judge  Charles  S.  Slack,  of  San 
Francisco,  Professor  Fernando  Sanford,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, Principal  W.  T.  Reid,  of  Belmont,  Principal  J.  B.  McChesney, 
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^B^^^^^^H,  and  myself.  This  committee  bas  held  several  meetiugs, 
HBQ^HBIi^  unable  as  yet  to  map  out  more  than  a  tentative  program. 
■'  it  BSF  itemed  in  every  way  desirable,  if  cot  absolutely  necessary,  to 
the  success  of  the  underlakitjg  Uiat  the  presence  of  some  strong  educa- 
tional men  from  the  East  should  be  secured.  There  are  no  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  this  purpose,  aud  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  ask  for  free  transportation  from  the  railroads.  We  are  very 
hopeful  that  the  railroads  will  grant  this  request,  but  no  answer  has 
as  yet  been  received.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed, 
consisting  of  prominent  educators  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  time  selected  provisionally  for  the  Congress  is  May  8th  to  nth. 
It  is  proposed  to  devote  one  evening  session  to  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment, another  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  third 
to  Manual  Training.  One  of  the  afternoon  sessions  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Secondary  Schools,  aud  . 
another  to  the  subject  of  Child  Study.  The  morning  sessions  are  to 
be  taken  up  with  Round  Table  Conferences.  One  of  these  will  be  de. 
voted  to  the  question  of  Supervision  (city  and  county},  another  to 
Systematic  Pedagogy,  and  the  third  to  the  question  of  Science  in  the 
Secondary  schools.  Further  than  this  we  have  not  gone.  We  hope 
to  present  a  somewhat  complete  program  for  publication  in  your  April 
number.  I  send  this  incomplete  report  that  it  may  come  out  in  the 
March  number,  and  give  the  teachers  of  the  State  all  the  information 
that  we  possess  at  the  present  time.  Dr.  Harris  has  been  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  congress,  but  has  written  that  he  cannot  come  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  other  engagements.  President  Angell  writes  declin- 
ing to  make  a  positive  promise  at  this  time,  but  intimating  that  he 
may  be  able  to  come.  President  McAllister,  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, of  Columbia,  have  been  invited,  subject  to  the  condition  of  our 
securing  transportation  favors;  but  their  answers  have  not  yet  been 
received.     We  hope  to  secure  the  presence  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 

•  University,  but  have  as  yet  no  assurance  that  he  can  come." 
?E  publish  in  this  number  two  views  by  prominent  California 
tors  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Neither  knew  of  the 
contributiou  of  the  other,  and  neither,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was 
acquainted  with  the  other's  attitude  toward  the  report.  Professor 
Brpwn  occupying  the  Chair  of  Pedagogy  at  Berkeley,  and  Principal 
Miller  of  the  Stockton  High  School,  are  not  only  students  of  the  gen- 
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eral  educational  field,  but  they  are  also  both  familiar  with  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction  in  California,  so  their  articles  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  representative  of  the  educational  opinion  of  this  State  on  this 
remarkable  and  to  us  most  timely  report. 

We  are  fairly  started  in  a  new  era  of  High  School  effort.  Recent 
legislation  springing  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation  and  spurred 
by  the  presence  of  two  great  universities  has  brought  the  question  of 
secondary  schools  fairly  and  fully  before  teachers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. A  considerable  number  of  union  district,  town  and  city  high 
schools  have  been  created,  and  long  established  ones  have  reorganized 
under  the  latest  Act  of  the  Legislature.  How  many  courses  shall 
these  schools  offer?  How  prominent  shall  preparation  for  the  univer- 
sities be  made?  Shall  classical,  scientific,  economic,  business  or  Nor- 
mal training  be  given  first  place?  What  shall  be  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  preparation  for  entrance?  Shall  the  work  of  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades  be  reshaped  and  reorganized  looking 
toward  preparation  for  these  high  schools?  If  so,  how,  and  by  whom? 
Is  there  to  be  any  agreement  and  concert  and  how  shall  it  be  secured? 
This  report  made  from  the  middle  of  the  whole  field  necessarily  looks 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  or  to  change  the  figure,  up  and  down  the 
ladder,  and  raises  the  question  of,  not  only  what  primary  instruction 
should  be  like,  but  what  the  legitimate  demand  and  proper  aim  of 
higher  education  should  be.  These  questions  are  not  simply  perti- 
ent,  they  are  vital — they  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of 
education  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  thought,  modern  progress 
and  modem  needs.  The  challenge  rings  all  along  the  line  and  no 
teacher  can  fall  asleep  under  it;  or  if  asleep,  and  not  dead,  can  fail  to 
be  stirred  to  thought  by  it.  The  report  in  full  as  published  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  should  lie  open  in  every  Superintendent's 
ofl5ce  and  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  every  thoughtful  teacher.  It  should 
furnish  stimulus  at  every  Teachers'  Institute  and  give  point,  direction 
and  life  to  its  discussions.  The  minds  that  have  been  debating  the 
questions  of  how  much  arithmetic,  how  much  geography,  how  much 
grammar,  the  kind,  and  relation  of  each  to  the  other,  will  find  materi^il 
for  thought  here.  If  public  education  is  to  continue  to  be  popular, 
high  schools  will  multiply  and  university  halls  be  thronged.  This 
will  bring  the  whole  field  of  education,  its  quality,  scope  and  end 
under  the  eye  of  an  increasing  number  of  critics;  it  will  touch  at  more 
points  and  more  vitally  the  general  public  interest.  The  growth  is 
upward,  it  must  also  be  outward  and  down,  so  as  to  reach  all  and  be 
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(i^Haed  by  all.  The  scheme  must  not  be  an  Orljus  Pictus,  but  a  tree; 
small  if  you  please,  if  education  is  to  stop  with  elementary  iuslruction -,  I 
larger  if  to  close  with  the  secondary  schools;  farther  reaching  if  it 
covers  the  nniversity,  but  in  each  case  a  symmetrical,  well-de%'eIoped 
tree,  capable  of  increased  girth  of  trunk  aiic!  height  and  compass  of 
branches,  if  conditions  allow.  We  commend  both  articles  to  our 
thoughtful  readers. 

In  the  death  of  Geo.  W.  Cbilds,  not  only  have  the  printers  of  the 
country  lost  their  best  advocate,  but  every  good  work  a  generous 
friend.  Art  and  liierature  and  the  varied  field  of  industrial  activity 
found  in  him  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  patron,  Fairmount 
Park,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Printers  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  the  Prayer  Book  Cross  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  in 
dicate  the  scope  and  span  of  his  giving.  A  successful  publisher,  his 
liberality  always  kept  pace  with  his  prosperity.  He  gathered  to  speud 
wisely.  The  Oakland  Typographical  Union  adopted  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions to  his  memory,  closing  with  the  following  words:  "he  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  lo  accumulate  wealth  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  employes,  but  through  honest  and  legitimate  channels." 
Julian  Hawthorne  wrote  of  him  some  years  ago:  "Mr.  Childs'  face  is 
not  a  mask,  but  an  index — and  also  a  record.  You  can  find  in  it 
good  purpose  and  honorable  achievement.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man 
who  has  been  successful  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  who  has  under- 
taken nothing  that  was  not  at  least  creditable."  An  educational  jour- 
nal seeking  to  present  noble  lives  for  the  imitation  of  ambitious 
youth,  can  well  afibrd  to  call  attention  to  such  as  he. 

^^^^^School Education,  published  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  the  follow- 
^^^Reference  to  a  practice  that  has  become  somewhat  general:  "It  is 
\  becoming  common  among  writers  and  speakers  to  use  'she'  when  ref- 
erence is  made  to  'the  teacher.'  We  make  no  plea  to  check  this  move 
that  the  superiority  of  men  may  be  held,  but  in  behalf  of  the  ladies 
we  advocate  the  use  of  'he,'  at  least  by  those  writers  and  speakers  who 
give  advice  and  who  criticise.  A  departure  from  authorities  to  the 
use  of  'she'  may  be  wise  for  sentimentalists  or  'old  bears,'  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  influence  that  the  use  of  'he'  might  have,  individu- 
ally, upon  such  people,  we  urge  them  also  lo  use  'he.'  or  if  they  think 
thM  commonly  accepted   pronoun  too  strong  for  tbeir  case,  let  them 
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I  J,  W.  Andeksos. 
11.  B.  Anderson. 


Fehruaby,  1S94. 


Su peri nleode lit  ol  Public  Instmcttoti 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  laatmction 


[As  Superiulcnileat  Anderson   h«s  no  report  prepared  for  this  number  of  the 
JOURNAi,,  we  uae  the  space  for  aiiscellflneoui  matter. — Ed.] 


AT  Causes  the  Dew. — A  Governnient  inspector  visited  one 
day  a  large  grammar  school  in  the  north  of  France.  He  asked,  among 
other  things,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  dew.  Nobody  could  give  an 
answer.  At  last  one  of  the  pupils  got  up  and  said:  "The  earth  turas 
round  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours  with  such  rapidity  that 
irspires,  and  thus  the  dew  is  formed." — L' Eclairetir. 


Our  Flag— Its  Origin. 


Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  a  committee  chosen  by  Congress  ti 

reate  a  national  flag.    They  adopted  the  "King's  Colors"  as  a  union, 

Iwilh  the  British  cross  in  the  corners  united  with  thirteen  stripes,  red 

ind   white,   to   show  that   the  colonies   united   for  defense   against 

England's  tyranny  and  yet  acknowledged  her  as  the  head. 

This  Federal  flag  was  first  hoisted  by  General  Washington,  Jan- 
'  liary  2.  1776,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  was  received  with  a  salute  of 
thirteen  guns  and  thirteen  cheers.  It  was  known  as  the  "Flag  of  the 
Union"  or  the  "Cambridge  Flag."  It  was  made  of  the  colors  red, 
white  and  blue,  which  were  used  on  the  different  colony  flags. 

In  New  England  the  "Pine  Tree  Flag"  was  mostly  used.  In  the 
South  the  figure  of  the  coiled  rattlesnake  appeared  frequently  on  their 
flags,  with  the  motlo:   "Don't  tread  on  me." 


I 
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^  This  pine  tree  was  selected  as  the  fitliog  type  ot  the  sturdy  peo- 
ple of  New  England.  This  flag  was  borne  by  the  earliest  armeij  ves- 
sels sent  out  by  General  Washington  from  Massachusetts  ports, 

Our  first  naval  flag  had  a  white  ground,  with  a  green  pine  tree  in 
the  center,  and  on  it  the  motto;   "Appeal  to  Heaven." 

The  first  flag  hoisted  at  Bunker  Hill  was  red.  It  meant  defiance, 
and  was  the  colonists'  reply  to  the  King's  speech. 

The  first  vessel  over  which  the  Union  flag  floated  was  the  frigate 
Alfred,  whose  gallant  commander  was  the  famous  Paul  Jones.  * 

June  4,  1777,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  design  a  suitable 
flag  for  the  nation.     The  act  is  as  follows; 

"Resolved.  That  the  flag  of-the  thirteen  United  Stales  be  thirteen 
stripe?,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

This  committee  called  upon  Mrs,  Betsey  Ross  of  Philadelphia  and 
engaged  her  to  make  a  flag  from  a  pencil  drawing  made  by  General 
Washington  in  her  back  parlor. 

The  design  made  for  Mrs.  Ross  was  made  of  thirteen  six-pointed 
stars.  Mrs,  Ross  suggested  that  stars  should  be  made  with  five  points, 
to  which  the  committee  agreed.  With  the  aid  of  the  young  women 
in  ber  shop  she  completed  the  flag,  so  that  it  was  ready  for  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  the  next  day. 

This  flag  was  adopted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  and  officially 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary,  September  3  of  the  same  year. 

The  colors  of  our  flag:  Red — The  language  of  courage  and  the 
emblem  of  war. 

White — The  symbol  of  truth  and  hope.  It  is  the  language  of 
purity  and  emblem  of  peace. 

Blue — The  language  of  loyalty,  sincerity,  justice. 

At  first  the  flag  bore  thirteen  stars.  There  are  now  forty-four 
stars.  A  new  star  has  been  added  for  every  new  State.  The  thirteen 
stripes  still  remain,  in  remembrance  of  the  thirteen  colonies  with  which 

nation  begun. 


Penmanship. 


The  vertical  penmanship  fad  has  reached  us  from  over  ihe  lakes, 
and,  strange  to  say,  a  few  non-penmen  are  crying;  "Away  with  the 
old;  the  new  is  the  natural  way  to  write:  it  meets  ray  fondest  dreams; 
satisfies  a  long-felt  want."     Poor  deluded   scribblers,   they  never 
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could  write,  and  their  attempt  at  vertical  writing  makes  their  chirog- 
raphy  a  miserable  scrawl. 

The  claim  to  something  new  in  the  vertical  writing  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  revival  of  the  old  backhand  system,  which,  justly 
too,  has  long  been  cast  aside  as  lacking  both  beauty  and  utility.  We 
repeat,  the  nearest  approach  it  can  claim  for  vertical  writing  is  a  back- 
ward, rolling  style,  difficult  to  read  as  well  as  tiresome  and  injurious 
to  the  eyes.  Take  the  specimens  given  in  the  journals.  Every  letter 
has  a  slant  of  at  least  ten  or  more  degrees  to  the  left  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar. The  truth  is,  vertical  writing  is  an  impossibility.  Furthermore, 
an  attempt  at  vertical  writing  destroys  that  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
strongest  argument  in  its  favor,  viz.:  the  straight  line.  Consequently 
the  rule— that  the  straight  line  in  small  letters  is  the  constant  quan- 
tity— is  entirely  ignored. 

Is  a  line,  and  that  a  curve,  slanting  to  the  left  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar any  easier  to  the  eye  than  a  straight  line  slanting  to  the  right? 

This  is  a  truth  that  needs  no  argument:  The  right-oblique  straight 
lilies  in  writing  are  less  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  the  left-oblique 
curves  in  vertical,  alias  backhand  writing. 

Many  of  those  that  attempt  the  new  system,  as  it  claims  to  be, 
acquire  a  hand  in  which  the  letters  like  t\  e,  u\  w,  m,  w,  etc.,  have  an 
inverted,  rolling  form  in  a  continuation  of  curved  lines,  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, tiresome  and  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  an  abomination  to  the 
reader. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  at  such  results,  as  the  very  movement  in 
writing  such  a  hand  is  unnatural.  It  reminds  us  of  the  backward 
stroke  in  chopping  with  an  ax.  The  only  difference  is,  with  the  pen 
in  vertical  writing  all  strokes  are  backward.  Nature  often  comes  to 
us  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  and  makes  our  work  pleasing  and 
agreeable.  So  it  is  in  writing.  The  letters  have  the  same  natural 
tendency  to  slant  forward  in  the  progressive  movement,  as  the  body 
has  to  lean  forward  in  walking  or  running. 

Hence,  by  this  natural  movement  the  straight  line  with  its  for- 
ward slant  is  easily  retained,  and  writing  thereby  becomes  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  That  there  are  so  many  poor  penmen 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  entirely  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
in  the  manner  he  presents  the  subject. 

If  penmanship  were  taught  properly  in  our  schools,  and  teach- 
ers would  cast  aside  their  idiosyncracies  and  place  before  their  pu- 
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jrils  examples  in  wnling  worthy  of  imitation,  a  great  stride  would  ' 
be  made  toward  remedying  the  present  inefficiency. 

If  one-half  of  the  time  given  to  any  other  single  study  were 
given  to  penmanship,  and  three  fourths  of  that  time  occupied  with 
proper  drill  exercises,  there  would  be  no  other  school  work  so  thor- 
oughly and  satisfactorily  doue.  Teaching  penmanship  as  a  drill 
exercise,  having  a  front  position  at  the  desk,  and  proper  movement, 
with  the  paper  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees  with  the 
edge  of  the  desk,  the  exercises,  letters,  and  especially  the  coustaut 
quantity,  will  naturally  be  formed,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  eyes. 

This  position  prevents  any  ob.slruction  to  the  eyes  on  the  part  1 
of   the    hand,    allows   rapiditj'  of    movement,    retains    natnrally  the 
straight  line,  which    is    the    essential    in    legible  writing,  and  gives 
pleasure  iu  execution  and  elegance  to  forni.^A".    R.   Hall,   S.   W.  S. 
Normal,  California, in  National  Journal  of  Educalion. 


The  Question  of  Writing. 

The  objection  raised  to  slant  writing  is  that  it  almost  necessitates 
an  unhygienic  attitude,  and  strains  the  eyes  by  fixing  them  too  stead- 
ily at  an  unequal  an^le. 

In  looking  at  any  object  directly  in  front,  the  eyes  are  inclined  to- 
gether wiib  a  slight  squint.  The  more  distant  the  object  is  the  less 
this  inclination:  the  nearer  the  object  the  more  perceptible  the  squint. 
The  object  and  both  retinas  are  related  by  lines  that  describe  an  isos- 
celes triangle.  Fasten  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  string  to  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  bold  it  off  from  the  eyes,  while  holding  the  ends  of  the 
string  upon  the  closed  eyelids  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  band,  for  a 
concrete  approximation  to  this  triangle. 

When  the  object  seen  is  not  directly  in  front  of  the  eyes  (move 
the  paper  off  to  the  right,  letting  the  string  slip  through  its  fastening) 
the  triangle  becomes  scalene.  It  seems  to  be  this  scalene  triangle  to 
which  the  advocates  of  vertical  writing  object.  In  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject to  the  right,  the  left  eye  has  to  incline  itself  more  from  a  for- 
ward line  of  view  and  to  adjust  itself  to  a  greater  di.stance  than  the 
right  eye.  Thus  unequal  strain  is  imposed  and  astigmatism  in- 
duced. 

It  may  well  be  questioned,  however,  whether  much  of  the  in- 
I  to  children's  eyes,  which  has  certainly  resulted  of  iate  years  from 
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too  much  writing,  would  not  have  resulted  from  the  same  amount  ot 
vertical  writing  or  from  looking  painstakingly  at  any  given  point  for 
the  same  amount  of  time.  If  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  there  are  two  important  questions  to  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  writing  in  the  schools,  whether  vertical  or  slant 
writing  be  in  vogue: 

1.  Should  the  amount  of  writing  required  of  pupils  be  dimin- 
ished in  favor  pf  other  modes  of  silent  expression? 

2.  Can  writing  be  so  taught  as  to  relieve  the  eye  of  the  intense 
watchfulness  now  required  of  it,  in  the  aim  to  get  height  equal,  slant 
parallel,  and  form  perfect? 

Every  scribbler  knows  that  not  so  good  a  light  is  required  to  write 
as  to  read  by.  Suppose  that  the  hand  were  so  trained  as  to  substitute 
a  beautiful  script  for  the  scribbling,  with  no  greater  efibrt  or  watch- 
fulness? Suppose  we  were  all  taught  writing  so  that  we  could  produce 
a  graceful  hand  in  a  dim  light,  and  that  with  ease? 

If  it  is  possible  to  teach  writing  with  such  a  result,  it  has  prob- 
ably been  done  somewhere.  Where  has  it  been  done?  Why  do  not 
all  teachers  know  about  it?  Uow  long  will  it  take  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem everywheref 

It  is  quite  probable  that  not  slant  writing,  but  writing  between 
the  lines  and  writing  without  freedom  of  graceful  and  regular  move- 
ment has  injured  the  eyes  (and  minds)  of  pupils.  Overhaste  in  se- 
curing goodfomi  from  primary  pupils  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  It  may  be  that  good  movement  s\iQy\\A  be  secured  first. —  The 
N.   K  School JoutnaL 


The  Arago  Medal  of  the  French  Academy  has  been  received  by 
Professor  Barnard  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  This  is  the  highest 
honor  in  the  world,  attaching  to  astronomical  discover>\  The  medal 
itself  contains  nearly  two  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  pure  gold,  but  its 
intrinsic  value  is  nothing  compared  with  its  scientific  interest.  Prior 
to  1893  this  medal  had  been  conferred  but  once  since  its  foundation. 
Verrier  received  it  in  1846,  in  recognition  of  his  great  piece  of  mathe- 
matical research,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune. 
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The  Journal  MidwiaUr  Pair  Series  of  Sketches  of  California  Teach- 
ers and  Schools. 

SupKRisrENDKNT  Cvi.viM  B  Whbster,  of  Solano  county,  is  a 
native  of  California,  born  July  S.  185),  in  the  city  of  Suisun,  Solano 

county.  Hewas  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native 
city,  having  been 
graduated  from  Ihp 
high  school  depart- 
ment thereof  in  1875, 
while  the  same  was 
\  under  the  njana([e- 
menl  of  Principal  C. 
)  V7.  Childs,  now  of 
I  the  Slate  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose. 
He  began  teaching  in 
the  spring  of  1 876  and 
continued  until  1882, 
when  he  wa.s  elected 
upon  the  Republican 
ticket  as  su]:>erinten- 
dent  of  schools  of  his 
native  county.  He 
-    "  was  re-elected  to  the 

"  '  same  position  in  1886 

CiLvi:j  h.  Wh.birE«.  3j,(l     again     ju      I8go, 

having  been  elected  to  the  same  office  for  three  terms.  Superinten- 
dent Webster  is  the  holder  of  a  State  Life  Diploma,  which  was  granted 
him  in  [885. 

He  has  improved  his  opportunities  by  taking  up  the  study  of  the 
great  profession  of  the  law,  and  is  now  a  practicing  attorney,  having 
been  granted  a  license  to  pra:lice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Stale 
in  May  1892. 

November  t8,  1885.  he  was  married  to  Mi.ss  Nellie  L.  Cassiday,  of 
Petaluma.  and  they  have  an  interesting  family  of  three  sons. 

Mr.  W.  is  a  member  of  several  fraternal  organizations  and  is  a 
communicant  in  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  is  a  lover  of  public  improve- 
roents,  takes  great  personal  interest  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit 
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f  young  people,  is  honored  and  respected  n-bererer  known,  had  hasm 
brilttant  future  before  bini. 


SuPT.  Thos.  J.  McGkath.  of  Sierra  county, 
!»om  at  Waboo,  near  St.  Lotiis,  Sierra  county,  Cal., 
July  31st,  1865  He  attended  the  St,  LoiiU  district 
scbool  during  the  summers  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  the  winters  of  1874  and  1S75  be  nttended 
;he  Chico  public  school.  Rev  Jesse  Wood,  afterwards 
County  Superintendent  of  Butte  county,  being  his 
icber.  During  the  winters  of  iSjg-Si  he  attended  the  Table  Rock 
Strict  school,  traveling  on  snow  shoes  three  miles  every  morning  and 
n  1882  he  entered  the  San  Jose  Slate  Norma!  School,  and 
was  graduated  in  December,  1884.  In  1883  he  iK-gan  teaching  in  St. 
lA>uis.  Sierra  county,  and  completed  the  term.  In  1.HS6  was  engaged 
as  book-keeper  for  WolIersiAt  Bro. ,  of  Gibsoiiville.  Afterwards  taug] 
for  six  terms  in  Table  Rock  district,  two  winters  in  Goodyear  Bar  di 
trict  and  two  winters  in  Loganville  district.  Sierra  county.  Novei 
l>er,  1890.  he  was  elected  County  Superintendent  of  ^chools  for  Sierra' 
county,  having  served  on  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  three 
years  previous.  At  present  he  has  charge  nf  rhe  eranimnr  HpnaTinifm 
of  the  Sierra  City  public  school, 
ia  addition  to  dLscbarging  the  du- 
ties of  County  Superintendent. 
Supt,  McGrath  was  married  to 
Miss  Lizzie  M.  Finane.  of  Forest 
City,  June  28,  1893. 

Daniel   Wesley  Finch,   prin- 
cipal of  Bradford  Grammar  School, 
Del   Norte    counly.    was    bom    in 
Newton   county.   Missouri,  March 
19,  1854,  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  par- 
ents.    He  accompanied  his  parents 
and  a  numl>er  of  other  emigrants 
across  the  plains,  with  mixed  oxeti 
'  teams,  in  the  .summer  oi 
The  slow  and  ledious  joiir- 
id  the  consequent  hardships, 
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fighting  are  vividly  remembered.  By  diligent  suidy,  in  spite  of  lim- 
ited opportunities  for  schooling,  he  had,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
completed  all  the  common  school  branclies.  besides  gaining  a  fair 
knowledge  of  sei'cral  of  the  higher  branches.  He  then  worked  as 
clerk  and  hook  keepev  in  a  store  for  five  years,  and  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  general  merchandise  business  for  two  years  with  a  partner.  He 
then  sold  out,  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  attended  the  best  schools  in 
that  city  for  a  number  of  years,  ihus  specially  fitting  himself  for  the 
work  of  a  successful  teacher. 

He  holds  a  diploma  from  Heatd's  Business  College,  a  California 
Slate  Educational  Diploma,  and  a  California  State  Life  Diploma, 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  He  has  had  eleven  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher,  having  taught  four  years  in  Oregon  and  seven 
years  in  California.  Principal  Finch  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
Bradford  grammar  school  in  Del  Norte  county,  and  is  president  of 
the  Del  Norle  County  Board  of  Education. 


Miss  Josie  C.  Shreh.in.  vice-principal  of  the  Sraartsville  school, 
was  educated  in  the  school  in  which  she  is  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. This  school  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  county  iti  educational 
matters. 

Miss  Sheehan  holds  a  Life   Di- 
ploma,  and    has    taught   fourteen 
years  in  the  schools  of  Yuba  coun- 
She  began  teaching  at  Dob- 
Ranch,  where  she  taught  two 
s;  one  year  was  spent  at  Peo- 
and   eleven  years  at   Smarts- 
,  she  having  taught  at  differ- 
imes  in  the  primary,  interme- 
aie  and  grammar  grades  of  that 
hool;    served   also   one   year   as 
rincipal. 

Dr.  Warren  Bateman  Brown, 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  was  born  on  a 
!:irm  near  Sarahsville,  Ohio.  He 
was  a  student  in  Caldwell  Normal 
School,  and  completed  the  academic 
course  in  Ohio  Wesleyan   Univer- 
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sity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
began  teaching.  As  reporter  and 
associate  editor  be  bas  had  valua- 
tilc  newspaper  experience. 

He  served  three  years  as  statisli- 
cil  clerk  under  Slate  School  Com- 
missioner Brown,  in  Ohio,  and  de- 
rlined  the  chief  clerkship  of  iht- 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  i88<>, 
111  order  to  complete  his  medical 
iducaiion. 

He  was  granted  the  degree  of 
M,  D,  by  the  Starling  Medical  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  in  1888.  and  came  to 
lielmont,  Nev.,  where  be  entered 
School  work  again  as  principal  of 
Bhe  public  school  and  member  of 
(be  County  Board  of  Education. 

ing    tbtte    positions,    he 

>'**>  CamWrnta.  and  bas  been  engaged  in  school  work  and  in  the 

practice  of  medicine   iu   San    Luis 

Obispo  county  during  the  past  five 

years.     As  assistant  physician  and 

W^^^^^^  surgeon,  S.   P.  R.   R..  in   1S92-93, 

r  ^^  he   mauaged    to  the  satisfaction  of 

■  the  Slate  Board  of  Health  the  cases 

^^     ^  cf  smallpox  that  occutred  along  the 

line  of  construction  of  the  new  r 
road.     Dr.  Brown  is  a  memberj 
!he  California  Stale  Teachers' 
-ocialion,    and   has  a  record 
practical  teacher  and  an  ex« 
Oisciplinariai 

Albert  Norbis,  principal  of  fl 
Colfax  Public  School,  was  borni 
Farmington,  Iowa,  February  25th, 
1S51 .  Crossed  the  plains  with  par- 
ents in  1853.  and  with  the  ( 
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tion  of  four  years  spent  in  Idaho, 
has  lived  in  California  since.  He 
left  home  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
battle  with  the  world  and  earn  mon- 
ey to  secure  an  education,  which 
he  received  in  California  schools 
and  colleges.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged ill  teaching  about  fifteen 
years.  Holds  Primary,  Grammar, 
and  High  School  Certificates,  and 
California  Stale  Edncational  ,ind 
Life  Diplomas.  He  has  been  jiini- 
cipal  of  Colfax  Grammar  School 
for  five  years.  He  is  married,  and 
has  a  family  of  six  children. 

Miss  loLA   Dunning,   priuci;_ 

of  the  Mojave  Public  School,  began 

teaching  before   she  was  nineteen 

years  of  age.     Her  first  two  years 

of  experience  in  teaching  were  in  Yuba  county,  where  she  taught 
successfully,  part  of  her  work  being 
in  the  school  from  which  she  had 
but  two  years  before  been  gradu- 
ated. After  attending  the  session 
of  the  N.  E.  A,  that  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  she  went  to  San 
Hcrnardino  county  and  accepted  a 
position  in  the  schools  there  for 
two  years.  She  then  returned  to 
Yuba  county,  taught  there  and 
also  in  the  Good  Templar  Home, 
Vallejo.  Afterwards  she  was  elect- 
L-d  principal  of  the  Mojave  school 
ill  Kern  county,  where  she  is  suc- 
cessfully engaged  at  present. 

Mias  Dunning  holds  au  Educa- 
tional Diploma  granted  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Board  of  Education, 
February,  iSgj. 


\ 


I 


Me.  John  Toi:..\nd,  whose  por- 
trait appears  here,  is  principal  of 
the  Smartsville  schools,  Yuba  coun- 
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refore  just  twepty-one  j'ears  of  age. 
)uiitry  school  in  Yuba  district,  Yuba 


,  California.  Mr.  Toland  was 
September  12th,  1872.  and  is  th 
He  received  his  education  at  the 
»unty. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  received  a  Diploma  of  Graduation 

rom  his  district  school,  and  when  eighteen  years  old  he  received  a 

Grammar  Grade  County  Teacher's  Certificate.     Shortly  after  receiv- 

ting  his  certificate  he  look  charge  of  the  Celestial  Valley  school,  Vnba 

F county,  which  he  taught  sucessfully   for  two  terms.     He  was  then 

elected  priucipal  of  the  Smartsville  schools,  which  position  he  still 

fills. 

On  November  8th.  1893,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Yuba 
County  Board  of  Education,  and  he  is  by  many  springs  and  s 
the  youngest  member  of  that  Board. 

He  is  a  prominent  member  of  Yuba  Parlor,  No.  55,  N.  S.  G. 
Fredonia  Lodge  No.  188,  I.  O.  O.  F..  and  Sodality  R.  D.  Lodge.  : 

Mr.  Toland  stands  preeminently  forth  as  a  self-made  young 
[■man,  and  illustrates  what  may  be  accomplished  so  early  in  this  life 
■  And  with  little  or  no  advantages. 


e.  No. 

ung 
Ufe 

I 


Will  E,  Parker,  principal) 
[he  Live  Oak  public  school,  Sut^ 
ter  county.  Cal.,  although  young 
iu  years,  has  been  identified  with 
public  school  work  in  this  State 
and  in  Missouri  for  some  time.  He 
was  bom  in  Ediua.  Missouri,  and 
his  early  education  was  received 
partly  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
Slate  and  partly  in  California.  In 
1S.S4  he  completed  a  course  in 
Hurdland  Academy,  near  Quincy, 
111.,  and  in  1889  he  attended  the 
Normal  Institute,  Stockton,  Cal. 
He  has  also  taken  professional 
work  in  the  Slate  Normal  School 
at  San  Jose. 

As   an   expert  with  the  \ 
is    known  as    one  of  the  let 
artists  in  the  State. 
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Kingsbury  B.   Piper,  principal 
ihe    public    school,   Plymouth, 

mador    county,    Califoniia,    is    a 

[live  of  Maine, 
egaii    teaching    in    the    public    i 
)ols  of  that  State  iti  1883,  at  the    1 
of  sixteen;  has  followed  teach- 
ever  since.  1 
iigaged  ill  the  work  in  Califor- 
in  18S6.  in  Sacramento  county; 
riled  to  Maine  in  1888  and  took 
I  special  course  of  study;  then 
rued    to    California     in     1891. 
iiig   the  years    1891-92  taught 
largest  mixed  school  in  Araa- 
county  with  general   success, 
lie  is  at  present  principal  of 
Plymouth  school. 
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UACAZINE5. 

TAe  Century  tor  y\aTcb  hristifs  vnlh   points,  having   a  nuniher  of  articles  ott   ] 
novel  anil  uaiqne  topics  wrilten  by  persous  specially  qaalilieil  to  treat  Uiem.    The   | 
opening  article  is  a  sbeieli  0/  life  iu  "The  Tiiileries  under  the  Second  Empire,"  by 
Miss  Atma  L.  Itiiknell,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the  Tuileries  as  an  instructor  of  the 
children  of  one  of  the  court  familirs.     The  fiction  of  the  number  includes  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mark  Twain's  '■Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  in  which  the  action  moves  very 
rapidiv,  resulting  in  n  duel  between  the  Judge  and  one  of  the  Italian  twins.     The 
liUTnor  of  the  extracts  from  Pudd'nhead  Wilson's  calendar  is  of  Mr.  Clemens'*   ^ 
best.     There  is  a  sinking  illustration  by  Louis  I-oeb.     Mrs.  Sophie  Howard  Ward    . 
contributes  a  "find"  in  the  shape  of  Ihe  story  of  the  "Mischiania,"  or  the  famou*    ' 
farewell  banquet  given   in  Philadelphia  iu  1778  in   honor  of  Sir  William  Howe.     I 
then  conmiHnder-iii-cliier  of  Ihe  British  armies  in   America,  Mrs.  Ward  supplying    I 
the  preface,  and  the  main  story  of  the  f?te  being  from  the  unpublished  manuscript 
of  Major  John  Andr^. 

The  March  issue  of  S/.  Nicholas  is  fike  a  modern  armv— not  a  few  paladinH 
and  an  accompanyiiiR  rabble,  but  a  congregation  of  effective  units,  with  an  officer 
where  needed.  Every  article  can  look  the  juvenile  or  adult  world  square  in  the 
face  and  give  a  reason  for  iis  being.  Children  who  love  the  brownies  will  be  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  little  fellows  are  to  be  seen  in  a  play,  a  portion  of  which 
is  printed  in  this  number  of  the  magazine.  The  play  reads  as  if  it  would  act  well, 
hut  there  is  no  doubt  it  does,  for  the  play  has  proved  a  success. 
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The  secret  of  the  great  success  of  the  Cosmopolitan  is  not  so  hard  to  find,  if 
one  looks  carefully  over  the  number  for  February.  A  story  by  Vald^,  the  famoos 
Spanish  novelist.  Arthur  Sherburne  Hard>'s  story,  "A  Rejected  Manuscript,'* 
illustrated  by  L.  Marold.  A  profusely  illustrated  article  on  the  designing  and 
building  of  a  war-ship,  and  a  thrilling  description  of  a  naval  combat  under  the 
title:  "The  Meloban  and  the  Pentheroy."  *  Gliding  Flight"  is  an  intrresting 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation.  Elaine  Goodale,  who  married  a 
Sioux,  has  some  interesting  information  of  Indian  Wars  and  Warriors.  T.  C. 
Crawford  gives  the  first  half  of  a  startling  story.    The  poetry  is  nnusually  good. 

The  March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  with  the  third  installment 
of  Mrs.  Deland's  "Philip  and  his  Wife."  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  "His  Van- 
ished Star"  for  the  last  time  before  its  publication,  as  now  completed,  in  book 
form.  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell's  "Two  Strings  to  his  Bow"  is  also  ended — to 
its  second  part.  The  remaining  piece  of  fiction  is  a  fanciful,  pathetic  tale  of  New 
England,  "The  Fore-Koom  Rug,"  by  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Of  uncommon 
itfteresl  to  students  of  moders  European  politics  is  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks's 
account  and  estimate  of  "A  Greek  Prime  Minister:  Charilaos  Tricoupis,"  a  states- 
man whose  recent  return  to  power  has  brought  him  conspicuously  to  the  attention 
of  all  Europe. 

Tu^  North  American  Review  for  February  has  an  article  entitled  "Mv  Amer- 
ican Experiences,"  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  an  able  article  on 
^'The  South  Carolina  Liquor  Law,"  by  Governor  Tilman,  of  South  Carolina,  "The 
Income  Tax  in  England,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  The  literary  feature  is  furnished 
by  Margaret  Deland,  whose  article  is  entitled  "A  Menace  to  Literature."  Rev.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  deals  with  **Our  Present  Opportunity,"  and  John  W.  Goff  with  "Jug- 
gling with  the  Ballot."  "Are  we  a  Plutocracy?*'  is  answered  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
Senator  Roger  Q.  Mills  contributes  an  important  paper  on  "The  Wilson  Bill;" 
the  Brazilian  Minister  writes  On  the  latest  aspects  of  the  "Brazilian  Rebellion;" 
and  Henry  George  tells  "How  to  Help  the  Unemployed."  "Territorial  Sov- 
ereignty and  the  Papacy,"  is  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  O'Reilly.  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Hamlin  furnishes  a  paper  on  "The  Customs  Administrative  Act,"  and  Dr.  Cyrus 
Edson  points  out  "The  Evils  of  Early  Marriages." 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  February  opens  with  a  group  of  poems  of  places 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  each  poem  illustrated.  "Northern  Seaside  Resort," 
by  Francis  Fuller  Victor  is  the  leading  descriptive  article.  "Up  the  Columbia  in 
1857"  deals  with  the  picturesque  aspects  of  the  river.  A  paper  of  general  impor- 
tance is  that  on  the  question  "Is  it  Practicable  to  Regulate  Immigration?"  There 
are  several  fine  historical  sketches,  and  numerous  stories. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  February  is  as  able  and  varied  as  ever.  Its  suc- 
cess is  explained  by  its  catering  to  a  class  of  readers  who  are  in  the  busy  walks  of 
life  and  need  to  have  sifted  for  their  use  the  salient  facts  and  factors  of  interest  in 
a  way  that  shall  keep  them  well  and  broadly  informed. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  February  has  a  charming  study  of  Edward  Burne- 
Joncs,  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Moukhouse,  the  distinguished  English  critic.  Twenty  of 
Mr.  Bunie-Jones's  most  striking  designs  and  pictures  are  reproduced.  George  W. 
Cable  continues  his  story  of  "John  Marsh,  Southerner."     Mrs.  James  T.  Field's 
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es  its  title  and  spirit  from  the  last  woras  wrillen  by  Phillips  Brooks, 
"There  is  no  other  Life  but  the  Eternal."  Supt.  James  Balilwin  coutrihutes  to  tfae 
"Men's  Occupations"  series  an  article  on  "The  School -Master."  Si'me  of  our 
readers  may  see  portraits  of  the  typical  school -ma  si  era  of  forty  years  ago,  as  given 

^^  "     "  It  Frost,  who  has  illustrated  the  article  on  "The  School -Master." 
BOOKS. 

"The  Educationai,  Labors  op  Henry  Barnard:  A  Studv  in  American  I 

I'SDACOGV,  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  volume  by  Will   S.  Monroe,  and  puhlisheti  I 
by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Three  or  four  cuts  of  Dr.  Barnard  at  van' 
periods  ot  life  embellish  the  work,  and  an  extensive  bibliography  closes  it.     T 
with  the  author's  work  on  Comeuius,  is  but  the  beginuing  of  what  promises  ti 
a  series  of  similar,  and  later,  more  ambitiuus  and  ex  tensive  attempts.     Mr.  Mon^ 
roe's  DUtiierous  frieuds  east  aud  west  will  read  these  productions  with  lively  inter-  { 
est,  for  much  is  expected  from  him,  because  of  bis  habit  of  painstaking,  thorough  I 
search  through  any  tield  he  essays  to  explore. 

Is  calling  atteution  to  the  Illustrated  Historv  of  the  Columbian   Fair  adver-  I 
tise<l  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  we  publish  the  following  extract  from  the  1 
report  of  the   Committee   on   Awards;— "We  hereby   report  the   superiority  of  1 
'Campbell's  Illustrated  History  of  the  World's  Columbian  Eiposition'  in  the 
lowing  painlsr   First— It  contains  a  cotuplele  and  reliable  record  of  the  official  I 
proceedings  in  the  organization  and  construction  of  the  Exposition,     Second— 
The  information  from  which  the  work  is  compiled  was  obtained  directly  from  the 
officials  of  the  Exposition;  it  is  therefore  authentic  and  correct.     Third — It  is 
richly  and  extensively  illustrated.     The  illustrations  are  fine  copperplate  engrav- 
ings, made  from  photographs,  and  show  perfect  views  of  the  grounds  and  build 
iagsin  all  stages  of  preparation  as  well  as  the  bnildings  and  exhibits  when  com     J 
plcted.     Fourth— The  views  are  so  interspersed  with  the  text  and  tlie  information  I 
of  the  Departments  arranged  under  appropriate  headings,  serve  to  render  it  a   I 
richly  illustrated   and   a  most   complete  aud   authentic   history  of  the   World's  J 
Columbian  Exposition  and  well  worthy  the  llighest  award."  I 

D.  C.  Heath  S:  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  their  long  promised  edition  of  SchU-  I 
ler's  "Wilhelm  Tell,"  with  introductiou  and  notes  by  Professor  R.  W.  Deering,  of  I 
Western  Reserve  University.  This  edition  is  prepared  for  pupils  in  schools,  as  I 
well  as  for  college  classes,  and  is  full  of  helpful informatlou  and  suggestion,  while  ] 
it  contains  the  latest  results  of  scholarship.  The  convenient  map  adds  greatly  to  J 
the  usefulness  of  the  text.  I 

Mrsshs.  Leach,  Shbwbll  Sc  Sanbobn.  Boston  and  New  York,  have  pub-  I 
lished  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  Prof.  Arthur  Tufts,  of  Phillips  Academy,  '] 
Exeter,  Ma-ss,  This  and  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  notes  and  introduction  I 
by  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Wellcsley  College,  are  to  belong  to  the  gtudent'a  ] 
Series  of  English  Classics.— This  Company  has  also  just  published  "The  Exercise  ] 
Book  in  Algebra,"  by  Prof.  M.  S.  McCurdy,  of  Phillips  Academj-,  Andover,  Mass.,  I 
a  book  designed  for  secoudaty  schools  and  to  accompany  any  text-book  in  J 
Algebra,  I 

Rules  for  Essay  Work,   by  Supt.  A.  W.  Emerson,  is  an  admirable  little    J 

^B^  of  8:  pages,  price  40  cents,  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  K.  V.      It    1 
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does  not  purport  to  be  a  text-book  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  merely  a  manwal 
to  aid  pupils  and  teachers  in  composition,  criticism,  and  correction.  A  valii*ble 
list  of  looo  composition  subjects  is  given. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  published  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Common  PUnts,** 
by  Prof.  Spalding,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  book  has  been  prepared 
for  high  school  classes,  and  teachers  using  it  are  expected  to  follow  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction.  Teachers  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  meth<Mls  of 
instruction  in  botanical  subjects  will  welcome  these  exercises  by  Prof.  Spalding. 
Price  85  cents. 

Dynamo  and  Motor  Buii«ding  for  Amateurs,  with  working  drawings, 
by  Lieut.  C.  D.  Parkhurst,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York.  The  W.  J.  Johnston  Co.,  Ltd.,  41 
Park  Row,  163  pages,  71  illustrations.  Price  |i.oo.  In  this  book  clear  and  con- 
cise instructions,  accompanied  by  working  drawings,  are  given  for  the  constmc* 
tion  of  such  forms  and  types  of  motors  and  dynamos  as  are  simply  made,  and  yet 
will  produce  fairly  efficient  results.  While  primarily  intended  for  the  amatenr, 
the  detailed  information,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  armature  windings,  con- 
nections and  currents  and  on  the  design  of  a  50-light  dynamo,  will  be  of  value  to 
every  electrician.  A  chapter  on  armature  windings,  connections,  and  currents 
gives  minute  instructions,  illustrated  by  drawings,  in  regaid  to  these  subjects. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.,  have  published  *'Pyschology,  Descriptive 
and  Explanatory,"  by  Prof  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale.  Prof  Ladd  has  given  ns  a 
complete  modern  treatise  on  the  mind  and  its  activities.  Perhaps  no  other  Amer- 
ican scholar  has  mastered  the  study  of  psychology  as  Professor  Ladd  has  mastered 
it,  and  he  has  set  forth  in  this  great  work,  in  diction  of  striking  beauty  and  vigor, 
not  only  a  complete  presentation  of  the  most  authoritative  and  latest  thought  on 
mind,  as  evolved  by  others,  but  has  given  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  results  of 
his  own  study  and  researches  in  the  domain  of  mental  phenomena.  It  is  difficult 
to  point  out  the  admirable  features  of  the  work — there  are  so  many.  It  should  be 
the  vade  tnecutn  of  every  progressive  teacher,  for  it  will  aid  wonderfully  in  the 
systematizing  of  the  store  of  vague  and  useless  knowledge  which  so  many  of  us 
have  on  this  all-important  topic  of  mind,  its  laws  and  development.  No  other 
book  that  has  been  published  for  half  a  decade  has  a  greater  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest  to  the  teacher's  profession.  The  work  contains  680  pages, 
and  the  price  is  $4.50.     Send  for  it;  it  will  prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

Attention  is  called  to  Dr.  Barrows'  authentic  history  of  the  great  event  at 
Chicago — the  "World's  Parliament  of  Religions."  Many  persons  have  been  im- 
posed upon  and  induced  to  purchase  a  cheap  work  compiled  largely  from  the  im- 
perfect and  hastily -prepared  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Barrows* 
history  is  in  two  large,  handsomely  printed  and  profusely  illustrated  volumes,  ag- 
gregating over  1600  pages.  As  Dr.  Barrows  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  calling 
together  of  the  Parliament,  and  took  an  active  part  at  the  head  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings during  the  sessions,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  prepare  a 
correct  and  complete  account  of  all  the  important  matters  that  came  before  the 
Parliament.  The  important  papers  that  were  presented  and  discussed,  as  well  as 
those  that  were  not  read  at  all,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  him  in  his  task  of  compiling  an  official  history  of  the  great  event.    This 
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"work  has  been  well  done,  and  readers  who  desire  to  have  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive record  of  this  unique  gathering  of  the  great  minds  of  the  religious  world, 
men  of  all  faiths  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  should  be  careful  to  secure  the 
official  publication  edited  by  Dr.  Barrows.  The  King  Publishing  Co.,  132  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  are  sole  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Business  Notices. 


Teachkrs  and  school  officers  will  find  something  of  interest  to  them  in  our 
advertising  pages. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  will  be  complete  in  all  its  departments  by  the  time 
teachers  are  having  their  mid-term  vacation.  Much  will  be  found  in  the  Fair  to 
both  interest  and  instruct,  and  those  who  can  spend  vacation  by  visiting  it  will  be 
well  repaid  for  the  trip.  Ej^cellent  material  for  practical  lessons  may  be  gleaned 
in  the  Esquimau  village,  the  Hawaiian  village,  the  Volcano,  Dr.  Whitecloud*s 
Indian  Exhibit,  the  Ostrich  Farm,  the  Mirror  Maze,  the  Arizona  Indian  Exhibit^ 
the  Colorado  Gold  Mine,  the  Santa  Barbara  Amphibia,  the  St.  Bernard  Dogs 
Hxhibit,  the  Oregon  Hydraulic  Mining  Exhibit,  and  Col.  Boone's  Wonderful 
Trained  Animals, — each  and  all  of  these  are  well  worth  the  charges  for  admission. 

A.  Megahan,  806  Madison  Street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  the  Manager  of  The  Cal- 
ifornia League  Teachers'  Bureau.  This  is  a  State  branch  of  the  National  League 
of  Stale  Teachers*  Bureaus,  Frank  E.  Plummer,  general  manager,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  By  registering  in  this  State  branch  you  are  registered  without  other  charge 
through  the  National  League  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  wonderfully 
far-reaching  and  successful  organization  for  teachers.  The  associated  State  paper, 
known  as  7/ie  National  Teacher  and  School  Board  Journal^  back  of  the  League^ 
increases  its  power  for  placing  teachers.  You  can  join  the  Bureau  and  secure  the 
Journal  for  one  fee.     Write  them  as  above. 


@^@  @<:^ 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


(^^:^  ps:^^ 


Petitions  for  the  formation  of  four  new  school  districts  have 
been  filed  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  Martin,  of  Sonoma  county. 

The  Fresno  City  Board  of  Education  has  located  the  site  of  the 
new  High  School  building  on  the  block  bounded  by  M.,  N.,  Merced 
and  Fresno  streets. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has  reduced  the  salary  of 
Deputy  Superintendent  Babcock  from  $250  to  $150  per  month,  from 
and  after  March  i,  1894. 
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Kedding  has  voted  a  school  tax  of  $2,000  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  public  school  term  for  two  months  longer  than  the  regular 
school  funds  will  admit. 

It  has  been  decided  to  have  an  eight-class  school  in  San  Francisco 
supplied  with  stub  pens  in  order  to  test  their  eflScacy  in  promoting  the 
acquisition  of  a  vertical  handwriting. 

The  Woman's  Council  of  San  Francisco,  which  started  as  a  class 
for  self-improvement  a  year  ago,  has  just  organized  as  a  club,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  will  be  the  practical  study  of  political  econotny. 

The  public  schools  of  Grass  Valley  observed  Washington's  Birth- 
day in  a  more  patriotic  manner  than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  that 
city.    At  every  school  a  literary  and  musical  programme  was  rendered. 

Miss  Gertrude  S.  McVenn,  assistant  in  Union  High  School, 
No.  3,  Hay  wards,  Cal.,  has  resigned  her  position,  and  Miss  Mary 
Polk,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Indiana,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  people  of  Alameda  City  are  again  obliged  to  increase  their 
public  school  accommodations.  An  election  is  called  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  question  of  an  issue  of  sufficient  bonds  to  raise 
money  for  a  new  school  building. 

Professor  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  leaves  next  April  for 
England,  where  he  will  spend  his  vacation.  He  expects  to  visit  the 
British  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  for  the  interesting 
investigations  he  has  been  pursuing. 

Wm.  C.  Turner,  of  Jefferson  School  District,  Merced  county, 
died  in  February.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  had  lived 
in  Merced  county  for  forty -two  years.  He  probably  served  longer  as 
school  trustee  than  any  other  man  in  the  county. 

'^Qi^DrPUS,"  the  celebrated  Greek  play  that  was  produced  at  Har- 
vard, is  to  be  given  on  an  elaborate  scale  by  the  students  of  the  State 
University,  at  Berkeley.  Professor  Gayley  will  write  the  prologue, 
and  George  Riddle,  the  public  reader,  who  assisted  the  Harvard  men, 
will  come  to  California  to  aid  in  the  production. 

In  the  case  of  Marin  County  vs.  School  Superintendent  Furlong, 
brought  at  the  instigation  of  Supervisor  Burbank,  Judge  Slack  has 
given  a  decision  favorable  in  every  particu'nr  to  Superintendent  Fur- 
long, and  vindicating  his  actions  in  paying  out  the  moneys  under  dis- 
cussion for  high  school  and  election  officers*  claims. 
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The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Oakland  has  received  plans  for 
the  proposed  seven-room  addition  to  the  Oarfield  School.  The  design 
is  for  a  basement,  two  stories  and  attic,  with  two  evening-classrooms 
in  the  basement.  There  will  be  three  class-rooms  and  the  principal's 
office  on  the  first  floor,  and  four  class-rooms  on  the  second.  All  of 
these  will  be  so  arranged  to  have  the  sunlight  frontage. 

The  State  University  is  to  have  a  new  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  botanical  department.  The  new  structure  will  have  a 
great  central  pavilion  and  four  wings.  The  material  used  in  con- 
struction will  be  almost  entirely  glass  and  iron.  The  total  length  of 
the  main  building  will  be  170  feet.  Each  end  wing  will  be  25x37^ ft. 
One  wing  will  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  orchids  and  the  other  for 
ferns. 

J.  C.   WiLMERDiNG,  who  died   recently   in   San    Francisco,    be-      / 
queathed  $400,000  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  for     / 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  School  of  Industrial     / 
Arts.     The  testator  states  that  the  object  of  the  school  shall  be  "to   / 
teach  boys  trades,  fitting  them  to  make  a  living  with  their  hands  with  | 
little  study  and  plenty  of  work" — a  wise  and  practical  suggestion,  I 
truly.  _4 

E.  F.  Searles  has  given  an  edition  of  Audubon's  "Birds  of 
America,**  together  with  five  volumes  of  a  French  work  on  "Les  Eaux 
Forts  des  Grands  Maitres*'  to  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Arts, 
which  were  received  recently  by  President  F.  S.  Zeile.  The  edition  of 
Audubon  is  said  to  be  a  rare  and  extremely  valuable  one.  There  were 
only  300  copies  of  this  edition  printed,  and  they  cost  from  $1000  to 
$1500  each. 

The  suit  recently  brought  by  Miss  Sinnott,  who  holds  a  special 
kindergarten  certificate  issued  by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of 
Education,  against  J.  F.  Columbet,  the  San  Jose  City  Treasurer,  will 
determine  some  important  facts  relating  to  teachers'  certificates.  The 
plaintifi*  seeks  to  recover  her  salary  from  the  City  Treasurer.  The 
Treasurer  wants  to  be  empowered  not  to  pay  warrants  drawn  on  the 
State  School  Fund,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  the  legal  custodian 
of  that  fund.  He  also  asks  to  be  sustained  in  his  refusal  to  pay  war- 
rants of  teachers  who  hold  only  kindergarten  certificates.  The  issues 
involve  the  interests  of  teachers  all  over  the  State. 
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The  Normal  Exponent  remarks  that  one  fact  especially  noticeable 
about  the  Normal  schools  is  the  lack  of  male  students.  Of  350  pupils 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  only  35  are  men.  In  the  profession  of 
teaching  it  appears  that  man  is  slowly  but  surely  losing  his  suprem- 
acy. Unless  a  very  radical  change  takes  place  within  the  next  decade 
or  so,  the  'Village schoolmaster'*  will  have  become  an  extinct  creature, 
along  with  the  mastodon  and  dodo. 

The  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  has  now  been  in  operation 
thirteen  years.  During  that  period  it  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  all  of  its  departments.  It  began  its  career  with  a  corps  of  eight 
teachers.  At  the  present  time  it  has  fourteen,  including  those  of  the 
Training  School.  It  has  a  choice  library  of  over  3000  volumes,  a  mu- 
seum that  covers  almost  the  entire  upper  floor,  and  it  is  well-equipped 
for  microscopical,  chemical  and  astronomic  investigation. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of  Supervisors  last  September 
levied  a  tax  for  high  school  purposes  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  Mayfield  school  district.  This  was  done  upon  the  request  of  the 
High  School  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  district.  A  taxpayer  brought 
suit  to  annul  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  their  illegality,  and  the 
Court  ordered  that  the  record  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  annulled, 
as  no  evidence  had  been  produced  that  at  any  time  a  high  school  ex- 
isted, nor  that  there  was  such  a  ihiiig  as  a  high  scht  ol  district  in  the 
county. 

SiPHRiNTHNDENT  SwETT,  of  San  Francisco.  gives  the  following 
financial  estimate  for  the  city  schools  for  the  coming  Gscal  year:    The 
amount  of  school  money  received  by  the  January   (1894)   State  ap- 
portionment was  $37*^,838.     In  answer  to  inquiries  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Controller  estimates  that 
the  next  semi-annual   State  apportionment  will   amount  to  $3.75  per 
capita  of  school  children.     As  San  Francisco  has  65,317  children  of 
school  age,  the  amount  to  be  received  in  July  next  will  be  $244,830. 
This  amount,  added  to  the  January  apportionment,  gives  a  total  of 
$623,777  to  be  derived  from  the  State  for  the  school  and  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  r894.     The  amount  of  the  city  school  tax  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  $372,000,  which,  added  to  the 
State  moneys,  will  give  a   total  of  $995,777.     To   this   may  be  added 
the  proV)ahle  amount  to  be  derived  from  rents,  $12,000,  making  a  total 
of  estimated  receipts  of  school  moneys,  $1,007,777.     To  this  estimated 
revenue  may  be  added  a  net  surplus  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
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»tter  deducting  from  the  apparent  surplus  all  bills  incurred  in  June, 
but  paid  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  of  S25.055-45- 
The  most  curious  of  all  the  speculations  regarding  Prof.  Barnard's 
dV^covery  of  Jupiter's  fifth   satellile  is  that  which  has  recently  been  I 
SVolved  by  C.  L.  Poor,  a  celebrated    American  mathematician,  in  his  I 
'Cs^arches  coucerning  Brooks'  comet  of  1S89.     This  comet  has  a  most  I 
'^^»rious  history.     It  was  soon  proved  to  be  a  "short-period"  periodic  I 
Comet — that  is.   one  belonging    to  this  solar  system — and  exhibited  I 
■^Ost  remarkable  changes  before  its  final  disappearance.     It  was  ob-'l 
served  by  Professor  Barnard  with  the  great    Lick  telescope  eighteen  I 
ttiouths  after  its  discovery,  and  eight  months  after  it  had    been   pro-  I 
ttoouced  invisible  at   other   places.     Moreover,    Barnard  discovered,  I 
CQrly  in  its  career,  that  the  Brooks  comet    was  attended  by  /our  com-  4 
pamon  comets.      When  the  comet  passed  Jupiter  in  18S6,  it  traveled  so  I 
close  to  the  giant  planet  that  it  must  have  encountered  some  of  the  I 
Satellites,  and  this  encounter  must  have  caused  the  disruption  that  I 
^rew  off  the  companion  comet.s  first  seen   by  Professor  Barnard  in  I 
'885.     Mr.  Poor  has  been  studying  the  problem,  to  determine  which  I 
satellite  was  responsible  for  the  catastrophe.     He  has  determined  that  I 
'he  disruption  could  not  have  been  caused  by  any  of  the  four  outer  I 
satellites,  and  he  states  that,  if  the   fifth  satellite  was  in  existence  in  | 
^8S6,  there   is  great  probability    that  it  passed   directly  through  the 
cotntt,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  observed  disruption 
<*f  the  comet  was  caused  by  the  fifth  satellite.     In  view  of  all  this,  the 
^^tirious  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  fifth  satellite  has  its  very  j 
'Origin  mixed  up  in  some  mysterious  manner  with  that  most  extraor-  I 
binary  body,  the  Brooks  comet. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Sacramento  has  before  it 

^e  question   of  the  teaching  of  German    in   the   lower  grades  of  our 

Public  schools.     The  Bt-e  states  that   it  is  opposed  to  teaching  any 

™reigTi   language  in    any  of  the  grades  of  the  common  schools.     It  ■ 

snys;  "We  want  our  schools  to  turn  out  English  scholars,  and  not  I 

''reach  scholars  or  German  scholars     The  knowledge  of  good  English 

possessed  by'  the  average  graduate  of  the  high  school  is  something 

'wcical.     Let  the  public  schools  teach  English   thoroughly,  and  not 

cumber  up  the  curriculum  with  a  smattering  of  foreign  tongues.     If 

Wrcnts  desire  their  children  to  study  other  languages  before  they  have 

'he  least  fixed  or  definite  knowledge  of  the  marvelous  beauties  of 

'heir  own  tongue,  let   them  see  that  it  is  attended  to  outside  of  the 

public  schools," 
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When  Mr.  R.  D.  Yellaud,  the  artist,  was  in  Rhode  Island   last 

IsumtQer,   he  secured  an   old  panel   from  the   wainscoting  of  Bishop 

■"Berkeley's  hoiise,  Whitehall,  which  be  built  in   1729.     Mr.  Yellaud 

■   enclosed  the  relic  in  a  suitable  frame  and  painted  upon  it  a  picture  of 

the  Bishop's  house  and  also  one  of  the  celebrated  Hanging  Rocks  near 

Newport.     This  appropriate  memento   he  has   pre^iented  to  the  State 

University  at  Berkeley. 


A  SAILOR  was  descanting  upon  an  anthem  which  gave  him  much 
i  pleasure.  His  ship  mate  listened  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  "What  is  a 
t  hanthem?"  "Do  you  meantosav  tliatyoudon't  know  wbalahanthemis? 
^  Well.  then.  I'll  tel!  ver.     If  I  was   to  say.  "Ere.  Bill,  give  me  that 
'andspike,'  that  wouldn't  be  a  hanthem.    Bill,  was  I  to  say:  'Bill.  Bill. 
Bill,  give,  give,  give,  give,  give.  me.  give  me,  Biil  give  me  that,  Bill 
give  nje    that  'andspike.  spike,  spike.    Bill  give,  give   me  that,   that 
'and.  'audspike,  'andspike,  spike,  spike,  spike.     Amen,  ahem,  Bill- 
givemelhat' andspike.  spike.  Abmen.'why  that  would  be  a  hanthem." 
Professor  Tyndall's  early  life  was  full  of  hardship.     His   father 
was  a    cobbler  in  a  little  Irish  town,  and  lived  in  very  humble  style. 
But  like  many  old-time  cobblers,  he  had  more  than  hi.s  share  of  learn- 
ing, and  was  witty  and  sarcastic  in  argument.     John  was  sent  to  the 
I  local  grammar  school,  and  one  of  his  old  chums  there  says  that  youag 
FTyndall  was  an  effeminate  boy,  who  gave  little  promise  of  living  to  be 

1  73  years  of  age.        ^  _  _    __  _ 

I  ....  THE  .... 

;  Pacific  Scliooi  FurnisliiDg  Company. 

WILLIAM  L.  OGE.  General  Mnnagcr.  J 

Has  Lately  been  Organiiced,  Uutside  the  Trusty  ^M 

To  Savr  Schools  from  the  Exorbitant  Prices  of  ths^| 

C0MBiN.\T10N.  ^H 

FURNITURE,  APPARATUS,  LIBRARIES.  ^ 

and  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
ao  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  Below  Trust  Prices. 


We    furnish    .■^BSOLUTJiLY    EVERYTHING    THAT   SCHOOLS 
f  BUY     IN     WAY    OF    MERCHANDISE.       AlL     GoODS     FULLY 

t  WARRANTED. 

References: — State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  City 
I  «nd  County  Superinteudenls  throughout  California;  the  P.\CIFIC  Edu- 
L-CATiONAL  jofRX.M.,  aud  a  thousaud  schools  asing  our  supplies. 
THE  PACIFIC  SCHOOL  Fl'RMSHISG  COMPANY, 

723  .Market  Street.  San  Francto 
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r  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Catifor 


ENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


k  ^om  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Superintendents,  Rl^ 
mond,  Va. 

|at  there  may  be  progress,  teachers  must  learn  that  th^ 

rything.^jAMES  L.  Hughes.  Toronto. 
fcr's  reading  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  his 
1  progress, — Ch.\ri,es  W.  Coi.h,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ilily  is  that  there  is  no  joy  in  our  work.     Art  is  work, 
;  there   is  heart  as  well   as  hand  and  head  i 
1  puts  joy  into  school  life  and  the  school  should  put. 
k  of  life. — James  MacAi.istkh,  Drexel  Institute,  PhiU 

^ctaers  need  steady  and  definite  assistance.  They  may 
tl  they  begin,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  their  graded 
I  monotonous.  The  city  superintendent  needs  to  be  a 
He  should  see  to  it  that  his  teachers  study  prin- 
^  become  expert  io  approved  methods,  and  there  is  no 
Vor  them  if  they  do  not  study  school  psychology.  —J.  A. 
pierson,  N.  J. 
mbian  Kxhibit  and  its  influences  upon  youth  must  be 
picber  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools  than  we 
\  posse.ssed;  let  us  have  the  same  thoughtful  and  au. 
isideration  given  the  matter  as  has  just  been  given  to 
je  secondary  schools  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.- 
Pkbvbi.ev,  Cleveland.  O. 
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All  subjects  should  be  properly  correlated,  but  the  Committee  of 
Ten  or  of  One  Hundred  give  us  no  principles  by  which  to  correlate 
subjects.  They  or  their  successors  should  tell  us  what  is  to  be  the 
purpose.  *  *  *  The  report  is  a  monument,  the  greatest  monu- 
ment yet  reared  through  modern  educational  effort.  It  is  a  perfect 
godsend  to  the  superintendent  against  whom  all  the  forces  of  faddists, 
politics,  and  cranks  conspire. — Supt.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

It  is  suflScient  that  things  and  processes  be  provided,  but  the 
proper  sort  of  teaching  must  be  had, — the  instructor  must  be  a  leader. 
The  course  can  be  enriched  largely  by  proper  teaching,  and  it  can  be 
done  in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  student,  both  mentally  and 
physically. — Supt.  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington. 

The  weakness  lies  in  the  professional  inability  of  the  superintend- 
ents. How  many  superintendents  would  be  willing  to  give  a  model 
half  day  in  school  with  all  the  teachers  looking  on,  note-books  in 
hand,  reading  to  criticise  at  the  next  teachers'  meeting.  They  should 
do  this  for  the  principals  at  least.  Too  few  superintendents  are  edu- 
cators.— Chas.  H.  McMurry,  Normal,  111. 

The  superintendents  themselves  need  improving.  Their  example 
is  worth  more  than  their  precept.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  hear 
their  own  English  and  realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  io  hear  because 
of  their  faulty  enunciation. — Zalmon  Richards,  Washington. 

The  best  educational  papers  of  to-day  are  giving  us  the  latest  and 
the  best  in  method,  principle,  and  psychology.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
if  not  a  fatal  weakness,  for  superintendents  not  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bility in  the  best  reading  of  these  journals.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
a  brief,  after  school,  round-table  discussion  by  the  principal  and  his 
teachers  of  the  good  things  in  the  latest  professional  journal.  There 
are  possibilities  here  that  are  limitless.  These  journals  come  fresh 
from  the  office  of  men  who.se  whole  thought  is  to  provide  just  what 
progressive  teachers  need. — Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago. 

The  country  .schools  are  less  accessible  to  modern  innovations 
than  city  schools,  and  yet  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  must  look 
to  the  rural  schools  for  the  men  who  are  to  rule  the  world.  It  is  a 
sporadic  case  when  a  great  man  originates  in  a  city  school.  The  coun- 
try teacher  makes  her  school  in  a  sense  that  the  city  teacher  does  not, 
and  the  country  schools  make  the  men  wiio  are  to  make  America  in 
the  intnre. — State  Supt.  John  E.   Massey,  Virginia. 
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The  real  problem  relates  to  the  country  teachers  who  have  slight 
Supervision,  light  salaries,  no  teachers'  meetings.  For  their  improve- 
ment, it  is  first  of  all  important  that  the  county  superintendent  should 
be  an  expert,  a  professional  teacher,  a  skillful  administrator. — R.  G. 
Boone,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

There  are  kindergartens  and  kindergartens.     Play  may  be  help- 
ful; it  may  be  harmful.    There  is  play  and  there  is  work.     In  the  true 
kindergarten  the  ruling  idea  is  and  is  to  be  play  for  development  of 
ability  to  work.     The  spurious  kindergartner  abuses  a  good  cause.— 
State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Pennsylvania. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  a  compromise.  In  the 
elimination  it  is  usual  that  only  the  dead  level  is  retained,  while  every 
special  merit  is  rejected.  The  report  states  the  conditions  as  they  are 
in  the  school  world.  It  tries  to  utilize  the  .special  reportb  of  the  nine 
committees  of  ten  each,  but  ultimately  it  ignores  them  from  necessity. 
Each  sub-committee  expected  the  other  to  be  adjusted  to  its  own  ne- 
cessity; no  one  of  them  realized  that  it  must  be  adjusted  to  the  others, 
— hence  they  could  not  be  adjusted  to  each  other.  Any  scaling  down 
would  have  been  equally  unsati.sfactory  to  the  special  committees  and 
wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  .special  worth  of 
the  report  lies  in  its  attempt  to  study  educational  values,  its  evolution  of 
the  course  of  study  based  upon  .such  values,  and  its  adaptation  of  sub- 
jects to  the  maturity  of  childhood.  It  presents  a  normal  standard  of 
three  subjects  a  day  that  need  special  studious  preparation. — U.  S. 
Commissioner  Harris.  * 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  put  the  schools,  at  least  the  plans 
therefor,  in  the  hands  of  .specialists  who  are  putting  upon  them  bur- 
dens that  they  cannot  bear.  The  Committee  of  Ten,  as  well  as  the 
nine  special  committees,  did  not  have  time  for  discussion,  and  the 
unanimity  of  which  Mr.  Nightingale  speaks  was  .secured  largely  from 
lack  of  opportunity  to  express  differences.  The  report  is  good  by  way 
of  suggestion,  but  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  those  here  present  believe, 
in  ejecting  so  much  of  the  secondary  school  work  into  the  elementary 
schools.  —  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City. 

We  do  not  interest  in  order  that  we  may  teach,  but  we  teacb  *Hoi- 
we   may  interest.     The  thought  of  the  restless,  dull 
aroused.     In  history,  language,  and  reading,  even  in 
geography,  there  must  be  found  something  that  i 
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ideals.     Evil  tendencies  are  to  be  eradicated  rather  than  suppressed. 
The  teacher  mnst  have  force  and  health  with  which  to  emphasize  sym- 
pathy and  sentiment.     Misconduct  is  often  misdirected  energy,  and 
the  teacher  needs  both  intellectual  and  moral  force  to  deal  wisely  with 
such  boys. — W.  E.  Robinson,  Detroit. 

The  rural  school  presents  the  serious  problem  of  American  edu- 
cation. It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  lines  for  all  the  States.  The 
environment  and  conditions  differ.  The  vital  population,  as  well  as 
the  conservative  forces,  are  everywhere  found  in  the  countr>-  schools. 
Not  only  are  the  needs  greater  but  the  conservative  inertia  to  be  over- 
come is  greatest  there.  We  must  do  much  more  than  has  yet  been 
done  for  rural  schools. — State  Supt.  J.  R.  Preston,  Mississippi. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  that  the  Committee  of  Ten 
was  so  unanimous  upon  every  subject  and  every  phase  of  every 
subject,  upon  every  grade  of  work  except  that  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  committee  had  had  any  experience. — AssT.  SrPT.  Nightin- 
gale, Chicago. 

The  kindergarten  is  impressive,  repressive,  aggressive,  and  pro- 
gressive. To  a  child  well  taught  in  the  kindergarten  God  will  speak 
directly  through  leaf  and  sheaf,  through  hill  and  rill,  through  tree  and 
sea.  The  kindergarten  should  be  entrusted  to  the  school  board. 
Money  cannot  be  secured  for  the  kindergarten  work  through  private 
enterprises  or  philanthropic  endeavor;  it  belongs  to  the  public  school 
system. — ^James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

All  miscellaneous  teaching  for  exhibition  and  criticism,  without  a 
standard,  is  vicious.  The  demand  of  the  hour  with  city  and  country 
teachers  is  for  professional  standards.  Let  the  superintendent  and 
super\isor  give  sample  lessons.  Let  them  show  standards  in  the  what, 
how  and  why. — F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Omaha. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  should  be  used  as  the  text- 
book in  every  teachers'  meeting.  Its  positions  should  be  challenged, 
and  carefully  discussed.  Some  skillful  teacher  should  be  the  leader 
therein.  In  regard  to  each  special  report  each  teacher  should  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  intelligently  and  independently  these  questions: 
How  far  am  I  doinp;  that  which  the  Report  says  should  be  done?  How 
far  can  I  eliminate  as  the  Report  suggests  ?  How  far  can  I  introduce 
the  new  things  recommended?  To  what  extent  can  I  not  do  it,  and 
why  not  ?  How  can  I  be  helped  to  do  this  ?  What  can  our  teachers' 
meetings  do  to  help  me  do  these  things? — Colonei*  Parkbr. 
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Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children  ia  California. 


By  Will  S.  Monroe,  Stanford  Univhrsitv,  Cal. 


I.     Historical  Development. 


Mrs.  Robert  Bentley  look  the  initiative  in  the  foriuatiou  of  an  in 
stitution  for  feeble-minded  children  iu  California  as  early  as  1878. 
although  an  organization  was  not  effected  until  1S83.  Meanwhile  she 
visited  (he  New  York  institution  and  subsequently  elicited  Iheinterest 
and  co-operation  of  Mrs.  H.  R,  Judah,  now  of  the  Bishop  Armitage 
Church  Orphanage  at  San  Mateo,  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons  of  Alameda. 
Principal  Warring  Wilkinson  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Wythe  of  the  Cooper  Medical  College.  An  appeal  was 
issued  tbrough  the  public  press,  letters  to  physicians,  the  clergy,  and 
by  more  than  one  hundred  personal  calls  made  by  Mrs.  judah,  Mrs. 
Bently,  and  others,  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco.  July  24,  i88j.  Over  200  persons  responded  to  the  call. 
Bishop  Kip,  Rabbi  Elkan  Cohn,  Dr.  Robert  Mackenzie.  Dr.  E.  T. 
Wilkins,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson  and  others  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  'A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan 
of  organization  and  report  a  week  later.  At  a  meeting  of  July  31st, 
the  articles  of  incorporation  were  adopted  and  a  board  of  directors 
selected  of  which  the  late  Leland  Stanford  was  chairman.  By  the 
ninth  of  October  $8000  had  been  raised.  During  the  next  few  months 
children  iu  the  Sunday  schools  and  public  schools  as  well  as  private 
individuals  added  to  this  contribuiion;  and  on  the  zznd  of  May  the  in- 
stitution was  opened  at  Vallejo.  Subsequently  it  was  removed  to  Ala- 
meda. In  December  of  thai  year  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
aafciug  the  State  to  as.sume  control  of  the  institution.  It  was  passed 
March  18,  18S5  and  $25,000  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  property 
and  $20,000  for  its  support  during  Ihe  ensuing  two  years.  The  private 
association  was  disincorporated  and  the  tnstilution  turned  over  to  a 
board  of,  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.     On  the   loth  of 
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December,  1885,  the  institution  was  moved  from  Alameda  to  Santa 
Clara. 

The  Legislature  of  1887  gave  the  institution  $25,000  for  building 
and  improvements  and  $20,000  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  two 
years  following.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  the  growing  demands  would  soon  render  the  Santa 
Clark  property  inadequate.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  abandon  it 
and  seek  a  permanent  site  possessing  large  possibilities.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  1889,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  superintendent  and 
board  of  trustees,  appropriated  $170,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  property 
and  the  erection  of  buildings;  $15,000  for  furniture;  $15,000  for  water- 
w^orks  and  sewerage  and  $81,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution 
for  the  next  two  years.  The  William  McPherson  Hill  ranch  of  1,670 
acres  near  the  village  of  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County,  was  purchased 
at  an  expenditure  of  $50,000.  Work  on  the  buildings  began  at  once 
and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  November  19,  1890.  The  Legislature  of 
1891  appropriated  $85,000  for  the  maintenance  and  $125,000  for  a  boys' 
wing  to  the  main  building,  engine  and  boiler  house,  and  additional 
furnishings.  Although  the  buildings  were  not  completed,  they  had 
progressed  suflSciently  far  to  be  occupied;  and,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1892,  the  inmates  were  removed  from  Santa  Clara  to  their  fine 
new  home  at  Glen  Ellen.  The  Legislature  of  1893  appropriated  $98,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  a  girls*  wing  of  the  main  building  and  $100,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  for  the  two  fiscal  years  following. 

II.     Growth  of  the  Institution. 

When  the  institution  was  turned  over  to  the  State,  December  lo, 
1885,  it  numbered  20  inmates;  October  i,  1886  there  were  69;  Novem- 
ber I,  1887,  83;  October  i,  1888,  103;  November  i,  1889,  118;  June  30, 
1890,  125;  October  i,  1891,  150;  September  15,  1892,  248;  June  30, 
1893,  280;  at  the  present  time  (Feb.  26),  301.  During  the  year  1891-92, 
one  hundred  and  .sixteen  were  admitted  to  the  home;  eleven  were  dis- 
charged and  seven  died.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  inmates 
on  the  15th  of  September  1892,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  were 
males  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  females. 

III.     How  Managed. 

The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board  of  five  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  each.  The  direct  con- 
trol of  the  institution  is  entrusted  to  the  superintendent  who  is  also 
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the  physician-in-charge  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  For 
the  past  eight  years  Dr.  A.  E.  Osborne,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  scholar- 
ship and  superior  training  as  a  phy.sicJati  and  specialist  in  idiocy,  has, 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  State,  been  in  charge  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children. 
Four  classes  of  officers  orderlies,  trainers,  companions  aud  patrols- 
complete  the  managerial  force  of  the  institution.  The  orderlies  en- 
force the  observance  of  standing  rules  aud  regulations,  execute  special 
orders,  have  charge  of  the  children  in  their  respective  departments, 
and  are  held  responsible  for  their  personal  appearance  aud  the  condi- 
tion of  their  clolhiug.  The  trainers  are  of  two  classes — school  trainers 
and  manual  trainers.  The  former  have  charge  of  the  schoolroom  in- 
struction and  the  latter  instruct  in  the  various  trades  and  industrial 
pursuits.  The  companions  rank  in  importance  with  the  trainers  and 
combine  the  duties  of  nurse  and  governess.  The  patrols  serve  as 
night  watchers.  , 

IV.     Admissions.  -  How   Made.  | 

The  Legislature  of  18S7  repealed  all  former  laws  pertaining  to  its- 
establishment  and  reestablished  it  upon  a  broader  basis.  This  Act 
provides  that  whenever  a  parent  or  guardian  or  any  person  charged 
with  the  support  of  a  child  shall  desire  the  same  to  be  admitted  to  the 
California  Home  for  the  Care  and  Training  ol  Feeble  Minded 
Children,  he  may  petition  the  court  or  any  judge  in  the  county  where 
he  resides  for  an  order  admitting  the  child  to  the  institution.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  court  or  judge  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
child;  and,  if  he  is  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five,  is  in- 
capable of  receiving  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  and  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year,  an  order  is  to  be  issued  for  his  ad- 
mission to  the  home,  providing  it  is  not  already  full,  or  the  funds 
available  for  its  support  exhausted.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  court 
or  judge  to  inquire  into  the  financial  condition  of  tjie  parent  or  guard-  ■ 
ian;  and,  if  he  be  found  able  to  pay  in  whole  or  part  the  expenses  of 
the  child,  the  amount  which  he  is  to  pay  shall  be  fixed.  These 
amounts  vary  according  to  the  grade  of  the  child — from  $5  a  quarter 
to  $25  a  month.  The  great  majority  of  the  inmates,  however,  are  free 
ca.ses.  Private  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  admission  of  children  younger  or  older  than  the  above  stated 
age  by  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  the  child.     In  such  cases  a  commitment  from  the 
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court  is  not  necessary.     Children  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution 
for  life. 

V.     Information  of  Children  Required. 

Before  a  child  is  admitted  to  the  home,  the  parent  or  guardian 
must  furnish  the  superintendent  a  detailed  account  of  the  child,  giv- 
ing (i)  Family  history — nativity  of  child  and  parents,  date  of  birth  of 
each,  number  of  children  in  the  family,  cause  of  death  of  parents  or 
grandparents,  amount  of  school  instruction  given  the  child.  (2)  Per- 
sonal characteristics — height,  weight,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  irregu- 
larities in  speech,  features,  and  movements,  defects  of  sight  and  hear- 
io>?-  (3)  Capabilities — can  he  go  up  and  down  stairs,  dress  and  un- 
dress himself,  throw  or  catch  a  ball,  tie  a  knot,  go  on  errands,  recog- 
nize colors,  talk,  read,  count,  write,  draw,  sing,  imitate,  handle  tools, 
do  housework?  (4)  Characteristics — is  he  excitable,  nervous,  glut- 
tonous-, fond'ofplay,  fond  of  children  or  fond  of  animals?  (5)  Habits 
— does  he  soil  or  destroy  his  clothing;  does  he  injure  furniture:  is  he 
dangerous  with  fire;  does  he  use  tobacco?  (6)  Moralities — is  he  aflFect- 
ionate,  reclusive,  truthful,  trustful,  frank,  profane,  obstinate,  passion- 
ate, obedient;  noisy,  easily  managed,  religiously  inclined,  given  to 
self  abuse?  (7)  Diseases — has  he  ever  had  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus  dance, 
paralysis,  sore  eyes,  skin  or  scalp  diseases,  diseases  of  lungs  or  bow- 
els? (8)  Etiological — occupation  and  age  of  parents  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  child;  was  he  born  in  full  term;  were  instruments  used; 
was  there  deficient  animation  in  the  child  at  birth;  was  he  nourished 
by  the  mother  or  fed  artifically;  was  either  parent  subjected  to  special 
overtax  or  strain  of  body  or  mind  immediately  prior  to  the  conception 
of  the  child,  was  the  mother  during  pregnancy  subjected  to  any  con- 
tinuous anxiety,  hardship,  or  accident;  was  either  parent  or  grand- 
parent addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  opium;  had 
either  parent  before  the  birth  of  the  child  been  subject  to  paralysis, 
neuralgia,  epilepsy,  chorea,  nervousness,  or  eccentricity;  are  there 
cases  of  feeble-miudness  or  insanity  in  the  family  of  the  father  or 
mother?  In  all  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  questions  are  asked, 
and  the  family  physician  is  requested  to  fill  out  the  blank,  together 
with  the  aid  of  competent  friends  or  relatives. 

VI.     Classification  of  Children. 

The  inmates  of  the  home  are  roughly  classified  in  three  depart- 
ments—Imbeciles, idiots,  and  epileptics  and  paralytics.  To  the  fir3t 
class  belong  those  chiefly  of  arrested  mental  development — '*a  weak- 
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ening  resulting  from  an  uneducated,  immature  mind —  a  wavering,  a  , 
failing  ot  the  vital  processes  of  the  brain  that  has  never  known  a 
stronger  or  a  normal  condition."  This  class  includes  the  idio-inibcclles 
— Ibase  susceptible  of  training  along  simple,  uncomplicated  lines;  and 
the  higher  grades  of  imbecility  or  feeble  raindedness^those  children 
capable  of  considerable  intellectual  and  industrial  training.  The  idiots, 
or  those  characterized  mainly  by  negative  funclions.  make  the  second 
class.  These  may  have  a  sufficient  modicnm  of  mind  to  admit  of  imi- 
tation and  possess  the  power  of  memory,  but  they  are  only  in  a  very 
slight  degree  teachable.  The  epileptic,  or  third  class,  may  include 
both  imbeciles  and  idiots.  Dr.  Osborne  thus  characterizes  this  class: 
"The  epileptic  is  an  individual  of  strange  characteristics,  aud  a  duality 
of  personality  which  may  quite  outdo  in  viciousness  and  meekness, 
criminality  aud  cunning,  immorality  and  simulated  innocence  the 
Jeckyl  and  Hyde  creation  ot  the  novelist.  •  *  *  We  speak  of  epilepsy 
as  a  disease;  rationally  it  is  a  misnomer.  Many  diseased  states  fjllow 
in  the  epileptic  train,  but  the  original,  prime  infiueuce  of  this  altered 
state  of  mind  and  body,  to  whose  outward  manifestations  we  give  the 
name  of  epilepsy,  does  not  arise  alike  in  every  case  from  any  one  par- 
ticular organ,  relate*  to  no  one  particular  function,  limits  itself  to  no 
one  particular  tissue,  perhaps  has  no  particular  germ  to  call  its  own, ' 
and  its  mental  and  physical  degradatiou  of  the  afflicted  scarcely  ever 
effects  any  two  exactly  alike." 

^^^^  VII.     Educational  Features. 

^^^B     The  editcatioual  work  of  the  home  is' confined  largely  to  the  im- 
^^^kile  class,  although  many  of  the  epileptics  are  capable  of  doing  con- 
^^^Herable  intellectual  work.     Most  of  the  children  begin  in  the  kinder- 
^mptten.     This  department  of  the  institution  at  Glen  Ellen  is  under 
P"^b*  supervision  of  Mjss  Emma  Williard  Peck,  an  efh^ient  and  sympa- 
thetic worker.     Here  the  capabilities  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
irtstitutiou  are  tested;  exercises  are  given  in  papsr.  cutting  and  fold- 
ing, sticklaying,  mat  weaving,  and  work  in  colors.       They  are   also 
taught  songs   aud  games.     The  superintendent  notes  that  physical 
activity  is  especially  beneficial  to  these  children  and  on  this  account 
much  is  made  of  the  games.     As  a  rule  the  children  are  very  fond  of 
music  and  reciting.     The  memories  of  many  of  these  children  seem 
unusually  strong. 

From  the  kindergarten  the  children  pass  to  the  different  educa- 
tional departments,  receiving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
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reading  and  writing.  The  school  work  which  was  inspected  by  the 
writer  some  weeks  since  seemed  most  excellent,  considering  the  size  of 
the  classes  and  the  great  number  of  obstacles  peculiar  to  this  class  of 
defectives. 

The  speech  of  many  of  these  children  is  markedly  imperfect.  In 
a  class  of  23  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  ot  age,  four  could  not 
speak  at  all,  four  could  scarcely  make  themselves  understood,  six  could 
speak  fairly  well,  and  but  nine  could  speak  well.  This  very  general 
defect  of  speech  combined  with  diseased  and  weakened  brains  makes 
progress  in  reading  and  language  doubly  slow.  The  school  work  is 
continued  throughout  the  year  from  9  to  11:30  a.  m.  and  from  2  to 
3:30  p.  M.  with  evening  classes  for  those  engaged  in  industrial  activi- 
ties during  the  day.  Much  attention  is  given  to  calisthenic  drills, 
dumb-bells  and  wands.  The  cadet  system  of  drill  is  adopted  among 
the  boys,  for  more  thorough  discipline  and  self-control.  The  brass 
band,  composed  of  a  dozen  boys,  and  the  orchestra,  of  as  many  girls* 
practice  under  a  skilled  leader  four  hours  each  week  with  astonishing 
results.  In  one  instance  an  idiotic  girl,  who  scarcely  equals  a  two 
year  old  child  in  vocabulary  and  intellectual  development,  rivals 
* 'Blind  Tom'*  in  her  musical  accomplishments.  Manual  training  en- 
ters largely  into  the  scheme  of  work  at  the  home.  The  boys  are  taught 
shoe-making,  carpentry  and  farm-work,  and  the  girls  given  an  excel- 
lent course  in  domestic  economy. 

VIII.     Causes  of  Feeble- Mindedness. 

From  the  incomplete  histories  of  children  furnished  him,  Dr.  Os- 
borne gives  the  following  leading  causes  of  feeble- mindedness   of  the 
248  inmates  in  the  institution,  September  15,  1892:  Accidents  and  di- 
seases of  infancy,  204;  causes  relating  to  pregnancy,   18;  relating  to 
parental  condition,  9;  relating  to  brain  lesions,  18.     Eighty-six  are  re- 
ported   as  congenital  and  forty-four  as  caused  by  epilepsy.     Three 
children  had  insane  parents,  one  child  had  a  feeble-minded  father,  and 
in  two  instances  the  parents  were  related.     One  family  has  furnished 
the  home  with  seven  inmates,  the   father  being  a  drunkard   and  the 
mother  feeble- minded;  another  family  is  represented  by  five  members. 
In  another  instance  a  feeble-minded  mother  and  four  children  to  whom 
she  has  transmitted  a  taint  of  her  disease,  are  inmates  of  the  home. 

IX.     Results  ok  Training. 

The  feeble-minded  as  a  class  are  dull   in  perception,  with  slight 
power  of  attention,  uncertain    memory,  weak  wilf-power,    defective 
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judgment,  awkward  gait,  unsteady  hands,  defective  speech,  and 
dreamy,  far  away  expression  of  the  eyes.  As  a  class  they  are  of  neu- 
rotic stock  and  subject  to  all  the  physical  and  mental  suffering  due  to 
extreme  nervousness.  Educational  work  under  these  conditions  is 
necessarily  diflficult;  and  yet  the  results  of  careful,  sympathetic  and  sys- 
tematic training  are  most  satisfactory.  In  many  instances  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  outgrow  or  overcome  the  defective  mental  condition,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  possible  to  develop  their  bodies,  strengthen  their 
minds,  and  train  them  to  be  helpful  to  themselves  and  useful  to 
others.  From  Dr.  Osborne's  annual  reports  I  glean  the  following 
evidences  of  improvement: 

Matilda  C.  Has  been  an  inmate  of  the  home  four  months.  Could 
speak  no  words  when  admitted.  Can  now  say  a  few  words  and  be- 
havior in  school  much  improved. 

Lulu  B.     Has  been  in  the  home  two  years.     Improves  slowly. 

Edna  F.  When  admitted  to  the  home  eighteen  months  ago  could 
speak  but  few  words.  Now  says  a  great  many  words  and  seems  more 
intelligent.  Has  developed  a  great  love  of  dress,  and  notices  new 
clothing. 

Maud  H.  Has  been  in  the  home  since  its  foundation,  but  shows 
little  improvement.  Formerly  she  was  irritable.  Has  developed  a 
fondness  for  dress,  and  she  delights  in  red  things,  especially  red  bor- 
dered handkerchiefs. 

Pearl  P.  When  admitted  to  the  home  two  years  ago  she  was  noisy, 
disorderly,  and  destructive,  screaming  almost  constantly.  Has  shown 
most  decided  improvement.  Is  less  destructive  and  has  become  quite 
docile  in  school.     She  sings  and  hums  much  of  the  time. 

Earnest  B.  When  admitted  was  eight  and  one  half  years  old  but 
had  never  spoken.  Was  in  good  health,  but  sensitive,  difl&dent  and 
easily  discouraged.  On  examination  a  certain  malformation  of  the 
mouth  discovered.  Given  exercises  in  articulation.  Made  rapid  im- 
provement. Was  taken  from  the  home  and  placed  in  the  public 
schools,  where  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent  and  bright 
pupil.  Recovered  speech  after  training  at  the  home  for  two  and  one 
half  years;  all  evidences  of  feeble- mindedness  removed.  **The  chasm 
of  imbecility  has  been  spanned  and  he  has  passed  over  to  the  bright 
land  of  an  intellectual  promise." 

That  this  work  is  being  most  eflSciently  done  at  Glen  Ellen  is  ap- 
parent to  those  who  have  inspected  it  and  studied  the  results.  After 
a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  California  Home   for   the  Care  and 
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Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children  the  writer  is  led  to  beliisve  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  managed  charitable  institutions  in  the  State.  Its 
methods  are  thoroughly  modem  and  its  tone  and  influence  broadening 
and  uplifting  to  the  hundreds  of  unfortunates  who  constitute  its  mem- 
bership. Dr.  Osborne  is  sufficiently  young  in  years  to  be  progressive, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  and  sufficiently  experienced  in  his 
chosen  field  to  be  a  conservative  and  a  safe  leader  of  this  great  educa- 
tional movement — *'a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  public  schools,"  as  Dr. 
Howe  once  said,  "the  last  indeed,  but  still  a  necessary  link  in  order  to 
embrace  all  the  children  in  the  State." 


The  Study  of  Literature  Defined  and  Enforced. 


BY  JOHN   T.    WICKES,    AMADOR   CO.,    CAL. 


An  educator  should  avoid  hobbies,  in  office  or  in  culture.  While 
all  studies  demand  some  notice,  yet  they  differ  in  importance,  and  in 
spite  of  public  opinion.  The  test  will  be  the  higher  needs  of  society, 
and  the  pleasure  they  will  bring  to  mind  and  heart.  Language  is  the 
means  of  communication  between  man  and  man,  it  brings  mankind  in 
closest  sympathy,  it  enshrines  all  knowledge.  It  makes  the  whole 
race  kin.  The  poem,  **Excelsior,"  has  made  its  way  into  many 
tongues,  in  spite  of  religious  and  race  prejudices,  because  it  interprets 
an  universal  truth.  It  anticipated  the  world's  parliament  of  religions. 
Yet  our  school  work  in  the  material  of  language,  and  in  the  study 
of  its  wonderful  realizations,  is  very  feeble. 

Our  State  University  has  noticed  it  in  the  papers  of  those  who  cry 
for  entrance  at  its  gates.  It  has  earnestly  called  upon  us  to  correct 
the  evil.  Our  high  schools,  as  feeders  of  that  institution,  have  been 
thus  forced  to  pay  attention  to  its  demand,  but  the  urgency  of  the 
matter  has  not  been  felt  in  the  grammar  grades,  where  the  study  of 
composition  and  literature  should  be  given  more  systematic  promi- 
nence. Mathematics  take  up  an  undue  part  of  the  teacher's  school- 
work,  from  one-third  of  the  time  and  upward.  Many  parents  seem  to 
think  that  arithmetic  is  paramount,  when  very  little  of  it  will  do  for 
the  business  of  life.  The  Chinese  show  that  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  mere  fundamentals  enables  them  to  meet  all  the  business  exigen- 
cies of  life. 

The  masses  have  no  special  use  for  higher  arithmetic  or  algebra, 
and  even  teachers  rarely  use  them  outside  of  school  work.     Of  course. 
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science  needs  specialists  in  this  line,  but  the  inslructioo  shotild  be 
given  ill  private  institutions,  and  not  where  "the  greater  good  should 
be  to  the  greater  number."  Algebra  is  a  good  training  for  the  reason- 
ing powers,  but  it  should  not  be  tauglit  to  the  exclusion  of  that  study 
which  more  directly  appeals  to  the  moral  and  artistic  sense,  to  human 
ss'mpathies  and  communion,  and  yet  has  a  claim  upon  the  reasoning 
powers.  The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  that  the  eminence  of  "Eng- 
lish" be  set  forth.  How  potent  lias  skill  in  it  made  journalisui.  Its 
varied  use  has  made  the  newspaper  the  great  educator  of  the  people, 
the  geuins  of  liberty,  the  world's  tribune. 

The  attention  of  the  young  should  be  more  closely  directed  to  the 
beauties  of  composition,  to  I  he  symbolic  meaning  and  possibilities  of 
language.  The  memorizing  of  choice  pieces  shall  be  in  after  life  to 
them  like  the  opening  of  a  chest  in  which  the  contents  have  lain  in 
lavender,  or  the  laces,  silks,  and  satins  smell  of  rosemary. 

Who  has  not  felt  that  when  he  has  been  constrained  to  sit  down, 
tired  and  despondent,  in  the  sometimes  desert  of  life,  that  the  revival 
in  the  memory  of  some  choice  literature  has  been  like  the  gushings  of 
a  spontaneous  spring  amid  the  sands,  fringing  the  marge  with  the 
freshness  and  verdure  of  a  perpetual  youth.  Cried  a  queen  of  France, 
as  her  hair  whitened  in  prison — "O  for  the  resources  of  a  cultured 
mind." 

Indeed,  the  water  is  turned  into  the  very  wine  of  life,  a  wedding 
feast.  The  memories,  even  of  "Mother  Goose"  bring  baok  to  the 
aged  a  second  childhood.  Extracts  from  Campbell's  'Pleasures  of 
Hope"  stored  in  our  youthful  mind,  have  gained  in  power  and  appli- 
as  years  have  rolled  on.     Take  the  lines: 


i' 


An  episode  i; 


Yes  there  are  hearts,  —  Prophetic  Hope  may  trust, 
That  slumber  yet  in  uncreated  dusl," 
Ordained  to  liRht  with  intellectual  day, 
The  mazy  wheels  of  nature  as  ihey  play." 

our  life  revealed  to  us  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  last 
couplet.  When  a  boy  we  took  refuge  from  a  sudden  storm  in  a  foun- 
dry. Here  were  mazy  wheels.  One  revolved  2.000  times  a  minute, 
and  was  but  a  quivering  haze  to  the  eye.  A  flash  of  lightning  re- 
vealed its  periphery,  its  every  spoke.  We  now  understood  the  allu- 
sion. We  were  prepared  for  the  further  apotheosis  of  Newton:  ''God 
said,  'Let  Newton  be!'  and  there  was  LiRht."  The  hemisphere  of  our 
minds,  overarched,  should  sparkle  with  such  lights,  yet  there  are 
minds  akiu  to  our  southern  skies  near  the  pole,  full   of  dark  spaces. 
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The  infinitude  is  not  living.     The  literary,  scientific  and  mathemati^ 
imaginations  need  something  there  to  fill  the  prospect  up.     Here 
where  the  three  great  spheres  of  education  may  be  harmonized  ani 
conjoined,  in  the  imagination.     In  the  'palace  Escurial,  Spain,  is 
rare  manuscript,  brought  from  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of  Alexandri^^ 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  college  of  Cordova,  when  they  dominated  Spain. 
This  us^  geometric  symbols  to  idealize  the  story  of  creation  in  Gen— -^ 
esis.     The  beloved  PJato  was  a  geometer  and  an  idealist. 

The  three  departments  of  knowledge  mentioned  make  the  mind 
full-orbed,  complete.     Like  a  crystal  sphere,  it  then  gathers  light  from 
every  quarter,  and  reciprocally  reflects  it  in  radial  lines  in  every  direc- 
tion.    Children  must  obtain  a  vocabulary  from  earnest  and  extensive 
reading,  from  association  with  the  cultured  and  gifted,  and  they  must 
test  their  acquisitions  by  frequent  recitation  and  composition.     Study 
of  the  great  classics  will  give  them  brevity,  force,  and  clearness  of 
speech.     The  story  of  Lexington,  as  told  in  the  eighth  stanza  of  *Taul 
Revere,*'  is  a  model  of  condensed  narration.     Take  Willis'  paraphrase 
of  the  first  miracle  of  the  Messiah:    **The  conscious  water  saw  its  God, 
and  blushed.**     The  close  study  of  poetry  discovers  this  brevity,  which 
is  the  soul  of  eloquence,  and  leaves  its  spell  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  student.     Philosophic  thought  is  exquisitely  condensed  and 
made  pertinent  in  Tennyson's  '*In  Meraoriara."     It  is  the  clairvoyant 
s.tate   of  the  enchanter,   to  rise  betimes  from  his  sculptured  couch, 
clothed  with  sublime  vesture  and  revelations  from  the  invisible  world. 
Fill  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  with  these  exquisite  revelations  of 
the  infinite  domain  of  the  mind  and  the  soul's  immortality!     Thrus^ 
aside  whatever  is  in  its  way  I     Realize  this  as  the  end  of  all  education. 
**The  poet  is  dowered  with  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  hate  of  hate,  the 
love  of  love."     Such  poets  as  our  own  Longfellow  are  angels  from 
heaven  to  announce  a  new  incarnation.     He  heard  himself  the  **Foot- 
steps  of  Angels."     The  scenery,  history  and  aspirations  of  New  Eng- 
land have  been  immortalized  by  her  gifted  ones,  and  their  spell  rests 

upon  her  sons  and  daughters. 

( Concluded  in  May  Journal ) 


We  do  not  want  more  normal  schools,  but  infinitely  better  ones. 
The  institute  must  have  a  purpose  and  power.  County  superintend- 
ency  must  be  educational,  but  not  political.  The  normal  school  must 
not  be  a  short  sluice-way  for  girls  into  small  paying  positions  in  coun- 
try districts, — S.  S.  Parr,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  at  Richmond  meeting. 
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Swedish  Gymaastics  in  Education. 


BY    HAROLD    OHRWAIX,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  ibe  climate  allows  ot  so  much 
out  of  door  exercise,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  having  as  fine  a 
physical  development  as  that  of  Greece  itself,  when  we  understand 
and  want  it.  To  produce  such  a  free,  noble,  harmonious  civilization 
as  may  be  hoped  for  here,  requires,  however,  far  different  educational 
forms  from  those  in  use  to-day.  This  has  been  seen  by  our  best 
edQcators  for  many  years ;  and  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
introduce  physical  training  into  our  school  curriculum.  When  this 
step  is  decided  upou  it  next  remains  to  choose  what  system  of  physical 
training  we  shall  select  for  our  children.  There  are  three  before  the 
public  to-day;  the  German,  the  Swedish,  and  the  Delsarte.  Also, 
with  and  out  of  these  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  American 
siystem.  which  is  simply  a  practical  adaptation  of  certain  principles  and 
processes  from  the  others. 

It  is  not  always  most  reasonable  to  do  what  looks  most  practical; 
and  if  the  American  system  of  gymnastics  be  but  a  makeshift  affair, 
suited  perhaps  to  the  tastes  of  undeveloped  organisms  and  the  neces- 
sities of  inconvenient  surroundings,  then  we  need  consider  if  we  can- 
not do  better.  The  two  best  known  systems  and  most  practically 
adapted  to  school  uses,  are  the  German  and  the  Swedish,  and  the 
difference  between  them  seems  to  be  very  like  the  difference  between 
promiscuous  manual  training  and  Sloyd.  Manual  training  is  a  good 
thing,  however  it  be  acquired;  but  Sloyd  is  a  belter  thing  because  it 
not  only  trains  the  hand  but  the  mind  as  well.  The  German  system 
of  gymnastics  is  a  good  thing;  it  is  a  very  good,  useful,  popular 
system  ;  but  the  Swedish  system  is  better  because  of  its  more  perfect 
educational  process. 

Ordinftry  gymnastics  as  practiced  in  our  schools  are  used  mainly 
as  a  rest  and  change  from  mental  labor,  au  amusement,  and  perhaps 
as  a  means  to  special  development.  The  Swedish  system  of  peda- 
gogical gymnastics  is  in  it.self  an  education,  is  nearer  to  the  undying 
Greek  ideal,  the  gradual  and  harmonious  development  of  the  whole 
orftauism,  body  and  mind  together.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  as  an 
educational  system  it  stands  uurivalled  ;  for  the  scientific  precision 
and  artistic  beauty  of  its  conceptions.  What  is  most  noticed  in  our 
athletes  and  gymnasts  of  to-day,  is  their  unwieldy  special  develop- 
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ment,  the  lack  of  proportion  and  relation,  the  inharmony  of  the  result 
The  physical  education  which  we  should  have  in  our  schools  is  not 
that  which  should  feed  the  ball  ground,  race  track,  and  ring  with 
brawny  specialists ;  but  an  education  oT  muscle  and  nerve  and  their 
coordinate  activities  which  should  make  for  health  and  beauty  and 
virtue  and  peace. 

To   Americans,    nervous  and   intense,  this  system   of  carefully 
studied  yet  simple  movement,  with  their  subtle  and  gradual  reaction 
on   the  organism,  is  far  more  beneficial  than  the  more  active  and 
emulative  gymnastics  from  which  the  pupils  gather  new  stimalos  and 
new  exhaustion.     From  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  a  perfectly 
graduated  system  such  as  this,  must  come  a  tempermental  improve- 
ment which   will   lead   us  to  equal  truth  and  reason  in  our  mental 
gymnastics — so    far    yet  from   true  pedagogics!      Another    marked 
advantage  of  the  Swedish  system  for  school  use  is  that  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  boys  and  girls ;  treating  the  muscles  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  alike  in  each,  rather   than   developing  special   activities 
which  widen  the  breach  between  our  little  men  and  women,  and  leave 
the  girl  with  a  sense  of  discouragement  and  dislike  for  the  whole  thing. 
The  slow  awakening,  stimulating,  exercising  and  relaxing  of  muscle 
after   muscle,    the  establishment   of  quick,    active   intelligence    and 
volition  in  the  management  of  the  body,  and  the  upbuilding  of  that 
beauty  and  grace  which  is  found  only  in  full  muscular  co- acting — 
these  are  found  in  the  Swedish  system.     When  we  learn  to  estimate 
the  value  of  strong  and  healthy  womanhood,  with  the  ensuing  vigor 
and  ease  of  motherhood,  we  shall   be  more  interested   in    how  our 
daughters'  bodies  are  trained  than  we  are  now.     A  girl  whose  early 
school  years  were  full  of  rich  teaching  in  gymnastics  ;  who  had  learned 
in  those  years  to  place  physical  development  among  her  other  ideas  of 
excellence  ;  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  associating  ideas  of  praise  or 
blame  with  the  build,  carriage  and  action  of  the  body — such  a  girl 
would  have  beauty  such  as  we  do  not  dream  of  now.  and  health  of  a 
new  sort.     Almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  boys.     They  can  run 
and  tumble  and  climb,  to  be  sure;  they  can  fight  and  play  games; 
they  excel  perhaps  in  the  use  of  some  special  apparatus ;  but  they 
lack  beauty ;  the  beauty  that  means  health,  virtue,  wisdom,  power. 

Merely  to  go  through  a  form  of  exercise  which  rests  and  pleases 
is  an  advantage ;  and  every  piece  of  apparatus  work,  or  new 
trick  and  accomplishment,  is  an  advantage  while  our  children  tire  at 
the  desk  so  many  hours  a  day.     But  real  scientific  exercise  is  far,  far 
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bettfr.  Moreover,  white  (he  child  iinsck-ntifically  trained  may  be 
strong  and  skillful,  yet  utterly  lack  the  poise  and  grace  of  true 
physical  education  aud  iind  it  difficult  tu  attain,  the  child  rightly 
trained  in  full  hannonious  development  of  all  its  powers,  may  at  any 
time  take  up  some  special  exercise  and  become  easily  proficient  in  it. 
Apparatus  should  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  our  children  as  a  part 
■  an  adjunct  to  the  Swedish  system.  It  is  not  the  using  or  non- 
using  of  the  apparatus  which  distinguishes  the  Swedish  systems — it  is 
the  deeply  scientific  method  of  using  any  or  all  motions.  Where  ex- 
is  an  item  much  good  cau  be  wrought  by  the  Swedish  systems 
It  apparatus  ;  and  where  it  is  not,  apparatus  may  be  added  in- 
initely.  The  object  of  all  physical  training  should  be  to  produce  a 
human  body  perfect  in  type,  in  proportion,  relation,  etc. ,  and  easily  able 
to  do  whatever  any  human  creature  can  do.  If  we  were  to  teach  gym- 
nastics like  the  Chinese  alphabet  we  should  have  to  put  the  child 
through  a  course  in  all  the  variations  of  human  activity.  We  do  not  do 
this.  We  seek  to  concentrate  and  classify  all  human  movements  into 
their  potential  elements ;  and  to  practice,  in  graduated  effort,  a  few 
subtly  contrived  exercises  which  shall  develop  the  power  to  do  all 
things.  This  is  what  is  done  by  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  so  adapted  for  use  in  our  public  schools. 


Untrained  teachers  are  of  three  classes:  the  teachable,  the  un- 
teachable.  and  the  "in  the  ruts'"  teachers.  The  teachable  teachers  are 
easily  cared  for  by  an  edicient  superintendent.  By  the  uuteachable  I 
mean  those  who  teach  well  by  instinct,  who  learn  in  their  own  way, 
but  who  are  worried  and  spoiled  by  attempts  to  harness  them  to  an- 
other's plans.  Let  these  alone.  They  will  accomplish  much.  Teach- 
ers who  are  in  the  ruts  and  will  not  get  out,  should  be  gotten  out  of 
the  schools  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prudently  done. — A.  B.  Blodgett, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  Richmond  meeting. 

One  of  tne  unsolved  educational  problems  is  the  what  and  the 
how  as  applied  to  boys  who  will  not  go  to  school  if  they  can  escape  it; 
boys  whom  the  teachers  wish  were  not  in  .school  when  they  are  there. 
It  matters  not  why  a  boy  is  out;  he  stands  for  a  failure  in  education  so 
long  as  he  is  out,  and  is  what  he  is  when  in  school.  He  presents 
three  problems  in  one:  How  shall  he  be  kept  in  school  ?  How  shall  he 
be  kept  at  work  when  there  ?  How  can  he  l>e  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  school  ? — Edwin  P.  Seavkk,  Boston,  at  Richmond  meeting. 
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N@    METHODS  AND  AIDS.    ^ . 


X      .* 


Object   Lessons. 


BY   A.    S.    MILLER.    PALO   ALTO.    CAL. 

Many  teachers  think  that  Object  teaching  and  the  use  of  objects 
to  illustrate  abstract  subjects,  have  only  recently  come  into  use.  Ptt- 
talozzi  brought  the  principle  of  object  lessons  into  prominence,  hot 
Comenius,  Locke.  Rousseau  and  others  advocated  the  same  prindpfe 
l>efore  him.  Objects,  no  doubt,  have  been  used  to  give  instmctioii  ib 
all  ages.  We  read  in  Judges  VIII.  i6,  "Gideon  took  the  elders  of  die 
city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and  with  these  he  taught 
the  men  of  Succoth." 

There  are  many  teachers  who  do  not  know  how  to  give  a  sjrs- 
tematic  course  of  object  lessons.  Zoology  and  botany  are  probably 
the  Ixrst  subjects  for  this  work,  and,  of  these  two,  botany  has  many 
advantages.  Children  can  be  taught  to  do  independent  work  from  the 
beginning.  Ask  them  to  collect  a  number  of  leaves,  and  then  explain 
to  them  the  parts  of  a  perfect  leaf.  After  this  lesson,  they  are  pie- 
pared  to  do  some  independent  work.  They  collect  leaves  and  find  the 
number  of  perfect  leaves,  and  those  that  do  not  have  all  the  parts  of  i 
perfect  leaf.  Add  a  little  to  this  every  day.  Teach  the  venation, 
margin,  base,  apex,  etc.,  and,  as  soon  as  the  child  can  write,  he  ought 
to  descrilx;  and  draw  on  paper  the  leaves  which  he  has  collected,  and 
pin  a  specimen  on  the  paper  and  hand  it  to  the  teacher  as  the  result 
of  his  observations.  The  parts  described  should  be  drawn,  or  repro- 
duced in  clay,  wood,  or  stone. 

PnKTure  a  number  of  tumblers  or  other  glass  vessels.  Fill  them 
with  water  to  a  certain  height.  Place  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  such  a  way  that  the  cotton  becomes  wet 
through.  Put  beans,  peas,  kernels  of  corn,  Wheat,  oats,  flax-seed, 
and  other  seeds  on  the  cotton.  Cover  the  seeds  with  a  layer  of  cotton, 
and  j>lace  the  vessels  into  a  warm  place  or  a  sunny  window.  In  afe'' 
days  the  seeds  will  germinate.  From  these  specimens  the  children 
can  learn  how  seeds  germinate ;  how  the  stem  and  root  develop  from 
the  seed.  etc.     Show  them  where  the  material  is  laid  up  in  the  seed 
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fiir  ihe  nourishment  of  the  young  plant      Here  you  have  material  fot> ' 
many  lessons.     Then  teach  the  stem,  root  and  flowers. 

Observing,  drawing,  reproducing,  and  comparing  cultivate  the 
perceptive  powers,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  judgment. 
If  we  accept  the  results  of  recent  experiments  and  observations, 
which  seem  lo  prove  that  the  organ  or  faculty  which  sees  also  remem- 
bers what  is  seen.  Ihe  one  which  hears  remembers  what  is  heard,  etc., 
the  value  of  these  lessons  remains  the  samt.  They  cultivate  a 
variety  of  mental  powers. 

Such    work    cultivates    tbe    attention    and    language,    aad    givi^s 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  impart  much  valuable  information,  which 
the  child  cannot  discover  for  himself      If  the  work  is  properly  con- 
ducted, children  will  be  able  lo  speak  from  the  actual  presence  of  ideas  I 
in  their  minds.     They  do  not  repeal   what   tbe  teachers  have   told  I 
them,  often  words  without  meaning  lo  them,  but  they  express  what  1 
Ihey  have  learned   through   their  own   efforts.      Children  should  be 
allowed    to  say  all   they  can  say  about   such   objects,  and   then  the 
'■    'eacher  should  lead  them  on  by  questions  and  sugge.stions  to  say  still 
■    "lore.     Not  until  this  has  been  done  should  the  teacher  give  additional  J 
J     'nfcrmatiou.     Do  not  waste  time  by  allowing  children   lo  discover-| 
W     everything  by  accident  that  you  think   they  can  discover  for  them- 
■     *elves,  but  cause  them  to  make  discoveries  by  design.     Open  the  book 
I     **r  nature  lo  thera.     Teach  them  -something  about  the  soil,  minerals, 
I     *oimals,  and  plants,  and  they  will  find  "tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
I      *^nning  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 
I  If  you  give  lessons  on  such  objects  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  oranges, 

^tc,  you  ought  lo  make  out  an  outline  so  that  your  work  may  oe 
^^siematic.  For  example,  take  the  apple,  a  well  known  object  about 
^vhich  the  average  person  knows  very  little.  Give  the  children  the 
following  outline  lo  direct  them  in  their  pursuit  after  knowledge: 
f^ail  out  what  you  can  about  the  apple  hy  seeing,  tasting,  feeling,  and  . 
l^earing,  also  tbe  uses  and  the  incidents.  The  teacher's  outline  may  I 
t*«  something  like  this: 

Al'PI.R. 
t.     KlNtis:   a.   Baidwiu;    A.    Russet:    <■.    Pippin;     </.    Norllieru   Spy,    man.r 

1.  Pakts;  a.  I'eel;  b.  Pulp;  c.  Core;  il.  Seeds:  e.  Seed-case;  /.  Slem; 
r  Veiiit. 

i-    Qualities:   d.  Seeiug;  (.  FeclinK:  '..  Tasting;   (/.Smelling;  ^.  Heariog, 
Uses  :  a.  Butter;  b.  Wine;  c.  Dumplings;    d.  Pie;    c.  Cider;  /.  Vinegar, 
wa  oihcn. 
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^  ImiMJiKStth,  Fasxjcs,  Etc:  m.  Faxjidke,  h.  Nevttm;  c  Golden  Appj^ 
4.  hypW  iff  X>t«ccird;  €.  Applet  of  Istkabar;  y.  The  Appile  of  perpelnal  jooth;  ^. 
Avpl4»  vf  l^yUio;  A,  Apfdes  of  Sodom:  x.  The  Apple  of  the  eje;  /.  The  siu^iwwg 
KyyW',  k.  Yrmot  Ahmcd'^  App^,  l-  Apple-pae  bed;  w.  Apple-pie  order. 

A«  mocb  of  this  outline  can  be  used  as  is  suitable  to  the  i^jade  <ji 
tbft  ynpiU  and  the  object  in  view,  or  more  can  be  added.  The  oatiV^ 
country  of  the  apple,  commerce,  bow  to  prevent  rotting,  care  of  trees, 
pro^^eiw  f4  making  apple-cider,  and  apple-butter,  etc.,  can  be  taken  u|>. 
TImt  teacher  should  bring  a  flower  of  some  kind  into  the  classroonaf 
and  t>how  the  pupils  the  calyx,  corrolla,  stamens  and  pistili.  Cut  ad 
apple  lengthwise  and  tell  them  that  the  eatable  part  i<«  the  thickene<3 
cilyx  of  the  flower,  all  inside  the  green  veins  belong  to  the  receptacle 
of  tlie  flower  and  the  green  veins  are  the  remnants  of  the  petals  and 
stamefu. 

In  giving  lessons  on  botany,  the  varying  forms,  the  new  char- 
actcfrs,  and  the  new  relations  of  the  parts  of  plants,  which  the  chil^ 
dis<overs  t:vtry  day,    stimulate   the    attention,    and    quicken   thos^ 
powers  of  the  child,  which  ought  to  be  developed  at  this  time.    Sue 
work  directs  the  self-activity  of  the  child  in  lines  of  industry,  an 
hel|>s  to  pro<luce  that  harmonious  development  which  is  the  object  a  ^ 
e^liu'tttioti, 

How  to  Make  a  Telephone. 


The*  following  description  and  cuts  of  a  telephone  very  simple  to 
iinik<*  wt*  borrow  from  TAe  Electrical  World,  which  states  that  it  will 
l^ivf  t*xtdlciit  results  on  lines  up  to  five  or  ten  miles  in  length,  when 
ummI  l)(>th  us  n  receiver  and  transmitter.  If  used  in  connection  with 
a  ininKinittcr,  it  will  answer  for  any  length  of  line.  If  the  line  is  to 
\w  ccMiHtructcd  ill  close  proximity  to  electric  railway  or  light  wires, 
it  nhould  1)0  made  a  metallic  circuit,  but  elsewhere  a  grounded  circuit 
will  answer  just  as  well. 

Tho  malorial  required  for  a  set  consisting  of  two  telephones,  one 
foi  tMich  end  of  the  line,  is  as  follows:  One  ounce  No.  36  silk-covered 
lUiiKuet  wire;  two  horseshoe  magnets,  4-inch;  two  flathead  stove  bolts, 
one  quarter  inch  \\\  diameter  and  one  and  one-half  inches  to  two 
lt\rlu*s  lou^;  a  pictv  of  photographer's  tin -type  large  enough  to  cut 
hoiu  it  two  rouutl  diaphragms  two  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter; 
four  small  wood  screw  binding  posts;  twelve  flat-head  brass  screws, 
ihiee  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Use  well-seasoned  mahogany,  or  any 
hard  wood,  alH>ut  seven-eighths  to  one  inch  thick,  for  the  main  case, 
and  for  the  cover;  that  onequarter  or  three-eighths  inch  in  thickness 
Is  best.  The  pieces  of  wood  should  be  larger  than  the  dimensions 
l^iven,  and  if  nuirkeii  and  bored  before  sawing  to  the  size  desired  there 
will  Ik'  les$  likelihood  of  splitting. 
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SECTION   OF   TSLEPHONE,  VVJ,T.  SIZB. 

Fig.  I  is  drawn  full  size,  from  which  the  dimensions  for  the  holes 
in  the  wood  can  be  obtained.  The  two  and  one  quarter  inch  space 
under  the  diaphragm,  F,  can  be  bored  with  an  extension  bit,  or 
marked  out  with  a  compass  and  cut  out  with  a  chisel.  The  inch  hole 
should  be  bored  with  a  bit  which  has  no  lip,  in  order  to  leave  strength 
sufficient  for  countersinking  the  head  of  the  stove  bolts.  The  de- 
pression in  the  lid  need  not  be  as  deep  as  shown,  hut  merely  enough 
to  clear  the  diaphragm.  The  stove  bolt  should  be  cut  to  a  length  a 
little  longer  than  necessary,  and  then  carefully  filed  and  fitted  by  trial 
sothat  when  in  place  it  will  just  clear  the  diaphragm. 

For  the  wire  a  spool  should  be  made  of  cardboard,  to  fit  the  boll 
^nd  central  hole  neatly;  the  spool  with  wire,  £,  is  wrongly  shaded  in 
the  cut.  — 


©        ©       s 


*IG.  2.— RBAa  AND  FRONT  VIEWS  OF  TELHPUONE,  HALF-SIZE, 
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The  maguet  is  held  in  place,  with  one  pole  over  the  bolt-head  by 
a  piece  of  wood,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  (half-size),  the  part  between  the 
legs  of  the  magnet  just  clearing  the  bottom  when  the  screws  are  home. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  are  brought  to  the  binding  posts  through  two 
small  holes,  bored  in  the  wood.  Magneto  bells  are  the  best,  and»  in 
the  end  the  cheapest,  for  use  as  call  bells  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
phone. 

Programs  for  Arbor  Day. 


[The  following  programs  for  Arbor  Day  we  reprint  from  The  School  Journal, 
In  giving  these  outlines  for  the  different  grades,  the  little  work  on  **How  to  Cele- 
brate Arbor  Day  in  the  Schools,''  published  by  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  has  been  used 

as  a  basis  for  material]: 

PRIMARY. 

1.  O  Happy  Day. 

2.  Short  talk  by  an  invited  guest. 

3.  Recitation,  *  The  Secret." 

4.  Music. 

5.  Exercise  for  ten  or  more  girls,  **The  Daisy  Nurses." 

6.  Recitation  for  a  boy,  **How  to  Make  a  Whistle." 

7.  Special  exercise  for  nine  pupils,  *'Little  Runaways." 

8.  Song,  ** Merry  Spring." 

9.  Recitation  for  a  girl,  "A  Seed." 
10.   Recitation,  "The  Rain." 

INTERMEDIATE. 

1.  Opening  Song  or  Music. 

2.  Talk  by  the  teacher,  "How  ArborjDay  Started." 

3.  Composition  on  Trees. 

4.  Fancy  Drill,  "The  Pink  Rose." 

5.  Special  exercise  for  nine  girls,  "The  Arbor  Day  Queen." 

6.  Song,  "We  Have  Come." 

7.  Recitation.  "Grow  and  Keep  on'Growing." 

8.  Exercise  for  nine  boys,  "The  Plea  of  the  Trees." 

9.  Recitation,  "The  Vernal  Shower." 

10.  Exercises  for  fifteen  pupils,  "The  Poetry  of  Spring." 

11.  Music. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Opening  Song. 

2.  Composition  or  "Arbor  Day  in  Our'Stale." 

3.  Recitation,  "What  Do  We  Plant?"' 
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4.  Quotations. 

5.  Song,  *Tlant  the  Trees." 

6.  Special  Exercise,  **The  Coming  of  Spring. 

7.  Recitation,  **The  Fringed  Gentian." 

8.  Talk  by  the  teacher  or  superintendent. 

9.  Exercise,  **Through  the  Year  with  the  Trees." 
ID.  Song  and  march  to  the  tree  planting. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  in  preparing  a  program  for  a  celebra- 
tion of  Arbor  Day  is  to  incorporate  the  feeling  of  the  occasion  in  every 
selection.  Music  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  the  opening  and  closing 
numbers.  A  march  or  some  general  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the 
program  is  a  good  thing.  Recitations  that  include  quite  a  number 
of  pupils  are  excellent.  Without  extending  a  program  too  long, 
it  is  well  to  bring  forward  as  many  pupils  as  possible.  Consider  the 
individual  ability  of  the  performers,  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 


Hints  on  History. 


REVOLUTIONS    AND   ADMINISTRATIONS. 


1.  Assign  lessons  by  topics  and  not  by  pages. 

2.  Lead  the  pupil  to  give  in  his  own  language  all  the  informa- 
tion he  has  been  able  to  collect. 

3.  In  developing  a  topic,  as  far  as  possibl*;  base  each  question 
upon  the  preceding  answer,  and  connect  and  systematize  the  matter 
given  in  recitation. 

4.  Show  how  the  history  of  a  place  or  a  country  depends  upon  its 
geography. 

5.  Call  frequent  attention  to  causes  and  results,  history  being 
merely  an  unfolding. 

6.  Pay  marked  attention  to  biography. 

7.  Call  attention  to  noted  days  in  history. 

8.  Read  extracts  from  books  before  the  class,  and  relate  incidents 
pertaining  to  the  lesson. 

9.  Give  frequent  exercises  in  written  work  on  review. 

10.  Finally,  do  not  burden  the  learner  with  dates  and  unimportant 

events. 

Belle  Cole,  Contra  Costa  County. 
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^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIONe 

AND  TRUSTEES. 


Slant  Versus  Vertical  Writing. 


By  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  Horintos,  Cal. 


The  only  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  vertical 
writing  that  are  worthy  of  refutation  are  those  mentioned  in  **The 
Question  of  Writing*'  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Journal,  namely, 
slant  writing  necessitates  an  unhygienic  position  and  injures  the  eyes 
by  fixing  them  at  an  unequal  angle.  That  there  is  no  foundation  for 
either  of  these  assertions  every  competent  teacher  of  penmanship 
knows.  There  is  no  style  of  writing  that  demands  an  unhygienic 
attitude.  On  the  contrary,  a  correct  position  is  indispensable  to  the 
execution  of  good  penmanship  of  any  kind.  An  improper  position  is 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  good  writing,  and  the  judicious  teacher 
removes  this  impediment  by  careful  drill  and  constant  attention. 

An  unhygienic  position  is  the  result  of  bad  training,  or  what  is 
perhaps  more  often  true,  a  total  lack  of  training.  The  teacher  whose 
pupils  assume  improper  attitudes  would  fail  to  obviate  that  fault  if 
teaching  vertical  writing.  Good  position  does  not  belong  to  any 
system.  It  is  the  result  of  training.  In  all  schools  of  penmanship 
attitude  is  carefully  lodked  after.  Read  any  standard  work  on  pen- 
manship and  you  will  find  good  position  emphasized. 

A.  N.  Dabney,  editor  of  the  Western  Pejiman  and  author  of 
numerous  works  on  penmanship,  says:  **After  teaching  writing  for 
fifteen  years  I  am  inclined  to  attach  even  more  importance  than 
formerly  to  position.**  C.  P.  Zaner,  in  a  series  of  lessons,  has  this  to 
say:  **A  bad  position  is  inexcusable,  it  is  an  insult  to  our  Creator; 
it  is  inelegant,  injurious,  unnatural.** 

Now  if  it  were  true  that  slant  writing  necessitates  a  bad  attitude 
would  not  it  have  been  apparent  first  to  professional  penmen  ?  Y  et 
these  men  who  write  from  morning  until  night,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  are  as  straight  backed  and  clear  eyed  as  any  other  class  of 
men,  and  almost  without  exception  are  warm  advocates  of  slant  writing. 
In  fact  they  are  the  very  persons  that  years  ago,  after  deliberate  trial, 
discarded  vertical  writing,,  then  known  as  round  back-hand,  for  the 
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slanting  system.     Slant  wiiting  was  adopted  because  it  contains  the 
three  essentials  of  good  penmanship — ease,  rapidity  and  legibility. 

Precisely  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  trunk,  head  and 
arms  is  advocated  for  both  systems.     Prof,  H.  W.  Flickinger,  a  well 
known  penman,  says  of  position:     "Other  positions  may  properly  be 
assumed  at  times,  but  the  front  position  isi  the  most  natural  and  the     , 
most  healthful.     Sit  nearly  upright,  facing  the  desk,  but  do  not  allow     i 
the  body  to  touch  it.     Elbows  extending  over  the  edge  of  the  desk;     | 
forearms  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  left  hand  resting  on  paper,  feet    | 
flat  on  the  floor,  left  fool  slightly  in  advance  of  the  right." 

D.    \V.    Huff,    a   recognized  authority,  saysr       "Correct  position     , 
facilitates,  while  incorrect  position  impedes  the  writing  machinery.     I 
never  permit  my  pupils  to  assume  the  right  oblique  or  right  side 
positions.     The  front  is  not  only  the  strongest  and  most  comfortable, 
but  the  most  healthful  po.sitiou."     These  men  are  slant  writers.     The 
following  is  from  A.  F.  Newlands,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  vertical    ( 
style:     "In  the  position  for  vertical  writing  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  remains  upright  and  is  supported  by  the  spinal  column.     The    ' 
forearms,  not  the  elbows,  are  laid  upon    the  desk  in    a    symmetrical 
position.     Being  the  shoulder  props  they  bring  the  transverse  axis.     , 
the  connecting  line  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  transverse  axis  of 
the  head,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk.     The  latter  is  lowered  but 
slightly  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  paper,  which  is  placed  slightly 
to  the  right  of  the  median  Hue  of  the  body  ;  it  leaves  the  spinal  per- 
fectly straight."     If  these  gentlemen  have  spoken  correctly  what  have 
we  to  gain  on  the  score  of  position  by  changing  systems  ?     Perhaps  it 
will  be  asserted  that  pupils  will  just  naturally  and  without  training 
maintain  a  correct  hygienic  attitude  when  writing  vertically.     It  is    i 
not  so.     In  schools  that  give  a  complete  course  in  penmanship,  the 
vertical  along  with  some  half  dozen  other  styles  of  script  is  taught, 
and  it  has  never  been  observed  that  students  are  less  liable  to  bad 
position  while  writing  it  than  any  other.     It  may  be  pertinent  to 
remark  that  these  schools  do  not  recommend  it  for  plaiu  rapid  work. 
In  certain  kinds  of  ornamental  work  it  is  used,  but  never  in  business 
writing. 

To  return  to  the  subject.  In  my  school  I  allow  much  latitude  in 
slant,  believing  that  it  has  small  value  aside  from  uniformity.  In  a 
.school  of  thirty  I  have  only  two  pupils  whose  writing  approaches 
anywhere  near  to  the  vertical.  With  one  of  these  I  had  no  unusual 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  position,  but  the  other,  and  the  one  whose 
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writing  is  most  nearly  vertical,  gives  more  trouble  in  that  regard  than 
any  other  child  in  school ;  thus  proving  that  vertical  writing  and  a 
tendency  to  correct  position /ire  not  always  inseparable. 

The  second  statement  falls  upon  disproof  of  the  first.  If  pupils 
are  taught  to  keep  their  backs  and  heads  straight,  I  fail  to  see  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  eyes.  I  do  not  see  how  myopia,  astigmatism, 
or  curvature  of  the  spine  are  possible.  In  conclusion  I  believe  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  a  correct  **hygienic"  attitude  does  not  depend 
upon  the  system  taught  but  altogether  upon  the  teacher  ;  that  the  best 
system  is  the  most  natural ;  and  that  the  most  natural  one  is  the 
easiest  one  to  write  after  correct  position  and  correct  movement  are 
established. 

If  no  other  good  result  is  accomplished  through  the  controversy, 
let  us  hope  at  least  that  it  may  arouse  American  teachers  lo  the  im- 
portance of  this  worst  taught  branch  in  our  public  schools  by  observ- 
ing the  mischief  caused  by  by  careless,  haphazard,  vicious  methods. 


Suggestions  Received  Through  Child  Study. 


EARL  BARNES,  LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  the  study  of  children  as  pursued 
to-day  is  impractical,  and  that  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
real  work  of  the 'school-room.  To  the  intelligent  teacher  there  are, 
however,  many  new  evidences  of  a  new  order  of  work  which  is  coming 
rapidly  to  the  front  in  our  best  schools,  and  which  is  based  upon  the 
actual  study  of  children's  activities  and  interests.  An  interesting  il- 
lustration of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  supplementary  reading  matter 
now  being  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Santa  Rosa.  In 
the  first  place  Superintendent  Burk  brought  out  the  story  of  **The 
Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood  and  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,'*  edited 
by  Miss  Frances  O'Meara  and  Miss  E.  Louise  Smythe,  adapted  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  first  grade  pupils  of  the  Santa  Rosa  schools,  and 
printed  on  brilliantly-colored  cards.  The  work  was  so  successful  that 
it  has  been  followed  by  a  little  book  called  **The  Golden  Fleece,'*  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Niebuhr's  Greek  Hero  Stories,  and  adapted 
to  the  interests  and  vocabulary  of  the  pupils  in  the  lowest  primary 
grades  by  E.  Louise  Smythe.  As  Superintendent  Burk  says  in  his- 
introduction: 

*  Miss  Smythe  has  exercised  the  greatest  pains  in  the  selection  of 
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incidents  and  in  the  choice  of  words.  Her  method  of  securing  the 
vocabulary  and  plan  of  the  story  has  been  as  follows:  She  first  related 
the  story  to  her  pupils,  and  several  days  afterwards  asked  them  to  tell 
the  story  in  their  own  fashion.  Notes  upon  the  words  and  phrases 
employed,  and  upon  the  parts  of  the  tale  which  excited  the  greatest 
interest,  were  taken  and  worked  over  day  after  day.  In  all  cases  the 
child's  form  of  expression,  within  the  range  of  grammatical  possi- 
bility, has  been  preserved,  regardless  of  adult  notions  of  style  or  es- 
sential elements  of  plot." 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  trying  this  material  in  our  exper- 
imental school  here  at  the  University,  and  I  find  that  it  appeals 
strongly  to  the  native  lines  of  interest  in  the  child.  It  is  true  that 
these  unpretentious  bases  of  work  are  but  a  beginning,  but  they  are  a 
beginning  that  promises  very  much  for  the  future  of  education. 
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San  Jose  Normal  School. 

Leroy  K.  Armstrong, Editor-in-Chief 

Kathrine  Birdsall, Associate  Editor 

F.  Genevievk  Savage, Business  Manager 


The  new  term  witnessed  a  noteworthy  change  in  the  order  of  our 
morning  exercises.  The  flag,  which  for  so  long  has  floated  over  the 
Normal  building  every  day  during  school  sessions,  is  not  to  be  hoisted 
in  the  future,  except  on  notable  occasions,  as  birthdays  of  prominent 
men,  anniversaries  of  important  events,  etc. 

When  it  was  first  raised  on  the  Normal,  the  supposition  was  that 
the  constant  presence  of  the  flag  would  impress  its  significance  upon 
the  minds  of  students,  and  inspire  in  them  stronger  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism. Contrar}'  to  expectation,  however,  it  became  so  commonplace 
that  few  noticed  it.  Thus  was  seen  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 
old  plan  ;  hence  the  new  one. 

As  an  aid  to  the  latter,  the  morning  exercises  were  made  appro- 
priate to  the  occasions,  so  that  when  students  see  the  flag  up  they 
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know  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Each  class,  in  turn,  is  required  to  take 
charge  of  the  program,  and  by  the  advice  of  a  teacher,  prepare  what- 
ever they  deem  fitting.  Usually  the  programs  consist  of  short  essays, 
speeches,  recitations,  or  readings  and  music.  As  the  entire  time  for 
the  program  is  but  fifteen  or  eighteen  minutes,  everything  is  of  neces- 
sity brief  There  has  been  ample  time,  however,  for  some  of  our 
rising  orators  to  distinguish  themselves. 

A  departure  from  the  usual  order  was  made  on  Madison's  birthday, 
when  Mrs.  Dolly  Madison  and  Mr.  Madison's  two  sisters  entertained 
us  with  a  letter  from  the  husband  and  brother.  The  young  ladies 
were  all  attired  in  quaint  old  costumes  that  made  them  appear  as  if 
they  had  stepped  out  of  some  picture  of  the  long  ago.  While  the 
letter  was  being  discussed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  were  announced  and 
the  Madison's  left  us  to  receive  them.  An  appropriate  solo  by  one  of 
the  students  closed  the  program.  Thus  the  new  plan  is  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

Plan  for  Geography  Lesson  on  California. 


Grade— Fifth. 

Point — To  give  clear  conception  of  the  iniportant  natural  features 
of  California. 

Preparatory  to  teaching  this  lesson  I  shall  suppose  the  following 
assignment  to  have  been  given:  Look  on  page  forty-six  in  your 
Geographies  (Primary  State  Text- Book),  and  notice  position  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Continent  of  North  America.  Then,  from  the  map  on 
page  sixty-three,  draw  an  outline  map  of  the  State,  making  it  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  one  given.  Be  careful  to  get  correct  slant. 
Bring  maps  to  class. 

Teacher's  Preparation — Have  ready  for  use  sand  and  model- 
ling boards  for  each  member  of  the  class  ;  also  have  upon  the  black- 
board a  map  of  California,  on  which  are  located  the  Nevada  and 
Coast  Range  Mountains.  The  class  should  model  from  this  map,  as 
their  own  will  probably  be  somewhat  out  of  proportion. 

Lesson  Proper — "Class,  do  you  remember  when  we  were  mak- 
ing a  map  of  our  town,  how  we  went  to  the  top  of  Mt. and  saw 

the  whole  at  once?     Now,  I  don't  think  we  could  find  a  place  high 

[enough  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  whole  of  Calitornia  at  one  time  ;  so 

'  we  shall  have  to  imagine  ourselves  being  carried  by  some  large  bird, 

a  long  distance  from  the  earth,  but  keeping  just  above  this  State  and 
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looking  down  on  it.     As  you  mo/d  your  map  to-day,  think  how    it 
would  look  to  you  to  see  California  in  that  way.** 

First' have  them  mold  the  map  in  outline,  then  calling  attention 
to  the  two  mountain  ranges,  have  them  put  these  in  the  maps.  **We 
learned  before  that  a  mountain  range  has  how  many  prominent  slopes? 
In  what  directions  would  the  range  near  the  coast  slope?  The  eastern 
range?  (Memory).  You  observe  in  the  map  that  the  two  ranges 
come  nearly  together  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Can  any  one 
tell  the  direction  of  the  slope  where  these  two  join?  Ans.  South. 
The  same  way  in  the  southern  part  where  the  ranges  meet,  we  should 
have  a  slope  in  which  direction?  Ans.  North.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  slopes  in  all  toward  the  center  of  the  State?  Ans.  Four. 
Now,  as  you  imagine  yourselves  looking  down  from  the  above,  who 
can  describe  what  he  sees?"  The  answer  would  probably  be:  '*I  see 
these  two  ranges  of  mountains  with  four  slopes  toward  the  center,  en- 
closing a  large  valley.'*  **What  would  we  probably  find  in  this 
valley?"  (Memory  and  reasoning.  This  idea  has  been  objectively 
developed  before  in  Home  Geography  lessons).  Ans.  Rivers.  '*For 
to-morrow  you  may  look  in  your  books  and  examine  the  map  on  page 
sixty-three,  lo  see  if  there  really  are  rivers  in  this  valley.  If  so  find 
out  the  names  of  the  important  ones  and  be  able  to  tell  me  what 
direction  they  flow." 

The  last  two  questions  .should  really  be  a  part  of  the  assignment. 
This  work  should  be  continued  for  another  day,  careful  attention 
being  called  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  considered  in  connection  with  the 
outlet  of  the  two  rivers.  The  principal  physical  features  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  should  also  be  considered. 

GUSSIE    HORSTMAN,    SEN.    B. 
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We  noted  with  much  pleasure  the. remarks  concerning  o\jr  school 
in  the  editorials  of  the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  The  school  will 
close  on  the  29th  of  this  month,  for  a  ten  days'  vacation.  We  are 
sure  that  all  the  students  will  enjoy  their  holidays  in  this  beautiful 
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spring  season,  and  will  come  back  exhilarated  by  their  brief  season  of 
rest.  To  the  Seniors  this  will  be  the  last  vacation  of  their  school  lives, 
for  after  their  return  this  time  the  lights  and  shadows  of  commence- 
ment will  begin  to  fall  upon  them.  Professor  More's  genial  face  was 
seen  once  more  among  us  last  week.  He  seemed  quite  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  various  classes,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  drop  in  often. 

The  Botany  classes  are  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  and  many 
varieties  of  wild  flowers  are  seen  as  the  result  of  their  excursions.  On 
the  evening  of  March  i6th  the  Philharmonic  Society,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Middle  classes,  gave  a  cantata,  entitled 
*'The  Months  and  Seasons."  The  cantata  consisted  of  a  solo  for  each 
month,  with  appropriate  choruses.  Praise  is  due  Mrs.  Rice,  the  di- 
rector, and  the  members  for  the  able  manner  in  which  the  cantata  was 
rendered. 

Longfellow's  Anniversary  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises, several  selections  from  the  poet's  works  being  read  or  recited, 
while  the  essays  were  on  the  following  subjects:  **Longfellow*s  Ser- 
vice to  History,"  "Some  Phases  of  Longfellow's  Character,"  **An 
Abstract  of  the  Golden  Legend,"  "Longfellow's  Contributions  to 
Schoolbook  Lore." 


Child    Study. 


All  the  great  educational  minds  of  the  present  day  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  the  child's  mind,  and  all  enlightening  material 
on  the  subject  is  being  carefi|lly  collected.  The  teachers  all  over  the 
State  can  do  a  great  deal  of  this  individual  study  by  now  and  then 
giving  their  pupils  paper  and  requesting  them  to  write  down  their 
ideas  concerning  some  certain  object.  The  perusal  of  such  papers  will 
prove  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point, and  should  wrong  impressions  be  found  prevalent  the  teacher 
should  take  the  opportunity  to  clear  up  such  false  ideas. 

The  following  article  on  apperception  was  written  by  one  of  our 
pupils  after  a  somewhat  hasty  class  study  of  De  Gar  mo' s  excellent  lit- 
tle book,  "Essentials  of  Method." 

This  article  is  merely  an  outline,  necessarily  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete, but  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  work  done  in  our  psychol- 
ogy department,  and  for  further  information  interested  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  the  above-mentioned  book,  and  to  ih^  Journal  of  Education 
for  November  23,  1893: 
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Apperception. 


Apperception  is  but  a  new  name  for  an  educational  principle  that 
has  been  recognized  for  centuries,  but  which  has  only  recently  been 
given  a  definite  name. 

This  word  in  itself  is  not  a  very  expressive  one,  and  an  etymolog- 
ical study  of  it  would  not  reveal  to  us  the  great  underlying  truths  and 
principles.  But  with  the  great  dramatist,  we  may  say  **What's  in  a 
name?"  after  all,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the  subject  matter 
included  under  this  term.  When  a  child  enters  school  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  he  is  called  John  or  Obadiah;  it  is  the  content  of 
his  mind  that  is  the  most  interesting  feature  to  us.  Thus  this  name, 
apperception,  need  not  be  particularly  discussed,  but  simply  the  psy- 
chical activity  that  has  been  thus  designated. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  well  that  this 
great  principle  has  at  length  been  named,  even  though  somewhat  ar- 
bitrarily, for  now  the  subject  is  receiving  much,  more  investigation 
from  thoughtful  persons  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  For 
many  years,  leading  scientists  acknowledged  the  presence  in  the  phys- 
ical world  of  some  powerful,  magnetic  force,  which  later  became 
known  as  electricity.  Then  it  was,  after  this  particular,  yet  some- 
what misleading  name  had  been  applied,  that  the  wonderful  latent 
power  of  electricity  was  fully  investigated,  its  capabilities  discovered, 
and  ingenious  applications  made  of  it. 

Thus  it  is  likely  to  be  with  apperception,  recently  named,  but 
known  for  ages;  and  ^re  long  educational  psychologists  will  be  able  to 
state  just  what  is  included  under  this  head,  what  its  full  significance 
is,  and  what  practical,  pedagogical  applications  may  be  made  of  it. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  has  been  investigated,  let  us  see  what  the 
discoveries  are.  First,  what  is  apperception?  Of  course  many  defi- 
nitions may  be  given,  but  probably  the  following  are  the  most  satis- 
factory : 

"Apperception  is  the  mental  recognition  of  relationships  between 
old  and  new  ideas." 

''Apperception  is  intellectual  cohesion.  It  assorts  ideas,  and 
binds  them  systematically  and  firmly  together." 

"Apperception  is  the  process  by  which  newly-presented  ideas  are 
appropriated  by  old  ones." 

"Apperception  is  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  materials  pre- 
sented to  it." 
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But  Still  simpler  are  the  following: 

** Apperception  is  the  psychical  digestion  of  perceptions;'"^  o. 
** Apperception  is  the  act  of  mental  assimilation;"  or,  more  lucri^fy 
still,  * 'Apperception  is,  in  general  terms,  common  sense.*' 

We  see  the  principle  of  apperception  illustrated  in  every  phase  of 
life  that  shows  mental  progress,  for  every  new  mental  structure  is 
built  on  a  foundation  of  old  ideas,  and  apperception  resembles  a  skill- 
ful mechanic,  who  assorts  the  prepared  materials,  then  carefully  hy^ 
the  various  parts  together  so  as  to  form  a  useful  and  beautiful  whole* 

What  has  been  built  determines  also,  to  a  great  extent,  what 
shall  be  built;  if  the  foundation  is  firm,  the  subsequent  mental  struc^ 
ture  is  likely  to  be  substantial;  but,  alas!  for  the  one  who  attempts  tc^ 
build  a  noble  edifice  when  the  supports  are  weak  and  flimsy,  **gTeat 
shall  be  the  fall  thereof." 

Now,  this  is  just  where  the  great  work  of  the  teacher  lies.  He  must 
carefully  examine  the  contents  of  the  mind  of  each  individual  pupil, 
and  thoroughly  explore  the  ground  on  which  he  is  to  build.  Then 
he  must  clear  up  all  false  impressions,  and  supply  all  lacking  experi- 
ences by  means  of  observation  or  representation  through  imigination; 
then  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  new  work,  and  since  most  chil- 
dren possess  good  apperceiving  qualities,  little  or  no  diflSculty  will  be 
experienced  if  due  interest  and  attention  are  maintained.  Pupils  who 
are  considered  slow  and  stupid,  usually  lack  some  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  apperceive  the  new  ideas,  and  a  thoughtful  instructor  will  soon 
discover  wherein  the  fault  lies,  and  remedy  it. 

Absolutely  new  impressions  are  rare,  lor  those  ideas  that  are 
usually  considered  new  are  simply  extensions  of  what  one  already 
knows.  Education  is  the  process  of  leading  out,  or  building  up  suc- 
cessive ideas,  and  the  great  art  of  teaching  lies  in  leading  pupils  to 
see  connections  and  links  between  apparently  isolated  facts.  The 
child's  mind  is  filled  with  individual  notions,  and,  as  his  knowledge 
increases,  he  becomes  able  to  make  classifications,  which,  as  each  year 
of  instruction  goes  by,  becomes  more  minutely  subdivided.  It  is  ap- 
perception that  enables  the  pupils  thus  to  classify  presented  objects; 
therefore,  all  true  education  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  good  apper- 
ceiving abilities. 

Every  time  that  an  idea  is  apperceived  the  mind  is  paving  the 
way  for  grasping  future  ideas  with  greater  ease,  for  the  mental  muscles 
are  strengthed  by  exercise,  just  as  the  physical  muscles  are.  Thus  it 
is  seen  how  important  it  is  that  each  pupil  should  make  his  own  clas- 
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si£calions;  for  should  the  teacher  do  the  classifying  the  child's  apper- 
ceiving  powers  would  soon  become  weakened  by  disuse.     Appercep- 
tion also  calls  for  a  logical  system  of  thought,  and  a  due  exercise  of 
judgment,  two  things  that  ought  to  be  familiar  to  even  the  youngest 
pupil. 

Every  teacher  seeking  the  best  in  his  profession  will  make  apper- 
ception his  chief  guiding  star.  We  might  refer  to  many  prominent 
educators,  both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries,  whose  whole  work  is 
founded  on  this  principle.  But  let  us  take  an  example  familiar  to  us 
all:  Christ,  not  only  the  Savior  of  mankind,  but  also  the  greatest 
teacher  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

First,  look  at  the  parables;  how  simple  and  familiar  they  are;  the 
g^rain  of  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  the  sower,  the  ten  virgins,  the  good 
Samaritan,   the  talents,   the  Pharisee  and   the   publican,  and   many 
otliers.     Now  these  are  not  merely  interesting  anecdotes,  told  for  the 
piarpose  of  amusing  the  people;  they  serve  a  much  greater  purpose 
tlian  that.     They  call  up  previous  ideas  and  experiences  familiar  to 
all  listeners,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  see  how  skillfully  He  links 
tVie  new  to  the  old;  so  naturally  does  the  conclusion  follow,  that  we 
cannot  help  apperceiving  the  whole.     Then  * 'let  us  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter.*' 

1.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  child's  mind  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

2.  The  teacher  must  possess  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  presented. 

3.  He  must  skillfully  bring  the  necessary  old  ideas  into  con- 
sciousness;   and 

4.  The  old  and  the  new  must  be  carefully  welded. 

These  points  secured,  the  educational  advancement  of  the  pupil 
's  ensured,  for  **To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  to  the  child 
*^^t  has  some  knowledge  shall  be  opened  up  the  treasure  houses  of 

^^arning. 

Belle  Cooper. 


Chico  Normal  School. 


Drawing  Lesson. 

l^irst  grade  in  first  part  of  first  school  year. 

t^URPOSE— To  train  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  execute. 

*l*EACHER — I  am  glad  to  ^ee  all  my  little  girls  and'  boys  here  this 
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morning,  and  to  see  you  looking  so  bright  and  happy,  just  as  if  the 
sun  had  awakened  you  as  it  did  the  flowers.  I  have  a  reason  for 
being  glad  that  you  are  all  wide  awake.  I  wonder  who  can  tell  me 
why  I  am  glad? 

P.     You  are  glad,  because  when  we  are  wide  awake  we  can 
everything,  and  tell  the  stories  quickly. 

T.     Yes,  that  is  why  I  am  glad  to  find  you  awake  and  so  happy . 

Now.  who  will  be  the  first  one  to  tell  me  what  we  did  yesterday? 

P.     We  played  with  the  cubes. 

T.     Tell  me  something  we  learned  about  the  cube. 

P.     The  cube  is  smooth. 

P.     The  cube  is  not  round,  for  it  hurts  our  hands  when  we  tr}'  t 
roll  it. 

T.     Can  you  make  a  cube  for  me  to-day? 

P^     Yes  ma'am,  we  can  make  a  cube  of  clay. 

T.     When  we  make  objects  in  clay  we  will  play  we  are — 

P.     \ye  will  play  we  are  potters. 

T.     And  who  are  the  potters  ? 

P.     People  who  make  objects  of  clay. 

T.     And  our  working  tools  are 

P.     Are  our  hands  and  thumbs. 

The  teacher  will  now  lead  the  children  to  the  use  of  the  palm 
pressing  the  clay  into  a  cubic  mass,  then  require  them  to  use 
thumbs  to  mold  the  mass  into  a  better  form.     Throughout  the  e 
cises  get  a  free  use  of  the  word  aibe  in  simple  and  natural  senten 

Annie  Lowrev,  Senior 


University  of  California. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  kn 
something  ol  the  growth  of  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  t 
University  of  California. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  an  institution  which  should  be 
the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  what  the  State  Normal  ia  to  W        ^'^^ 
teachers  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  the  Regents,  in  iS*  ^^^9^» 
created  the  chair  of  Pedagogy,  and  called  to  that  position  Prof.  Eh'  — ^"^^ 
E.  Brown,  a  man  who  needs  no  introduction  to  the  teachers  of '        ^"^ 
State,  since  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  nearly  all  to  meet  him  *^ 

Institutes  and  Associations. 
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The  teachers  of  the  State  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  them  in  this  department,  for  Normal 
graduates  can  secure,  with  the  exception  of  the  languages,  High 
School  credentials  on  the  completion  of  a  two  years'  course. 

After  1896,  only  those  graduates  of  the  University  who  have 
completed  the  prescribed  work  in  Pedagogy  will  be  recommended  to 
teach  in  High  Schools. 

To  such  an  extent  have  the  duties  in  this  department  increased 
in  college  and  throughout  the  State  that  a  fellowship  was  created  in 
1893,  and  offered  Miss  Wertz,  of  Oakland,  who  has  since  had  charge 
of  several  of  the  classes.  Yet  this  addition  has  not  been  found 
sufficient. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  of  the  East,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  of 
Pedagogy.  This  gentleman  is  a  teacher  of  large  experience  and  wide 
reputation,  having  served  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Jackson, 
Michigan,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  later  at  East  Saginaw,  of  the 
same  State.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  class  of  1882,  and 
some  years  later  returned,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

He  will  have  in  charge  regular  classes  of  the  University,  and  in 
addition  is  expected  to  conduct  Institute  work  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Kendall  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Department  of  Pedagogy, 
and  the  student  body  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  opportunities 
afforded  them. 

A  Summer  School  of  Chemistry  will  be  offered  all  teachers  of  the 
State    by    Prof.    Rising,  of    the   Chemistry    Department,   provided    a 
sufficient  number  signify  very  soon  their  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.     The  term  will,  under  this  condition,  begin  the  last  of  May  and 
last  about  six  weeks.     The  definite  date  will  be  announced  soon. 

The  great  educational  need  of  America  is  unity  and  organization. 
This  is  the  only  land  except  Turkey  in  which  the  teaching  body  does 
not  control  the  educational  action.  We  need  expert  instructors,  who 
shall  have  the  organization  and  control  of  the  school. — Dr.  Jas.  Mac- 
Allister,  Philadelphia. 

Yoi:  cannot  in  any  given  case,  by  any  sudden  and  single  effort, 
will  to  se  true,  if  the  habit  of  your  life  has  been  insincerity. — F.  W. 
Robertson. 

It  is  my  belief  that  only  one-half  of  school  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  study,  and  the  rest  to  physical  exercises  and  games. — 

It 
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In  the  latter  part  of  April  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  of  Stanford,  will 
leave  for  a  vacation  in  Europe.  The  Professor  has  been  working  SLt 
high  pressure  during  the  past  two  years  and  the  change  will  benefit: 
him.  He  has  established  himself  firmly  in  the  good  will  and  esteeix^ 
of  California  teachers,  who  will  await  his  return  with  pleasurable 
anticipation. 

The  Easter  number  of  the  School  Board  Journal  contains,  on  ^^ 
double  page,  handsome  portraitsof  the  forty- four  State  school  superin^ — 
tendents.  In  the  center  of  the  group  is  the  keen,  clear  cut  face  of  th^ 
only  woman  in  the  list,  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Eisenhuth,  of  Bismark,  Nortl^ 
Dakota.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Teutonic  Northwest  should  fumisl»- 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  exception  a  lady  o 
unmistakably  German  name.  We  would  naturally  have  expected^ 
this  lone  woman  to  have  hailed"  from  far  New  England  or  the  minings 
West.     Superintendent  Anderson's  portrait  is  an  excellent  one. 

Following  close  upon  the  publication  of  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
Wilmerding,  comes  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Throop,  of  Pasadena.  Although  both  were  estimable  citizens,  their 
death  would  receive  but  scant  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  association  of 
their  names  with  public  benefaction.  One  act  has  placed  both  upon 
the  public  roll  of  honor,  and  has  demonstrated  again  that  the  surest 
way  to  the  public  heart  is  by  the  en  tension  of  a  helping  hand  to  the 
great  mass  of  toilers.  It  is  a  refreshing  thought  that  along  with  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  instruction  of  secondary  and 
higher  schools,  comes  a  steadily  increasing  provision  for  training  in 
the  industrial  arts.  The  hammer,  the  saw  and  the  plane  are  being 
found  equally  worthy  of  consideration  with  the  pen,  the  book  and  the 
map.  "Father"  Throop,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  good, 
intelligent  citizen  with  the  philanthropic  instinct.  But  **Father" 
Throop  was  more;  he  had  wealth,  and  the  death  of  a  wealthy  citizen 
excites  peculiar  interest.  "Father"  Throop  was  not  only  amiable, 
wealthy  and  philanthropic,  but  his  philanthropy  was  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  his  time.  He  devoted  his  entire  fortune  to  the  founding 
of  a  school,  the  purpose  of  which  should  be  to  teach  boys  to  be  manly 
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and  girls  womanly  by  giving  them  ability  to  be  useful.  Passdena 
received  distinction  by  the  presence  of  such  a  citizen,  and  the  people 
of  the  beautiful  southern  city  did  honor  to  his  memory  and  thereby  to 
themselves  by  attending  his  funeral  en  masse.  May  bis  example  find 
numerous  emulators  the  broad  land  over. 

The  first  of  April  finds  Dr.  Winship  of  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Education  in  the  Instttnte  field  in  Southern  California.  The  teachers 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  will  feel  the  inspiration  of  his 
presence,  and  later,  Marin,  Sonoma  and  other  northern  counties  will 
give  him  glad  greeting.  When  the  ".spring  break-up"  comes  in  New 
England,  and  the  wretched  season  of  sleet  and  slush  and  mud  is  on. 
Dr.  Winship  hies  away  to  the  laud  of  sunshine  and  flowers  ;  and 
travels  north  with  the  advancing  season,  literally  following  the  move- 
ment of  the  flowers.  In  this  way  he  divides  the  year  into  two  seasons, 
a  Very  short  winter  and  a  very  long  summer.  When  we  met  him  last 
it  Was  on  the  broad  veranda  of  the  Raymond  Hotel,  just  outside  the 
^iVorld's  Fair  Grounds  ;  3  furious  thunderstorm  was  raging  and  we 
each  purchased  a  cheap  umbrella  warranted  to  last  until  we  reached 
our  boarding  places.  We  have  ours  yet  but  mouru  the  loss  of  a  baud- 
some  silk  one.  the  gift  of  a  friend.  The  Dr.  will  find  no  use  (or  his 
here.  We  will  be  glad  to  meet  him  again.  He  has  a  strong  grip  on 
our  teachers  here.  For  all-round  ability  and  unflagging  energy  he 
lias  no  equal  among  the  Institute  lecturers  who  have  been  among  us. 
He  is  hearty,  whole.some,  natural.  He  does  not  train  for  effect ;  he 
lias  no  fads.  He  does  not  classify  human  beings  as  educators  and 
pupils.  He  Ijelieves  that  the  children  have  minds,  but  he  is  not  a 
devotee  of  the  "Child  Mind."  He  recognizes  that  the  world  is  full  of 
boj's  and  girls,  and  men  and  women,  and  has  a  healthy  admiration  for 
the  enduring  qualities  of  pluck,  push  and  grit.  He  comes  among  us 
I'ke  a  breeze  from  the  New  England  hills;  and  we  give  him  our  hand 
'"  genuine  welcome. 

And  now  along  comes  another  fad,  shall  we  call  it,  or  a  symptom 
*'f  a  return  to  proper  and  healthy  conditions.  The  city  of  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  teachers,  because  of  an  experi- 
ment in  its  schools,  which  is  so  unusual  in  a  city,  as  to  be  startling,  if 
°**t  profoundly  significant.  If  something  is  not  done  quickly,  we  shall 
'**>k  to  see  in  editorials  and  Teachers'  Institute  programs,  the  phrase, 
^2"^e  Pueblo  System,"  "The  Colorado  Experiment,"  "A  New  Fad," 
I  etc.,  ad  nauseam.     The  Oakland  City  Board  of  Education,  hear- 
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ing  of  it,  sent  their  High  School  principal  and  superintendent  to 
how  the  thing  looked  and  worked,  in  order  to  introduce  it  if  it  wer*- — re 
found  desirable.  We  have  been  looking  for  some  city  to  furnish  thii  Mis 
excitant.  It  has  been  in  the  air  for  some  time.  Barometric  indica-^^is- 
tions  appeared  some  months  ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  under  th^  smt 
title  of  "The  Little  Red  School  House."  There  have  been  numerousa=3, 
more  or  less  well-defined  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  evei  w  v 
large  city  and  considerable  town  in  the  land ;  there  has  been  for  th^  -e 
past  five  years,  a  steadily  growing  remonstrance  aga?hst  close  grading-^S» 
systematic  examinations  and  promotions;  in  short,  against  th^  -*e 
machine  in  education,  as  there  has  been  against  the  machine  ii^^"  ^ 
politics,  a  growing  desire  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  boy  as^  -^ 
well  as  the  independence  of  the  man.  We  have  an  acquaintance,  ^^  ^ 
country  editor,  Sam  Jones,  let  us  call  him,  his  paper.  The  Rural  Echo  -^=?- 
Now,  Sam  Jones  has  been  "at  the  outs"  with  the  school  board  of  hi^s^  -■^ 
town  for  several  years,  because  he  has  a  notion  that  the  school  boys  ot  ^^^ 
his  town  are  neither  so  mentally  vigorous  nor  so  well  established  ii 
the  essentials  of  knowledge  as  boys  were  when  he  was  one.  He 
stoutly  protested  against  the  strict  system  of  written  excuses  for*""'*^*^ 
absence,  against  the  prescription  of  regular  and  equal  doses  of  each 
branch  in  the  "curriculum,"  against  the  alleged  moral  certainty  of  his 
boy's  failure  in  after  life,  if  he  did  not  keep  up  with  the  *'average,** 
etc.  He  has  given  utterance  to  the  educational  heresy,  that  classes 
should  be  arranged  on  the  vertical  rather  than  the  horizontal  plan ; 
that  is,  the  plan  of  the  old  time  country  school  where  boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages  were  found  in  one  room,  rather  than  the  one  grade  or  hall 

grade,  allotted  to  each  teacher  in  the  thoroughly  graded  city  school. 

As    a    result,    Sam   Jones   is   the    village   educational   crank,    whoJ 


idosyncrasies  are  tolerated,  because  his  paper  **has  a  small  circulatioiE=i 
anyway,"    and  therefore  no  special  attention   need  be  given   to  hi 
opinion.     Yet  if  this  movement  should  by  its  proportions  promise  s 
radical  chanj^e  from  our  graded  system,  Sam  Jones  would  become 
great  man  in  his  village,  and  might  be  held  in  demand  as  an  institut: 
instructor.      But  leaving  the  village  editor,    what  is  Superinteude 
Search  of  Pueblo  doing,  and  why  is  it  attracting  so  much  attentio*^ 
It  seems  that  the  pupils  of  the  Pueblo  schools  are  given  the  great 
freedom,  they  are  driven  singly  rather  than  in  teams,  like  a  troop 
boys  starting  in  a  pell  niell  race  from  the  school  house  wall  to  the 
end  ot  the  i)layground.     Kach  is  to  be  given  full  credit  for  speed 
endurance  ;  only  there  is  to  be  no  jostling,  no  pushing,  no  tripping  u 
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*Twe.  the  liue  will  string  out  and  seem  disorderly,  but  that  is  to  makt 
lo  difference.  Each  boy  in  the  race  is  to  receive  proper  encourage- 
»enl,  but  like  the  man  in  after  life  he  reaches  the  goal  aloiie.  A 
great  many  inielligeut  people  have  long  been  thinking  that  the;pub1ic 
scbools  should  be  conducted  on  some  such  plan.  Bui  those  incharge 
of  education  have  adopted,  amplified  and  intensified,  the  graded 
system,  and  our  intelligent  doubling  citizens  have  acquiesced  because 
Ihey  lielieved  in  public  ncbools.  and  did  not  wish  to  seem  disloyal  to 
Ihem.  Not  all,  as  the  large  attendance  in  the  private  schools  of  cities 
witti  the  thoroughly  graded  system  will  testify.  It  will  not  do  to  dis- 
miss this  evidence  by  charging  that  these  private  schools  receive  only 
the  mentally  lame,  halt  aud  blind.  While  it  is  doubtless  very 
inteiestiiig  lo  study  this  plan  ou  the  field  where  it  is  being  attempted 
on  n  large  scale,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  school  boards  who  send 
rei>resen  la  lives  to  investigate  it  is  commendable,  yet  the  same  scheme 
in  Small  can  be  studied  in  every  night  school.  Here  no  classes  are 
fouiid:  each  receives  the  help  he  need?.;  each  does  as  much  as  he  can. 
Prohably  no  Stale  in  the  Union  has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tctidiug  the  graded  system  into  the  country  schools  as  has  California 
since  1H84.  Il  has  not  been  done  without  a  great  deal  of  friction  and 
*l*ardy  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  many  teachers.  We  have  watched 
"lis  process  closely  and  are  not  at  all  willing  lo  concede  that  it  has 
not  been  without  some  positive  advantage.  Yel  it  would  be  a  singular 
svem  in  our  educational  history  if  the  system  should  begin  to  be  dis- 
carded *in  cities  about  the  same  time  that  it  is  introduced  into  the 
twral  schools. 


I 


The  Educational  Congress. 


•[Wc  are  indebted  to  Professor  Bro 
'K  notes  concerning  The  EducaiioTial 


I  University,  for  the  follow^ 


The  lime  finally  agreed  upon  for  The  Educational  Congress  is 
May  9to  12.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  Golden  Gale  Hall,  on  Sut- 
'«r  street,  near  Taylor,  San  Francisco,  beginning  Wednesday  evening, 
May  5ih. 

It  is  undoubtedly  unfortunate  that  a  time  could  not  be  secured 
'"^r  Ibis  gathering  that  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  great  body 
"f  teachers  in  the  State;  but  after  repeated  efforts  to  fix  a  heller  date, 
'"Cconimitlee  was  obliged  lo  fall  hack  on  the  week  originally  selected. 
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It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  make  every  possible  eflFort  to  attend.  In 
some  cases  it^may  be  possible  to  change  the  time  of  vacation  to  corre- 
spond with  the  time  of  the  Congress.  Teachers  near  San  Francisco 
may  be  able  to  attend  evenings  and  Saturday  if  they  cannot  come  at 
other  times. 

The  committee  has  experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing  the 
presence  of  the  men  they  wished  to  bring  from  the  East.  That  they 
have  been  making  an  active  effort  to  secure  such  assistance  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  **regrets'*  have  already  been  received  from 
the  invited  guests:  Dr.  Harris;  Presidents  Eliot,  Hyde,  Gates,  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Angell,  DeGarmo,  and  McAllister;  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Judge  Draper,  and  Col.  Parker.  Other  invitations  have  been 
extended,  to  which  no  answers  have  as  yet  been  received  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Principal  Search,  of  the  Pueblo,  Colorado,  High  School,  whose 
recent  article  in  the  Educational  Review  on  individual  instruction  has 
excited  widespread  interest  and  given  him  a  national  reputation,  has 
promised  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  Congress.  The  committee 
is  still  hopeful  of  securing  the  assistance  of  other  strong  men  from 
the  East. 

The  forenoon  sessions  are  to  be  devoted  to  round-table  conferences 
on  a  variety  of  live,  educational  questions.  The  following  have  been 
assigned  already:  '^Systematic  Pedagogy,"  to  Principal  Edw.  T. 
Pierce,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles;  **Science  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,"  to  Professor  R.  S.  Hoi  way,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose;  * 'Text  books,"  to  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Editor  of  the 
State  series. 

One  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  Course  of  Study  for 
Secondary  Schools,  to  be  in  charge  of  Frank  Morton,  principal  of*  the 
Boys'  Hi  h  School,  San  Francisco.  Another  afternoon  session  will 
be  devoted  to  Child  Study,  to  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

One  of  the  evening  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  Chautauqua 
movement,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Hirst,  D.  D.,  of  San 
Francisco.  The  remaining  sessions  will  be  definitelyjplanned  when 
it  is  known  what  further  assistance  can  be  secured  from  abroad. 

An  Advisory  Council  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty- 
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five  members  from  different  parts  of  the  Slate.    This  Council  has  con- 
tributed valuable  suggestions. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will 
be  held  at  Asbury  Park.  New  Jersey.  July  6-13.  1894— the  Trunk 
I,ine  Association  having  granted  the  usual  half  rates,  plus  $2  (mem- 
bership fee),  with  extension  tickets  for  return  to  September  ist. 


©fficial 


35cjjarfmnif 


Siiperiiilendetit  ot  Pulilic  In! 
Deputy  Superiuleiident  of  Public  Inatruction 


This  an  extremely  bu^y  season  for  Superintendent  Anderson,  as 
the  following  letter  from  Los  Angeles  indicates  : 
p.  M.  FtsKEB,  Esq.,  Editor  Pac.  Ed.  Jouhnal: 

:   I  have  been  loo  busy  to  prepare  aiiytliing  for  llie  Journai,  for 


V 


moulb  ;  besides 


I  have  uolhiug  of  general  i 
Yours  truly, 


J.  W.  Andep 


,  S»fit. 


The  Record- Union,  of  Sacramento,  says  that  the  Hindoo  lecturer, 
who  the  other  night  told  the  people  of  Sacramento  that  a  weakness  in 
our  social  system  is  the  failure  to  train  youth  into  greater  respect  for 
age  and  parenthood,  struck  at  the  root  of  a  distinct  evil.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, as  it  is  sadly  true  that  our  children  are  not  educated  and 
trained  to  that  veneration  and  loyalty  for  their  parents  that  should 
characterize  our  system.  If  there  was  due  regard  for  parents  and  age, 
youth  itself  would  be  better  ballasted,  age  be  made  more  dignified. 
society  bound  iu  closer  union,  and  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
f  vil  disappear. 


The  Journal  Midwinter  Fair  Series  of  Sketches  of  California  Teac^ 
ers  and  Schools. 


Mrs,  Etta  Kise  Hakrington.  Superintendent  of  Lake  county 
Kbools,  was  born  near  Petaluraa,  California,  April  17,  1857.  Her 
father,  Mr.  S  C.  KUe,  lived 
on  one  of  the  Spanish  giants 
so  common  in  California,  but 
after  buying  liis  farm  foui 
times  without  gettiiiR  a  valid 
title,  he  removed  from  the 
grant,  and  settled  near  Wind- 
sor in  the  same  county.  She 
attended  the  public  school  at 
Windsor,  then  under  charge 
of  Prof.  Chas.  King,  who  was 
afterward,  for  many  years, 
Professor  of  \Tatliemathics  in 
iht^  Pacific  Medical  College  at 
S.i'Lta  Rosn.  Professor  King 
look  an  especial  intereii:  in  her 
education,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  I  ft  she  successfully  passed 
an  examination  before  the  So- 
noma County  Board  of  Ex- 
uiB.  ett«  KiKB  aAamNGTON.  aminers,   and   was  granted  a 

teacher's  certificate.  After  teaching  three  terms  she  entered  the 
Christian  College  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  remained  in  this  insitlution 
until  she  reached  the  Senior  class,  when  she  again  entered  the  school- 
room as  a  teacher.  In  1K76  she  went  to  Yolo  county,  and  engaged  !n 
leaching.  In  1883  .she  was  married  to  a  Native  Son  of  the  Golden 
West.  Mr.  Ambrus  Harrington,  of  Sacramento.  After  a  residence  of 
a  year  and  a  half  in  Sacramento,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrington  removed 
to  Lake  county,  and  settled  near  Upi)er  Lake.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
Lake  county.  Mrs.  Harrington  commenced  teaching  in  Middle  Creek 
District,  where  she  remained  with  but  one  interruption  until  1891. 
when  she  removed  to  Lakeport,  to  take  charge  of  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  to  which  position  she  was  elected.  She  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Lake  County  Board  of  Education  in  1886, 
and  remained  a  member  until  her  election  to  the  office  of  Superintend- 
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f  Schools.  Mrs.  Harrington  has  been  contiiiuonsily  engaged  in 
opacity  of  teacher  or  sii peri nlcn dent  tor  twenty  years,  and  has 
eminently  successful.  Nearly  all  of  her  many  years'  service  in 
chool-room  was  spent  in  three  schools,  Sonoma,  Volo  and  Lake 
ties,  respectively.  As  Superintendent  of  Schools  Mrs.  Harring- 
las  had  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  talents,  and  has  proved 
■If  an  able  and  efficient  officer.  Her  long  and  successfnl  career 
le  school-room  has  given  her  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
ical  working  of  the  California  school  system,  and  a  coraprehen- 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  A  sketch  of  the 
f  this  lady  would  not  be  complete  if  mention  were  alone  made  of 
lublic  services.  ,  She  is  the  mother  of  four  children,  three  girls 
me  boy,  is  very  domestic  in  her  tastes,  and  a  happier  home  tliau 
ne  over  which  she  presides  as  wife  and  mother  would  be  hard  to 


'  A.  M.  Chaiavick,  a.  M..  was 
l-orii  in  Bethel,  Vermont,  April  i6, 
1S35,  and,  with  his  parents,  re- 
moved to  DuPage  county.  Illinois. 
in  1840.  Here  he  spent  his  early 
years  on  a  farm,  without  school  ad- 
vantages until  he  was  9  years  of 
!ige,  when  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
the  adjacent  village  of  Warrenville. 
Here,  and  in  the  public  schools 
subsequently  organized,  he  received 
Jiis  elementarj'  education.  In  1855 
he  entered  Whealon  College,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  i860, 
in  the  first  class  graduated  from 
ihat  institution.  Alter  his  gradua- 
iioii  Mr.Chadwick  entered  the  edu- 
cational field,  teaching  iii  country 
schools  nearly  two  years.  In  1862 
,'ichoul  in  Pern,  111.,  W.  B.  Powell. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Washington,  D.  C,  being  the  City 
:riutendent.  Mr.  Gliadwick  left  this  field  to  accept  the  principal- 
of  the  Sharon  school.  Wisconsin,  and  after  two  years  there  he 
charge  of  the  Bethel   Academy,    in   Kentucky.     From    186S  to 


as  elected  pr 
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1873  he  was  a  principal  of  the  schools  in  State  Center  and  Boone, 
Iowa,  removing  in  the  latter  year  to  Roscoe,  111.,  to  take  the  prind- 
palship  of  the  High  School  in  that  place.     After  three  years  in  this 
field,  Mr.  Chadwick  resigned  and  came  to  this  Coast,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  counties  of  Merced, 
Mariposa,  Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa,  Mono,  Kern  and  Tulare.     He 
also  conducted  a  private  Normal  School  for  two  years  in  Oakland. 
Mr.  Chadwick  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
scholastic  qualifications,  he  has  a  legal  education,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in   Illinois  in   1868,  but  never  entered  largely  into 
practice.     May  18,  1863,  he  was  married  in  Rockford,  111.,  to  Miss 
Amorette  Dewey,  of  that  city.     They  have  one  child,  a  daughter, 
now  a  young  lady. 

OUR  LffiRARY  TABLE. 


MAGAZINES. 

Babyhood  has  just  entered  upon  its  tenth  year,  and  sustains  its  reputation  as 
an  indispensable  mothers*  nursery  guide.  More  than  100  physicians  are  among 
its  contributors.  %i  per  year.  Sample  copies  free.  Babyhood  Publishing  Co., 
5  Beekman  street,  New  York. 

St.  Nicholas  is  to  add  another  serial  to  its  attractions  for  the  present  year.  It 
is  announced  that  the  April  number  will  contain  .the  first  chapters  of  a  serial 
wriiten  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  the  author  of  "Robin  Hood"  and  ''Men 
of  Iron."  It  is  called  "Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes,"  and  deals  with  life  in  America 
during  the  early  colonial  days. 

The  North  American  Review  for  March  presents  to  its  readers  a  great  variety 
of  timely  subjects.  The  leading  articles  are:  "The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  House  of  Commons,"  by  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
**The  New  Aspect  of  the  Woman  Question,"  by  Sarah  Grand;  "A  Present  Chance 
for  American  Shipping,"  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation;  "The  Outlook 
for  War  in  Europe,"  by  Archibald  Forbes;  'Natural  Monopolies  and  the  Work- 
ingman,'*  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely;  "Village  Life  in  England,"  by  the  Countess  of 
Malmesbury;  "Home  Industries  and  the  Wilson  Bill,"  by  the  Presidents  of  th« 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Scribner's  Magazine  for  March  has  for  its  frontispiece  "Milton  Visiting 
Galileo,"  engraved  by  Henry  Wolf.    Joel  C.  Harris  has  his  second  paper  on  "Tbc 

• 

Sea  Island  Hurricanes."     Two  articles  of  very  practical  interest  to  dwellers  ^ 
American  cities  are  entitled  "The  High  Building  and  its  Art,"  by  Barr  Ferree;  a**^ 
"The  Cable   Street   Railway,"  by  Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.     The  illustrations  arc  se- 
lected from   notable  high  buildings.     Other  articles  are  "Life  and  Love;"  "T^^ 
Farmer  in  the  North;"  ''On  Piratical  Seas;"  "Subtropical  Florida;"  "The  SumfJ*^ 
Intimacy;"  "John  Marcli.  Southerner;"  'The  Point  of  View."     Price,  $3  a  ye*^' 
ingle  copies,  25  cents.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Sons. 
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With  the  April  number  the  editorial  aud  buainess  control  of  the  Overland 
JUonfhly  will  be  assumed  by  Kounsevelle  Wildman,  late  United  States  Consul  at 
Singapore.  Mr.  Wildiaan  hHB  been  more  recently  the  proprietor  of  the  Idiiho 
Statesman.  He  is  also  linown  in  literature  as  acontributor  of  stories  and  sketches 
to  HuTper's  Weekly.  SI.  Nicholas.  The  Youth's  CompanioH  and  other  periodicals. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  the  retiring  editor,  Miss  Shinn,  will  be  connected  with 
the  literary  management.  The  April  Overland  is  given  up  to  the  Midwinter 
Pair.  The  number  is  profusely  illustrated  with  clever  snap  shots,  sketches,  and 
studies,  in  every  variety,  by  half  a  dozen  artists.  It  will  give  to  those  who  do  not 
visit  the  Pair  the  best  idea  passible  of  it,  and  will  be  the  best  souvenir  for  those 

The  April  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  an  excellent  one,  and  goes  to  lind  its 
nsual  welcome  iu  thousands  of  homes,  and  to  return  in  good  conferred  the  kindly 
greetings  that  hail  its  appearance. 

ThR  April  Century  is  strong  in  papers  of  adventure,  including,  under  the 
title  of  "Driven  out  of  Thibet."  Mr.  W.  Woodville  Rockhill's  account  of  his  at- 
tempt to  pass  from  China  through  Thibet  into  India,  a  narrative  very  fully  ilhis- 
tiated.  There  is  aUo  in  the  Artists'  Adventures  Scries  an  account  of  a  balloon  as- 
1  by  Robert  V.  V.  Sewell,  the  American  painter;  anil  William  Henry 
contributes  a  unique  ptper  on  "Hunting  on  an  Abandoned  Farm  in  Con- 
"  giving  his  mildly.flavoreil  adventures  in  search  of  what  proves  to  he 
very  scarce  game. 

Godcy's  Afagazine  for  March  is  a  fine  number,  anil  both  matter  and  illustra- 
tions entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  best. 

Tbe  San  Jose  Mercury  has  issued  a  special  edition,  setting  forth  by  illus- 
trations and  descriptions,  the  varied  and  extenslve^orticultural  inlerests  of  Santa 
Clara  county,  The  edition  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  and  must  have  entailed 
a  vast  amount  of  work  upon  those  who  compiled  the  mass  of  inrormatiou  it  con- 
t^na.  The  great  fruit  industries  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  have  been  more  com- 
pletely described  than  In  any  other  publication  yet  issued.  The  articles  are  buth 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  will  have  a  permanent  value. 

The  PenmaH's  Art  Journal  is  a  monthly  devoted  to  penmanship  aud  pracli* 
cal  education.  It  has  a  wide  circulation  in  business,  normal  and  literary  schools, 
besides  reaching  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  in  all  parts  of  .^uierica.  It  is  the 
champion  of  writing  and  drawing  in  our  public  schools.  Its  eilitor,  Prof.  D.  T. 
Ames,  believes  in  giving  his  subscribers  the  best  that  can  be  secuteil,  which  has 
bearing  on  the  difTerenl  departments  of  the./oBria/.  Sample  copy,  ro  cents- 
Idress  D.  T.  Ames,  102  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hk.  Calbb  S,  Brago,  managing  director  of  the  American  Book  Company  at 
York,  while  on  his  way  from  that  city  to  his  old  home  in  Cinciunati,  on 
Ifarch  7tb,  died  in  the  train  before  reaching  Pittsburg.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  C.  C.  Bragg,  aud  wife.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Kragg  the  American  Book 
Company  sustains  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the  school  book  publishers  of 
the  country  lose  one  of  their  best-known,  oldest  and  most  respected  mem- 
bers.    Mr.   Bragg   was   a   fine   type  of   the   strength,    enterprise,    courage,   per- 
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severance*  aiid   unyielding  pluck   which   characterize    the   best   New    EngK^Lnd 
niatAiood.    Gentle  in  manner,  deliberate  in  speech,  with  even  temper  and  jada<ria/ 
mind,  he  combined  the  force,  the  insight,  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  the    ^wrill 
power  which  characterize  great  military  commanders. 

The  Virginia.  State  Board  has  re-adopted  for  four  years  the  books  no-^w  in 
use.  These  include  McGuffey's  Readers,  White's  and  Davies'  Arithmetics,  Loog^s 
and  Harvey's  Grammars,  Appleton's  Geographies,  Spencerian  Copj-  Books, 
Barnes's  Histories,  Appleton's  Health  for  Little  Polks,  Johonnot  and  Bouton^s 
Lessons  iu  Hygiene,  Webster's  School  Dictionaries,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book- 
keeping and  Krusi's  Drawing,  all  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

.-,  *fA  First  Book  in  Algebra,"  by  W^allace  C.  Bry den,  deserves  attention.  As 
a  text-book  in  Algebra  for  the  higher  grammar  grades  it  is  excellent.  The  firs^ 
part  of  the  book  seems  especially  adapted  to  grammar  grade  work,  while  the  la*^ 
half  finds  its  appropriate  place  in  the  High  Schools.  This  is  the  first  Algebra 
published  that  really  is  suited  to  grammar  grades,  and  as  such  we  can  recommend  j 
it.    fhe  publishers  are  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.   Mailing.price,  66  cents. 

The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  published  *'School  Mana^^ 
ment;"  by  Emerson  E.  White,  author  of  the  Mathematical  Series.     Dr.  White     *^ 
one  of  the  practical  men  of  genius  in  th^  educational  field,  and  his  wideexpe^' 
ence  and  scholarly  habits  of  mind,  have  fitted  him   for  the  work  which  he  ha^  ^^ 
satisfactorily  accomplished  in  the  preparation  of   this  book.     The   author    t^^^ 
never  been  a  hobby  rider  nor  a  theorist,  but  a  practical  man  of  brains;    hence-     ** 
has  given  the  profession   an   eminently  practical  book,  helpful   to  all  classed 
teachers  and  school  officers.   We  commend  the  work  to  the  teacher  who  desire^ 
read  and  study  the  best  that  has  been  writt^Mi  on  the  su' ject  of  school  nian^-^^ 
mcnt.     There  are  313  pages. 

COMMissiON'KR  HARRIS  wHtes  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White's  book,  just  publishctS^ 
the  American  Book  Company:  "I  have  just  received  to-day  a  copy  of  ycur  %^ 
book',  "School  Management,"  and  I  find  it  one  of  the   most  useful  and  pracfi-" 
books  that  has  been  written  on  the  management  of  schools." 

"The  Cumulative  French  Reader,"  ilhislrated,  is  a  story  of  Rodolph^^ 
little  boy,  and  Coco,  a  chimpanzee,  by  Professor  Adolphe  Dreyspring.  and  it  is 
tended  as  a  first  reader  for  children  who  are  learning  French.     The  Professor  ^ 
ingeniously  constructed  a  narrative  in  which  the  varied  activities  of  childbed 
are  presented  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  style,  with  the  design  always  in  view^ 
bringing  out  prominent  grammatical  features.     The  plan  has  been  well  car 
out,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  contained  in   the  book  will  aid  the  teact 
amazingly  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  pupils.     l*ublished  by  the  American  Bcr 
Company.     171  pages;  price,  75  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  »&  Co.,  Boston,  have  published  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Botan 
by  Prof  Volney  M.  Spaulding,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.    The  design  of  t 
the  book  is  to  tell  the  student  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  by  suggesting  and 
recting  his  work.     The  work  begins  with  the  seed-noting  comparisons  of  see 
of  common  plants— their  physiology,  their  relationship.     Following  the  proccr 
of  growth,  the  seedling  in  different  stages  of  germination,  stem,  flower,  frui 
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tbilavi  in  due  order,  a  chapter  lieitig  devoted  lo  each.    Special  study  u  given  » 
weeds,  raoases,  ferns,  horse-tails,  llie  families  of  pine,  orchis,  iris,  grass,  mustard, 
gourds,  with  a  tinal  chapter  devoted  to  the  composite.    Every  chapter  is  prefaced 
witb  a  list  of  tlic  materials  recjuired,  and  references  are  given  for  more  extended 
invesligalioii. 

C.  W.  Bahdf.rk,  Syracuse,  N.  V,,  publishes  an  excellent  little  manual,  euti' 
tied  "Rules  for  Essay  Work."  The  'Rules"  comprise  rules  for  punctuation  and 
the  use  of  the  figures  of  speech,  with  illustrations  of  correct  and  incorrect  usage 
for  application,  aiid  the  same  rules  condensed  into  their  briefest  expression  for 
memoriiing,  The  rales  are  followed  by  specimen  outlines  to  be  amplified.  Price, 
40  cents. 

"Practical  Lessoss  in  Languagk,"  by  Principal  B.  Y.  Conklin,  of  Brooklylft 
K.  v..  is  published  by  tile  American  Boole  Company.  These  lessons  are  intended 
to  cover  the  last  two  years  in  the  primary  school.  The  exercises  are  well  graded, 
aa^  arc  arranged  under  the  two  bends,  "Things  to  Notice'"  and  "Tliingh  to  Do."  It 
is  a  helpful  Irook  for  the  primary  teacher.     139  pages;  price,  35  cents. 

A  UMQue  as  well  as  valuable  work,  which  will  contain  a  complete  set  of  fine 
engravings  of  the  "Great  Educational  Eihibita."  wilt  shortjy  be  issued  from  the 
press  of  Wm.  George  Bruce.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  illustrations  are  made  from 
sketches  made  by  a  special  artist  at  Libera!  Arts  Department  la»t  suinuier.  and 
^vrill  be  the  only  complete  collection  that  has  been  gathered.  Tile  volume  will 
prove  an  interesting  one. 

"The  Pari.iambntakv  PoiKTKtt"isa  neat  little  volume,  desigued  fur  the  vest 
pocket,  containing  all  the  rules  of  ordinarj-  parliamentary  practice,  so  arranged 
9»  to  admit  of  ready  reference  while  a  question  is  before  a  mi-eliug  and  requiring 
au  imnieiliate  solution.     This  cnn  not  be  said  of  any  other  book  on  partiatuenlary 


■  for  study  tbi 

t  {of  which  every  man  thinks 
low  more  than  enough  to  lead  them 
lany  cases  the  same  poiut  is  repeated 
■mediately  the  desired  information- 
ationa  the  whole  subject  is  brought 
n  ordinary -sized  hand.  To  any  meiu- 
■ntary  Pointer"  is  worth  its  weight 


lavT-     All  others  seem  to  have  been  designed 
sembly  work.    The  diflerent  phases  of  fliis  subji 
Ije  knows  considerable,  and  yet  very  few  know 
into  blunders)  are  carefully  classified',  and  in  many 
tinder  different  headings,  thus  funilshing  iuime< 
'  fiy  a  unique  system  of  easily-learned  abbre 
into  a  space  that  can  be  readily  concealed  in 
"ber  ol  any  society,  open  or  secret,  the  "Pari 
in  gold.    It  ia  published  by  Thos.  J.  Crowe,  Detroit,  Michigan.    Price  by  mail,  ii 
flexible  cloth  cover,  only  10  cents.. 

•"The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,"  edited  by  the  famous  Rev.  Dr. 

John  Henty  Harrows  of  Chicago.  Ill,,  is  ii..t  only  a  superb  speciuisn'of  the  book- 
makers'E  art,  clear  cut  in  type,  and  filled  with  elegant  photo-engravings,  but  it  is 
^so  a  masterpiece  of  spiritual  mosaics  in  which  the  jewels  of  thought  and  emo~ 
t-ion  are  gathered  from  all  skies  and  phases  of  belief  into  a  general  haraiony,  hos- 
pitable alike  to  the  newest  fads  of  theological  thinking  as  to  the  hoary-bended 
faiths  of  the  greit  past,  as  respectful  in  its  attitude  toward  the  tripid  of  cold  sci- 
ence as  to  the  oracles  of  revelation.  This  mngnificenl  work,  in  two  voliiuies,  isa 
icred  truth,  represent  in;;  all  sorts  of  fine  head  lore  and  rich 
tt  glory,  contributed  by  the  choicest  and  broadest  spirits  of  our  time.  To  possess 
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these  wondrous  chapters  on  the  many-sided  exposition  of  religioas  thought 
history,  and  to  study  them  with  open-minded  eagerness,  should  be  the  ambiti 
and  delight  of  every  teacher  who  values  God's  truth,  no  matter  where  found 
expressed,  above  the  bigotry  of  letter  worship  or  the  idolatry  of  mere  sect 


Business  Notices. 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  flag  for  your  school  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  will  find  something  of  interest  to  them  in  oi 
advertising  pages. 

<i?  The  Midwinter  Fair  is  now  complete  in  all  its  departments.     Much  will 
found  in  the  Fair  to  both  interest  and  instruct,  and  those  who  can  spend  vacatio: 
by  visiting  it  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trip. 

A.  Mhgahan,  So6  Madison  street,  Oakland,  Cal..  is  the  Manager  of  the  Cali 
fornia  League  Teachers'  Bureau.     This  is  a  State  branch  of  the  National  Leagu 
of  State  Teachers'  Bureaus,  Frank  E.  Plunimer,  general  manager,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.    By  registering  in  this  State  branch  you  are  registered  without  other  chargi 
through  the  jJational  League  in  every  State  in  the  Union.    This  is  a  wonderfiilT 
far-reaching  and  succossful  organization'  for  teachers.    The  associated  State  paper, 
known  as  Th^  National  Teacher  and  School  Board  Journal^  back  of  the  League, 
increases  its  power  for  placing  teachers.     You  can  join  the  Bureau  and  secure  th 
Journal  for  one  fee.     Write  them  as  above. 

Teachers  wanting  employment  for  the  summer  should  address  P.  W.  Zicg- 
ler  &  Co.,  Box  1664,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  offer  great  inducements  for  special 
work  to  which  teachers  are  well  fitted,  and  which  pays  f  75  to  $150  per  month. 

The  question  of  most  serious  moment  in  connection  with  the  Midwinter  Fair 
is,  "How  can  we  all  j^et  there?"  This  is  easily  answered.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  made  for  this  special  occasion  the  most  liberal  rates  ever  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  placed  within  easy  reach  of  every  person  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  not  only  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Fair,  but  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  visit  the  many  other  attractions  of  Calilornia.  It  may  be  a  long  time 
before  another  such  rich  opportunity  as  this  is  afforded. 

Any  information,  either  in  relation  to  the  Fair  or  California  in  general,  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  on  or  addressing  local  agents  or  T.  H.  Goodman,  General 
Passenger  Aj^ent,  San  Francisco. 

CoMPKTiTivE  Examination  for  Tkachers. 

A  competitive  examination  for  the  selection  of  twelve  teachers  for  positions  in 
the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held  in  Commercial  Hall,  beginning 
Wednesday,  A})ril  25,  1.S94,  at  9  A.  M. 

This  examination  is  held  undtr  the  provisions  of  Sec.  166  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Any  graduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Girl's  High  School  of  San 
PVancisco  (Normal  Class)  except  the  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1893,  is  elig^ible  for 
examination. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  present  the  following  credentials: 

1.  Original  certificate,  showing  a  record  of  examination  for  graduation. 

2.  Letter  from  County  Superintendents,  or  other  school  officials,  showing 
length  of  time  engaged  in  teaching. 

3.  Letters  of  recommendation,  or  official  statements  of  success  in  teaching, 
not  to  exceed  three  in  number. 

John  Swett, 
Chairman  of  the  Examining  Committee. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


To  lake  the  child  as  a  bit  of  raw  material  and  work  him  up  into 
au  industrious,  quiet,  law-abiding,  intelligent,  honest,  temperate,  and 
truthful  citizen,  is  the  aim  of  education  in  this  countrj'. — Supt.  J.  M. 
Greenwood. 

The  teaching  of  geography  is  nndergoing  a  continuous  and  most 
fortunate  development  in  that  direction  which  exalts  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  earth's  surface  over  its  political  division. — Pbof. 
Morris  Loeb,  in  the  Ediccalional  Review. 

Any  punishment  in  the  home  or  the  school  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
effects  it  leaves  iu  the  child's  mind.  If  it  leave  him  feeling  that  he 
has  received  perfect  justice,  it  is  a  good  punishment;  it  it  leave  him 
feeling  resentful  it  is  unfortunate,  if  not  positively  wrong.  — Professor 
Bak'nes,  Stanford  University. 

The  teacher  who  depends  npon  drill  and  review  to  6x  knowledge 
in  memory  makes  a  fatal  mistake.  The  farmer  who  has  done  a  miser- 
able job  in  plowing  stands  a  better  chance  of  success  by  following  up 
with  good  harrowing  than  does  the  teacher  who  substitutes  drill  and 
review  for  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  matter.— F.  A.  White, 
High  School.  Elsinore,  Cal. 

A  GRE.\T  light  has  arisen  in  the  advocates  of  "The  New  Educa- 
tion," Teachers  distrust  their  old  methods  and  eagerly  look  about 
them  for  new  ones.  What  a  pupil  has  drank  in  is  not  now  so  much 
the  question  as  what  has  he  digested  and  assimilated.  The  veneer 
does  not  suffice,  but  the  grain  of  the  wood  i.i  looked  into. — "A  Par- 
ent, "  in  Santa  Cruz  Sfnfinel. 
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grandparents  before  marriage;  has  the  child  had  the  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough;    has  he  been  vaccinated; 
what  are  the  names,  nationality,  occupation,  residence  and  pQstoffice 
address  of  parents;  what  is  the  number  of  their  children.     The  insti- 
tution is  maintained  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  parents  pay- 
ing only  for  the  clothing  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  children. 
Children  from  other  States  may  be  admitted  to  the  institution  upon  the 
payment  of  $300  a  year. 

Of  the  causes  of  deafness,  the  principal  of  the  California  institu-       ■'- 
ticn  in  1890  reported  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  cases,  in  percentages 
as  follows:   Congenital  .427;   scarlet  fever  .16;   measles  .076;   braiti 
fever  .053;    diphtheria  .023,     Of  eighty-four  cases  of  blindness  re- 
ported, but  .153  were  congenital;  accidents  .107;  inflammation  ,ioV 
scrofula  .095;  scarlet  fever  .071.     Of  the  deaf  children  reported,  o^^ 
hundred  and  fifteen  were  from  families  with  but  one  deaf  child:  t^^ 
families  had  two  deaf  children,  and  one  family,  three.     In  the  lat^^^^ 
case  there  was  relationship  before  marriage.      Professor  Alexanc^-^^ 
Graham  Bell  has  collated  statistics  which  show  that  from  the  marria^^^ 
of  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  deaf-mutes  there  were  eighty-two  d^^^ 
children,  or  ten  deaf  children  to  every  one  hundred  such  marriages. 

The  subjects  studied  at  Berkeley  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  eleme      ^" 
tary  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  some  of  the  branches  the  work  seei^^*^^ 
quite  as  ^ood  as  one  finds  in  the  better  city  graded  schools.     In  adc^^^' 
tion  to  the  academical  subjects,  a  limited  number  of  boys  (elevenr:::^) 
from  the  deaf  department  are  given  two  hours  daily  (with  three  hpu 
on  Saturday  I  of  instruction  in  the  Russian  system  of  manual  trainin 
and  fourteen  boys  spend  a  like  amount  of  time, in  the   printing  o 
where  a  little  journal,  called  the  Weekly  A^eics,  is  printed;  but  manu 
training  is  not  sufficiently  universal  to  be  called  an  important  featu 
of  the  work  in  the  California  institution.     The  art  work  is  better  thac:^ 
one  finds  in  most  similar  institutions;  and  this  department  has  train 
several  youn^  men  who  bid  fair  to  honor  the  institution  and  the  Sta 
Special  instruction  in  music  is  provided  the  blind  children. 

The  distinctive  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  are  (i)  the  manual  -^ 
alphabet — the  spelling  of  words  by  means  of  hand  signs — and  (2)  ar-^  '^" 
tioulatioii  and  lip  reading—  teaching  the  children  to  talk  and  to  under 
stand  others  by  means  of  the  movements  of  the  lips.  Until  a  com 
parativoly  recent  date  the  former  method  was  almost  entirely  employed^ 
in  the  institutions  lor  deaf  children  in  America:  and  in  many  of  the- 
schools— the  California   among  the  number — it  is  yet  the  principol 
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letbod  of  comiimuicalioii.  Early  in  tbe  present  century  Uie  manual, 
r  De  I'Epee  method,  was  brougln  to  this  country  from  France  by  Dr. 
rallaudet,  the  founder  of  tbe  American  asylum  for  the  deaf  at  Hart- 
ifd.  The  great  advantage  of  the  manual  alphabet  as  a  means  of 
junuunication,  has  been  its  very  general  appiieaiion  by  one  teacher 
ith  a  large  number  of  children.  This,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
leapest  method  of  educating  large  numbers  of  cliildren,  has  given  it 
^ry  genera!  adoption  in  the  older  institutions  in  America,  But  teach- 
ig  the  deaf  child  to  communicate  simply  by  means  of  a  system  of 
tificial  signs,  or  by  the  aid  of  words  spelled  in  an  alphabet  unknown 
I  all  save  those  educated  in  the  methods  of  the  deaf,  isolates  him,  and 
>es  not  fit  him  to  cope  with  hearing  and  speaking  persons. 

The  articulation  method  teaches  the  child  to  talk  from  the  first, 
id  to  understand  what  others  say  by  the  movements  of  tbe  lips.  This 
IS  long  been  the  prevailing  method  of  educating  deaf  children  in 
ermany,  and  within  ten  years  it  has  made  great  strides  in  our  own 
>untry.  In  1884  less  than  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  children 
1  the  American  institutions  were  taught  speech;  in  1892  forty-uine 
irceut-  were  given  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  Such 
istniction  is  more  expensive,  since  it  requires  that  the  instruction  be 
ore  individual  and  the  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  be 
ower  than  when  the  manna!  alphabet  is  employed;  but  it  removes 
le  great  misfortune  of  isolation ;  and  the  child  so  trained  is  less  likely 
I  retrograde  after  he  leaves  the  institution  than  the  one  who  knows 
tnply  the  manual  alphabet.  Another  and  a  more  serious  objection 
1  ibe  general  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  is  the  imperfect  training  lu 
leech.  The  tendency  to  abbreviate — to  omit  prepositions,  adjectives 
id  adverbs — and  10  give  only  the  most  important  words,  and  these 
at  always  in  grammatical  order— fails  to  train  in  the  one  most  im- 
jtlant  subject  in  the  school  cour.se— the  mother  tongue. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett,  the  principal  of  the  Home  for  the  Training 
I  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  in  Philadelphia,  a  teacher  of  wide  and 
iccessful  experience  among  deaf  children,  says  of  the  oral  method: 
Our  pupils  improve  just  in  proportion  to  their  several  advantages  in 
lis  respect;  the  more  coustanll}'*they  are  talked  with,  the  faster  they 
nprove.  I  have  never  used  any  medium  of  communication  with 
lem  except  the  speech  and  lip-reading  they  have  learned,  and  they 
aturallj- always  talk  to  me  and  always  understand  me." 

One  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  the  Pennsylvania  instilu- 
ion  (Dr.  Seiss),  says  lu  the  report    for   1891-2:   'There  was  held  at 
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Milan,  Italy,  in  1880,  an  international  congress  of  the  teachers  of  t 
deaf.     Many   nationalities  were  represented  in  that  convention,  an< 
among  its  resolves  and  declarations  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  pur-^ 
oral  method  is  the  proper  method   for  the  most  effectual   teaching  o- 
the  deaf.     Some  few  vigorously  controverted  that  decision  at  the  time' 
and  still  are  disposed  to  think  it  an  error.     But  it  is  too  late  to  try 
convince  us  that  the  resolution  of  that  great  congress  was  an  entire 
mistake.     Any  attempt  of  that  sort  is  now  a  back  number  with  ttS- 
We  have  tried  it — fairly  tried  it —  tried   it  under  the  only  approv< 
conditions — tried  it  for  ourselves  in  the  most  conservative  spirit— a 
the  demonstration  is  so   far  complete,  that  the  pure  oral    method 
practicable,  and  that  it  has  just  claims  to  our  adoption,  at  least  for     ^ 
large  proportion  of  our  pupils." 

The  California  institution  is  essentially  a  manual  sig^  school » 
although  the  two  methods  are  combined,  and  two  eflScient  teachers 
articulation  (Mr.  Whipple  and  Miss  Moffat)  are  on  the  teaching  sta 
but  thirty  minutes  a  day  are  given  the  pupils  in  speech  and  lip-reai 
ing.  All  the  regular  recitations  are  conducted  by  means  of  the 
ual  alphabet,  and  articulation  outside  ot  the  school  room  is  rarely  e 
ployed.  Under  these  conditions,  however  faithful  the  teachers 
however  capable  the  children,  very  little  real  progress  can  be  made  irr 
speech  and  lip-reading,  and  the  marvel  is  that  Miss  Moffat  and 
Whipple  accomplish  as  much  as  they  do  in  this  direction.  Comparin 
the  work  done  at  the  California  institution  with  that  witnessed  at  th^  -^ 
Horace  Mann  school  for  the  Deaf  in  Boston  and  other  institutions 
cently  visited  by  the  writer,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  California,  wit 
her  fine  plant,  her  energetic  teachers,  her  desire  to  give  ever>'  chil 
the  training  that  will  best  fit  him  for  complete  living,  owes  to  the  deac  -^* 
children  of  the  State  an  obligation  in  helping  those  whose  .speech  isbu^^"  ^ 
partially  gone  in  retaining  it,  and  in  aiding  others,  in  whom  it 
wholly  disappeared,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  regain  it;  for  he  be- 
lieves with  Judge  Hand  of  Pennsylvania,  that  "A  child  of  sufficient 
ability  lo  learn  the  sign  method  can  acquire  the  same  facility  in  lip- 
reading  and  can  acquire  the  u.se  of  speech." 

Seven  deaf  and  two  blind  students  from  the  California  institution 
have  matriculated  in  the  University  of  California,  and  several  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution  are  on  its  teaching  staff  and  doing  good 
work.  The  blind,  although  associated  with  the  deaf,  have  a  separate 
corps  of  teachers,  and  the  instruction  in  the  blind  department  impressed 
the  writer  as  being  of  an  excellent  grade.  This  branch  of  the  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Wilkinson. 


/ 
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The  Study  of  Literature  Defined  and  Enforced. 


HV  JOHN    T.  WICKKS,  AMADOR    CO.,  CAL. 

{Coiiduded  from  April  Journal.) 

In  the  louK  winter  evenings  the  parents  gathered  their  brood 
arocud  the  hearth,  while  the  stories  were  read  and  commented  upon, 
and  the  faces  of  tlie  children  glowed  with  enthusiasm  or  softened  with 
patlios  and  love,  and  the  imagery  danced  iu  the  flame  or  the  coals 
uniil  they  all  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  Who  will  deny  that  liter- 
ary culture  Rives  this  section  the  preeminence?  And  "from  the  pre - 
■Eminent  the  scepter  shall  not  depart,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
her  feet."  This  is  due  to  the  fostering  care  of  her  schools.  How  the 
clusters  spnrkle,  each  star  clear-cut  and  sharp  iu  her  frosty  sky,  for- 
ever rising  in  the  iiortheast! 

He  who  would  achieve  distinction  as  a  colorist  must  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters.  The  art  gallrt^ies  of  Europe  gather  many 
such,  with  brush,  easel  and  expectation. 

The  poet-painter  sees  still  deeper  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  in 
language  and  art  he  has  a  more  flexible  brush  and  coloriug,  and  a 
Ereatcr  variety  of  the  ideal  at  his  command.  He  can  reach  more  peo- 
ple than  can  the  materialistic  art,  and  leaven  more  the  fabric  of  society. 
We  introduce  our  pupils  to  a  perception  of  this  ideal  world,  and 
to  ilie  flexibility  and  use  of  the  thought-medium.  One  educator  as- 
serts that  thoughtgelting  and  not  expression  is  the  object  sought. 
Why  not  endorse  both?  To  go  from  the  word  to  the  thought,  and 
•rom  ihe  thought  to  the  word,  is  the  correlation  of  forces  in  speech  or 
composition.  '"What  God  hath  joined  together  no  man  shall  put 
^sunder."  Yet  thought  may  be  there,  and  no  gift  adequate  to  fully 
express  it. 

The  most  cultured  labor  under  this  di.sability  to  express  what  one 
'^^Is.     We  hear  a  tune;  it  has  unconsciously  possessed  us.     It  revives 
**  times,  like  a  sudden  gust  from  an  opened  door,  and  sweeps  through 
**e  toug  corridors  of  the  soul.     It  expreses  itself  within  to  perfection, 
■9lUie  full  quality  of  every  sharp,  flat  or  natural,  but  if  we  try  to  make 
^^Bltadible  without  we  fail.     Poets  have  bewailed  this  in  this  mauner: 
^^^k  "Such  hurmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

^^^^^  But  wliilst  Ellis  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

^^^^^  Doth  grwaly  close  it  id  we  cannot  h«ar  it." 


{ 
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Beginning  early  with  the  pupil,  we  make  reading,  compositioi 
and  recitation  bear  upon  the  object.  From  the  narrative  and  descrif^ 
tive  styles  in  composUion  and  literary  analysis,  we  lead  the  pupil  u| 
to  the  forming  a  critical  faculty,  to  the  giving  his  opinion,  to  a  selec 
tive  power. 

**The  Higher  Criticism*'  was  thus  evolved.  The  outcome  is  boti 
useful  and  pleasurable,  and  leads  to  the  highest  results  in  the  intel 
lectual,  moral  and  spiritual  worlds.  Pupils  must  be  told  to  read  a 
leisure  hours  with  pen  in  hand.  The  study  of  synonyms,  their  re 
semblances  and  differences,  is  endorsed  by  Daniel  Webster,  as  having 
contributed  much  to  his  correct  use  of  language.  The  dictionary  haj 
its  highest  use  here.  Paraphrasing  opens  the  way  here  to  an  appre 
ciation  of  the  uses  of  words,  the  right  disposition  of  sentences  anc 
phrases,  the  force  and  beauty  of  periods,  and  the  arrangement  of  sul> 
ordinate  parts  in  unity.  An  educator  has  deprecated  paraphrasing 
as  niutilative  of  the  original,  and  falling  always  below  the  thought 
How  could  one  become  a  master  craftsman  if  he  did  not  try  his  'prea 
tice  hand?  No  human  model  is  perfect,  and  the  'prentice  may  aston- 
ish a  Murillo.  The  concentration  of  critical  thought  upon  the  worli 
is  the  main  object.  The  teacher  is  to  tell  the  pupil  where  he  falli 
below  the  model,  and  to  praise  where  he  rises  above  it.  Macaula> 
showed  that  there  was  great  room  for  revision,  by  leaving  five  linei 
vacant  between  lines  written  for  interlineation.  It  is  claimed  thai 
translations  from  a  foreign  text  give  the  best  scope  for  language  se- 
lection, but  even  here  the  student  may  see  less  thought  than  was  i^ 
the  writer's  mind,  and  not  happily  express  what  he  does  see  there 
Written  thought,  however,  has  a  suggestive  power.  It  impregnated 
the  inquiring  mind,  and  conception  brings  forth.  It  makes  the  mine 
orolific. 

A  text-book  on  Rhetoric  should  accompany  the  higher  study,  t* 
guide  and  illustrate  it.  Not  that  we  should  become  a  slave  to  att^ 
text  book. 

Too  much  time  may  be  given  to  the  mere  anatomy  of  language 
Too  much  time  may  be  wasted  in  the  finding  and  indicating  figuf^ 
of  speech,  scansion,  etc.  Anatomists  have  become  materialists.  The- 
cutting  cannot  reveal  the  soul. 

The  weighing  of  synonyms,  paraphrasing  and  examination  of  ttJ 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  writer  should  all  be  crystallized  in  a  crit: 
cal  essay  by  the  pupil.     Here,  to  the  analysis  of  the  piece  we  ha^ 
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tfae  synthesis  of  its  study.     Amid  all  our  labor  of  love  let  us  remem- 

"Eaith  has  many  languages, 
Heaven  knows  but  one.'' 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Educational 
Association,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Whittier  State  School  was 
accepted,  and  the  teachers  and  their  friends  to  the  number  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  spent  a  day  at  that  institution.  All  had  a  very 
enjoyable  time  and  the  following  resolutions  expressive  of  appreciation 
were  adopted:  Whereas,  The  Los  Angeles  County  Educational 
Association  and  many  invited  friends  have  been  royally  entertained, 
excellently  instructed  and  profitably  encouraged  by  the  very  best 
object  lessons  possible  to  bring  before  teachers  and  parents.  Resolved^ 
That  we  hereby  extend  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Walter  Lindley,  Prof.  B. 
M.  Davis,  Dr.  G.  W.  Trowbridge,  Mr.  George  Bailee,  and  to  all  the 
<^itizens  of  Whittier,  who  have  so  well  entertained  us.  Resolved ^ 
That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  boys  of  the  State  School  band,  who 
^ave  rendered  for  us  such  excellent  music.  Resolved,  further.  That 
^e  hereby  express  our  appreciation  and  approval  of  the  Whittier  State 
Soliool,  and  commend  it  to  the  good  people  of  California. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert  has  decided  to  establish  a 
i^aval  training  school  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.      For  some  time,  Senators 
^^rkins  and  White  and  the  California  Representatives  have  been  urg- 
*^g  upon  Secretary  Herbert  the  importance  of  such  a  schpol  on  the 
«^acific  Coast.     Some  vessel  at  present  on  the  Coast  will  be  selected 
and  put  in  repair  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  law  passed  by  Congress, 
Uo  wooden  vessel  can  be  repaired  which  would  cost  more  than  lo  per 
^^nt.  of  its  value  to  be  made  seaworthy.    The  Kearsage  and  Hartford, 
however,  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  it  is  pro- 
Posed  by  friends  of  this  school  to  endeavor  to  have  the  Hartford  re- 
paired and  put  into  good  condition  for  a  training  school.     The  Navy 
Apartment  decided  some  time  ago  to  set  aside  $600,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 
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ysa    METHODS  AND   AIDS.    1^ 


How  to  Make  Botany  Interesting. 


BY   HELEN  SWETT,  SAN  JOSE  NORMAL. 


Ill  the  college  curriculum  of  the  last  century  Latin  and  Greek 
were  prominent,  and,  with  higher  mathematics,  occupied  the  time  of 
students  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  natural  science.  Botany 
was  considered  fit  for  the  attention  of  florists  only,  and  fondness  for 
flowers  in  a  man  was  considered  a  girlish  weakness. 

Time  has  changed  all  this.  Chemistry,  so  necessary  to  Botany,  Has 
become  an  exact  science.  Darwin's  work  has  proved  old  methods  of 
classification  false,  and  suggested  infinite  possibilities  for  the  study  oi 
Botany  and  Zoology  according  to  new  and  more  natural  methods. 

Botany  now  appears  not  only  in  college,  but  in  most  High  School 
and  Grammar  School  curricula.  Welcomed  by  the  teacher?  We  ft^ar 
not,  for  how  many  common  school  teachers  have  ever  looked  deeply 
enough  into  the  mysteries  of  plant  life  to  become  thoroughly  interested 
themselves,  not  to  mention  learning  enough  to  present  the  subject  i^ 
a  way  pleasing  to  others? 

This  half-interest,  this  half-knowledge,  has  led  to  mistakes  in  tl*^ 
presentation  of  Botany  which  no  teacher  would  dare  to  commit  i^ 
Spelling  or  Arithmetic. 

It  has  led,  in  the  first  place,  to  too  great  a  dependence  up^>^ 
books.  It  is  well  to  let  some  of  each  week's  reading  work  be  up^>^ 
botanical  subjects,  thus  saving  time  by  connecting  the  two  studies,  aJ:*^ 
a  school  library  should  contain  Gray's  or  Baslin's  Botany,  for  reference- 
But  when  the  child  asks  for  bread  why  give  him  a  stone  by  pinniO^ 
him  down  to  the  learning  of  terms  and  definitions  from  a  book  treatiO^ 
of  plants,  which,  it  may  be,  are  out  of  the  range  of  his  own  obsenr^' 
lions?  Close  at  hand  is  Nature's  book,  of  which  every  twig,  leaf,  ai^^ 
flower  is  a  page,  a  paragraph  or  a  sentence.  The  child  who  uses  hi^ 
eyes  sees  the  greater  part  of  a  plant  in  the  whisk  broom  in  tbecomef  ? 
sees  most  beautiful  designs  in  the  grain  of  the  wood  of  the  desk  befo^^ 
him;  sees  the  shape  of  a  trumpet  flower  perhaps  in  the  vase  on  ii%^ 
table;  and  can  almost  detect  an  answering  soul  in  the  living  plants 
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ontside.     Teach  a  cbild  to  read  this  wouderfiil  lauguage  of   Nature, 
and  you  have  made  him  a  brighter,  a  happier,  yes,  a  better  beiug. 

Now  comes  the  question,  How?  Remember  that  plaut  life  is  a  cir- 
cle; seed,  plant,  bud,  flower,  back  to  seed  again — bud,  flower,  seed, 
plant,  bud  again.  Begin  anywhere  in  the  circle,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, and  with  fresh  specimens  follow  the  plant  itself.  Nature  will  not 
Llead  you  astray;  the  artificial  arrangements  of  most  text  books  will.  I 
bave  spoken  of  the  evil  of  learning  abstract  terms  from  text  books.  Do 
f  Dot  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  give  too  few.  Have  enough  terms  to 
ixisure  exact  expression  at  all  times,  and  let  simple  outline  drawings, 
s^?ctions  and  plans  supplement  language  at  every  turn. 

Have  in  mind  always  the  larger  thought  of  evolution.  Show  with 
tile  microscope  (low  power  always  preceding  highl  the  yeast  plant  as 
^^spresenting  oue-celled  plants;  sea-weeds,  a  higher  form;  mold,  of  most 
f*^  arvelously  delicate  tints  and  shapes;  aud  mosses  and  ferns  with  their 
t^*  xay  spores  instead  of  seeds.  Pupils  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of 
*-^Se  will  thoroughly  enjoy  exercising  their  imaginations  in  picturing  a 
*^^^«^e  iu  the  age  of  the  gigautic,  green,  flowerless  plants  which  laid 
•^^lawo  their  huge  trunks  and  graceful  frouds  to  form  our  coal  beds.  The 
*^^:liool  cabinet  should  contain  .specimens  of  fossil  plants,  which  will 
••-^slp  the  child  to  realize  how  botanists  come  to  know  so  much  about 
'^fc*  e  plants  of  olden  times. 

By  a  few  questions  lead  the  child  to  observe  the  close  interdepeu- 
*  "^^nce  of  plants  and  animals.  "Behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb 
^'  *  aiding  seed  *  *  *  to  you  it  shall  he  for  meat;  and  to  every 
^^^^ast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  everything  that 
'^  *^^epeih  upon  the  earth,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat." 

Above  all  things  else  ask  "Why?"  incessantly.  What  will  it  profit 
^  *shild  to  learn  all  the  shapes  of  leaves,  if  he  never  asks  Nature  why 
*^*-  <re  are  different  shapes?  Tell  the  child  nothiug  he  can  find  out  for 
"*  ~*  TU.self.  Make  him  use  his  reason  continually,  aud  you  will  see  the 
'^^^^■^ults  iu  his  other  lessons. 

Of  course  the  earnest  teacher  will  keep  his  class  busy  making  pri- 
^^te  colleciions  and  adding  daily  to  the  school  cabinet  such  specimen^ 
^■^^  will  keep.  The  shapes  aud  venation  of  leaves  may  be  impressed 
**  ^^t  only  by  drawing  and  analysis,  but  by  pressing  (in  autumn,  prefer- 
■^ly,  when  they  turn  color),  skeletonizing,  printing  with  printers'  ink, 
*^d  ou  photographers'  blue  paper,  using  a  delicate  pressed  leaf  as  a 
'*  ^galive. 

Id   studying  roots,    stems,  and  seeds,  the  familiar  iodine  test  for 
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Starch  may  be  used,  and  where  starch  is  present  in  great  quantities,  as 
in  fKitatoes  and  wheat,  it  may  easily  be  extracted,  and  the  approxi- 
mate proportions  iound. 

"Can  leaves  absorb  water?**  is  a  question  of  the  day  which  may 
l>e  answered  by  any  pupil  who  has  access  to  a  delicate  pair  of  scales. 
The  experiment  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  ^'Science."  Cut 
off  any  fleshy,  full  grown  leaf.  Dip  the  cut  end  into  Brunswick  Black, 
leave  it  in  the  air  until  melted,  then  weigh  it,  sprinkle- it  with  water, 
and  keep  it  in  a  damp  place  for  several  hours.  Then  wipe  it  carefully, 
weigh  it,  and  state  conclusions. 

Crystallization  may  be  made  real  to  the  student  by  placing  adrop 
of  saturated  solution  of  salt,  sugar,  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc,  on  a 
glass  slide,  and  throwing  its  magnified  image  on  a  screen,  with  the  aid 
of  a  solar  microscope  such  as  can  be  made  by  any  teacher.  The  form- 
ing of  the  crystals  of  different  shape  in  each  case,  will  be  watched  with 
breathless  interest  by  all. 

No  study  affords  a  better  chance  than  Botany  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory  and  the  poetic  sense  through  the  learning  of  appropri- 
ate (juotations.  What  in  our  language  is  finer  in  its  way  than  this 
of  Tennyson's? 

•'Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand; — 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Motuny  studied  and  taught  in  the  way  here  suggested  will  be  int^^' 
rnling  because  it  will  be  a  live  study.  If  the  pupils  are  led  to  noti^ 
Nature's  economy  in  spite  of  her  apparent  waste,  her  fairness  uncJ^ 
Hit-  most  tr>'ing  circumstances,  it  may  become  a  moral  strengthen^ 
1 1  nniHt  be  an  eye-opener,  and  the  knowledge  gained  through  close o  ■ 
diMViition  must  be  so  applied  as  to  make  Botany  practical.  Who  w^ 
Ihrii  say  that  the  study  is  dry,  uninteresting  and  unprofitable?  Rath^ 
will  it  be  seen  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  that  it  is  nC^ 
only  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  but  one  of  the  most  beneficial  C^ 
•llullcH.  

Tilt  So-Called  Grammarians  and  the  ^'Subject  of  the  Infinitive." 

BY  JAMRS   KKITH.  SHKKP   RANCH,  CAL. 

Though  under  the  ban  of  the  Journal  correspondent,  whos^ 
Itolv  appeared  in  the  October,  ^93,  number,  and  admitting  the  facC^ 
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scientific  grauimarians  state  that  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is 
•n  the  objective  case,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  still  in  face  of  these 
facts  there  is  good  cause  aud  every  reason  why  tlie  "State  Series" 
Qictbod,  OT  same  allied  form,  should  be  upheld, 

In  the  fir.st  case,  take  ihe  sentence  in  the  "State  Series  Gram- 
mar." objected  to  by  your  correspondent:  "We  believed  him  to  be  a 
good  doctor."  Now  the  '"Stale  Series,"  honest  soul.  secinR  that 
"him"  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  not  the  object  in  a  phrase,  natur- 
ally, as  any  school  pupil  would  do  under  like  circumstances,  calls 
'•him"  the  object  of  believed;  and  as  "him"  and  "doctor"  identify 
tltesame  persou,  the  phrase  is  an  attribute  of  the  object. 

This,  however,  would  never  .satisfy  the  close  scrutiny  of  our  sci- 
eotific  grammarians.  Changing  the  sentence  to  read.  "We  believed 
him  a  good  doctor,"  we  have  no  infinitive  to  clog  (like  chap- 
arral) our  path.  Comparing  this  with  the  sentence,  "We  call  this 
flower  a  weed,"  there  is  practically  no  difference.  As  your  corres- 
pondent does  not  mention  the  last  sentence,  we  presume  he  admits  it 
as  it  stands.  However,  we  (like  "Wellington")  will  uot  "halloo" 
ttntil  we  are  out  of  the  wood. 

The  sentence  last  given  may  be  changed  to  read,  "We  call  this 
flower  to  be  a  weed."  Here  "flower."  according  to  scientific  and 
accurate  grammarians,  is  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  and  in  the  objec- 
tive case;  but  all  attributes  of  the  object  may  he  changed  in  this  way, 
^i*di  in  consequence,  we  cannot  possibly  have  such  a  thing  in  English 
Grammar  as  an  obj,;ct  having  an  attribute.  Yet  our  scientific  gram- 
marians say  we  have,  and,  like  "Senator  Voorhees,"  have  trapped 
themselves  in  their  own  rules. 

In  changing  Irom  the  active  to  the  passive  form  of  the  verb,  "the 
°"ject  in  the  active  form  becomes  the  subject  in  the  passive,  aud  the 
^'^bject  in  the  active  form  becomes  in  the  passive  the  object  of  the 
preposition  by." 

"We  believed  him  to  be  a  good  doctor."     Active. 

"He  was  believed  to  be  agood  doctor  by  us."     Passive. 

Now.  in  this  case  our  scientific  grammarians  state  that  the  infini- 
^'^e  is  here  used  as  an  adjective  relating  to  the  subject.  Yet  when  we 
'^nange  it  to  the  active  form  they  claim  that  "he"  does  not  become  the 
object  of  the  verb  believed,  but  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  in  the  ob- 
jective case. 

Ob,  our  scientific  grammarians,  like  the  midgets  in  "Gulliver's 
"  are  wonderful  people. 
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**We  believed  (it  to  be  her)/*  changed  by  your  correspondent  to 
^e  believed  (it  was  she.)*'  Don't,  my  dear  sir,  don't  make  any 
'h  change  as  that!  If  you  change  it  at  all,  keep  the  phrase,  when 
vill  become  **We  believed  (it  to  be  she),"  then  place  it  under  errors 
syntax  and  have  it  corrected. 

Taking  the  sentence  by  which  your  correspondent  illustrates  his 
nt,  "I  wish  him  to  be  a  teacher,"  changing  it  to  a  clause,  he  says: 
wish  that  he  would  be  a  teacher,"  in  which  the  entire  subordinate 
use  is  the  object  of  "wish."  Correct,  sir,  but  hold  a  minute.  If 
ir  clause  is  the  object  of  wish,  why  in  the  name  of  common  (not 
iutific)  sense  is  not  ''him"  with  its  attribute  the  object  of  wish?  We 
1  venture  further  into  the  deeps  and  find  a  deeper  deep.     (This  is 

scientific,  but  it  is  Miltonic.) 

We  will  state,  if  our  scientific  grammarians  wish  to  do  some  fine 
r  splitting,  that  in  the  sentence,  "We  wish  (him)  to  be  a  teacher," 
m"  is  both  in  the  objective  case,  as  our  "State  Series"  puts  it,  and 
>  in  the  nominative  case,  as  the  grammarians  put  it.  Change  it  to 
ause,  **We  wish  (that)  he  would  be  a  teacher."  In  this  case,  "that" 
s  not  merely  introduce  the  clause,  but  is  used  really  as  the  object 
dsh;  while  "he"  is  used  as  the  nominative  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
o  that  **him"  in  this  case  may  be  said  to  be  composed  (like  the 
ipniind  what)  of  two  pronouns,  "that"  and  "he."  It  is  this 
ible  meaning  which  is  liable  to  mislead  us  when  the  object  with  its 
ibuie  is  changed  to  a  clause.  In  reality  "him"  includes  both  t^e 
ncctive  and  the  entire  clause,  being  descriptive  of  him. 

To  sum  up,  science  does  not  make  grammar,  but  the  art  of  i^^ 
ge  does;   and,  in  all  cases,  that  form   or  definition  is  preferat^^f 
ich  presents  to  the  student  or  pupil  in  grammar  the  plainest  pos^^ 
path  through  the  intricacies  of  a  very  intricate  subject.     Howev^^ 
must  thank  your  correspondent  for  his  timely  shaking  of  the  dt^ 
les:  and,  in  order  to  keep  them  rattling  at  lively  rate,  we  would  ca 
jntion  to  the  "State  Series  Grammar,"  where  on  page  243  it  stat^ 
t  "like"  may  be  used  as  a  preposition  or  as  an  adverb.     Scientific 
mmarians  and  Webster's  Dictionary  state  that  "like,"  outside  o  ^ 
use  as  a  noun  or  verb,  may  be  an  adjective  or  an  adverb,  but  do  noC 
Qtion  its  use  as  a  preposition. 

We  would  suggest  that  scientific  and  unscientific  grammarian^ 
k  up  the  subject  carefully,  and  give  us  their  opinions  through  the' 
imns  of  our  "State  Journal."     Do  not  let  mistakes  hinder  us,  for 
5  bj'  our  errors,  like  stepping  stones,  we  reach  the  path  of  knowl- 
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^dg^e.  Compare  the  illustrations  given  by  authorities  in  its  use  as  an 
£idverb,  aud  note  bow  closely  some  of  them  resemble  those  given  illus- 
t.rating  its  use  as  an  adjective. 

Following  are  appended  a  few  sentences,  without  remark,  for  in" 

sp)ection.     To  facilitate  comparison,  the  sentences  have  been  changed 

and  placed  in  parentheses  under  the  original  ones: 

1.  **He  acts  like  his  brother.*'    (State  Series  Grammar,  page  243.) 
(He  acts  after  the  manner  of  his  brother.) 

2.  He  looks  like  his  father. 

(He  looks  like  (to  or  unto)  his  father.) 

3.  He  is  like  his  father. 
(He  resembles  his  father.) 

4.  Like  father,  like  son. 

(As  the  father  is,  so  is  the  son.) 

5.  Like  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him. 

(As  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him.) 

6.  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
(Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  in  a  similar 

banner  to  these.) 
y.  Like  facts. 
(Similar  facts.) 

8.  He  talks  like  a  parrot. 
(He  talks  parrot  style.) 

9.  Like  mist  on  the  mountain,  like  ships  on  the  sea. 

(Resembling  mist  on  the  mountain,  resembling  shipsonthesea.) 

10.   "Man,  like  the  generous  vine,  supported  lives; 

The  strength  lie  gains,  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives." 

(The  generous  vine,  so  man,  supported  lives; 
The  strength  it  gains,  is  from  th'  embrace  it  gives.") 


The  Fresno  Expositor  has  this  to  say  on  the  course  of  study 
^ntroversy:  **The  public  schools  will  be  much  improved  by  a  sirapli- 
Ccation  of  the  course  of  study,  and  by  a  more  thorough  attention  to 
fewer  things.  There  is  so  much  discursiveness  in  the  schools  that 
there  is  small  opportunity  for  disciplining  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to 
5tudy,  and  for  getting  them  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  funda- 
mental and  necessary  branches  of  a  common  school  education.  The 
fads  and  hobbies  should  be  weeded  out,  and  the  work  of  the  teachers 
^K)nfined  to  the  studies  in  the  English  language. 
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1^*^^^       »♦      y^A^      ♦♦- 


^^  NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 


'  * — ^^^^~*  * 


San  Jose  Normal  School. 


Lhroy  E.  Armstrong, Edttor-in-Ch^^  ^Z^  , 

Kathrine  Birdsall, Associate  Edit^^^^^^^^ 

P.  Genevikvk  Savage, -        -  Business  Manage' 


April   131b,  one  of  the  larj^est  mid-term  classes  ever  graduate^^^^ 
finished  their  work,  received  their  diplomas,  and  passed  out  to  -"*•'*  ^^^ 


t 


we  trust  will  l^e  successful  service.     For  the  closing  exercises  the 
sembly  hall  was  tastfuUy  decorated,  and  the  desks  of  the  graduate 
were  covered  with  beautiful  flowers.    The  first  number  on  the  pro; 
was  a  song  by  the  school,  then  followed  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tenny^  "'^  *^ 
Miss  Genevieve  Savage,  the  popular   President  of  the  class,  gave 
short,  but  very  interesting  address.     A  vocal  solo  was  then  well  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Hattie  Wright,  the  President  of  the  June  class.     Missfe^ 
Margaret  O'Brien's  valedictory  was  filled   wfth  many  pleasant,  hope^ — 
ful  words,  but  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  proved  that  the  valedictorian 
felt  the  sad  sweetness  of  parting.     A  trio,  consisting  of  Misses  Allen,         ^ 
Burns  and  Fish,  rendered  a  selection  in  a  way  that  pleased  the  audi-  -^  ^ 
ence.     Mrs.  Maggie  Carter's  class  prophecy  was  striking  in  its  humor 
and  originality.    Then  followed  an  address  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  State 
Journal,  an  address  exceedingly  interesting  and  amusing.     One  of 
the  pictures  that  Mr.  Fisher  presented,  a  picture  dealing  with  what 
can  be  called  the  unpleasant  side  of  school-teaching,  was  portrayed  in 
such  a  realistic  manner  that  we  could  not  help  wondering  if  that  was 
what  we  as  future  teachers  might  expect.    The  address  was  one  of  the 
spiciest  and  most  entertaining  that  we  have  enjoyed  listening  to  for 
a  long  while.     Professor  Kleeberger  then  presented  the  diplomas,  and 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  wished  the  graduates  a  successful,  useful 
life.     A  song  by  the  school  then  concluded  the  program,  and  twelve 
more  teachers  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  graduates  from  the  San  Jose 
Normal. 


'Zs 
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A  Device  for  Training  the  Modifying  Imagination. 

This  device  may  lie  used  in  connection  with  language  work  in 
the  primary  grades.  It  consists  in  leading  the  tbildreii  to  assume 
fictitious  characters.  For  example,  each  nieinber  of  the  class  may 
tell  what  he  would  like  to  be  when  he  grows  up,  what  occupation  he 
would  like  to  follow.  One  may  be  a  teamster,  another  a  milliner, 
another  a  dressmaker,  etc.  After  a  few  minutes  of  silent  thought, 
during  which  time  the  pupils  should  place  their  beads  on  their  desks 
with  eyes  closed,  they  are  permitted  to  tell  what  they  have  been 
imagining.'     The  result  might  be  something  like  tbis:^ 

■■  I  was  driving  a  stage  with  four  horses  over  the  mountains. 
Thp  stage  was  full  of  pa.ssengers,   and   I  sat  outside,  on   the  seat  in 
front."  or,  "I  wa.s  keeping  a  big  milliner  store,  with  lots  of  hats  in 
l^^ttw  windows,  and  two  ladies  came  in  and  bought  hats." 
^^^HL  Eva  Drish,  Sen.  B  3. 


Language — Primary  Grade. 


Point — Training  the  Creative  Imagination. 

"  Children,  all  close  your  eyes  and  listen  to  me,  and  may  be  we 
can  see  something  with  our  eyes  closed.  I  can.  I  see  a  girl — a 
basket — a  dog — a  large  field—  and  a  stream  of  water.  Now  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  a  story  about  what  I  see.  Quite  a  long  story.  Keep 
your  eyes  closed  until  you  know  just  what  you  are  going  to  tell  me, 
and  then  raise  your  band.  One  hand  is  up;  two,  three.  Lillie,  you 
may  tell  me  your  story." 

Lillie's  story—-'  I  see  a  little  girl  with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  The 
basket  has  something  good  to  eat  in  it.  The  tittle  girl  is  going  to  see 
a  poor,  sick  lady.  She  has  a  doll  under  one  arm.  She  is  tired  hold- 
ing the  doll  and  is  putting  it  in  the  basket.  Now  she  has  crossed  a 
big  field  and  has  come  to  a  big  creek.  The  stones  in  tbe  creek  are 
very  slippery  and  she  has  .slipped  and  fallen  into  the  water  while  try 
ing  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  She  cried,  aud  her  dog  pulled  her  out, 
and  now  she  is  going  home." 

"  That  is  very  good,  Lillie.  Now,  instead  of  telling  me  your 
stories,  the  rest  of  you  may  lake  this  paper  aud  write  them  for  me, 
but  do  not  have  them  just  like  Lillie's." 

Addie  Beck,  Sen.  B  i 
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Los  Angeles  Department.  m  \o^ 


Miss  Bei.1.  E.  Cooper, Editor-in-Cl^ 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Young,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brand,   \  ^ 

Miss  Orabei,  Chilton,         Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,       \  -       -         Assist^*^^ 

Miss  Helen  Vinyard,  j 


-.<\ 


Report  of  Principal  Edw.  T.  Pierce. 


at 
at 


To  the  Afembers  of  the  Board  oj  Trusters  of  the  State  Nortnal  Schools  of 
i/ornia,  in  Annual  Meeting  Assembled  at  Los  Angeles^  Cali/omia,  A^' 

ID,  i8g4. 

Gentlemen  : — I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  somewh^ 
lengthy  report  at  this  time,  as  I  wish  to  bring  before  your  attenticC^ 
certain  facts  that  seem  to  me  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  2^  . 

large  as  affected  by  the  institutions  in  your  charge.     Having  carefull  I  ^ 
observed  the  work  of  the  common  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Statc^^ 
and,  having  had  charge  of  two  of  the  three  Normal  Schools,  I  bei^*- 
lieve  that  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority  when  I  say  tha  .^^^-^ 
these  seminaries  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  the  most  important  ^^  -^ 
educational  institutions  that  we  have. 

Look  back,  if  you  please,  and  compare  the  schools  of  the  presentJt  ^^  — 
day  with  those  of  half  a  century  ago.     It  needs  but  a  slight  study  oft^^ 
the  history  of  education  to  see  that  a  large  part  of  the  progress  in^^  ^ 
methods  of  leaching  is  due  to  the  inspiration  and  work  of  the  NormalS  ^^ 
Schools.     Horace  Mann  was  the  first  enthusiast  in  this  country,  to       * 
pierce  the  future  with  a  prophet's  eye  and  see  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  these  schools.     He  says  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School,   '*  I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  in-      ^ 
strumentality  in  the  advancement  of  the  race.     I  believe  that  without        "^  \ 
them  free  schools  would  be  shorn  of  their  strength  and  healing  power, 
and  would  at  length  become  mere  charity  schools  and  thus  die  out  in 
fact  and  form.     Neither  the  art  of  pHnting,  nor  trial  by  jury,  nor  the 
free  press,  nor  a  free  suffrage  can  long  exist  to  any  beneficial  and  salu- 
tary purpose,  without  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers;  for  if  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate,  the 
free  schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools  will 
produce  pauper  souls,  the  free  press  will  become  a  false  and  licentious 
press,  ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  through  the  me- 
dium and  guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and 
"  igitious  men  will  govern  the  land  ;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and 
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tself  must  await  the 
men  ihroiigh  the  in- 
lis  iii.stitutioti  &&  tn  a 
■  whirl  the  spheres." 
rds  were  uttered. 


ultimate  triumph  of  all-glorious  Christia 
lime  when  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  amoug 
strumentality  of  good  schools.  Colled  up  in  thi 
spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may 
Not  fifty  years  have  passed  since  those  stirring 
and  we  see  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  Normal  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  supported  entirely  by  the  Stale  gov- 
ernments. Their  influence  has  been  great ;  they  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  schools  of  the  country  ;  they  have  at  least  indicated  the 
way  in  which  teaching  may  be  wrought  into  a  science,  and  they  have 
raised  it  almost  into  a  profession.  Teaching  is  no  longer  a  make- 
shift for  the  aspiring  lawyer  or  physician,  but  is  a  grand  and  noble 
calling,  taking  its  place  in  usefulness  side  by  side  with  other  professions. 

So  faithful,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  this 
direction  that  at  last  the  universities,  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  have 
established  pedagogical  departments,  They  recognize  the  truth  of 
Carlyle's  words,  "  That  fashioning  the  souls  of  a  generation  by  knowl- 
edge can  rank  ou  a  level  with  blowing  their  bodies  in  pieces  with  gun- 
powder; that  with  generals  and  field-marshals  for  killing,  there  should 
be  world-honored  dignitaries,  and  were  it  possible,  true  ordained 
priests  for  teaching,"  The  world  might  have  waited  many  years  tor 
the  universities  to  take  this  position  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  No  otlier  institutions,  however,  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  the  latter.  The  safety  and  prosperity  of  tlie  Nation,  its  victory 
over  the  trials  that  every  clear-sighted  man  sees  impending,  indeed, 
sees  already  here,  depend  largely  on  its  teachers.  We  must  ste  that 
the  masses  are  educated,  not  only  along  scholastic  lines,  but  also  in 
morality  and  patriotism.  Those  who  are  to  be  teachers  must  not  only 
be  well  educated  men  and  women,  but  they  must  know  how  to  guide 
to  strong  and  noble  manhood  and  womanhood  the  youth  committed 
to  their  charge. 

In  my  observation  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  during  a  period 
of  over  twenty  years,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  not  another 
body  of  workers  in  the  country  so  exemplary  In  their  habit.s,  so  strong 
in  moral  principles,  so  well  prepared  to  be  guides  to  the  young.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  causes  that  lend  to  produce  these 
necessary  qualifications  in  our  graduates,  but  the  fact  is  patent  to  any 
close  observer. 

A  word  in  regard  to  our  own  Normal  Schools.  They  have  grad- 
uated over  2700  students,  at  lea'it  ninety  per  cent,   of  whom  have 
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the  State  more  than  twice  as  much  yearly  as  all  of  the  Normal  Schools 
do.  I  say  this  not  because  I  would  have  the  State  University  any 
less  liberally  supported,  for  there  can  be  no  stronger  advocate  of  higher 
education  than  I  am,  but  because  I  would  have  our  Normals  receive 
all  that  their  merit  and  usefulness  demand.  The  higher  institution 
is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  education  to  the  com- 
paratively few  who  can  afiford  to  spend  many  years  in  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  work  of  life  ;  the  Normals,  as  I  have  said,  reach,  or 
should  reach,  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  touch  every  part  of 
the  State,  and  exert  a  lasting  influence  over  nearly  every  child. 

I  think  that  my  fellow  principals  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
the  institutions  over  which  we  preside  are  not  so  well  equipped  as 
they  should  be,  and  that  the  teachers  are  overworked.  The  number 
of  teachers  that  we  have  cannot  do  justice  to  the  great  number  of  stud- 
ents under  their  charge.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with  the  fac- 
ulties of  two  of  these  schools,  and  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  a  more  earnest  and  conscientious  body  of  workers  cannot  be  found 
in  any  State  or  in  any  calling.  Almost  without  exception,  all  feel  the 
weight  of  the  great  responsibility  they  owe  to  the  State.  They  real- 
ize that  their  work  must  tell  in  the  characters  and  attainments  of  the 
children  who  are  to  make  the  future  citizens  of  the  State.  I,  there- 
fore, beg  that  these  earnest  workers  may  be  encouraged  and  sustained, 
instead  of  being  hampered  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  apparatus  and  by 
having  classes  much  too  large  for  them. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  future,  I  hope  you  have  all  come 
here  prepared  to  add  another  year  to  our  course  of  study.  It  is  neces- 
sary if  our  Normal  graduates  exp)ect  to  take  rank  as  they  should 
among  the  teachers  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  we  principals 
are  agreed  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  advance.  The  people  are  call- 
ing for  it ;  the  superintendents  are  calling  for  it,  and  many  of  the 
students  are  calling  for  it.  As  a  prominent  educator  of  the  State  said 
to  me  not  long  since,  **  The  State  Normal  Schools  are  in  their  renais- 
sance period."  It  is  most  important,  then,  that  you  who  control  them 
be  careful  to  nourish  and  strengthen  their  newly  awakened  life  ;  other- 
wise they  may  fail  to  improve  the  opportunities  that  lie  before  them, 
and  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  this  grand  educational  period  which 
is  to  make  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  marked  era  in 
the  progress  of  the  race.  If  the  Normal  Schools  stand  still,  we  must 
expect  them  to  become  second  rate  institutions  and  gradually  fall 
away  from  their  usefulness.     This  the  people  cannot  a£ford  to  permit. 
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I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  you  gentlemen  will  give  us  the  power 
to  take  our  stand  side  by  side  with  the  best  Normal  Schools  of  other 
States. 

There  seems  to  be  another  matter  of  importance  to  consider  at 
this  time,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  future  we  be  allowed  to  examine  all 
applicants  who  wish  to  enter  the  Schools.  The  courses  of  study  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  different  counties  are  so  varied,  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  is  so  diverse,  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
attainments  of  those  who  enter  the  Junior  classes  on  diplomas.  A 
very  large  number  have  to  be  dropped  during  the  first  half  year,  and 
this  produces  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  students  and  reflects  dis- 
credit upon  their  teachers.  Let  us  make  our  conditions  for  admission 
the  same  for  all  who  apply.  Thus  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  number  who  enter,  but  also  secure  more  uniformity  of  work. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship 
for  admission.  I  would  also  urge  that  a  physical  examination  be  re- 
quired. The  Normal  School  is  no  place  for  the  halt  and  the  lame  and 
the  blind.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers  should  be  physically  strong,  if  they  are  to  do  their  duty  to 
the  State,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  best  specimens  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  should  ever  stand  before  our  children.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  West  Point  must  pass  a  rigid  physical  examination.  I 
believe  that  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  with  those  who  apply 
for  entrance  to  these  other  government  schools,  the  Normals.  No 
one  can  attain  the  highest  success  in  the  profession  and  do  his  full 
duty  as  a  teacheV,  who  has  serious  defects  in  any  of  his  senses,  or 
who  suffers  from  chronic  physical  weakness. 

In  regard  to  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  especially,  the  year  has  been 
one  of  prosperity  and  hard  work.  The  present  building  was  made  to 
accommodate  two  hundred  and  seventy- five  students,  but  .so  large  a 
number  entered  on  diplomas  last  September,  that  we  have  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  students  on  our  roll.  There  was  neither  room 
in  the  building  for  more  teachers  nor  money  with  which  to  pay  them. 
As  a  consequence,  the  faculty,  which  has  consisted  of  ten  members 
for  several  years  past,  has  not  been  increa.sed,  and  all  have  been  over- 
worked. This,  however,  is  not  the  most  serious  result  that  is  caused 
by  our  cramped  quarters  and  small  faculty.  Many  of  the  sections 
contain  from  forty  to  fifty  students.  It  is  impossible  for  any  teacher 
to  do  justice  to  such  large  numbers  during  any  recititation  period,  and 
the  character  of  our  work  must  deteriorate  under  such  conditions. 
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Students   and   teachers,    however,   have  worked  cheerfully  notwith- 
standing these  adverse  circumstances,  all  looking  hopefully  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  school  will  overflow  into  our  new  and  beautiful 
addition  whose  walls  are  now  finished. 

We  believe  that  in  the  completed  building,  including  the  original 
pairt,  we  shall  have  one  of  the  best  Normal  School  structures  in  the 
country.  We  invite  your  inspection  of  it,  knowing  that  yoa  are  in- 
terested in  all  three  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

Through  some  mistake,  the  appropriation  for  running  the  School 
¥vas  not  increased  by  the  last  Legislature.  Only  $45,000  was  allowed 
t>y  that  body  for  running  this  School  for  two  years,  whereas  we  should 
IssKve  had  at  least  $60,000.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  we  have  lair  prospects  that  our  appropriation 
^ill  be  increased  sufiiciently  to  allow  us  to  add  the  requisite  number 
of*  teachers  to  our  faculty,  to  meet  somewhat  more  adequately  the  de- 
mands of  our  larger  attendance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  at  the  unanimous  call  of  its 
Hoard  of  Trustees,  I  assumed  charge  of  the  school.  I  found  it  in 
excellent  working  condition  so  far  as  the  cramped  quarters  would 
allow.  I  have  studiously  avoided  making  sudden  and  radical  changes. 
Believing  in  letting  well  enough  alone,  and  in  the  old  adage  "  Make 
ha.ste  slowly,*'  I  have  been  satisfied  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  so 
at>ly  administered  for  many  years  ])y  my  honored  predecessor,  Prof. 
Ira  More,  who  retired  to  the  quiet  of  private  life  after  nearly  forty 
years'  work  in  Normal  Schools.  My  relations  with  the  Board,  the 
faculty  and  the  students  have  ])een  of  the  most  pleasant  character, 
^^ot  a  ripple  has  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  the  earnest  work  of  the 
school.     I  find  my  faculty  ready  and  anxious  to  co-operale  with  me 

• 

JQ  all  plans  for  upward  progress  and  usefulness.  Our  motto  is 
**  Onward,"  and  we  intend  to  make  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 
^hat  its  situation  demands,  one  of  the  most  prominent  professional 
schools  in  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
you  all  for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  me.  My  relations  with  a 
^arge  majority  of  this  Joint  Board  have  been  so  intimate  and  pleasant 
that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  life  to  have  been 
your  co-worker  in  building  up  the  educational  interests  of  this  great 
commonwealth.  Yours  respectfully, 

Edw.  T.  Pikrch. 
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Notes. 


We  have  been  favored  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished visitors  during  the  past  month.  Professor  Edwards,  of  Berke- 
ley, gave  an  interesting  ta;lk  one  morning.  His  taste  for  mathematics 
was  shown  by  the  following  remark,  which  applies  to  other  studies 
equally  well:  *'If  the  relations  said  to  exist,  or  which  appear  to  exist, 
or  desired  to  exist,  do  exist,  what  are  the  necessary,  previously -estab- 
lished and  sufficient  relations?'*  This  furnishes  food  for  many  min- 
utes' quiet  and  deep  thought.  The  short  speech  of  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Min- 
nesota, was  bright  and  interesting,  for,  as  he  has  had  a  wide  experience 
in  school  work,  he  knew  just  what  would  interest  us  as  students. 
Professor  Childs  entertained  us  by  mentioning  a  few  of  his  early  ex- 
periences at  San  Jose.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  benefits  which 
may  be  derived  from  physical  culture.  Colonel  Hirsey 's  remarks  showed 
that  he  was  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Normal  Schools.  In  a  few 
well  chosen  words  General  Mansfield,  the  President  of  our  Board, 
showed  his  appreciation  of  our  part  in  the  parade  on  Children's  Day.  If 
here,  he  has  promised  to  march  with  us  next  year.  We  sincerely. hope 
that  next  April  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  division.  We 
were  disappointed  in  not  hearing  General  Bidwell.  Probably  if  he 
visits  our  city  again  he  will  spend  a  little  time  on  Normal  Hill. 

The  handsome  banners  which  the  different  classes  and  societies 
carried  on  Children's  Day  of  La  Fiesta  week  now  ornament  the  assem- 
bly room. 

The  Middle  classes  have  begun  the  study  of  Psychology.  They 
will  soon  realize  that  it  is  an  important  and  fascinating  study.  At 
present  some  of  the  faces  wear  rather  puzzled  expressions,  caused  by 
the  many  new  psychological  terms. 

The  Normal  students  attended  the  Fiesta,  wearing  a  unique  style  - 
of  hat.  Representations  in  cardboard  of  the  historic  Cross  of  Malta,  ^ 
covered  with  black  cloth,  fastened  to  a  comfortable  skull  cap,  and  -J 
adorned  with  a  gold  cord  and  tassel  made  a  cap  which,  so  far  as  we^ 
know,  is  quite  unique  among  school  caps,  and  which  is,  to  our  mind,  «. 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  reverend  and  senior  mortar-board.  — 
When  on  the  head  it  has  all  the  effect  of  the  traditional  .student's  cap,^  • 
while  at  the  .same  time  it  retains  a  marked  individuality;  and,  wheiK"^ 
analyzed,  its  symbolism  give  it  a  peculiar  fitness  for  those  who  aspir^^ 
to  the  rank  of  teacher. 

Though  once  the  emblem  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  one  of  th^^  - 
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«ar1iest  and  most  important  of  the  mauy  orders  of  knigbtliood  that 
grew  out  of  the  Crusades,  h  is  now  praclically  in  disuse,  heuce  its  adop- 
tion encroaches  upon  no  oue.  Originating,  as  the  order  of  Hospital- 
lers did,  iu  a  spirit  of  broad  charity  that  ministered  freely  to  the  sick 
>Bnd  the  poor,  with  no  distinction  between  men  and  womeu,  it  was  fit- 
ling  that  when  forced  by  the  cruelty  of  the  times  to  become  a  warlike 
,bcKiy  they  should  restrict  their  war,  as  they  did.  lo  a  single  purpose 
lod  a  single  foe.  Their  badge  indicated  both  iheir  original  spirit  of 
Clarity  and  their  engrafted  spirit  of  war,  and  in  this  double  signifi- 
cance we  adopt  it. 

The  Cross,  made  of  four  narrow  heads  set  point  to  point,  suffi' 
ciently  indicates  the  spirit  of  determined  opposition  to  ignorance  and' 
wrong  that  must  characterize  a  teacher.    But  these  symbols  of  a  fight- 
ing spirit  are  doubly  outnumbered  by  its  eight  points,  which  to  the 
reverent  hearts  of  the  wearers  must  always   be  a  reminder  of   the 
blessed  spirit  of  love  expressed  in  the  immortal  beatitudes  of  our 
Savior,  a  spirit  that  above  all  things  else  must  distinguish  the  truli 
successful  teacher. 

We  might  extend  the  parallel  between  the  ancient  knights  and 
tfce  modern  teachers,  by  calling  attention  to  their  spirit  of  ready  adap- 
tation by  which,  when  driven  from  the  mainland  to  their  island  refuge, 
tXiey  soon  became  no  less  eflScient  on  the  sea  than  they  had  formerly 
"l>€en  on  the  land;  or  we  might  refer  to  their  custom  of  perfect  open- 
Kxess  and  absolute  simplicity  in  everything  pertaining  to  their  rites  and 
<^«remonies:  or,  again,  to  their  spirit  of  persistence  which  kept  their 
rder  alive  from  1048  to  1798,  long  after  similar  orders  had  fallen  into 
ecay.  But  we  refrain,  lest  our  cap  become  so  loaded  with  high  ideals, 
to  weigh  down  the  heads  of  its  wearers. 
Still  we  must  remember  that  a  distinctive  dress,  like  all  othex- 
iatinctions.  carries  with  it  a  degree  of  obligation.  The  behavior  of 
ich  wearer  of  our  school  cap  must  reflect  either  honor  or  reproach 
«apon  our  school.  Certainly,  in  view  of  the  history  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Cross  of  Malta,  everyone  who  wears  it  should  bear  in  mind  and 
'ply  to  himself  the  nolile  motto,  "Noblesse  oblige," 
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The  following  stoty  is  adapted  from  .Esop's  Fables,  and  is  io'< 
tK<kd  to  be  told  lo  primary  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  I 
;  underlying  truths  and  moral  maxims  for  awakening  the  child's 
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interest  in  nature,  especially  in  the  habits  of  bees  and  spiders,  and  for 
introducing  a  skillful  co-ordination  of  elementary  science  work,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  language,  and  other  primary  studies. 

This  story  possesses  great  possibilities,  of  which  merely  an  out- 
line is  here  given,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
the  eflForts  of  any  teacher  who  thinks  it  worthy  of  introduction  into 
her  school-room  : 

The  Spider  and  the  Bee. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  Spider  and  a  Bee  disputed  warmly  as  to  which 
was  the  better  artist.  In  support  of  her  argument  the  Spider  asserted 
her  skill,  declaring  that  no  one  knew  as  well  as  herself  how  to  con- 
struct lines,  angles,  squares,  and  circles.  She  said  that  the  delicate 
web,  in  the  weaving  of  which  she  was  daily  engaged,  was  a  specimen 
of  art  such  as  no  creature  could  excel.  In  conclusion  she  said:  **Your 
boasted  honey,  Mr.  Bee,  is  stolen  from  every  flower  and  herb  of  the 
fields.     Yes,  you  are  even  under  obligation  to  the  meanest  weeds." 

To  this  the  Bee,  pausing  for  a  moment  as  he  hovered  over  a  frag- 
rant flower,  replied  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  **  I  hope  that  my  art  of 
gathering  honey  from  even  the  meanest  weeds  will  at  least  be  con- 
*  sidered  an  excellence.  As  to  my  stealing  sweets  from  the  flowers  and 
herbs,  let  me  ask  if  you  have  ever  known  a  single  flower  to  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  its  fragrance  on  account  of  my  delicate,  skillful  oper- 
ation? Then  in  answer  to  your  boasted  knowledge  of  lines  and 
angles,  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  I,  too,  show  some  knowl- 
edge of  them  in  the  beautiful  rt-gularity  of  my  cleverly  built  combs. 
*•  Truly  I  believe  that  nowhere  else  in  nature  can  space  be  found  so 
carefully  used  as  within  the  walls  of  a  bee-hive. 

"Then  you  must  remember,  my  work  lasts  longer  than  yours; 
your  beautiful  gossamer  web  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  a  breath  of 
wind,  or  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  but  my  work  is,  I  think,  stronger  and 
more  lasting.  Then  man  .so  likes  the  sweetness  of  my  honey  that  he 
often  takes  it  for  his  own  use,  while  he  puts  my  wax  to  many  various 
uses,  so  you  see  that  I  am  of  use  to  others  besides  my.self. 

"  Now,  Mistress  Spider,  let  me  advise  you  to  cease  your  boast- 
ing, and  return  to  the  spinning  of  your  beautiful  web.     In  that  work 
you  show  great  patience  and  skill,  but  do  you  not  think  it  would  add 
another  charm  to  it  all  if  you  did  not  boast  of  your  powers,  but  hum- 
worked  your  best,  knowing  that  however  good  your  own  work 
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rziay  be,  somewhere  in  the  world,  if  you  would  only  look  for  it,   you 
-would  find  just  as  good,  or  even  better. 

**  Now  good-bye,  friend  Spider,  for  I  must  haste  to  my  work, 
ov^^r  which  I  must  sing  and  hum  the  livelong  day,  knowing  that  God 
IrxsLS  given  wonderful  powers  to  even  the  smallest  of  his  creatures. 
'^V^lien  we  meet  again,  let  it  be  as  friends,  not  as  rivals." 

TREATMENT. 

Stage  ok  Apperception. 

(/.)     Preparation, — First  have  a  brief  talk  on  bees  and  spiders, 
oa.lling  attention  to  their  appearance,   their  habits,  their  usefulness, 
tti«r  modes  of  living,  etc. 

(^.)  Presaitation. — Tell  the  whole  story  in  a  bright,  interesting 
'Jianner,  after  which  have  the  children  make  oral  or  written  reproduc- 
tions. 

Stage  ok  Elaboration. 

This  story  furnishes  excellent  material  for  :  I. — Elementary 
^ience.  II. — Number.  III. — Elementary  Geometry,  and  IV, — Lan- 
guage work. 

I.  In  elementary  science  the  story  suggests  the  following  points  : 
(/.)     Spiders. — What  is  the  appearance  of  spiders?     Where  do 

spiders  live  and  what  do  they  eat?  How  many  feet  have  they, 
and  what  use  do  they  make  of  the  dimples  on  their  backs?  Have 
their  webs  described,  and  tell  about  the  glue  for  spinning  the  thread  of 
their  webs,  and  where  it  is  carried. 

(p.)  Dees, — General  appearance  of  bees,  and  comparison  drawn 
^tvi^een  bees  and  spiders,  as  to  which  has  wings,  a  proboscis,  etc. 
^heir  life  and  habits,  how  the  honey  is  carried,  and  what  flowers  are 
^ost  frequented  by  bees. 

II.  The  following  number  examples  grow  out  of  it :  i.— How 
niai^y  legs  has  a  spider?  2.  — How  many  legs  has  a  bee  ?  3. — How 
niany  wings  has  a  bee  ?  4.-:--How  many  legs  have  two  spiders  ;  three, 
^tc.  >  ^  _  How  many  legs  have  one  spider  and  one  bee?  one  spider  and 
two  \)ees,  etc.  ? 

An  almost  endless  variety  of  combinations  may  be  made,  accord- 
^^5   to  the  arithmetical  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

III.  The  construction  of  the  spider's  web  and  bee's  cell  furnishes 
a^  Exercise  in  elementary  geometry.  Draw  pictures  of  each  on  the 
ward,  noting  the  lines,  angles,  acute  and  obtuse,  triangles,  octagons, 
€^c.     Observe  the  exactness  of  the  lines,   the  size  of  the  angles,  the 
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parallelism  of  the  lines,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  marveUoi^'^^^ 
works  of  these  little  insects. 

Interest  the  children  in  watching  the  work  of  some  spider  s 
home,  and  finding  these  angles  and  forms,  that  he  may  draw  and  d» 
scribe  them  at  school  next  day. 

Let  the  children  decide  for  themselves  how  many  sides  a  bom 
cell  has,   and  whether  or  not  all  have  the  same  number.     Let  t1 
children  do  their  own  investigating,   and  let  them  decide  for  tbei 
selves,  after  careful  thought,  which  is  the  better,  the  work  of  the 
or  of  the  spider. 

IV.     Language  work  is  introduced  every  time  the  child  tells 
fact. 

Appucation  and  Formulation  of  Maxims. 

The  notional  content  is  that  of  moral  maxims,  and  their  applies 
tion  to  the  children. 

I. — Do  not  speak  insultingly  to  others,   or  slightingly  of  them. 
2. — Do  not  be  conceited.     3. — Do  not  indulge  in  self-praise.     4. — ] 
not  despise  any  labor,  for  all  true  labor  is  noble  and  holy. 

Stories  such  as  these,  if  rightly  and  fully  developed,  will  be  founi 
intensely  interesting,  highly  successful,  and  will  do  much  toward  solv-  ^^^' 
ing  the  great  educational  question  of  today,   which  is  the  successful     -^^ 
co-ordination  of  school  studies. 


Pedagogical  Department,  University  of  California. 


A.  G.  VAN   GORDER  (bY  RKQUEST.) 


In  the  April  number  of  the  LoJidoJi  Journal  of  Education^  Professor 
Sully  has  an  article  on  **Infant  Psychology'*  that  is  of  peculiar  interest 
to  us.  The  interest  that  the  subject  matter  itself  awakens  is  g^atly 
heightened  when  we  recognize  the  significance  of  the  tribute  rendered 
our  researches  as  Americans  by  an  educator  preeminent  in,  psychologi- 
cal fields  of  thought. 

Among  other  things  the  author  makes  particular  and  commenda- 
tory mention  of  "Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child,*'  by  Millicent 
^ashburn  Shinn.     This  young  lady^  a  graduate  ot  the  University  of 
llifornia,  and  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly^ 
ts  devoted  her  unusually  well-trained  powers  of  observation  to  the 
rady  of  the  development  of  a  child  from  infancy. 
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In  the  introduction  to  Miss  Shinn's  thesis,  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte 
thus  speaks:  **  What  is  wanted  most  of  all  in  this,  as  in  every  science, 
is  a  body  of  carefully  observed  facts.  But  to  be  an  accomplished  investi- 
gator in  this  field  requires  a  rare  combination  of  qualities.  There 
must  be  a  wide  intelligence,  combined  with  patience  in  observing,  and 
honesty  in  recording.  There  must  be  also  an  earnest,  scientific  spirit, 
a  loving  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  investigation,  yet  under  watch- 
ful restraint,  lest  it  cloud  the  judgment,  keenness  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion, yet  soberness  of  judgment  in  interpretation. 

**Now  I  am  quite  convinced  from  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
her,  and  especially  from  a  careful  examination  of  her  work,  that  Miss 
Shinn  possesses  many  of  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  The 
careful,  painstaking,  patient,  intelligent  character  of  her  observations 
must  be  evident  to  every  reader.** 

It  would  seem  as  if  no  further  remarks  were  necessary  to  com- 
mend this  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  pedagogical  world,  and  yet 
to  these  words  of  the  greatest  scientist  of  the  age  we  add  a  few  brief 
quotations  from  Professor  Sully's  article  in  \hti  London  fournah  **This 
work  by  Miss  Shinn  is  a  piece  of  first  hand  observation:  that  of  a  sin- 
gle child,  the  writer's  niece,  during  the  first  two  years.  This  is  the 
first  example  of  a  careful  and  thoroughly  scientific  study  of  the  infant 

mind,  by  a  woman,  that  the  present  writer  has  come  across.  As  a 
piece  of  woman's  work  it  is  especially  interesting.  It  illustrates  that 
opportunity  of  prolonged  observation  of  infant  ways,  which  comes 
more  readily  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man.'* 

In  another  place  Professor  Sully  resumes:  '* Among  other  points 
very  fully  noted  are  the  first  interest  in,  and  understanding  of  pictures, 
and  the  first  perceptions  of  form.  Miss  Shinn  planned  out  very  sim- 
ple exercises  in  the  discrimination  of  forms,  in  a  study  of  which  the 
teacher  of  infants  may  find  her  profit.  Altogether,  this  university 
study  is  a  very  creditable  performance.  How  long,  one  wonders,  will 
it  be  before  an  Englishwoman  carries  out  a  piece  of  investigation  on  sim- 
ilar lines  with  a  similar  trained  power  of  observation?  Mothers  and 
young  teachers  who  are  setting  about  the  difficult  work  of  observing 
a  child's  mind  could  hardly  have  a  better  preparation  than  by  carefully 
studying  Miss  Shinn*s  monographs.  It  is  a  model  of  painstaking 
thoroughness,  of  fineness  and  delicacy,  both  of  observation  and  inter- 
pretation and  scientific  caution. 

The  author  concludes  with  the  regret  that  England  is  so  far 
behind  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  child's  mind,  and  sug- 
gests that  young  teachers  go  on  gathering  material,  *'only,*'  he  says, 
**let  them  be  carefully  trained  so  as  to  know  what  a  good,  methodical 
observation,  really  means,  and  not  merely  to  skim  over  the  outside  of 
facts. 
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DPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

AND  TRUSTEES. 


Co-Education  in  Secondary  Schools. 


BY  HARRIET  SHAW  TAYXTON,  COLUSA  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal  I  notice  an  interesting  arti- 
cle by  Miss  Emily  Clark,  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School,  entitled,  **A 
Disadvantage  in  Co-education  in  Secondary  Schools,"  the  disadvantage 
referred  to  being  the  danger  of  over-work  and  over-nervous  strain  on 
the  part  of  the  girls.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  says:  **The  girl 
must  acquire  the  sang  froid  oi  her  companion  in  study  before  she  can 
share  the  education  with  entire  security  as  to  her  future.*'  I  should 
have  been  glad  had  this  statement  been  followed  by  some  account  of 
the  writer's  obseivation,  showing,  perhaps,  that  co-education  does 
cultivate  this  mental  condition. 

The  weak  ner\-es  of  the  girls  are  a  sad  inheritance  from  countless 
generations  of  female  ancestors  who  were  shielded  from  the  necessity 
of  battling  with  the  elements  and  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and  were 
thereby  robbed  inadvertently  of  the  greatest  boon  known  to  human- 
ity— the  exercise  needful  for  growth — development.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  has  been  reversed  in  the 
human  family,  where  alone  we  find  the  survival,  not  of  the  fittest, 
but  of  the  unfittest,  for  it  has  been  the  most  7vomanlv  women  who 
have  married  the  youngest  aud  borne  the  most  children— children 
whose  very  existence  was  the  result  of  diseased  conditions — the  fem- 
inity of  womankind  thus  being  augmented  with  each  generation. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  nerves  of  women  should  be  weak.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  the  malady  is  likely  to  be  cured  by  a  continuation  of 
the  same  treatment. 

What  our  girls  need  is  to  be  subjected  to,  not  to  be  shielded  from 
the  tests  of  brain  and  brawn.  The  real  controversy  is  whether  or  not 
cf)-educalion  is  calculated  to  bring  girls  into  the  normal  condition, 
viz.:   the  condition  of  sang  froid  that  the  boys  are  in. 

Says  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stet.son  :  '*  Man  (masculine)  is  a 
normal  creature  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  robbed  of  his  birth-right  of 
inheritance  through  the  weakness  of  his  mother." 
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Statistics  gathered  from  various  institutions  of  higher  education 
s^^m  to  indicate  that  co-education  does  tend  to  bring  about  the  desir- 
^^l^  result  mentioned. 

In  a  vigorous  article  by  Horace  Davis,  ex-President  of  the  Uni- 
^'^^sity  of  California,  in  the  Overland  {or  October,   1890,   it  is  shown 
^^^t  in  the  eleven  years  ending  with   1884,  of  825  men  entering  the 
^ diversity,  300  graduated,  or  35  per  cent.;  but  of  the  104  women,  69 
S^^duated,  or  66  per  cent.,  nearly  twice  the  proportion.     Mr.   Davis 
s^ys  :   **  Now  is  there  anything  substantial  in  the  old  fear  that  women's 
Physique  would  not  bear  the  strain  ?     The  answer  to  this  can  be  seen 
^ti  the  records  of  Berkeley,  and  still  better  in  the  health  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  Associated  Alumnae  of  American  colleges.     705  gradu- 
ate women  responded  to  the  call  for  information  on  the  subject,  and 
^hile  there  were  some  who  reported  loss  of  health  in  college  from 
overwork,  there  were  more  who  graduated  in  better  health  than  when 
they  entered.    Again,  the  statistics  of  Oberlin,  the  oldest  co- educational 
college  in  America,  running  from  1841   to   1873,  the  latest  figures  I 
have,  show  that  the  mortality  among  men  and  women  graduates  for 
these  32  years  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  and  in  sixteen  years  at  Ber- 
keley, from  1874  to   1889,  the  mortality  has  been  greater  among  the 
male  graduates  than  among  the  women.     *     jk     *     Now  let  us  face 
the  facts;  the  women  stand  the  study  as  well  as  the  men.     *     *     * 
Their  diligence  and  persistence,  and  their  more  regular  habits  of  life, 
give  them  an  advantage  that  more  than  counter-balances  the  nervous- 
ness and  worry  which  are  their  greatest  enemy.*'     What  is  true  as 
here  shown  in  college  life  will  hold  good  in  lower  schools. 

Mental  strength  is  gained  like  strength  of  any  order,  by  exercise, 
by  struggle,  by  combat.  Doubtless  these  at  times  are  grievous,  but 
they  are  indispensable  to  growth.  When  female  education  was  an 
experiment,  a  tender  plant  in  regard  to  which  even  its  friends  felt  un- 
easy, the  seminary  was  a  suitable  nursery,  but  the  indications  now  are 
that  the  transplanting  time  has  fully  come. 


Institutes. 

Solano. — The  31st  annual  session  of  the  Solano  County  Teachers'.* 
Institute  was  held  in  the  Armijo's  Union  High  School  Building,  April 
9th  to  April   13th.     There  were  present   106  teachers.     On  Monday 
night  the  citizens  and  local  teachers  of  Suisun,  Fairfield  and  vicinity 
royally  entertained  the  visiting  teachers,     A  program  consisting  of 
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an  address  of  welcome  by  County  Superintendent  Webster,  response  by 
G.  S.  Connor,  of  the  Dixon  Grammar  School,  an  address  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Winship,  of  Boston,  interspersed  with  local  solos  and  orchestral  selec- 
tions, was  presented.  Following  this,  ice  cream  was  served,  where- 
upon general  handshiking  followed,  and  dancing  then  became  the  reg- 
ular order.  On  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  Winship  lectured  to  a  crowded 
bouse,  on  ''Girls,  Old  and  Young.**  On  Wednesday  evening  ''The 
Friday  Night  Cliib**  gave  a  reception  to  the  teachers.  On  ThuTsday 
evening  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  State  University,  lectured  to  a 
crowded  house  on  "Three  Great  Teachers.**  Both  evening  lectures 
were  well  received  and  proved  to  the  people  that  master  minds  were 
presenting  new  and  mature  thoughts  with  sincerity  and  great  elo- 
quence. The  daily  sessions  of  the  institute  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  A. 
E.  Winship,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Cornelia  Walker  and  Prof.  E.  E. 
Brown.  They  all  did  good  work  and  the  teachers  carried  home  with 
them  many  new  and  valuable  ideas  and  plans,  and  withal  a  broader  in- 
spiration for  the  coming  year.  Among  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  were  the  following: 

Resolved.  That  we  adopt  the  studies  as  arranged  by  Prof.  Brown  for  our  next 
Institute,  and  that  the  subjects  for  study  be  assigned  as  follows: 

Subject  I.  McMurry's  "General  Methods  and  Special  Methods  in  History  and 
Literature,'"  with  regard  to  what  things  are  children  interested  in,  t3  the  teachers 
of  Fairfield,  Suisun  and  Benecia. 

Subject  2.  White's  ''School  Management,*'  with  regard  to  what  kind  of  in- 
fluence does  each  pupil  most  readily  respond,  to  the  teachers  of  Vacaville  and 
Elmira.  • 

Subject  3.  Laurie's  "Institutes  of  Education,"  with  regard  to  how  many  of 
the  pupils  are  interested  in  making  generalization  or  are  interested  in  generaliza- 
tion, to  the  teachers  of  Vallejo. 

Subject  4.  Lange's  "Apperception,"  with  regard  to  what  ways  do  you  find  in 
which  the  principle  of  apperception  can  be  applied  to  school  work,  to  the  teachers 
of  Dixon  and  Rio  Vista. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Minnie  E.  Townseud  the  county  has  lost  an 
experienced  and  efficient  teacher,  and  that  this  body  deplores  the  loss  of  a  valued 
member  and  co-worker. 

Resolved^  That  this  Institute  pledge  itself  to  raise  $100  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  best  instructors  for  the  next  Institute,  if  the  Superintendent  finds  the  In- 
stitute fund  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Marin,  April  16-20. — There  is  no  full  report  at  hand  of  the 
Marin  Institute.  Supt.  Furlong  writes  that,  although  they  have  had 
tliuny  good   institutes  there,  the  teachers  are  unanimous  in  declar- 

*  is  one  eclipsed  them  all.     Dr.  Winship,  Earl  Barnes,  Miss  Mag- 
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gie  Shatleaberger,  and  Mr.  Cox,  representing  the  music  books  in  use 
in  Marin,  participated.     The.  session  lasted  a  full  week. 

San  Matbo;  April  7-17. — Prof.  Griggs,  of  Stanford,  and  Klee- 
berger,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  instructed  the  teachers.  Prof.  Griggs 
was  theevening  lecturer.  Supt.  Utter  was  generally  complimentedon  the 
success  of  the  institute. 

Yuba,  April  18-20. — Instructors,  P.  M.  Fisher,  Prof  Bradley,  of 
the  State  University,  and  Washington  Wilson,  of  the  Chico  Normal. 
Mr.  Fisher  delivered  an  evening  address  on  ''An  Old  Story  Retold;" 
Prof.   Bradley,  on  **The  Idyls  of  Tennyson.*'     Prof.   Bradley  spoke 
during  the  day  on  * 'School  Literature**  and  the  "English  Parliament." 
Washington  Wilson  spoke  on  "Psychology  as  related  to  Teachers* 
Work."     He  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  recent  declaration  of  a 
prominent  Eastern  educator,  to  the  eflfect  that  it  is  not  so  important 
what  we  think  as  that   we  do  think.     He  also  dwelt  with  eloquent 
stress  upon  the  attempt  to  so  classify  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  to  in- 
dicate distinct  and  separate  action,  and  thus  confuse  the  teacher  in  her 
work.     He  repeated  again  and  again  the  pithy  conclusion  of  Schurman 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  School  Review,  that  all  these  powers  are  one 
^nind.     Various  subjects  and  phases  of  school  work  were  discussed 
<iuring  the  day  sessions.     The  program  was  largely  impromptu,  and 
^though  no  names  of  teachers  were  printed  on  it,  many  of  them  par- 
ticipated in    the  discussion.     Supt.    Folsom,  whose  position   in  the 
-State  is  unique  in  that  he  is  both  city  superintendent  of  Marysville 
sind  county  superintendent  of  Yuba,  held  the  teachers  closely  to  the 
"^«7ork  in  hand.    Supt.  Coffey  was  a  welcome  attendant  upon  the  session. 


EDITOHIAIJ^. 


We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  our  readers  with  abstracts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  County  Institutes. 

Superintendents  would  confer  a  favor,  and  their  counties  re- 
ceive the  proper  notice,  by  sending  us  abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  teachers'  institutes.     We  are  always  ready  to  publish  such  reports. 

W^E  have  no  program  of  the  Educational  Congress  to  publish. 
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Probably  the  persons  in  charge  will  not  be  entirely  sure  of  their  si>eak* 
ers  until  the  Congress  actually  meets.  Mr.  Holway,  of  the  San  Jose 
Normal^  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Chico,  will  probably  both  be  on  program. 
These  are  excellent  .selections,  being  fairly  representative  of  that  body 
of  young  men  who  have  been  steadily  coming  to  the  front  in  the  edu- 
cational field  of  California  during  the  past  five  years. 

State  Supt.  Anderson  has  issued  a  call  for  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  Superintendents  to  meet  at  Sacramento.  May  7th,  for  a 
three  days'  session.  This  date  anticipates  the  usual  and  regular  Vime 
by  at  least  eight  months,  and  therefore  naturally  arouses  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  those  expected  to  attend.  The  State  Superintendent  gives 
as  reasons  for  this  change:  First,  that  he  desires  to  consult  the 
superintendents  upon  matters  that  he  contemplates  presenting  in  his 
biennial  report  to  the  Governor;  second,  that  he  wishes  to  give  the 
superintendents  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  Educational  Congress, 
which  is  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  immediately  after  the  convention. 

The    corps    of    State    School    Text    Bc/ok   editors    has    been 
busy  for  some  months  upon  the  revision  of  the  Readers.     Some  time 
since  an  advance  copy  of  the  text  of  the  revised  Second  Reader  was 
sent  to  the  editor  for  examination   and  criticism.     His  little  daughter, 
9  years  of  age,  picked  up  the  book  one  day,  and  was  soon  busy  with 
the  contents.     After  .some  time  she  called  out:  *'0,  mamma!  What  is 
this  book?     I   like  it.     There  are  regular  little  stories  in  it,  just  the 
way  I  think  a  Reader  ought  to  be.     Don't  you,  mamma?"     And  then 
she  added.     "Its  more  like  a  story-book."     In  the  absence  of  the 
pictures,  judgment  having  been  pa.ssed  upon  the  text  alone,  we  submit 
that  this  was  no  mean  compliment. 

The  Grand  Army,  at  its  recent  State  luicampment  meeting  in 
Oakland,  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  use  of  text-books  in  his- 
tory in  public  schools,  that  give  a  garbled,  unfair  or  sectional  account 
of  our  national  history.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  commending 
the  practice  of  saluting  the  flag  upon  the  opening  of  school.  One 
speaker,  however,  called  attention  to  the  supreme  importance,  not  of  a 
daily  form  of  salutation  that  might  grow  irksome,  but  of  the  inculca- 
tion of  such  a  standard  of  honesty  in  thought,  worJ  and  deed  as  will 
enable  the  young  men  educated  in  the  pul)lic  school  to  fathom  and 
-effectually  resist  the  sophistries  suggesting  disunion,  and  will  also 
h  him  with  high  ideals  of  personal  and  national  honor. 
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State  University  Day  at  the  Fair  was  largely  attended.     Stu- 
^nts,  alumni,  and  the  great  and  rapidly -increasing  circle  of  friends, 
^^tified  to  their  loyalty  by  an  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious,  and 
^He   **Rah!    Rah!   Rah!    Californiah!'*  dominated    all   other  sounds. 
The  wonderful  University  exhibit  in  the  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
building  was  a  busy  scene,  and  numerous  were  the  expressions  of  ad- 
miration at  the  remarkable  display  of  facilities  aflforded  by  the  great 
School.     The  banquet  in  the  evening  gave  an   opportunity  for  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  and  the  Director- General  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, to  pay  high  tribute  to  our  schools   in  general,  and  the  Univer- 
sity in  particular.     President  Kellogg  responded  briefly  in  happy  vein. 
Judging  from  the  crowd  and  its  spirit,  the  University  may  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  its  prosperous  outlook. 

Nkvkr  in  the  history* of  San  Francisco  has  that  city  witnessed 
S3ucli  a  series  of  entertainments  as  have  been  held  there  during  the  past 
two  months.  Religious  conferences,  press  conferences,  fraternal  society 
meetings,  and  educational  congresses  follow  each  other  in  such  quick 
^succession  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  person  to  keep  track  of 
'them  all.  The  metropolis  has  been  a  veritable  Mecca.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  supply  of  copy  furnished  by  the  Fair  itself,  the  press 
lias  had  no  difficulty  to  fill  its  columns.  The  great  dailies  have  been 
almost  encyclopedic  in  the  range  of  knowledge  they  have  covered  dur- 
ing these  spring  months.  In  this  sense  the  Fair  has  been  a  sort  of 
viniversity  to  the  masses,  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  brought  to- 
gether, and  our  people,  noted  for  their  cosmopolitan  ideas  and  spirit, 
liave  had  this  spirit  wonderfully  intensified.  No  man  can  estimate 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  influence  upon  the  people  of  this  Coast. 

The  summer  schools  for  teachers  at  Pacific  Grove,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  State,  .should  not  fail  to  receive  generous  support.    The  teacher 
Nvho  has  a  genuine  ambition  to  advance  in  her  profession,  especially  if 
sihe  has  never  received  any  professional  or  special  training,  should  feel 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  attend  one  of  these  schools.     The 
Icnowledge  obtained,  the  skill  acquired,  the  acquaintances  formed,  the 
touch  of  a   ma.ster  mind,  the  general  atmosphere  of  such  a  school,  all 
unite  to  give  the  student  qn  uplift  and  a  widened  vision   that  are  help- 
ful in  themselves,  and   that  if  followed   up  are  sure  to  bring  increased 
efficiency,  if  not  promotion.     In   the  business  of  leaching,  as  well  as 
other    vocations,  it  is  wise  to  stay  in  the  stream  as  near  the  middle  of 
the  channel  as   may   be.     Superintendent  Wagner  and   the  County 
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Board  of  San  Diego  were  shrewd  from  a  business  point  of  ^<*w  as 

well  as  moved  by  a  professional  spirit,  when  they  oflFered  several  ye^= — ars 
ago  to  place  all  those  teachers  on  the  preferred  list  who  attended  ^he 
three  weeks'  session  of  the  summer  school  at  Coronado. 


The  most  significant  thing  done  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  JC     or- 
mal  School  Boards,  held  recently  at  Los  Angeles,  was  the  extens-  :ion 
of  the  Normal  School  course  from  three  to  four  years.     Whatever  nc::aay 
be  said  for  the  desirability  of  such  a  change,  in  so  far  as  it  shall  i  ^' 
prove  the  teaching  force  in  the  future,  we  venture  to  say  it  will  not       be 
acceptable  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  sons  and  daughtz^rs 
a  year  longer  at  the  Normal  School,  and  who  are  confronted  ever>'  A  ^y 
with  the   fact  that  their  neighbors  secure  schools   readily  for  tlm^^^ 
children  without  any  expense  of  Normal  training  at  all.     One  fSe^^^ 
will  tend  to  reconcile  this  class  to  the  increased  demand,  and  that     *^ 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  local   High  School  to  do  part  of  tl»^ 
work  (and  receive  credit  for  it)  of  the  four  j'^ears*  course.     Friends  o  -^ 
the  Normal  Schools  should  strike  hands  in  this  matter  with  friends  o 
the  High  Schools.     We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  in  this  numbei 
the  report  of  Principal  Pierce,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal,  submitted 
at  the  joint  meeting.     He  has  for  sometime  been  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  the  Normal  School  student  increased  academic  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  skillj  in  the  art  of  instruction. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  1894  meeting 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  6th  to  13th,  as  published  in  the  April 
Journal.  Asbury  Park  is  one  of  the  beautiful  seaside  resorts  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  about  forty  miles  from  New  York  city  and  two  hours 
ride  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  spacious  and  magnificent  hotel  accom- 
modation, and  all  members  of  the  Association  will  be  granted  half- 
rates  at  hotels  on  presentation  of  their  membership  certificates  during 
the  meeting.  The  Trunk  Line  Railway  As.sociation,  including  all 
Eastern  railways,  has  granted  a  half-rate,  plus  $2,  N.  E.  A.  member- 
ship fee.  The  tickets  will  be  good  to  return  until  September  ist.  The 
Western  roads  have  all  been  asked  to  grant  the  same  rates,  and  are 
now  acting  through  other  associations  on  the  question,  and  will  doubt- 
less make  the  .same  rate  as  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  There  •will 
be  fine  facilities  for  sea  bathing,  boat-riding  and  coastwise  excursions. 

The  local  committee  are  planning  to  make  the  visit  at  Asbury  Park 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  events.  The  program  of  the  Association 
Meeting  will  be  made  up  of  addresses  and  lectures  by  men  and  women 
of  national  renown  as  educ  <^  tors  and  orators. 
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Thbrb  is  some  probability  of  the  establishment  of  a  naval  school 
in  California.  Should  our  representatives  in  Washington  succeed  in 
their  eflTorts  in  this  direction,  it  is  probable  that  the  conditions  of  ad 
mission  to  the  school  will  be  similar  to  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  following  information  is  of  in- 
terest: 

**U.  S.  Cadets,  naval  or  military,  must  apply  to  Senators  or  Con- 
gressmen, be  examined,  and  have  parents'  consent.  One  cadet  is  as- 
signed to  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  to 
be  named  by  the  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  time  being,  and 
ten  appointments  at  large  by  the  President.  Applicants  must  be  able 
tp  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  various  branches.  They  must  be 
between  17  and  22  years  of  age,  and  at  least  5  feet  in  height,  and  free 
from  infirmity.  Each  cadet  admitted  must  bind  himself  to  serve  the 
United  States  eight  years,  from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  Academy. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  largely  mathematical  and  professional. 
The  discipline  is  very  strict,  even  more  so  than  in  the  army,  and  the 
enforcement  of  penalties  for  offenses  is  inflexible.  The  pay  is  $540 
per  year.  Appointees  to  the  Militar}'  Academy  must  be  between  17 
and  22  years  of  age,  and  for  the  naval  14  and  18,  free  from  any  infirm- 
it}-,  well- formed,  and  of  robust  constitution.  In  the  Military  Acad- 
e:ny,  each  Congressional  District,  Territory  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  entitled  to  one,  to  be  named  by  the  Representative,  besides  ten 
appointments  at  large  by  the  President.  In  the  Naval  Academy  the 
distribution  is  the  same,  and  similarly  made.  The  appointments  are 
made  usually  one  year  in  advance  of  admission,  either  afier  competi- 
tive examination,  or  direct,  at  the  option  of  the  Congressman.  The 
military  course  is  four  years,  and  is  largely  mathematical  and  profes- 
sional. The  naval  course  is  six  years,  the  last  two  spent  at  sea.  On 
entering  the  Academy  cadets  sign  articles  to  serve  in  the  United  States 
Navy  eight  years,  including  the  Academy  course." 

In  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Winship  before  the  teachers  of  the  city 
of  Oakland,  he  made  this  statement,  that  no  graduate  of  a  Grammar 
school  could  be  found  among  the  tramps.  Of  coarse  the  Dr.  re- 
ferred in  this  ca.se  to  the  genus  tramp;  he  had  no  reference  to  the  In- 
dustrial Army  of  Oakland.  For  in  this  .so-called  *'army"  there  are  not  a 
few  men  whose  dress,  carriage  and  speech  indicate  plainly  that  they  have 
seen  better  days.  The  Dr.  was  so  confident  that  he  ventured  to  offer 
a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  specimen  found.  While  we 
^gree  with  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  statement,  namely,  that 
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a  boy  who  has  formed  the  habits  necessary  to  complete  a  grammar 
school  course  has  a  certain  equipment  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  is  to 
a  large  degree  proof  against  an  inclination  to  vagrancy,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  upon  investigation  the  Dr.  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  for- 
feit. Few  men  enter  deliberately  upon  the  life  of  a  tramp.  In  nearly 
every  case  they  take  the  road  from  bare  necessity,  and  grow  attached 
to  it  through  habit.  The  schools  do  much  for  a  boy,  but  they  and  so- 
ciety generally  need  to  do  something  more.  We  have  tor  many  yearai 
sometimes  consciously,  often  unconsciously,  whetted  the  boj's'  appe- 
tite for  the  pictured  sweets  of  professional  life.  We  need  to  dwell 
more  upon  the  opportunities  and  equal  desirability  of  other  lines  of 
employment.  We  need  to  exalt  manual  industry  and  skill.  The 
American  boy,  naturally  nimble  witted,  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
nity  to  pursue  a  trade.  The  age  is  essentially  industrial,  and  the  boy 
should  be  prepared,  and  permitted  to  take  a  useful  part  in  it. 

Ix  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  we  referred  to  the  plan  upon 
which  the  schools  of  Pueblo  are  being  conducted.  The  essential  point 
in  the  plan  is  the  freedom  and  opportunity  given  to  each  pupil.  The 
individual  is  recognized  rather  than  the  class.  In  the  attempt  that 
will  doubtless  be  made  in  many  localities  to  adopt  this  same  plan,  or  a 
modification  of  it,  care  should  be  taken  to  do  justice  to. systems  now 
in  operation.  It  is  not  true  that  in  the  closely-grnded  system  no  in- 
dividual help  is  given.  It  is  not  true  that  pupils  differing  widely  in 
ability  are  found  in  the  same  grade.  It  is  not  true  that  the  day  is 
taken  up  chiefly  in  hearing  recitations,  and  that  little  time,  if  any 
time,  is  afforded  for  study  in  the  school-rooui. 

The  chief  advantage  in  the  loosely-classified  country  school  indi- 
cates also  what  is  the  weak  point  in  the  ordinary  city  system;  and  this 
fault  affects  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil.  In  the  school  containing 
all  grades,  the  advantage  to  the  pupil  conies  from  the  presence,  the  ex- 
ample and  the  recitations  of  those  in  the  classes  below  and  above  him, 
especially  the  latter.  There  is  a  constant  inducement  and  incentive 
to  advanced  work.  The  world  of  thought  is  presented  to  him  with  a 
wide  horizon.  He  learns  in  school  as-  he  learns  out  of  school,  from 
the  example  of  those  older  and  more  advanced.  Stretch  forth  his 
powers  as  he  may,  he  will  find  some  one  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

His  unoccupied  moments  are  improved  by  listening  to  recitations 
in  advanced  work.  He  anticipates  work,  having  a  preparation  for  the 
next  step  before  he  is  permitted  to  lake  it;  a  preparation  that  the 
work  of  his  own  class  did  not  give. 
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There  comes  an  advantage  to  the  teacher  as  well  because  she  is 
aware  of  this  incidental  preparation  of  each  pupil,  and  because  of  the 
variety  and  scope  of  the  work  she  has  in  hand.  There  is  a  keen  de- 
light to  her  in  supervising  this  play  of  activity,  this  free  and  full  op- 
portunity for  advancement. 

A  chief  objection  to  the  class  with  but  one  grade  in  it  is.  because 
there  is  but  one  grade.  The  work  is  too  cramped,  the  horizon  too 
circumscribed,  the  noble  contagion  of  unrestained  ambition  lacking. 
School  becomes  a  grind,  and  the  teacher,  nervous  and  worn  out,  because 
of  spiritless  monotony  of  repetition.  If  the  graded  system  in  cities  is  a 
convenience  that  cannot  altogether  be  discarded,  we  would  suggest 
something  like  the  following  plan:  That  the  course  below  the  High 
School  have  three  divisions — primary,  intermediate  and  grammar — 
each  covering  three  years,  with  an  additional  High  School  course  of 
three  years.  That  each  teacher  below  the  High  School  be  given  a 
class  of  pupils,  whose  range  shall  cover  three  years;  pupils  to  be  ad- 
vanced within  that  range  as  rapidly  as  they  show  the  necessary  ability. 
Under  this  plan  there  should  be  no  systematic  annual  or  semi- 
annual promotions.  The  close  of  the  three  years  working  a  definite 
period  of  transfer.  Opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  the  pupil  to  be 
aided  by  those  in  advance  of  him.  The  classification  could  be  made 
elastic  within  the  bounds  prescribed.  At  the  end  of  the  second  period 
of  three  years  we  would  reach  a  time  when  the  school  life  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  children  closes.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  induce 
the  teacher  to  enrich  and  strengthen  her  work  so  as  to  give  the  great- 
est  possible  benefit  to  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  instruction. 

Under  such  a  plan  the  hand  of  the  supervisory  officer  would  be 
directly  felt  in  promotions  only  two  or  three  times  during  the  school 
course,  /.  e.,  at  the  close  of  each  division.  Each  child  would  be  under 
the  same  teachers  charge  two  or  three  year^,  long  enough  for  both  to 
become  acquainted.  The  teacher  would  feel  that  she  was  responsible, 
and  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for  the  child. 
Having  greater  scope,  there  would  be  an  enlarged  freedom  and  an  in- 
creased animation,  in  place  of  the  listlessness  now  so  painfully  appar- 
ent. 

We  submit  this  plan  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  feel  that 
some  change  from  the  present  system  is  desirable. 
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To  the  Public  School  Teachers  of  California. 


As  many  teachers  throughout  the  State  know,  the  editor  of  this 
Journal  has,  for  several  years  past,  taken  a  great  deal  of  personal 
interest  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  pioneer  educator,  J.  C.  Pelton. 
This  he  has  done  from  a  sense  of  duty,  urged  upon  him  by  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  venerable  member  of  our  profession, 
now  an  aged  and  feeble  victim  of  misfortune,  was  in  actual  need  of 
aid  to  secure  roof  and  subsistence  for  himself  and  family.  Circum- 
stances now  make  it  imperative  that  a  general  eflfort  in  his  behalf  be 
made,  in  order  to  save  his  little  home  from  threatened  foreclosure, 
and  to  provide  funds  for  another  edition  of  his  book,  * 'Sunbeams 
and  Shadows,"  by  the  sale  of  which  he  may  provide  food  and  rai- 
ment. Many  appeals  have  already  been  made  in  his  interest  by  the 
press  of  the  State,  notably  the  Examiner^  Petaluma  Courier^  Madera 
Tribune,  Hollister  Free  Lance,  San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune,  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel,  Livermore  Herald,  and  many  others  we  have  not  read.  Bdi- 
tor  J.  H.  Dungan,  of  the  \Ji\^T\\\ox^  Herald,  made  perhaps  the  most 
practical  suggestion,  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  contribute  a  fund  for  the  necessities  of  the  venerable  old 
teacher  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  public  school  system  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  generous  teachers  of  the  Livermore  public  school  acted  at 
once  uix)n  this  suggestion,  and  sent  the  needy  old  schoolmaster  $11.50, 
which  donation  the  grateful  recipient,  with  moistened  eyes  and  tremb- 
ling voice,  assured  the  writer  of  this  appeal,  came  just  in  time  to  re- 
plenish a  larder  that  was  absolutely  bare.  Other  teachers  and  many 
Superintendents  have  extended  a  helping  hand.  County  Superinten- 
dent Mack,  of  Amador,  with  kindly  heart,  sent  a  personal  letter  to 
each  of  his  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the  result  was  an  order  for  '^Sun- 
beams and  Shadows  "  for  every  school  library  in  Amador  County. 
Money  is  now  needed  for  the  purposes  stated  above,  to  lighten  the 
burdens  i)ressing  cruelly  upon  our  infirm  old  brother  teacher,  and  we 
urge  every  school  teacher  in  the  State  0/  California  to  contribute  something. 
There  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  State  who  cannot  give  a  dime  or  a 
nickel — many  can  easily  give  more.  A  dime  from  each  will  make  the 
handsome  sum  of  $600,  enough  to  keep  the  gaunt  wolf  from  the  door 
of  the  needy  one.     A  dollar  from  each  would  mean  comfort. 

Our  proposition  now  is  this:  The  Pacific  Educational  Journal 
will  receive  and  account  for  every  cent  which  the  teachers  of  the  State 
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[Superintendent  Anderson  ha; 
the  Journal  ihis  month.— Ei>.] 


I  report  for  this  department  of 


Prof.  George  Davidson  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
has  been  elected  an  honorary  corresponding  member  of  the  Bureau  des 
Longitudes,  Paris.  This  bureau  is  recognized  as  an  international  ar- 
biter and  fountain-head  of  iuforniation  concerning  geodetic  matters. 


r 
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The  Journal  Midwinter  Fair  Senes  of  Sketches  of  California  Tm 
ers  and  Schools. 


Siri'T.  Katie  L.  Mullen,  of  Pla- 
mas  county,  was  bom  and  received 
her  early  education  ia  the  historic 
milling  town  of  La  Porte,  Plumas 
county.  At  the  age  of  17  she 
entered  the  Stale  Normal  School, 
Sau  Jose,  aud  was  graduated  three 
vears  later.  Since  that  time  she 
lias  been  an  active  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  lier  native  county.  In 
June,  1S88.  she  was  appointed  a 
Tiieinber  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  a  position  which  she 
has  continued  to  fill.  In  Novem- 
t)er,  iHg;,  she  was  unanimotisly 
elected  lo  the  office  of  County 
School  Superintendent.  Owing  to 
the   reel-'-t  "(  th"   ■^u-ri-i-nrs  in 


^ 


observing  the  lechn  rUities  of  the 
law,  her  elecliou  wua  considered  il 
legal;  but  a  later  appointment  b\ 
the  Supervisors  was  sustained  in  u 
legal  conle.st,  and  in  May,  1S93 
she  entered  upon  the  discharge  01 
her  official  dutic's,  in  connection 
with  which  she  performs  her  dulie> 
as  Principal  of  the  public  schools  ol 
Quincy.  Miss  Mullen  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  woman  elected  to 
the  office  of  School  Superinteudeni 
in  Plumas  county. 

Co.  Sdpt,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Er.HN- 
BOFF,  of  Mariposa,  was  elected  Ui 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
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^M 

^ 

111 

iS86,  when  she  was  but  22  years      ^H 

H 

■ 

..k 

,    served    four    years,    and    in      ^| 

H 

■       JBttl  Til 

iSijo    was     re-elecled  without   op-       ^| 

^M 

H  JHKSk 

IH) 

ition.      She    has   been    success-       ^H 

^M 

■  ^^Wm 

liillv     engaged     in    public    school       ^M 

H 

K  -.--     1 

W) 

rk  as  teacher  and  Superintend-     ^^M 

H 

B- #C^    1 

since  i88i.     In  her  county,  oa     ^H 

^1 

AC 

ount  of  the  large  territory  em-      ^^| 

^^ 

!>raced.  and   its  mountainous  char-      ^^| 

AC 

er,  there  are  many  disadvantages 

■•fc^ 

;.Iv 

inst    which    a     superintendent 
St  contend  in  making  the  annual 
tations,  but  Mrs.  EgcnhoEf  has       ^^ 
'ays  endeavored  to  discharge  the     ^^M 

,<rc 

uous  duties  thus  entailed  to  the     ^H 

^^^^HPI^I^^^^^^I 

sa 

.«ifaction   of    her    constituency,     ^^M 

^^P 

;'" 

1  she  has  had  remarkable  success     ^H 
her  efibrls.                                               ^H 

Mrs.  Harkiet_A.  Ritchev,  of    ^^M 

Ci 

usa   county,  is    a  native  of  Illi-     ^^M 
s.     She  was  graduated  from  the     ^H 

.Ml.,    f(>M  :■  ,   A,l.LTgn.v, 

no 

>tatc    -NurDi^l  icliuul  in   Huiporia,  Kansas,  and  holds  a  Tesclier's  Life      ~^H 

Diploma     I'rom     that     State.      She 

taught  successfully  for  a  number  of 

years  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  and 

Oregon,  and  in  our  own  Stale.    At 

^^ 

present  she  has  charge  of  the  school 

J^^I^^^^^L 

in  Dry   Slough  district,  Colusa  Co. 

^B 

Miss     Kmm.\    M.    Garretson. 

^Hp 

Principal  of    the     Benicia    Puhlic 

Schools,    is    a     graduate    of    Mills 

L 

Seminary.       She  taught  five  years 

in    the    public    schools    of  Fresno 

and   Tulare  counties,  and    in    iS8i 

.■-'^"^ 

was   elected    a   teacher  in  the   Be- 

/-■ 

nida    public   .schools.      One  year 

apd  a  half  later  .she  was  promoted 

to  the  vice-principalsbip,  and  after 

two  years'  service  in  that  position 
was  made  principal  of  the  schools. 

—^ 
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including  the  High  School,  a  position  held  heretofore  only  by  i 
men.     This  position  she  continues  to  hold.     In   1891  she  was  eranU 
a  year's  leave  of  absence,  which  time  she  spent  in  study  and  Iravt 
L  in  Burope. 


Grant  P.  Hatch,  teacher  of  iIk-  puMic  ■,cliooI  in  Round  Valley, 
Inyo  county,  Calilornia,  is  a  native  of  Trinity  connty.  While  he  wu 
yet  young  his  parents  removed  to  San  Jose,  where  the  family  has 
since  resided.  After  completing  the  course  of  study  in  the  San  Jose 
High  School,  Mr.  Hatch  entered  the  State  Normal  School,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  with  the  class  of  1890,  After  a  year's  experience 
as  bookkeeper,  he  engaged  in  public  school  work  in  Fresno  county, 
and  later  in  Mono  county.      His  pennauent  home  is  in  San  Jose. 


I 


OUH  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


MAGAZIKE.<i. 
PRKSIDENT   Hali.   uf  Clark  University,  Worcester,  M.uis  .  has  in    the  April 
the  first  of  B  series  of  two  or  three  articles  in  which  he  goes  over  more 
ly  and  In  a  more  plain  spoli en  way  than  has  ever  been  done  before  the  actual 
lition  of  our  hiji^he   e<hicatinn  in  the  United  Slates. 
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Educational  arlioles  in  Ibe  April  Magaziiiesi^ "American  Universities  aod  I 
"hjining  of  Teachers,  "  by  Prea.  G.SlBnley  Hall,  in  the  Forum;  "A  Winter  Journey  ] 
IptheCoaat  of  Norway"  jwithiUustralioiia,)  by  Rhuiuh  B.  Amierson,  in  Scribtifr'i  J 
Magaxine;  "Wild  Traits  in  Tame  Animals."  by  Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  in  the  North  1 
Amnican  Rttnetu;  "The  Referendum  in  Switzerland  and  America,"  by  Lawrence  1 
Lowell,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  -'Sewanl  anil  Napoleon  III,"  by  Fredericlt  W.  I 
Seward,  in  Godey's  Jfagazine;  "Sume  Colonial  Women"  'illuslraleil),  by  Anne  j 
H.  WTiarlon,  in  the  CoitHOfiolUan;  "A  Comet-Finder,"  by  Frank  W.  Mack  i,with  I 
pietureej.  in  ihe  Century.  I 

The  Cosmopolitan  maintains  staff  editors  in  buth  London  and  Paris,  raen  of  i 
wide  tiri|uirements,  who  spend  Iheir  time  in  searching  exclusively  for  what  is  1 
likely  to  be  of  greal  value  to  the  rcaderK  of  the  magazine.  To  the  Paris  editor  I 
beluoKa  the  honor  rf  securing  for  an  American  periodical  the  interesting  mana-  I 
script  from  the  pen  of  Napoleon,  now  being  publisheil  in  the  msgozine.  ] 

In  the  May  Otrf/awrf  Hre  "Egypt  To-day,"  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  Lynch,  "The    I 
Palmistry  of  China  and  Japan,"  by  Professor  Stewart  Culin,  of  the  University  of] 
Penusytvania;  "The  Coolie  iu  SleuUocino,"  u  I»enutifully  illuslrBted  paper;  "The 
Nicaragua  Canal."  "King  Solomon's  Mines."  by  Knuusevelle  WiMman,  the  editor 
'Tbe  Chinese  Six  Companies,"  by  an  educated  Chinaman,  intended   lo   correct 

g'l  popular  misunderstanding;  anil  "More  Rambles  on  the  Midway,"  a  eoutiiiua- 
df  the  elaborately  illustrated  Midwinter  Fair  articles,  J 

reOP-  JosiAH  RoviTH,  of  Harrard  Colle(;e,  has  in  the  May  CenUtty  8  cutioua  >1 
rati  "The  Imitative  Functions  und  their  Place  in  Human  Nature,"  in  which  1 
■t»  forlU  the  Fasi-inHtiD}{  interest  iff  his  subject  and  calls  for  the  help  of  the  J 
liuuiic  in  funiisbiu)!  data  for  a  mote  coniplcle  study.    It  is  a  topic  of  special  in*  I 
lercst  Co  parents  and  educators.  1 

Thk  May  5/.  Nicholas  comes  witb  a  blooming  frontispiece  to  remind  its  read^  J 
era  of  the  present,  anil  then  plunges  them  into  Ihe  past  by  beginning  with  the  I 
{>alriotic  aenul,  "Deoalur  and  Somers.''  lIe^t^  is  »u  ideal  way  to  absorb  history!  1 
Excelleutly  told  is  ilie  story  of  the  boyish  commanders  who  set  so  high  a  Btaudard  I 
for  the  Aiu'ericau  tar. 

Till'.  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  May  has  a  very  interesting  illustrated  article    I 
s  the  "Womanly  Side  of  Queen  Victoria,''  and  the  usual   varied  and  attractive 
Mble  of  contents  is  presented,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  this  periodical  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  in  the  world.     We  do  wonder,  however,  bow  tiny  lady 

n  afiord  to  do  without  it.    The  price  is  only  %\  per  year.    Published  monthly  J 
ttr  the  Curtis  Pub,  Co,,  421-437  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  ] 

BOORS.  I 

EWk    have    received    No,    l    of  the    Standonl    Teachers'   Library,   published 
|FT2.   W,    Bardeen,   Syracuse.   N.   Y,     It    comprises    the   life    and   cdncational    | 

of  John  Amos  Comenius.  The  book  is  a  complete  account  of  Comenius  &<td 
•  works,  omissions  being  made  only  of  that  which  is  fanciful  or  fantastic  in  his 
•omewhat  voluminous  didactic  wriiing.  We  have  also  received  No.  4  of  the  sam; 
series.  Tliisis  a  translation  of  "I'eslalozzi,  His  Aim  and  Work."  To  understand 
■oroething  of  the  principles  which  actuated  the  great  reformer  of  elein:ntary  edu- 
CBtion.  teachers  should  read  this  book.     Price  50  cents. 
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Vols.  II  and  III  of  Magill's  Modern  French  Series  have  been  received- 
Volume   II   contains   an   interesting  story    of  French   provincial    life,  entitle<J 
**Sur  fa  Bente^^^  by  Madame  De  Witt  (nee  Guizot)    It  is  a  charming  vol amc  or 
grert  literary  merit,  and  it  will  aid  greatly  in  the  eflForts  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  the  language.    Vol.  Ill  is  by  Anatole  France,  the  well-known  author  and  critic. 
The  story  of  *^La  Fille  de  Clementine  on  la  Crime  deSylvestre  Bonnard  membrede 
VInstitur  is  his  masterpiece,  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  this 
admirable  French  series.      Published  by  Christopher  Sower  Co.,  614  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia.     Price  60  cents  per  volume. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Bei*den,  room  317,  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  is  the  general 
manager  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  Campbell's  "Illustrated  History  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.'*  This  is  a  complete  historical  record  of  the  great  exposi- 
tion, and  its  official  character  makes  it  at  once  the  book  of  the  Fair  for  our  school 
libraries.  We  have  examined  the  volumes  carefully,  and  realizing  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  the  work,  commend  it.  Besides  an  authentic  history  of  the  Exposi- 
tion from  its  inception  to  the  burning  of  the  Peristyle,  Music  Hall  and  Manufac- 
tures Building  in  January,  1S94.  there  are  thousands  of  illustrations.  There  are 
13  double  page  views,  146  full  page  illustrations,  287  portraits  with  biographies, 
401  illustrations  4x6  and  8x10,  and  210  portraits  in  groups.  There  are  also  histo- 
ries of  previous  World's  Fairs,  interesting  statistics,  names  of  American  and  for- 
eign officials  connected  with  the  Fair,  descriptions  of  the  various  departments  and 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  on  subjects  innumerable.  A  synopsis  of 
the  work  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  devoted  to  Our  Library  department  in 
the  Journal.  A  liberal  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  teachers.  W'rite 
to  the  General  Manager. 

C.  W.  Bardkkx,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  has  published  a  handy  little  volume  con- 
taining the  uniform  examination  questions  cfthe  State  of  New  York  in  drawing. 
The  questions  and  answers  since  June,  1S92,  are  given  complete.  The  book  is 
illustrated  profusely,  and  teachers  will  find  it  valuable.  Price  25  cents.  The  same 
publisher  has  just  issued  "Industrial  Training  in  Reformatory  Institutions,'  by 
F.  H.  Briggs,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  State  Industrial  School.     This  school  made  one 

■  of  the  most  intt-resting  exhibits  in  its  special  line  at  tlie  World's  Fair,  and  this 
paper  is  a  discussion  of  practical  industrial  training.     Price,  25  cent*. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  published  a  new  series  of  arithmetic.^,  in  three  parts, 
by  Assistant  Supt.  J.  H.  Walsh  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Throughout  the  scries  drills 
and  reviews  in  the  ordinary  work  of  computation  are  given.  There  are  examples 
in  great  number  and  variety  in  each  of  the  half-yearly  chapters  into  which  the 
wark  is  divided.  Part  I.  is  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  priniar}-  grades.  Part  II. 
is  intended  for  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  school  years.  Part  III.  completes  the 
usufil  grammar  school  course,  and  contains  also  a  chapter  on  algebraic  equations, 
and  one  on  elementary  constructive  geometry,  with  applications.  The  books  aro 
sold  at  40  cents,  40  cents,  and  75  cents. 

Thk  revised  edition  of  Swinton's  "First  Lessons  in  Our  Country's  History" 
has  been  issued  by  the  .American  Book  Company.  This  little  work  had  met  with 
such  favor  among  teachers  that  the  revision  which  brings  the  narrative  down  to 
the  Columbian  year  assures  it  another  long  term  in  the  class  rooms  of  our  leading 
schools.     The  price  is  only  4S  cents. 
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Mkssrs  Houghton,  Mifklin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  issued  a  combination  of  three  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
'^^hich  will  appeal  to  every  teacher.  This  book  is  carefully  bound  iu  linen  covers, 
^nd  its  price  is  50  cents,  nc/.  It  consists  of  masterpieces  of  the  three  great  Amer- 
ican poets,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Lowell,  and  contains  Longfellow's  "Evan- 
«^eline' (No.  i;)  Whittier's  ''Snow-Bound,"  ''Among  the  Hills,"  and  "Songs  of 
I^rabor"  (No.  4);  and  Lowell's  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfaul,**  "Harvard  Commemora- 
tion Ode."  "The  First  Snow-Fall,"  "The  Oak,"  and  nine  other  poems  (No.  30.) 
'X'here  are  also  biographical  sketches. 

First  Lessons  in  Civil  Government,  by  Prof.  Jesse  Macy.  This  book] 
'Which  is  designed  for  young  children,  begins  with  lessons  in  political  geog- 
raphy, showing  the  relation  of  geographical  areas  to  different  sorts  of  govern- 
mental business,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  general  account  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  States,  with  their  subdivisions.  De- 
tailed instruction  in  local  government  is  ijiven  by  means  of  the  selection  of  four 
typical  States:  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyfvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  pu- 
pils will  study  whichever  of  these  is  like  their  own.  For  teachers  and  older 
pupils  a  comparative  .study  of  these  four  types  of  local  government  will  be  found 
interesting  and  profitable,  and  a  chapter  is  inserted  to  facilitate  this  more  ad- 
vanced study.  The  book  closes  with  chapters  on  the  nature  and  uses  of  govern- 
xueut,  the  worth  of  a  good  government  is  shown,  and  the  foundation  principles  of 
^ood  citizenship  and  sound  political  morality  are  inculcated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 

"Practic.m.  Methods  in  Micro«5COPy,"  by  Charles  II.  Clark,  A.  M.  In 
looking  over  books  on  the  subject  the  author  found  that  the  descriptions  of 
methods  were  so  interwoven  with  other  matters  that  the  inexperienced  student 
>>ecame  confused,  and,  in  many  cases,  was  nnable  to  separate  the  essential  from 
the  non-essential.  The  material  furnished  by  various  workers  has  been  drawn 
upon  for  the  book,  but  it  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  special  needs 
of  this  work.  The  different  chapters  treat  of  light  and  the  microscope,  some  ac- 
cessories of  advanced  work,  polari/ed  light  and  the  polarizer,  instructive  practice 
in  manipulation,  methods  of  studying  fresh  objects,  mounting  objects  for  the  mi- 
croscope, practice  mounting,  botanical  section,  sections  of  animal  tissues,  chemi- 
cal crystals,  rock  sections  b^-  simple  means,  the  study  of  bacteria,  photo-micro- 
graphy, and  useful  formaUu.  The  book  is  abundantly  illustrated.  The  thorough 
-^na  systematic  study  of  the  microscope,  as  here  presented,  w!ll  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  one  who  devotes  his  time  to  scientific  investigation.  I).  C.  Heath  i^'  Co., 
l^oston,  51.60. 

The   Werner   Comiwny,    160-174  Adams  street,   Chicago,   have   published 
*  *The  Working  Teachers'  Library,"  which  comprises  five  stan<lard,  reliable  and  com- 
I^arativelv  inexpensive  volumes,  and  covcr-i  in  the  happiest  possible  manner  the 
Vvhole  field  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  public  school  teacher.     I.   "The  Theory  and 
X'ractice  of  Teaching''  present**  the  ccmiplete  writings  of  David  P.  Page,  edited  by 
Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  the  Kansas  City  schools,   assisted  by  Prof. 
C^yrus  W.  Hodgiii.  of  Earlham  College,  Indiana.     A  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  this  marvellously  popu'ar  work.     1 1.   "Ihe  Tcaclu  r  111  Liltiaiurt"  is  a  pub- 
lication of  exceptional  merit,  containing  selections  from  Ascham,  Moliere.  Rous- 
seau, Shenstone.  Pestalozzi,  Cowper,  Gnetlie.  Irving,  Mitford,  Brontt^.  Thackeray, 
Thickens,  and  others  who  hav."  written  on  subjects  pertaining  to  educational  work 
from  the  Kliz-abethan  jieriod  down,  and  showing  by  its  chronological  arrange- 
ment the  gradual  development  of  the  public  school  system.     An  interesting  bio- 
Xrraphical  sketch  and  an  appropriate   characterization  accompany  each  author. 
III.  **Practical  Lessons  in  Science,"  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  for  ten  years  Professor  of 
Katural  Science  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.     This  book  deals  with  the 
common  every-da^-  facts  and  phenomena  that  are  the  familiar  events  of  our  lives. 
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To  the  he^innin%  teacher  thus  book  will  prove  an  inspiration,  and  to  the  one  of 
larger  experience  a  boon  of  'parcel  v  leaei  valoe.     IV.   'Practical  Lessons  in  fvj- 
cholo)^."  by  Wm.  O.  Crohn,  Ph.  D.,  Pn^fessor  of  Psycholo^^v  and  Pedagogy  in  the 
UttivcTBitvof  niinofs.     Amon^^  the  pre<ient,  and  certaicljone  of  the  most  essen- 
tial, feqtsjsttes  of  a  tfcfacr  t»  a  knowlerlge  of  at  least  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  Science  of  the  Xind.     In  no  other  pniblication  is  this  subject  so  comprehen- 
sively, %o  interestingly  and  so  instmctively  treated  as  in  this  charmingly -written 
book.     The  easy  conversational  stjleot  the  author,  his  entire  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject, acd   his  ability  to  pre9ent  the  leatling  facts  in  lau^fuage  which  even  the 
yonn^i^est   and  most  inexperiencel  teacher  can  understami,  aid   wonderfnllv  in 
divesting;  this  subject  of  its  abstrusities.     V.   "The   Manual  of    Useful  Informa 
tion,"  with  an  introduction  by  Superintendent  Frank  .\.  Fiizpatrick,  of  the  Omaha 
City  schools,  contains  more  than  a  hundred  thousan«l  f.icts.  Uj^ures  and  fancies, 
drawn  from  everv  land  and  languajre.  ^nd  caret'uUy  classilied  for  the  ready  refer- 
ence of  the  student,  the  teacher  and  the  home  circle.     These  live  books!,  hand- 
somely printed  on  heavy  paper  and  clejjantlv  b'zjund  in  uniform  style,  in  twilled 
silk  cloth,  with  jfilt  back  and  side,  are  sold  for  only  ^7  50      Ex  Superintendent  A. 
J.  Tiffany.  Nevada  City,  CaU  is  the  General  .\j2:ent  for  the  Paoidc  Coast.     Order  a 
set  from  him:  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 

Business  Notices. 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  flai?  for  your  nc:i*-)«iI  if  you  <Io  n-n  have  one. 

Tkachers  and  school  officers  will  find  <oraetIiin;^'  of  interest  to  them  in  our 
advertising  pages. 

Important. — Every  teacher  should  Ik:  somewhat  posteil  on  the  Kindergar- 
ten theory  and  practice.  Write  to  the  address  ;:iven  >.elo\v.  ami  we  will  send  vcu 
our  course  of  reading.  Kindly  enclose  post;ij^e  for  same.  If  those  who  desire  to 
intro^luce  Kindergarten  work  among  primary  pu:  iis  will  write  us,  we  will  help 
them  to  f\f>  so  free  of  charge.  Ad*lress  Kimlergarten  i^iterature  Co..  Woman's 
Temple.  Chicago.  III. 

A.  MEOAHANf  Sc6  Madison  street,  Oakland.  Cal  .  is  the  Manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia League  Teachers'  Bureau.  This  is  a  State  branch  ot  the  National  League 
of  State  Teachers*  Bureaus,  Frank  K.  Plumnier.  genera',  manajier.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  JJy  registering  in  this  State  branch  you  are  registered  without  other  charge 
through  the  National  League  in  every  State  in  the  I'liiMn.  This  is  a  wonderfullv 
far-reachi ng  and  successful  oiganization  for  teachers  The  associated  State  paper, 
known  as  7/ie  Sational  Teacher  and  School  Boat d  Join  nal,  hack  of  the  League, 
incerases  its  power  for  placing  teachers.  You  can  join  the  Bureau  and  secure  the 
Journal  for  one  fee.     Write  them  as  above. 

Thk  (juestion  of  most  serious  moment  in  connection  with  the  Midwinter  Fair 
i»,  "How  can  we  all  get  there?"  This  is  easily  auswered.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  made  for  this  special  occasion  the  most  liberal  rates  ever  oflfered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  placetl  within  easy  reach  of  every  person  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  not  only  a  vi.sit  tr)  San  Francisco  and  the  Fair,  but  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  visit  the  many  other  attractions  of  Calilornia.  It  may  be  a  V'^n^  time 
before  another  such  rich  opportunity  as  this  is  afforded. 

Any  information,  either  in  relation  to  the  Fair  or  California  in  geueral,  may- 
be obtained  by  calling  on  or  addressing  local  agents  or  T.  H.  Goodman,  General 
passenger  Agent,  San  Francisco. 
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KoLSOM  ami  adjoining  school  districts  want  to  orgauiz«  a  Union 
High  School. 

Thk  new  High  School  buiidiug  in  Yrefca  is  in  process  of  erection. 
It  is  intended  to  have  it  ready  for  occupancy  next  term. 

T.  B,  MoRkis.  a  recent  arrival  from  Iowa,  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  principalship  of  the  Nipomo  public  school  for  cause. 

Santa  Critz  Citv  voted  $45,000  bonds  forschooJ  purposes.  The 
progressive  and  intelligent  sentiment  of  this  community  isindicated  by 
the  vote  of  530  for  bonds,  to  175  against. 

Miss  Susie  F.  Fernev.  one  of  Plumas  county's  successful  teachers 
and  a  member  of  ihe  County  Board  of  Education,  was  married  April 
15th  to  James  L.  Stark,  of  Indian  Valley. 

The  San  Francisco  public  schools  have  emliodied  in  their  course 
of  Study  a  uniform  system  of  patriotic  services.  The  idea  will  110 
doubt  spread  into  all  the  cities  of  our  country. 

Sri'T.  SwETT.  of  San  Francisco,  reports  that  the' average  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  public  schools  for  the  month  ending  February  gth  was 
32,370;  for  the  month  ending  March  Qth,  33,214. 

Dr.  Huntington,  of  the  Sacramento  City  Board  of  Education, 
hopes  tosee  the  day  when  it  will  be  mandatory  on  Superintendents  to 
give  their  opinions  of  the  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  term  the  old  school  house  at  Bidwell's 
Bar,  the  former  county  seat  of  Butte,  will  be  closed  because  the  aver- 
age attendance  has  been  only  three  pupils.  The  schoolhouse  has  been 
in  use  since  the  early  50's,  and  is  of  historic  interest. 

The  Lincoln  School  lot  bonds,  S.  F. ,  amounting  to  $200,000, 
will  mature  July  3olh.  They  were  i.ssued  in  1874,  and  there  is  now  a 
surplus  of  $51,000  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  which  amount  is  recom- 
mended to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  lots  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  school  houses. 
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The  four  kindergartens  of  Sacramento  city  have  now  united  m- 
der  one  association.     The  enrolhnent  during  the  year  was  360. 

Fresno's  new  High  School  building  will  soon  be  in  course  of 
construction.  There  will  be  a  lecture  room  capable  ot  accommodating 
an  audience  of  200.  The  seats  will  be  arranged  as  in  a  theatre,  to  give 
each  of  the  spectators  an  equally  gooii  view  of  the  platform.  Eadi 
floor  will  have  a  general  assembly  room.  There  will  also  be  a  depart- 
ment especially  fitted  up  for  manual  training. 

Mayor  Ellert  has  prepared  a  complaint  in  intervention  inthesoit 
brought  by  Dr.  Cogswell  to  annul  the  terms  under  which  the  Cogs- 
well Polytechnical  School  was  created.  The  burden  of  his  allegations 
in  the  complaint  is,  that  Cogswell  has  been  guilty  of  collusion  with 
his  wife  and  his  attorney,  W.T.  Baggett,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
the  State  of  an  institution  that  is  now  public  property. 

Timothy  Hopkins  has  donated  to  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, the  Hopkins*  Seaside  Laboratory  at  Pacific  Grove  on  Mon- 
terey Bay.  Larger  and  more  commodious  buildings  will  be  erected 
and  fully  equipped  by  the  generous  donor.  Professors  Jenkins  and 
Gilbert  of  the  university  will  have  charge  of  the  laboratory.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  laboratory  are  threefold,  namely:  To  provide  an  eminently 
fit  laboratory  for  advanced  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  pros- 
ecute original  research;  to  enable  teachers  and  others  outside  the  uni- 
versity to  acquire  more  thorough  knowledge  of  morphological  and 
physiological  subjects,  and  to  train  students  of  the  university  in  bio- 
logical research.  Here  research  may  be  carried  on  the  year  round — 
thanks  to  our  balmy  weather — and  .so  there  need  never  be  interruption. 

TiiK.Supreme  Court  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  of 
this  county  in  the  matter  of  the  People  against  the  Caruthers  school 
district,  P're.sno  County.  The  action  was  one  assailing  the  validity  of 
a  bond  election  held  in  that  district  on  tlie  ground  of  irregularities  in 
the  proceedings. 

The  Supreme  court  says:  "The  record  discloses  various  irregular- 
ities in  the  conduct  of  the  election,  tlie  m  )st  important  of  which,  and 
one  which  we  think  fatal  to  its  validity,  being  defects  in  the  notice  of 
election.  We  know  of  no  requirement  of  the  election  law  more  impor- 
tant in  its  observance  than  that  the  notice  shouUl  state  clearly  the  par- 
ticular place  where  the  election  is  to  be  held;  and  in  that  regard  we 
think  the  present  notice  contradictory  and  so  misleading  that  it  fails 
->  satisfy  the  statute. 
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>|> — :>y  GENERAL  <  DEPARTMENT  ^^^ 


High  Schools  of  California. 


[A  paper  submitted  to  the  Educational  Council  of  California  by  Charles  E. 
Hutton,  Los  Angeles  High  School.] 

To  the  Educational  Council  of  State  Teachers'  Association: 

At  your  session  held  in  Fresno  in  December,  1892,  I  was  ap- 
pointed  to  collect  statistics  of  the  High  Schools  of  this  State,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  your  consideration: 

As  no  statistics  of  tliese  High  Schools  have  heretofore  been  com- 
piled, I  found  no  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  data,  which 
would  present  the  subject  in  as  wide  a  range  as  possible.     I  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  answers  from  all  the  schools,  nor  complete  returns 
in  every  case  where  the  blank  was  forwarded,  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
are  sufficient  data  to  show  the  salient  points  in  the  High  School  sys- 
tem.    In  general,  the  records  of  these  schools  are  not  kept  in  such 
form  as  is  available  for  statistics.    The  requirements  of  the  blank  sent 
to  the  principals  were  somewhat  exacting,  and,  as  I  have  found  in 
many  cases,  were  beyond  the  power  to  give.     I  wished  to  cover  a  large 
range,  the  subjects  of  which  could  in  the  future  be  made  the  basis  for 
subsequent  inquiry.     It  was  a  matter  of  some  moment  what  inquiries 
should  be  made.     It  should  be,  it  seemed,  not  merely  as  to  the  attend- 
ance, the  number  of  graduates,  and  the  number  of  these  entering  col- 
lege, but  should  include  also  something  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
elective  studies,  and  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  each  course.     With 
this  end  in  view,  I  determined  to  inquire  upon  the  following  subjects, 
including  a  period  of  five  years  from  July  i,  1887,  to  June  30,  1892: 
I.     Whole  number  enrolled  each  year. 


2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Average  attendance  each  year. 

Number  enrolled  and  withdrawn  each  year  in  each  class. 

Number  graduated  each  year. 

Number  graduates  entered  college  or  universit}-  each  year. 

Elective  studies. 

What  courses  in  the  curriculum. 

The  proportion  of  pupils  in  each  course. 
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The  accompanying  blank,  marked  **B/'  sets  forth  these  inquiries, 
in  detail.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  replies  to  2  and  3;  nor  are  the 
others  complete,  but  as  they  are  they  will  illustrate  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

On  May  ist  I  sent  the  circular  marked  **A"  to  sixty-four  princi- 
pals, enclosing  the  blank  referred  to  above.  I  received  thirty  replies, 
of  which  twenty-two  were  from  small  or  recently-organized  schools.* 
As  these  latter  could  furnish  but  little  material,  I  mailed  on  Septem- 
ber 30th  the  circular  marked  "C*  and  the  blank  to  fourteen  of  the 
larger  and  older  schools,  from  which  I  received  seven  replies.  From 
the  data,  secured  from  thirty-seven  schools,  I  make  this  report. 

I  present  in  succession  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  as  given  on  a  pre- 
ceding page.  In  the  following  table  I  report  only  those  schools  which 
sho\?v  a  complete  record  for  the  period.  They  range  from  the  largest 
and  oldest  to  the  smaller  and  younger.  Other  schools,  not  included  in 
this  table,  give  the  enrollment  for  a  portion  of  the  period.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  inquiry  is  to  show  the  growth  in  attendance.  There  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  High  Schools  in  this  period,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  mark  their  growth. 

I.     Whole  number  enrolled  each  year: 

TABLE  I. 


NUMBKR  ENROLLED. 


-^lameda 

^rkeley 

^ealdsburg 

^s   Angeles 

Marysville 

^^kland 

^cramento 

^^n  Diego 

^n  Francisco  Boys' 

f^n  Jose 

^^xitaCruz 

Stockton 


Total  for  each  year •. 1787     2036!     2473     2860 


Xncrease  over  '88 

l*er  cent,  of  increase. 


249 
.14 


686'     1073 
.38!       .60 


3120 


1333 
.75 


2.  Average  attendance  each  year. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  upon  this  subject. 

3.  The  number  enrolled  and  withdrawn  each  year  in  each  class. 

I  failed  to  obtain  any  data  upon  this  subject.     It  would  be  inter- 
^^-^^^g  to  have  this,  for  it  would  show  in  what  year  are  the  largest 
*  ^^drawals,  and  enable  some  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  cause. 

4.  Number  graduated  each  year. 

5.  Number  graduates  entered  college  each  year. 

I  present  these  two  in  Table  II,  and  then  reduced  to  per  cent. 
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TABLE  II. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Healdsburg 

Iros  A  nicies 1        i8 


GRADUATES. 


1888. 


20' 


1889. 
18 


Marysville 

Oakland 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Fran  Cisco  Boys' 

San  Jose 

Santa  Cruz 

Stockton 


Totals... 


Increase  over  *88. 


Percent,  of  n-aduates 
entered  college 


Per  cent,  of  graduates 
on  enrollment 


Per  cent,  of  graduates 
entering  college,  on 
enrollment 


4 

59 

27 

4 
50 

81 

7' 
28 


1890. 


225 


.13 


26 

3 
io8j 

26 

8 

65 

17 
12 

16 
299 

74 


23 
14 

9 
22 

III 

56 

25 
16 

84 
21 
III 

39' 

I 

331! 

I 

1061 


I89I. 

18 
14 

8 
13 

78 

32 
II 

70 
26 

12 

25 


1892. 

14 
18 

7 
4r 

6 

loS 

35 
17 
87 
25 
24 
36 


ENTERING  COLUIGBr 


307 
82 


1888. 

1889. 

6 

4 

5 

6 

23 

43 

2 

5 

I 

4 

30 

32 

2 

3 

2 

I 

2 

6 

1890. 


3 
10 

I 

9 
I 

22 

3 
6 

38 
6 


418  i       73|      104 


193 


.32*io 


31 
.35 


^5 


13 


.11 


•13 


.04 


.05 


106 


33 
32 


1891. 


2 
12 

2 

5 


1892. 


31 
12 

3 

36 
12 

2 

7 


124 


51 
•40^0 


4 

18 


13 

4 

43 
2 

8 

41 
6 
8 

7 


154 


81 
.37 


.04^10  ■O4%o  «04%o 

Table  III  presents  a  summary  for  two  years,  1891  and  1892,  in- 
cluding the  data  in  Tables  I  and  II,  with  six  additional  schools. 

TABLE  III. 


1 

ENROLLME.NT.   : 

GKADV 

1 
I  891.    i 

1 

AT.fi      lKJ«TERED 

A.  ma.                    COLLBGB. 

1 

I89I. 

1892. 

1892.       1891. 

1892. 

From  Tables  I  and  II. 

2860 
28 

11 

89 

119 

57 

16 

3120 

23 
19 

109 

116 

4S. 
21 

307 

12 
II 

2 

418           I2A 

154 

Coronado 

I 

5 

13 
8 

II 

3 

~r 

Cloverdale 

Pasadena 

Riverside 

Santa  Ana 

II 

4 

•  •  •             • 

7 

Visalia 

Totals 

3180 

3456 

276 

332 

4SQ,        I  io 

172 

127 


%^^ 

Increase  over  1891  

Per  cent,  of  crraduates  entered  collej?e.... 

.....*•.. 
.42 

33 
.37^0 

Pt*r  cent,  of  crraduates  on  enrollment 

•••••••••    • 

1 

•  lotio 

.13^10 

Per  cent,  of  graduates  entering   college 
on  enrollment                          

1 

1 

.O4'%io 

.05 

*    ' 

6.     Elective  studies. 
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A  great  diversity  is  manifested  under  this  bead.  The  purpose  of 
the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  schools  allowed  any  exercise 
of  option  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  is  to-day  growing  to  be 
one  of  the  issues  in  secondary  education.  I  give  the  results  gleaned 
from  the  reports,  which,  although  not  very  satisfactory,  yet  give  some 
information.  The  electives  range  from  the  modern  languages  to 
astronomy  and  trigonometry. 

Santa  Rosa  has  no  fixed  course,  and  seems  to  allow  very  liberal 
election. 

Stockton  has  all  elective,  except  Mathematics,  English  and  Civil 
Government. 

Oakland  elects  in  Latin,  French  or  German  in  literary  course,  and 
Algebra  in  Senior  year. 

Centerville,  Coronado,  Dixon,  Healdsburg,  Los  Angeles,  Red- 
lands,  Sacramento  and  Santa  Monica,  aggregating  1017  pupils,  allow 
no  election. 

The  modern  languages  are  elective  in  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Marys- 
ville,  Pasadena,  San  Francisco  Boys*  and  Girls',  and  Santa  Ana. 

Latin,  in  Cambria,  Hanford,  Marysville,  Pasadena,  San  Francisco 
Boys'  and  Watsonville. 

Solid  Geometry,  in  Berkeley. 

Trigonometry,  in  Hanford,  San  Jacinto,  Visalia. 

Surveying,  in  Grid  ley. 

Bookkeeping,  in  Cambria,  Gridle}',  Pasadena. 

Science,  in  San  Jose,  Watsonville. 

Geology,  in  Oridley,  San  Jacinto. 

Astronomy,  \n  Gridley. 

Zoology,  in  Gridley. 

Physics,  in  Hanford,  Pasadena. 

Botany,  in  Pasadena. 

Ancient  History,  in  Visalia. 

Drawing,  in  Cambria,  San  Francisco  Girls'. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  in  Alameda. 

Music,  in  Cambria. 

Chemistry,  in  San  Francisco  Boys'. 

7.    The  courses  in  the  curriculum. 

There  is  as  great  diversity  in  this  line  as  in  the  preceding.  I  have 
grouped  the  schools  according  to  the  number  of  courses,  and  have 
placed  after  each  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1892. 


Scientific. 
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Group  I,  having  a  single  course: 

Cloverdale,       19 1 

Coronado,         23 

Healdsburg,     54 

Livermore,        27 

Santa  Monica,  25,     lyatin-English. 

Total,  148. 

Group  II,  having  two  courses: 


Etna  Mills,     25  \ 

Santa  Cruz,  102  \  Literary  and  Scientific. 

Visalia,  21 J 

San  Jacinto,    26,     Literary  and  English. 

Redlands,        72,     Classical  and  Scientific. 

San  Jose,       213,    Literary,  and  Letters  and  Political  Science. 


Total,         459. 
Group  III,  having  three  courses: 


Alameda, 

i7o\ 
194 

Berkeley, 

Oakland, 

638 

Los  Angeles, 

550 

Riverside, 

116 

Centerville, 

35  y  Classical,  Literary,  and  Scientific. 

Dixon, 

44 

• 

Gridley, 

29 

Lompoc, 

39 

Oroville. 

51 

San  Louis  Obispo, 

43/ 

San  Francisco  Boys', 
San  Francisco  Girls' 

^11 1  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Latin  Scientific 

San  Diego, 

202, 

Literary,  Mod.  Languages,  Eng.  Scientific 

ToUl,  3252.  , 

Group  IV,  having  four  courses: 

Haywards,      33,    Literary,  Scientific,  English  and  Commercial. 
Sacramento,  214,    Classical,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Modem  Languages. 
Santa  Ana,      48,    Classical,  Literary,  Scientific,  and  English. 

Total,         295. 
8.    The  proportion  of  pupi!s  in  each  course. 

Table  IV  gives  the  per  ceut.  in  each  school  and  the  average: 
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TABLE    IV. 


SCHOOI^. 


X 

1 

c 


1 02 

213 


■nds. 
nd.. 


Stoclction.... 
Santa  Cruz. 
San  Jose 

San  J«.cinto 

San  i^rancisco  Girls' 588 

San  T^rancisco  Boys' 553 

Sacra. -tjiento ;  214 

Redl 

Oakl 

J^*  >Vtigeles !  550 

G»a<*^^ne..::;.:;;::::":.::;:::::i..!. 

^*?-^ i    44 

A»aix»^ja I  170 

;:;:^V^<e;rage  of  above... 


638 


9 
'J) 

2. 
o* 

SB 


n 
1 
a 
.1 


S.S- 

ST 

m 
o 


r    ' 

tt 

s 

0  '^     ' 

s 
99 

?& 

r-q 

5^ 

3  *» 

5f'* 

3* 

^3 

0  1 

m* 

«••  I 

» 

n 

•s  ■ 

M 

r> 

0 
rt 

• 
• 

.02j'2 


.20 

.03 
.05 
.10 

.20 


.22>2 

•333j 

.50 

.80 


.50 

.75 
.50 
•  24 
.50 


•75 
.66?i 


.1 


50 


.20 


•05 

.80 

.13 '3 

.63*:^ 

.06 

.60 

.02 

.4« 

.40 

.16^3 
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3  summarize  from  the  preceding  tabulated  forms: 

1.  The  thirty-seven  schools  report  for  1892  an  enrollment  of  4687 
P^I^ils. 

2.  The  percent,  ofincrea.se  of  enrollment  the  fifth  j^ear  is  75;  of 
^^^^ nates,  86;  of  graduates  entering  college,  iii. 

3.  The  averages  for  the  five  years  show  that  13  per  cent,  gradu- 
^^^»  that  35  percent,  of  the  graduates  enter  college;  that  4?!'  percent. 
^^  the  enrollment  enter  college  after  graduation. 

4.  As  regards  the  elective  studies,  it  seems  that  each  .school  de- 
iines  for  itself.     The  list  given  above  is  a  iormidable  one,  and  is  of 

^ilue  only  to  show  to  what  lengths  unrestrained  liberty  will  go.  The 
^^^cr  schools  li^ve  fewer  elective.s,  and  seem  to  demand  of  the  pupils 
^**iplete  courses.  Certain  subjects  are  rightfully  the  substantial  ones, 
^  which  power  is  developed;  others  are  elements  of  development. 
i^Jkeep  the  prop^^  bfllanc«;txJ:bcrg  should  he  spme  directing  power  to 
S^icate  the  choice.  It  should  not  re.st,a.s  it  Uj^w  seems  to  do,  in  the 
^*:^^s  of  the  principa^j.  The  smalTer  schools  of  limited  facilities  in- 
^^"^^jse  the  number  of  electives,  which  are  generally  in  the  latter  part 
^*  ^"he  course.  The  list  given  on  a  preceding  page  does  not  convey 
^•"^y  the  thought  of  the  elective,  for  to  understand  it  clearly  the  course 
^*  study  should  be  given,  and  a  careful  examination  made  of  it.     I  re- 


r^ 


\ 
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port  them  not  so  much  for  any  accurate  information  they  may  give, 
but  rather  that  you  may  see  how  entirely  independent  of  any  system- 
atic plan  the  schools  are  framing  their  work. 

5.     The  courses  of  study  are  a  still  greater  curiosity.     It  would 
seem  that  some  kind  of  uniformity  would  ensue,  since  by  the  Union 
High  School  law  it  is  required  the  course  of  study  shall   prepare  its 
pupils  for  admission  to  the  University.     In  ^Mir  srhooli  thprf*  ar^  tfn 
(iiffereuL  courses.    An  examination  of  the  Groups  shows  some  peculiar 
features.     Three  small  schools,  aggregating  62  pupils,  maintain  two 
separate  courses.     Six  schools,  aggregating  241  pupils,   provide  for 
the  classical,  literary  and  scientific  courses.     It  is  right  and  propter  for 
our  larp^e  schools  to  have  and   maintain   these  separate  and  distinct 
courses,  but  for^ne,  enrolling  35,  to  parade  in  its  curriculum  the  clas- 
sical,  litejajy  andscientific  seems  to  ^  a  joke  of  inimense  proportions. 
The  University  basis  for  these  separate  courses  is  a  necessity,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  on  account  of  this  college  separation   it  also  obtains  in. 
so  many  schools,  working  up  to  the  accredited  list.     Is  it  possible  for 
the  smaller  schools,  preparing  its  pupils  for  the  University,  to  do  the 
required  work  under  a  single  course?    This  undesirable  tendenc}'  should 
receive  your  consideration. 

A  conclusion^  plainly  deduced  from  the  data  of  this  repqrt_^.shpws 
that  the  HigUScliool  »yfrtem  has  no  directing  authority.  The  work 
of  the  University  committee  is  mainly  as  to  scholastic  standing.  Many 
of  the  schools  are  not  matriculated;  others  are  being  organized. 
TKese  d6"n6t  come  in   touch  with   the  University.      Under  present 


\  t  methods  the  inclination  of  the  principal  is  without  doubt  the  largest 
■  I  [factor  in  determining  the  work,  and  therefore  there  is  a  lack  of  uni- 
I  V|  formiLy^  The  secondary  schools  need  a  head,  by  means  of  which  there 
may  be  a  uniformity  in  the  classes  of  schools;  they  need  a  directing 
agency,  that  can  show  them  the  best  plans  for  successful  work.  Great 
changes  occur  each  year  in  every  locality  as  to  population,  and  the 
greater  the  uniformity  of  this  system  the  stronger  the  schools  become, 
and  the  less  disadvantage  to  those  removing  from  one  section  of  the 
State  to  another.  The  present  is  really  the  formative  period  of  these 
schools.  They  are  now  only  recovering  from^the  assaults  made  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  two 
universities,  and  growing  in  favor.  The  work  of  these  smaller 
schools  is  largely  local,  for  the  larger  are  the  chief  feeders  oLlhe 
universities.  To  place  the  former  upon  a  strong,  uniform  basis  is 
largely  the  duty  of  some  authority.     It  must  be  of  those  who  know 
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tli^  work,  for  there  are  complex  relations,  viz.:  to  the  localiUi^tQ-JJue 
^r^mmar  schools,  to  the  college,  and*^  IjnajL,axid_Jto  themselves.  The 
Sta_te  |toardLQfL£diicatiaa--«eem&-  ^ be^tbe  nQtural-4mtl*Qrity-fQi:.,sjicb 
a,nd»  under  the  .directing  hand  of  the  State. Superintendent  of 
"blic  Instruction*  the  whole  framework  of  the  seQondar3^  achQals*" 
^^Quld  become^ymmptricRi  in  Alllta,.Eax.ts. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  for  your  consideration  as  clear  and 
<i^finite  details  as  possible,  to  show  how  this  system  has  increased  in 
tlx^  last  few  years,  by  which  you  may  hereafter  follow  out  the  lines 
^^^^g^un  in  this  report.     Investigation,  comparison   and  conference  are 
tile  elements  of  strength  to  any  rightly  constituted  system.     Advan- 
tages maj'   thus  be  noted,   mistakes  reduced  to  a  minimum,  errors 
^voided,  and  the  schools,  small  as  well  as  large,  elevated  to  a  greater 
"degree  of  efl&ciency.     I  have  presented  the  conditions  as  they  are,  and 
^ave  made  some  suggestions  as  to  remedying  some  of  the  difficulties 
^ow  in  the  system.     With  these  I  submit  this  paper,  hoping  that  the 
<iata  therein  will  stimulate  to  farther  research. 

Respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  Hutton. 
Los  Angeies,  Dec.  23,  1893. 


We  who  learn  to  teach,  and,  in  teaching,  continue  to  learn,  are 
especially  exposed  to  this  sterilizing  influence  of  sameness  or  pedantry, 
and  should  of  all  men  keep  watch  and  ward  against  the  merging  of 
the  individual  in  the  type  no  less  in  ourselves  than  in  those  we  teach  ; 
we  must  think  and  plan  for  the  individual  rather  than  for  the  aggre- 
gate, remembering  that,  as  is  the  citizen,  so  is  the  State,  and  that 
integration,  which  is  the  measure  of  progress  in  communities,  so  in  all 
organized  wholes,  cannot  proceed  unless  it  be  pari  passu  with  differ- 
entiation of  constituent  parts,  if  it  does  not  rather  follow. — T.  W. 
Dunn,  Headmaster  Bath  College,  Eng. 


Ours. 

The  smile  of  the  sun,  aud  the  smile  of  the  earth 

Are  blended  in  beautiful  flowers. 
The  smile  of  God,  and  the  smile  of  a  friend 

Are  blended  in  love  that  is  ours. 

—A.  W.  Frederick,  Lodge,  Cal 
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''^^^^        ^S^^^f        =^^^ 


>^i' 


Children's  Plays. 


This  study  was  made  on  the  tweuty-nine  children  composing 
Kindergarten  in  the  City  of  Santa  Cruz.     The  Kindergarten  is  tl 
a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  so  that  all  classes  of  children 
represented.     Only  those  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sisl 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten,  so  that  there  was  a  graij 
uniformity  in  the  matter  of  age. 

Systematic  observations  beginning  October  24th,  and  coutinointj 
till  the  close  of  the  term,  December  12th,  were  made  upon  the  free 
pla}'  of  the  children  before  school,  at  recess,  and  at  noon  each  day. 
During  this  lime  no  suggestions  were  made,  and  the  play  was  not 
interfered  with  unless  it  became  positively  dangerous. 

The  Kindergarten  was  organized  the  last  week  in  July,  and  for 
the  first  week  or  so  the  children  were  too  timid  or  too  conscious  to 
indulge  in  many  plays.  They  had,  however,  one  common  attraction, 
and  that  was  a  large  sand -pile  in  the  back  of  the  play -ground.  For 
about  two  weeks  almost  all  their  interest  centered  around  this  sand-; 
pile,  but  gradually,  as  they  became  acquainted  with  each  other,  new 
interests  arose. 

At  first  they  all  tried  to  play  together.  Hut  soon  the  larger  boys 
found  that  they  wanted  to  play  different  games  than  those  enjoyed  by 
the  girls,  while  the  girls  remarked  that  the  boys  were  too  '*  rough;" 
so,  without  any  suggestion  from  me,  by  the  last  of  October  they  had 
divided  themselves  into  four  distinct  groups,  though  sometimes  a  play 
of  more  than  usual  interest  would  unite  them  all. 

The   first  group  consisted  of  the  older  and   more  active  boys- 
Their   plays   required    much    action ;  they   ran,   they   wrestled,  they 
climbed  with  all  the  might  that  was  in  them.     They  played  a  great 
many    highly    imaginative   games,   some  of  them   rather  rough  and 
boisterous.     During  the  time   that  I   observed   them,    not  quite  t^^ 
month.s,  I  noticed  thirty-one  distinct  kinds  of  spontaneous,   dramatic 
plays,  in  which  almost  all   this  class  of  children  were  engaged;  f*^ 
instance,  policeman,  hunter,  store,  electric  light  men,  etc. 
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tiecidedly  the  leader  of  this  group.  He  is  very  bright, 
perceptions,  a  good  memory,  and  an  exceedingly  vivid 
II.  He  often  tells  imaginative  lies.  Things  that  he  thinks 
lice  to  happen  he  telU  as  facts,  or  as  embellishment  to  his 
[e  is  affect ioiiale,  but  very  impulsive.  He  often  does  things 
ice  one  minute,  but  by  the  next  penitential  tears  are  rolling 
cheeks. 

next  class  consisted  of  older  girls,  and  some  of  the  little  ones 

ey  drew  in  to  play   minor  parts.     Their  games  were  almost 

■!y  dramatic  and  consisted   usually  either  of  playing  house  or 

^illg  school.      These  plays  were  generally  conducted  very  quietly, 

the  sand-pile  at  fir.st,    where  they  bnilt   the   houses,    gardens, 

.,  and  then  when  it  became  rainy,  in  the  hat-room  or  in  the  wood- 


I  The  leader.-ihip  of  this  group  was  divided  between  J  and  R. 
lather  of  them  are  especially  imaginative,  but  both  have  slroug 
ittiestic.  motherly  traits.  J  is  very  loving,  R  rather  rmperious. 
teir  motherly  instincts  were  greatly  developed  by  the  fact  thai  they 
lopted  two  little  Swiss  children  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
»y  careful  mothers  were  they  to  guide  and  to  protect  their  children. 
The  third  group  was  made  up  of  the  smaller  children,  and  one  of 
ke  older  but  more  bashful  girls.  They  generally  indulged  in  simple 
presentative  games,  but  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time  ruuning 
Dm  one  part  of  the  yard  to  another  because  of  a  passing  whim,  over 

the  faucet  to  get  a  drink,  or  over  to  the  saud-plle  to  see  what  the 
hers  were  doing. 

The  leader  was  D.     He  was  slightly  younger  than  the  others, 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  amount  of  will  power  he 


The  last  group  was  a  miscellaneous  array,  made  up  of  two  or 
ree  whp  did  not  have  any  special  interest  in  lif;  or  were  too  timid 
show  it.  They  had  no  leader,  for  they  were  not  organized.  They 
ere  not  sick,  but  listless.  The  chief  attraction  to  this  group  was  the 
ring.     They  very  seldom  ran  or  exerted  themselves  otherwise. 

The  duration  of  a  game  varied  greatly,  sometimes  it  would  last 
It  a  minute  or  two.  Once  such  a  play  as  the  "Wild  Hog"  occu- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  larger  boys  for  t^'O  days  and  a  half.  Again 
ey  had  a  slanting  beam  on  which  the  boys  played  nearly  the  whole 
ne  for  over  a  week.  One  boy  pounded  a  bolt  steadily  for  twenty 
inutes  ;  he  played  that  he  was  mending  a  car,  and  said  that  he  was 
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pla^-ing  that  the  bolt  was  a  screw,  that  he  needed  a  screw-driver,  but 
as  he  had  only  a  hammer,  he  should  have  to  pound  with  it.  He 
stopped  only  when  the  bell  rang. 

Regarding  the  reappearance  of  the  same  play  on  consecutive 
days,  the  swing  has  been  in  use  all  the  time,  with  trifling  interrup" 
tions,  from  the  time  it  was  put  up  in  September.  They  slid  and  per- 
formed on  the  beam,  one  end  of  which  was  on  the  fence  and  the  other 
on  the  ground,  every  day  for  a  month,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  accidentally  thrown  down  and  they  did  not  ask  that  it  be  re- 
placed. Hunting,  either  wild  hogs  or  other  animals,  app)eared  thir- 
teen times  during  about  thirty-five  days.  Tops  were  on  hand  every 
day  from  October  26th  till  about  the  ist  of  December.  There  were 
but  three  of  four  days  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  term  that 
the  girls  did  not  play  either  house  or  school. 

The  following  list  of  plays  of  the  larger  boys  will  show  the 
order  in  which  these  plays  occurred  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  took  place  : 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  DR.\MATIC  PLAYS  OK  THE  BOYS. 

October  24th,  Policeman  ;  October  25th,  Policeman  and  Hunters; 
October  26th,  Wild  Horses,  Hunters  and  Salvation  Army  ;  October 
30th,  Butcher  and  House;  November  ist,  Butcher,  Jail;  November 
2d,  Hunting,  Cars,  Circus  ;  November  3d,  Butcher.  Band,  Procession; 
November  6th,  Band,  Ladder,  Steamer  and  Circus  ;  November  7th, 
Ladder,  played  with  as  steam-engine,  and  Circus- train  ;  November 
8th,  Ladder,  played  with  as  Pipe-organ,  and  then  Wood-saw  ;  No" 
vember  loth,  Ladder  as  a  Steamer;  November  13th,  Dragon;  November 
14th,  Wild  Pig  ;  November  15th,  Wild  Hog  ;  November  i6th,  Wild 
Hog,  Train,  Indians;  November  17th,  Wild  Hog,  Indians;  November 
20th,  Merry-go-round;  November  21st,  Cars;  November  2  2d,  Circus 
and  Menagerie  ;  November  23d,  Policeman  ;  November  24th,  Cars  ; 
November  28th,  Horse  ;  December  5th,  Klectric  Light  Men!  Noah*s 
Ark  :  December  6th,  Electric  Light  Men,  Circus  ;  December  7th, 
Wild  Horse,  Bear,  Robbers  and  Policeman,  Electric  Launch,  Steamer 
and  Boats,  Indians;  December  8th,  Indians;  December  nth,  Santa 
Clans,  Wild  Horse,  vStore,  Street  Watering  Cars;  December  12th, 
Teams  of  Horses,  Telephone. 

The  general  quality  in  the  plays  that  attracted  and  held  the 
children  was  action,  found  either  in  purely  physical  plays  or  dramatic 
plays  in  which  all  could  take  an  equal  part.     And  in  their  representa.- 
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live  plays  lho.se  tlial  dealt  with   natural  objects  and  antiuals  had  a. 
greater  holding  power  than  those  which  dealt  with  artificial  things. 

Inside  of  the  house,  during  the  time  for  songs  and  games,  the 
^ame  love  of  action  and  nature  was  apparent  with  all  the  children, 
tbeir  favorite  songs  being  such  as,  "Good  Morning,  Merry  Sun- 
shine." "  l.'p.  up  in  the  Sky  the  Little  Birds  Fly."  Among  the 
games  two  were  decidedly  the  favorites;  one  was  a  lively  {■kipping 
game,  pufely  physical;  but  the  other,  contrary  lo  what  one  would  ex- 
pect, was  a  quiet  game  in  which  (he  child  guesses  the  name  of  a 
flower  from  its  smell.  This  flower  game  ihey  c.iUed  for  at  least  twice 
a  day  for  six  weeks,  then  they  let  it  rest  for  a  week,  and  theu  they  i 
asked  for  it  at  least  once  a  day  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 

As  you  will  have  noticed,  the  traditional  games,  such  as  London 
Bridge  and  Prisoner's  Kase,  played  but  little  part  in  the  amusements 
of  the  Kindergarten  children.  Out  of  doors  the  game  of  Hide  and 
Seek  was  the  only  organized  traditional  play  that  was  suggested  by 
the  children,  Near  the  beginning  of  the  term  I  showed  them  how  to 
play  "  Drop  the  Handkerchief."  They  enjoyed  it  then  but  did  not 
call  for  il  themselves.  Soinetime.s  their  dramatic  play  came  to  have 
a  set  form,  but  that  set  form  was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  leader, 
who  varied  it  to  suit  himself. 

Tbeir  plays  during  the  first  days  of  the  Kindergarten  showed 
evidences  of  both  physical  and  dramatic  instincts,  but  during  the 
6rst  few  weeks  the  purely  physical  plays  largely  predominated.  How- 
ever, their  imagination  seemed  to  develop  rapidly,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  more  timid  ones  they  also  gained  so  much  in  .self-possession  that 
they  were  no  longer  afraid  to  show  forth  what  was  in  them. 

Though  the  children  are  still  very  imitative,  they  .seem  lo  have 
developed  a  good  deal  of  originality  and  independence.  For  instance, 
when  they  were  standing  on  the  ring  in  the  kindergarten  ready  for 
their  games.  I  asked  the  musician  to  play  an  unfamiliar  tune  and  told 
the  children  to  do  anything  they  liked  as  long  as  the  music  continued. 
These  are  the  answers  the  children  gave  me  as  to  what  they  did  the 
last  time  we  tried  this:  ■Hopped,"  '"crawled  as  a  horse,  "  "elephant," 
*'gras.shoppcr, "  "black-legged-man,"  "bird,"  "scare  crow,"  "bear," 
"river,"  "sand-bug,"  "wheel."  You  will  notice  that  but  two  played 
the  same  thing.  You  will  also  notice  that  but  one  confined  himself  to 
the  purely  physical  desire  for  motion,  all  the  others  being  representa- 
tive. It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  only  the  older  children  were 
lent  when  this  observation  was  made. 
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The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  plays  seemed  to  come  from 
two  entirely  different  sources.     First,   the  compelling  power  of  the 
leader.     A  obliged  the  other  boys  by  means  of  his  personal  influence 
to  make  the  ladder  a  wood  saw;  for  instance,  when  they  wanted  it  to 
be  a  steamer.     He  could  almost  always  draw  the  boys  of  his  group 
into  the  play  he  wanted.     Second,  the  special  novelty  or  interest  of 
the  play  itself,  even  when  not  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  school 
by  an  aggressive  child.     Thus  the  boj's  were  greatly  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  acrobats,  and  without  any  incentive  but  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  act  itself,  each  boy  tried  for  days  to  equal  the  feats  of  L,  a 
quiet,  non-aggressive  boy. 

Both  these  classes  of  plays  were  suggested  by  the  environment  of 
the  children.  Every  public  event  which  the\'  saw  in  the  world  around 
them  or  heard  talked  about  by  the  * 'grown  people"  was  mirrored  in 
their  play.  But  whatever  they  did,  or  from  whatever  reason  they  did 
it,  their  whole  hearts  went  into  their  play.  It  was  an  expression  of 
the  children  themselves,  and  a  truer  one  than  any  set  exercise  or  ex- 
periment could  give. 

Genkvra  Sissox,  Stanford  University. 


The  little  study  given  above  simply  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
an  intelligent  observer  in  a  single  school.  We  are  gathering  in  our 
department  a  collection  of  materials  looking  toward  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  play  instinct  in  children.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  pub- 
lish a  syllabus  of  directions  for  the  study  of  children's  plays,  but  as  a 
step  in  this  direction  we  are  making  a  collection  of  the  traditional 
games  of  California  children,  such  as  "ball,"  "London  bridge,"  "hide 
and  seek,"  "hide  the  thimble,"  etc. 

We  hope  in  this  collection  to  make,  in  the  first  place,  a  dictionary 
or  encyclopaedia  of  games  played  by  the  California  children,  which  will 
be  of  value  in  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  games,  the 
games  played  at  different  seasons,  the  distinctively  boys'  and  girls' 
games,  and  the  evolution  of  traditional  games  as  seen  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  standard  games  under  different  social  and  natural  environ- 
ments. In  the  second  place,  a  careful  classification  of  such  a  collec- 
tion of  plays  on  the  basis  of  the  motive  that  actuates  the  player,  ought 
to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  subjective  basis  of  play  activities. 

Any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  can  materially  assist 
us  by  complying  with  the  directions  given  in  the  following  .syllabus: 
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^H         Leland  Stanford,  Jk..  Univeksity,  Saiila  Clara  Co.,  Cal,, 
^^1  Department  of  Education, 

^fr  We  are  making  a  collection  of  traditional  games  thai  are  played 
l^  California  children,  such  ^a  marbles,  baseball,  London  bridge,  etc., 
and  we  desire  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  them  described  by  the 
cliUdreii  themselves.  This  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers, 
and  we  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  assist  us  in  gathering, 
descriptions  from  the  children  under  your  charge. 

If  von  are  willing  to  assist  us,  you  can  do  sO  by  having  the  games 
written  ont  as  a  composition  exerci.se.  and.  after  being  corrected  and 
copied,  they  can  be  sent  us,  to  be  arranged  with  games  of  other  schools 
and  preserved  in  the  department  of  education  for  comparative  study. 

Each  game  should  be  described  on  separate  sheet  or  .sheets,  bear- 
ing the  name  and  age  of  the  writer,  the  name  of  the  teacher  and  the 
'  name  of  the  city.  Tlie  papers  should  Ije  written  on  one  side  only,  and 
should  have  a  liberal  margin  at  the  left  to  allow  for  binding.  The 
sheets  shunid  be  eight  by  ten  inches,  or  sn  written  that  they  can  be 
trimmed. 

First,  then,  have  each  child  write  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
games  which  he  knows  how  to  playT  Explain  that  in  .such  games  as 
marbles  or  ball,  etc.,  each  kind  is  to  count  as  a  separate  game. 

From  the^.e  lists  of  games  handed  in  by  the  pupils,  please  compile 
one  list  which  will  embrace  all  the  different  plays  suggested  by  your 
children,  and  also  any  others  you  kuoiv  Ihey  have  played,  either  at 
home  or  at  school,  but  which  they  may  not  have  mentioned.  Now 
arrange  so  that  each  game  ou  your  list  shaif  be  described  in  writing 
by  some  pupil  in  yonr  room.  If  necessary,  have  some  of  tJie  accounts 
rewritten  in  order  to  gel  a  clear  de.scription  of  each  game.  We  should 
like  to  have  all  the  lists  of  games  written  by  the  children,  and  one  de- 
scription of  each  game  known  to  your  children,  you  to  select  the  one 
which  seems  to  you  the  clearest  and  most  complete. 
Very  respectfully, 

Haki.  Harn-es. 


The  great  study  of  the  teacher  is  life,  and  the  various  factors 
which  make  up  its  varied  phases.  The  builder  must  know  the  mater- 
ial before  be  can  plan  the  structure.  P.sychology,  therefore,  is  pre- 
eminently the  teacher's  study.  A  knowledge  of  the  miud  and  its 
forces  is  the  grandest  of  equipments  for  him  who  wishes  to  educate  to 
strong  thought  and  right  action. — Dr.  A.  \V.   Pi.u.mmer,  Santa  Clara. 


\ 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  TRUSTEES. 
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J, 


Proceedings  of  the   Biennial  Convention  of  County  and  City  Super:^ 

intendents. 

Sacramknto.  May  7,  1894. 

In  accordance  with  Section  1533  of  the  Political  Code,  the  regular  -* 
Biennial  Convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Calif ornir^:^ 
assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol.  Sacramento,  May  jth^  ^ 
1894,  at  1:15  p.  M.,  J.  W.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc — " 
tion,  presiding. 

After  preliminary  remarks  by  Supt.  Anderson,  the  roll  was  called, 
and  the  convention  organized  with  the  following  officers:  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  J.  \V.  Anderson,  president;  Supt.  Job 
Wood,  Jr.,  of  Monterey  county,  vice-president;  M.  P.  Stone,  of  Sacra- 
mento, secretary;  Supt.  Mrs.  \V^  D.  Kgenhoff,  of  Mariposa  county, 
assistant  secretary. 

Supt.  Wagner,  ot  San  Diego  county,  moved  that  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  on  Resolutions.  It  was  carried,  and  the  chair  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee:  Supts.  Harr  Wagner,  San  Diego: 
Mrs.  S.  G.  Wright,  Del  Norte;  Mrs.  E.  K.  Harrington,  Lake;  W.  W. 
Seaman,  Los  Angeles;  W.  M.  Finch,  Glenn:  Deputy  Supt.  Madison 
Babcock,  San  Francisco;  Supt.  G.  E.  Thurmond.  Santa  Barbara. 

On  motion,  Prof.  C.  H.  Keyes,  President  of  the  Throop  Univer- 
sity, and  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  editor-in-chief  vState  Series  Text  Books, 
were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  convention. 

The  chair  appointed  J.  W.  McClymonds,  of  Oakland,  L.  J.  Chip- 
man,  of  vSanta  Clara,  and  F.  A.  Molyneaux,  of  Pomona,  as  a  commit- 
tee to  wait  upon  the  Governor,  and  invite  him  to  attend  the  session. 
The  committee  retired,  and  upon  its  return  stated  to  the  convention 
that  Govenmr  H.  H.  Markham  w^ould  be  pleased  to  be  with  them  be- 
fore the  session  closed. 

Madison  Babcock  moved  that  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by 
the  chair  on  Course  of  Study,  requesting  that  his  name  be  left  out. 
Supt.  Wagner  moved  to  amend  by  having  the  committee  report  the 
result  of  its  labors  May  S,  1894,  at   1:30  p.  M.     The  amendment  was 
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accepted,  the  motion  carried,  and  the  chair  appointed  the  following 
committee:  Supts.  Chipman,  of  Santa  Clara;  Banks,  of  Yolo;  Coffey, 
of  Sutter;  McGrath,  of  Sierra;  Beattie,  of  San  Bernardino;  Anna  E. 
Dixon,  of  Napa;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Logan,  of  Shasta;  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  of 
Monterey;  Robert  Furlong,  of  Marin. 

Supt.  Coffey,  of  Sutter  county,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  reciprocity  of  cer- 
tificates, that  is,  the  matter  of  recognition  of  certificates  of  the  High, 
Grammar  and  Primary  grades  of  any  one  county  by  any  of  the  other 
counties  of  the  State.  This  motion  was  amended  by  adding  kinder- 
garten certificates  to  the  list,  the  same  being  opposed  by  Supt.  Brown, 
of  Los  Angeles;  and  the  amendment  and  original  motion  being  carried, 
the  chair  appointed  the  following  committee:  Supts.  Coffey,  of  Sutter 
county;  Frick,  of  Alameda  county;  Kirk,  of  Fresno  county;  Woodin, 
of  Lassen  county;  Richards,  of  Mono  county. 

Supts.  De  Burn,  of  San  Diego  city,  and  F.  P.  Russell,  of  the  city 
of  San  Jose,  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

"'Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration matters  pertaining  to  legislation  concerning  school  districts 
having  boards  of  education  or  districts  of  more  than  ordinary  popula- 
tion. Said  committee  to  consult  the  Attorney  General  as  to  matters 
of  law.  ,  (Signed)         De  Burx. 

Russell." 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  The  chair  suggested,  and  the  con- 
vention approved  of  the  following  committee  to  whom  the  resolution 
was  referred:  Supts.  De  Burn,  of  San  Diego  city;  Erlewine,  of  Sacra- 
mento city;  McClymonds,  of  Oakland;  Russell,  of  San  Jose;  Howard, 
of  Sacramento;  Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz;  Folsom,  of  Yuba;  Sullivan, 
of  Alameda  city;  Seaman,  of  Los  Angeles. 

W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Museum 
Association,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  convention  to  visit  the  Art  Gallery  at  3:30  p.  m.,  and  to  meet  the 
citizens  of  Sacramento  at  a  reception  to  be  given  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  Hotel  at  8  p.  m.,  with  lunch  at  9:30  p.  m.  On  motion  of 
Deputy  Supt.  Babcock,  of  San  Francisco,  the  invitations  were  unani- 
mously accepted. 

Supt.  Thompson,  of  San  Benito,  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  on  the  law  referring  to  County  High  Schools.  The  motion 
carried,  and  the  following  committee  was  appointed:  Supts.  Thomp- 
son, of  San  Benito  county;  Mrs.  S.  G.  Wright,  of  Del  Norte  county; 
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Mrs.  H.  L.  Wilson,  of  Colusa  county;  Finch,  of  Glenn  county;  Coffey, 
of  Sutter  county. 

Supt.  Gregory,  of  Riverside  county,  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  on  City,  District  and  Union  High  Schools  be  appointed,  which 
was  done,  as  follows:  Supts.  Gregory,  of  Riverside  county;  Mack,  of 
Amador  county;  Black,  of  Ventura  county;  Crookshanks,  of  Tulare 
county;  Beattie,  of  San  Bernardino  county. 

Supt.  Wood,  of  Monterey  county,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  report  up>on  the  semi-annual  method  of  paying  taxes 
as  now  the  law.  Prof.  Keyes  moved  as  a  substitute  that  Supt.  Ander- 
son be  requested  in  his  forthcoming  report  to  the  Legislature  to  state 
that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  convention  that  the  present  method  of  col- 
lecting taxes  was  a  failure.  On  motion  of  Supt.  Kirk,  of  Fresno,  sec- 
onded by  Supt.  Kirkwood,  of  Contra  Costa,  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  following  com- 
mittee of  ?ivQ  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  matter  pertaining 
to  changes  in  the  school  law  not  referred  to  other  committees:  Supts. 
Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz  county;  Utter,  of  San  Mateo  county;  Barker, 
of  Salinas;  Hea ton,  of  Fresno;  Armstrong,  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

It  was. moved  by  Supt.  Wagner,  of  San  Diego,  and  duly  seconded, 
that  two  hours  of  the  morning  session  of  May  8,  1894,  be  devoted  to  a 
di.scussion  of  the  special  needs  of  the  public  schools  from  the  children's 
standpoint.  After  debate,  Supt.  Wagner  withdrew  the  motion.  Upon 
motion  of  Supt.  Seaman,  of  Los  Angeles,  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  an  evening  session  of  the  convention  on  May  8,  1894,  begin- 
ning at  8  o'clock  p.  M.  The  chairmen  of  the  different  committees 
gave  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  said  committees, 
and  the  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  Tuesday,  May  8,  1894,  at 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  M.  P.  Stone,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Egenhokf,  Asst.  Sec. 


Sacramento,  May  8,  1894. 

The  second  day's  session  of  the  Biennial  Convention  of  County 
and  City  Superintendents  was  called  to  order  by  Supt.  Anderson  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.  After  roll  call,  the  minutes  of  yesterday's  session  were 
read  and  approved.  Vice-president  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Supt.  McClymonds  moved,  and  the  same  was  duly  carried,  that 
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all  resolutions  introduced  hereafter  in  the  convention  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Coffey,  Supt.  Leroy  D.  Brown  was  added  to 
the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  of  Certificates. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Jones,  University  of  California,  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  convention,  as  also  P.  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Educational  Journal. 

Supt.  O.  F.  Seavey,  of  Placer  county,  was  added  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Changes  in  School  Law  not  assigned  to  other  committees. 

State  Printer  A.  J.  Johnston  was  introduced  to  the  convention  by 
Supt.  Anderson,  and  invited  the  superintendents  to  call  at  the  Print- 
ing Office  and  inspect  the  same.  It  was  decided  to  make  this  visit  at 
4  p.  M.,  May  8,  1894. 

The  Committee  on  Reciprocity  of  Certificates  in  the  different  coun- 
ties, through  its  chairman,  Supt.  Coffey,  of  Sutter  county,  submitted 
their  report.  The  same  was  read,  and  aft^r  discussion  the  following 
motion  of  Supt.  Anderson  was  duly  made  and  carried:  "That  boards 
of  education  in  cities  and  counties  be  requested  to  recognize  certificates 
issued  by  other  boards,  upon  presentation  of  recommendation  from  the 
county  boards  where  the  certificates  were  granted  testifying  to  the 
character  of  experience  of  the  applicant.*' 

The  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  retired,  and  returned 
with  Governor  H.  H.  Markham.  He  was  introduced  to  the  conven- 
tion  by  Supt.  Anderson,  and  addressed  this  body.  After  the  address, 
a  short  recess  was  declared,  and  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
introduced  to  Governor  Markham. 

Upon  convening,  Supt.  Leroy  D.  Brown  introduced  a  resolution 
relating  to  kindergarten  certificates,  and  the  .same  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  1:30  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Biennial  Convention  convened  at  1:30  p.  m.,  Supt.  J.  W. 
Anderson,  presiding. 

The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  to  report  at  this  hour,  was 
granted  further  time. 

Supt.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  County  High 
Schools,  submitted  the  following  partial  report,  and  the  same  being 
considered  section  by  section,  after  being  amended,  reads  as  follows: 
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"AiiEXDMEjrrs  to  Section  1671.— 7ff/>*/.  If  the  majoritT  of 
all  the  votes  cast  on  the  proposition  to  establish  a  coantj  high  school 
are  in  the  affirmative,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  superrisors, 
^rithin  thirty  days  after  canva.ssing  said  vote,  to  locate  the  school  in 
some  suitable  and  convenient  place  in  said  county:  provided^  if  the 
board  of  supervisors  fail  to  locate  the  school  within  thirty  days  after 
canvassing  said  vote,  the  county  superintendent  shall,  within  thirt}' 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  in  which  the  board  of  stipenrisors 
were  to  locate  the  school,  locate  said  scho<Dl.  The  board  of  supervis- 
ors shall  also  estimate  the  co^t  ot  purchasing  a  suitable  lot.  erecting  a 
building  and  furnishing  the  same,  for  the  accommodation  of  snch 
school,  together  with  the  cost  of  conducting  such  school  for  the  next 
twelve  months:  provided,  that  the  high  scho^^l  board  may  rent  suitable 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  If  rooms  can  be  obtained 
in  the  public  school  buildings  in  the  place  in  which  said  school  shall 
be  located,  such  rooms  shall  be  .^iven  the  preference. 

^'Fourth.  When  such  estimate  shall  have  been  made,  the  board 
of  supervisors  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  levy  a  special  tax  npon  all 
of  the  assessable  property  of  the  county,  except  as  pro\-ided  in  Sabdi- 
vision  twentieth  of  Section  1670  of  the  Political  Code,  sufficient  to  raise 
the  amount  estimated  as  necessar>-  for  the  following  purposes: 

•  ■  tst.  The  purchasing  of  a  lot.  prxruring  plans  and  specifications. 
erectin;^  a  building,  furnishing  the  >ame,  fencing  aiui  ornamenting  the 
grounds.  Said  tax  shall  be  computed,  levied,  entered  on  the  tax  roll, 
and  lo'lezted  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  computed,  entered 
and  collected,  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
county  treasur>'.  and  be  known  and  designated  as  the  County  High 
School  Brii'iding  Fund.  All  claims  against  this  fund  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  a-j  other  claims  allowed  by  the  hoard  oi  supervisors  are  al- 
lowed and  r>a:d.  All  money  remaining  in  this  fund  after  all  indebted- 
ness iniurred  in  accordance  with  the  above  provision  has  been  paid, 
shall  'r>e  transferred  by  the  county  auditor  to  the  County  High  School 
Fund,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  County  Board  <^\  E-iucation. 

•2nd.  The  cost  of  running  said  school  for  the  following  twelve 
months,  said  tax  shall  be  computed,  levied,  entered  on  the  tax  roll,  and 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  computed,  entered  and 
collected  and  the  amount  so  collected  shall  be  dep>osited  in  the  county 
trea>ury  and  r>e  known  and  designated  as  the  County  High  School 
Fund,  and  shall  be  paid  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
seventh  Subdivision  of  Section  167 1  of  the  Political  Code. 
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^' Fifth,  When  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  properly  pro- 
vided and  completed  the  building,  together  with  the  necessary  fencing 
of  the  lot  so  purchased,  they  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  deeded  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  who  shall  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the 
county;  provided,  that  when  rooms  have  been  rented,  or  if  from  any 
cause  whatever,  sufficient  buildings  have  not  been  erected,  the  board 
of  supervisors  may  in  any  year,  at  the  time  of  levying  other  taxes, 
levy  the  tax  as  provided  for  in  the  fourth  Subdivision  of  Section  1671 
of  the  Political  Code;  provided  further^  that  the  boArd  of  supervisors 
may  issue  bonds  as  other  county  bonds  are  issued,  for  the  purchasing 
of  a  lot,  procuring  plans  and  specifications,  erecting  a  building  or 
buildings,  furnishing  the  same,  fencing  and  ornamenting  the  grounds. 
Said  bonds  to  be  issued,  sold,  and  redeemed  as  other  county  bonds 
are  issued,  sold  and  redeemed,  provided  they  shall  not  run  for  a  longer 

period  than  forty  years. 

J.  N.  Thompson, 

H.  L.  Wilson, 

S.  G.  Wright,      )-  Committee r 

Wm.  M.  Finch, 

A.  B.  Coffey. 

With  these  changes  the  other  subdivisions  of  Section  167 1  remain 
unaltered. 

Supt.  Gregory,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  City,  District  and 
Union  High  Schools  presented  the  following  report:  **Your  committee 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  revision  of  the  law  pertaining 
to  City,  District,  and  Union  District  High  Schools,  beg  leave  to  report 
as  follows: 

'*We  recommend  that  Section  1669  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
*  High  schools  may  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  Sections  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy,  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  Political  Code;  provided 
that  in  cities  having  boards  of  education,  high  schools  may  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  board  of  education  of  said  cities.'  "  The 
convention  adopted  this  section. 

**We  recommend  that  subsection  11  of  Section  1670  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  '  eighty-eight  *  of  the  fifth  line  of  said  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  *  eighty-nine.'  *'  Adopt- 
ed by  the  convention. 

**We  recommend  that  subsection^i5  of  Section  1670  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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**  'When  such  estimate  shall  have  been  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  said  city,  incorpo- 
rated town,  school  district  or  union  high  school  district  is  situated,  to 
levy  a  special  tax  upon  all  of  the  taxable  property  of  said  city,  incor- 
porated town,  school  district  or  union  high  school  district,  sufficient  to 
raise  the  amount  required  by  said  high  school  board,  as  shown  by  said 
estimate.  Said  tax  shall  be  computed,  entered  upon  the  tax  roll  and 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  computed,  entered  and 
collected/ 

"We  recommend  that  subsection  17  of  Section  1670  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

'*  *  Should  the  board  of  supervisors  refuse:  or  neglect  to  make  the 
levy  provided  for  in  subdivision  15  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  auditor  to  make  such  levy  and  add  it  to  the  tax  roll  of 
said  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district,  or  union  high  school  dis- 
trict.' 

••\Ve  recommend  that  the  following  provision  l)e  addt:d  to  subsec* 
tion  22  of  Section  1670. 

"*  Any  district  in  a  union  high  school  district  may  be  released 
from  said  union  high  school  district  by  action  of  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors whenever  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  in  said  high  school 
district,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  school  census,  shall  unite  in  a 
petition  to  the  county  superintendent  and  board  of  suf^rvisors  asking 
for  such  change;  provided  that  such  change  shall  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  assessable  valuation  of  the  high  school  district  below  an 
amount  of  which  the  bonded  or  other  indebtedness  of  said  high  school 
district  shall  be  five  per  cent.  Said  petition  when  received  shall  be 
considered  by  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  supervisors  in  ac- 
cordance with  Sections  1578  and  1579  of  the  Political  Code.* 

"We  recommend  that  subsection  10  of  Section  1670  \ye  amended 
by  striking  out  of  line  two  of  said  subsection,  the  words,  *  at  the  high 
school  building,'  and  inserting  after  the  word  '  time '  in  same  line,  the 
words,  'and  place.' 

"We  recommend  that  sub.section  23  of  Section  1670  be  amended 
after  'sold.'  sixth  line,  top  of  page  49.  as  follows: 

"  *  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  high 
school  district,  and  all  moneys  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  high 
school  district,  shall  he  applied  fir>t  to  the  liquidation  of  any  outstand^ 
ing  indebtedness  of  the  high  school  district;  and  .second,  any  remainder 
after  all  indebtedness  is  liquidated  shall  be  distributed  by  the  county 
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superintendent  to  Ihe  districts  composing  Ibe  high  school  district,  in 
proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  said  districts; 
provided,  however,  that  high  school  districts  having  bonded  indebted- 
ness outstanding  cannot  lapse  until  such  bonds  are  liquidated,"  " 

All  of  these  recommendations  received  the  approval  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  change  in  subsection 
4.  Section    185S; 

"Insert  after  the  word  'year,'  fifth  line,  tlie  following:  '  Provided 
that  when  any  district  belongs  to  a  city,  district  or  union  high  school 
district,  the  average  attendance  o(  pnpils  from  such  district  in  said 
high  school  district  shall  be  added  to  the  average  attendance  in  the 
primary  ,ind  grammar  schools  of  such  districts  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section." " 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  above  amendment  failed  to  re-  ■ 
ceive  the  approval  <jf  the  convention,  and  Supl.  Wagner,  who  voted  | 
in  the  negative,  gave  dne  notice  of  a  motion  to  be  made  to  reconsider  \ 
this  action. 

The  hour  of  4  r.  m.  being  at  hand,  the  convention  decided  to  con- 
tinue work,  and  upon  motion  of  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  the  visit  to  the 
State  Printing  Office  was  postponed  until  8  a.  m.,  May  g,  1894. 

Supt.  Brown,  of  Los  Angele.s,  introduced  a  resolntion  relative  to 
the  distribution  of  the  school   funds,  and  the  same  was  referred  to  the  '. 
Committee  on  ResoUuions.     The  convention  then  look  a  recess  until 


The  Biennial  Convention  reas.senibled  at  8  r.  m.,  Supl.  Andersou 
presiding. 

Snpt.  Linscott,  being  recognized  by  the  chair,  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  superintendents,  and  through  them  to  the  teachers,  to  be  j 
present  at  Ihe  next  meeting  of  the  Stale  Teachers'  Association  at  Santa 
Cruz,  He  al.so  asked  that  superintendent-s  favor  him  with  their  Coun- 
ty Courses  of  Study  and  examination  papers,  as  the  late  fire  made  sad 
havoc  with  his  office  supplies, 

Supl.  De  Burn,  of  San  Diego  city,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  1 
Legislation  concerning  scliool  districts  having  boards  of  education  or 
more  than  ordinary  population,  submitted  the  following  report: 

Sacramento,  May,  1894. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Coiiveiilion  0/  Supeiinleitdenis.  .Assembled: 

Mr.  Pkesidknt,  Ladies  and  Gkntlkmex— Vout  Committee  t 
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^vrbom  was  refeired  the  matter  of  legislation  concerning  school  dis- 
tricts having  boards  of  education  or  districts  of  more  than  ordinarv 
population,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  consulted  the  Attorney- 
General  relative  to  the  matter,  and  are  advised  that  owing  to  some  late 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  are  many  matters  in  the  school 
law  relating  to  the  government  of  such  school  districts  that  need  re- 
adjustment. Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  management  of  schools 
in  said  school  districts  in  conformity  with  the  late  decisions  *  of  the 
Supreme  Court.     Ver>'  respectfully  submitted, 

EroEXE  De  Burn.  Chairman, 
O.  \V.  Erlewine, 
J.  W.  McClymonds. 

D.    J.    SULLIVAX, 

F.  P.  Russell. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  upon  motion  its 
recommended  committee  was  increased  to  seven,  and  appointed  by  the 
chair,  as  follows:  Supts.  McClymonds,  of  Oakland:  O.  W.  Erlewine 
of  Sacramento;  Leroy  D.  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles:  D.  J.  Sullivan  of 
Alameda;  F.  P.  Russell,  of  San  Jose:  E.  De  Burn,  of  San  Diego  city 
Harr  Wagner,  of  San  Diego  city. 

Supt.  Linscott,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  portions  of  school 
law  not  specially  referred  to  committee,  reported  as  follows: 

In  Section  1576,  strike  out  the  words  **unless  subdivided  by  the 
legislative  authority  thereof/'     Adopted. 

In  Section  1617,  sub.  5,  add  to  the  section  the  following:    **  Pro- 
vided that,  except  in  incorporated  cities  having  boards  of  education 
before  adopting  any  plans  for  school  buildings,  such  plans  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  county  superintendent  for  his  approval."      Adopted 
by  the  convention. 

Section  16 1 7,  sub.  2,  created  considerable  discussion,  and  upon 
motion  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  seven  on  drafting  bill  for  next 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  Sections  1713  and  1714  strike  out  the  words  **  except  in  cities 
not  divided  into  school  districts.'*     Adopted. 

vSection  161 7,  sub.  16,  was  amended  to  read  as  follows:    **  16.    On 

or  before  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year  to  appoint  a  school  census 

marshal,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  and  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  notify 

the  superintendent  of  schools  thereof;  provided,  that  in  any  city,  or 

"^  and  county,  the  appointment  of  all  school  census  marshals  shal 
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be  subject  to  the   approval  of  the   city  superintendent   of  schools." 

Supl.  Howard,  of  Sacramento,  suggested  that  thischange  be  made 
iipon  the  blanks  provided  for  census  purposes. 

In  Section  1543,  subsection  4,  change  all  after  "  drawn,"  fourth 
line,  to  read  as  follows:  "and  also  the  trustees,  order  duly  endorsed 
by  the  parly  in  whose  favor  the  requisition  is  drawn."     Adopted. 

In  Section  1882,  sub.  4.  change  the  word  "  ten  "  to  "forty,"  and 
the  same  change  in  Section  1885.     Adopted. 

In  Section  1551I.  last  line,  insert  the  word  "  unapportioned  "  be- 
fore the  word  "  county."  so  as  to  read,  "and  pay' for  the  same  out  of 
the  unapportioned  county  school  fund."     Adopted. 

In  Section  1770.  subsection  2.  insert  after  the  word  "Board,"  sec- 
ond line,  "provided  that  said  examinations  may  be  held  annually,  if 
county  boards  of  education  so  elect."  This  section  was  also  amended 
by  Supt.  Seaman,  as  follows;  "Examinations  for  special  certificates 
may  be  held  at  any  time."     Both  amendments  were  adopted. 

In  Section  1830,  the  following  was  added  after  the  word  "houses," 
line  sixth:  "to  furnish  additional  school  facilities  for  the  district,  or 
to  maintain  any  school  in  such  district,  or  for  building  one  or  more 
school  houses,  (or  for  transporting  pupils  between  the  public  school 
house  and  distant  parts  of  the  district;,  or  for  any  two  or  all  of  these 
purposes."     Adopted  by  the  convention. 

At  this  timt  Snpt.  Wagner,  of  San  Diego,  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  whereby  the  amendment  to  Section  1858,  subsection  4.  was  lost. 
The  amendment  was  again  considered  by  the  convention,  and  upon  a 
rising  vote  was  declared  lost  by  the  chair. 

Ttie  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  State  Printing 
Office  at  S  \.  .M,,  May  9,  1S94,  and  in  the  Senate  Chamberat  9:30  A.  m., 
same  dale.  M.  P.  Stone,  Secretary. 

Sacramento,  May  9,  1894, 
The  third  day's  session  of  the  Biennial  Convention  of  County  and 
City  Superintendents  of  California  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M., 
Supt.  J.  W.  Anderson  presiding. 

After  roll  call,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  day's  session  were  read. 
The  same  were  ordered  corrected  concerning  the  result  of  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  subsection  4,  Section  1858,  it  ap- 
pearing that  the  same  was  carried  instead  of  lost,  the  vote  standing  19 
r  of  and  1 8  against  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
On  motion  of  Supt.  Arm.strong,  duly  made  and  carried,  it  was  or- 
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dered  that  the  minutes  of  this  session  be  printed  in  the  Pacific  Bim7- 
CATioNAL  Journal. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  on  Compensation  of  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Convention:  Deputy  Supt.  Madison  Babcock,  Snpts. 
Howard,  of  Sacramento;  Kirk,  of  Fresno. 

The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  through  its  chairman,  SupL 
Chipman,  of  Santa  Clara,  reported  as  follows: 

**We,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  this  large  State  are  so  varied  that  the 
schools  would  not  be  benefited  by  a  uniform  course  of  study;  but  we 
do  think  that  sectional  uniformity  would  be  both  practicable  and  ben- 
eficial, and  we  would  recommend  that  the  superintendents  of  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  State  meet  in  sections  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  suit  their  convenience,  and  that  each  section  or  division  of  the 
State,  consisting  of  from  five  to  ten  counties,  formulate  a  course  of 
study  to  suit  their  m^ds.  This  may  ultimately  lead  to  State  uniform- 
ity. L.  J.  Chipman, 

Eliza  Logan, 
Job  Wood,  Jr. 
RoRT.  Furlong, 
A.   B.  Coffey, 
Tuos.  J.  McGrath.*' 

An  amendment  to  vSection  1704,  requiring  that  all  applicants  for 
certificates  be  at  least  twenty  years  of  age  was,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, l^id  upon  the  table. 

Section  1884  was  amended  to  read,  *'  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent 
of  the  taxable  property,"  instead  of  five  i>er  cent.,  as  the  law  now 
stands. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  its  chairman.  Supt.  Wag- 
ner, of  Siln  Diego,  reported  as  follows: 

'"Resolved,  That  our  sincere  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Stale  vSuperintendent  Anderson  for  the  earnest,  energetic  and 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  delil)erations  6f  this 
convention: 

That  we  appreciate  the  prompt  and  faithful  manner  in  which  Sec- 
retary Stone  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Egenhoff.  his  assistant,  have  discharged 
their  arduous  duties: 

That  the  kindly  consideration  shown  us  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
rocker  Art  Ciallery  and  the  citizens  of  vSacramento,  and  the  warm 
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hospitality  extended  to  us  by  them,  have  been  such  as  to  merit  and 
bespeak  our  higliesi  commendation  and  gratitude; 

That  we  sincerely  thank  State  Printer  A,  J.  Johnston  for  his 
courtesy  in  affording  us  aii  opportunity  to  visit  the  Stale  Printing 
Office; 

That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  management  and  reporters  of 
^ffit  Record-  Union  and  Ace  of  Sacramento  for  their  very  full  and  irapar- 
^^B reports  of  our  meetings." 
W^  These  resohitions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Additional  resolutions  were  offered  as  follows: 

"Resoli'ed,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
State  Superintendent  Andersmi  for  the  conscientious,  courageous  and 
capable  manner  in  whicti  he  has  conducted  the  husiness  of  the  State 
during  his  terra  of  ofEce." 

The  same  was  unanimously  adopted. 

"Resolved,  That  the  superintendents  a.ssenibled  are  in  favor  of  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  would  therefore  recommend  that, 
iustead  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Normal  Schools  now  existing, 
that  additional  Normal  Schools  be  established  when  needed." 

This  resolution,  by  vote,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

"Renohed,  ist.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  all  laws 
or  amendments  to  laws  affecting  provisions  of  charters  comprehended 
under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  shall  originate  in  cities  working 
under  such  charter,  or  else  provide  keeping  such  charter  intact  by  sav- 
ing clauses,  and.  That  all  provisions  of  such  charters  which  have 
been  repealed  by  such  legislation  be  re-enacted." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Leg- 
islation. 

"Wheheab,  The  present  method  of  collecting  taxes  in  two  iostall- 
ments  is  a  burden  to  the  tax-payers,  inasmuch  as  the  method  involves 
unnecessary  expenses, in  the  method  of  collection:  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  gain  to  any  but  the  wealthy  fax-payers^ 
as  only  they  gain  by  placing  the  second  installment  of  taxes  with  the 
bunks  for  six  mouths  in  place  of  paying  it  into  the  county  or  State 
treasury:  and 

Whereas,  The  school  funds  are  so  divided  by  the  method  of  col- 
lecting taxes  that  boards  of  trustees  cannot  set  the  length  of  terms  of 
school: 

f ''^refore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  earnestly  request  the  Legislature 
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to  substitute  the  former  method  of  collecftii^^  taxes  for  the 

method." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions  were,  by  motion,  laid  opon  the 

'* Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  County  and  City  ^perinteil- 
ents  in  convention  assembled,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  beji 
amended  as  to  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Examinatioa,  to  the  col 
that  there  may  be  a  uniform  standard  forcerti6cates  opon  examinatioa 

Resolved,  That  we.  as  superintendents,  oppose  the  attempt  oa  tte 
part  of  school  boards  to  reduce  teachers'  salaries. 

Resohed,  That  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  poblic  sdiod 
kindergartens,  two  grades  of  kindergarten  certificates  be  aothorized 
and  required,  as  follows:  ist.  An  assistant's  certificate  valid  for  two 
years  and  not  renewable,  based  upon  the  requirements  for  admissioB 
into  California  Normal  Schools  and  one  year's  practice  in  a  kindergar- 
ten training  school  of  good  standing.  2nd.  A  director's  certificate 
valid  for  five  years,  and  renewable  at  the  discretion  of  boards  of  ez' 
a  mi  nation,  to  be  i.ssued  to  tho<e  who  have  held  an  assistant's  ceitifi- 
cate.  who  have  had  two  years'  practice  in  a  training  school  as  afiiie- 
said.  jind  who  have  had  at  least  three  years'  successful  exp^erience  in 
kindergarten  teaching. 

N I  solved.  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  convention  that  Section 
^)  oi"  Article  IX.  of  the  State  Constitution  sliould  be  so  amended  as  to 
provide  lor  the  application  of  revenue  derived  from  the  State  school 
fund  to  the  support  of  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar  and  faif^h 
schooK." 

W.  H.  \'.  Raymond,  ediior-in  chief  Stale  Series  of  Text  Books, 
announced  to  the  superintendents  that  the  State  Printer  would,  in  a 
few  clays,  l)e  able  to  forward  to  them  the  county  map  of  California, 
mounted  and  varnished.  He  aNo  gave  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Text  Hook  Conference  to  he  held  in  San  Francisco.  May  i  ith  and  12th, 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Armstrong,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  The  Overlaid 
Monthly  was  recommended  to  county  hoards  of  education  as  a  snitt- 
ble  ])eriodical  to  l)e  j)laced  on  the  liV)rary  lists  of  the  different  counties. 
Carried  unanimously. 

No  further  business  aj>]-e;irin>j:.  the  Biennial  Convention  adjourned 
at  I  2:  JO  p.  M. 

M.  \\  Stone,  Secretar>-. 

Tlie  following  county  and  city  ^iii>erintendents  were  in  attend- 
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ance:  Atiiatlor,  George  F.  Mack,  lone;  Butte.  G.  H.  Stout,  Oroville; 
Contra  Costa.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  Martinez;  Del  Norte,  Mrs.  S.  G 
Wright.  Crescent  City;  Fresno,  Thomas  J,  Kirk,  Fresno;  Glenn! 
William  M.  Finch,  Willows;  Lake,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Harrington,  Lakeport; 
I.assen.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Woodin.  Bieben  Los  Angeles,  W.  W.  Seaman, 
i<os  Angeles;  Marin,  Robert  Furlong,  San  Rafael;  Mariposa,  Mrs. 
William  1).  Egenhoff.  Mariposa:  Modoc,  J.  A.  Vergon,  Alturas;  Mono. 
Cornelia  Richards,  Bridgeport;  Monterey.  Job  Wood.  Jr.,  Salinas; 
Nevada,  W.  J.  Roger.-;,  Nevada  City;  Plumas,  Katie  L.  Mullen.  La 
Porte;  Riverside,  Lyman  Gregory.  Riverside;  Sacramento,  B.  F. 
Howard,  Sacraraenlo:  San  Benito,  J.  N,  Thompson,  Hollister;  San 
Bernardino,  G.  W.  Bealtie.  San  Bernardino;  San  Diego,  Harr  Wagner. 
San  Diego;  San  Francisco,  Madison  Babcock,  San  Francisco;  San 
Luis  Obispo,  W.  M.  Armstrong,  San  Luis  Obispo;  San  Mateo,  J.  F. 
Utter,  Redwood  City;  Santa  Barbara,  G.  E.  Thurmond,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; Santa  Clara,  L,  J.  Cliipraan,  San  Jose;  Santa  Cruz,  John  W. 
Linscott,  Santa  Cruz;  Shasta,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Logan,  Redding;  Sierra, 
'  T.  J.  McGralh,  Saint  l.fluis;  Sutter,  A.  B.  Coffey,  Yuba  City;  Tulare, 
S,  A,  Crookshanks.  Visalia;  Ventura,  Samuel  T.  Black,  Ventura; 
<;  Yuba,  H.  H.  Folsom,  Marvsville;  G.  W.  Frick.  Alameda;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
f  Wilson,  Colusa;  C.  B.  Wakefield.  El  Dorado;  C.  A.  McCourt,  Kings; 
W.  K.  Dillingham,  Mendocino;  Anna  E.  Dixon.  Napa;  J.  P.  Greeley, 
Orange;  O.  F.  Seavey,  Placer;  George  Banks,  Yolo.  Cily  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools — D.  J.  Sullivan,  Alameda;  I^roy  D.  Brown,  Los 
Angeles;  J.W.  McClyraonds.  Oakland;  O.  W.  Erlewine,  Sacraraenlo; 
Eugene  De  Bum,  San  Diego;  Madison  Babcock.  San  Francisco;  F.  P. 
Rus.sell.  San  Jose;  T.  L.  Healon,  Fresno;  F.  A.  Molyneaux,  Pomona; 
Eli  F.  Brown.  Riverside;  A.  C.  Barker,  Salinas. 

County  Institutes. 

Sonoma. — One  of  the  most  interesting  and  enthusiastic  institutes 
be  year  was  the  Sonoma  County  Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  Peta- 
,  April  30th  to  May  4th.  An  able  and  appropriate  annual  ad- 
was  delivered  by  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mrs.  F. 
,  Martin,-  Dr.  E,  A.  Winship  presented  a  number  of  educational 
themes  in  a  masterly  manner.  Professor  F.  Slate,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, delivered  addres.ses  on  "  Elements  of  Novelty  and  Wonder  in 
Physical  Science."  and  "Some  Teachings  of  Profes.sor  Huxley." 
Professor  M.  W.  Haskell,  of  the  State  University,  treated  the  subjects 
of  "Mathematics  in  Grammar  Schools"  and  '"  Mathematics  in  High 
Schools,"   in  a  very  practical  way.      Prof  A.  K    O.sborne,  of  the  Glen 
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Ellen  Home,  delivered  able  discourses  on  **  Education  of  the  Feebk- 
Minded'and  "Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  of  Schoolchildren." 
Professor  Hafford,  of  Healdsburg  College,  delivered  an  evening  lectnn 
on  'Our  Boys  and  Girls."  Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins,  of  Stanford  Univer- 
Jjity,  favored  the  Institute  with  an  instructive  class  recitation  ill 
**  Nature  Study."  Prof.  Melville  B.  Anderson,  of  Stanford,  lectured 
on  *•  English  Literature."  Will.  S.  Monroe  addressed  the  Institute 
on  Friday  morning  on  the  subject  of  '*  lessons  of  the  World's  Fair 
Ivducational  Exhibit."  President  Jordan  lectured  on  Thursday  even- 
ing,  in  the  theater,  and  on  Friday  gave  the  teachers  a  practical  talk. 
Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  participated  in  the  discnssions, 
among  them  P.  T.  Tompkins,  of  the  Santa  Rosa  High  School;  F.  L. 
Burk,  H.  R.  Bull,  Lillie  B.  Bridgeman,  Lizzie  Edwards,  F.  A.  Crom- 
well, \V.  S.  Coffman.  C.  C.  Swafford.  A.C.  Abshire,  C.  H.  Nielsen, 
W.  J.  Hamilton,  Minnie  A.  Blake,  Mal)el  C.  Gould,  Mrs.  May  E. 
Floyd,  E.  E.  Hollopeler,  Mrs.  A.  \V.  Jenks,  Georgia  Reed,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Butler.  Louise  Sniythe,  \V.  M.  Gotwaldt,  D.  D.  Davis,  Will  0. 
Hocker.  C.  Pool,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Williams,  Angelina  Chambaud,  Mrs.  D. 
H.  McReynolds,  Jo.sephine  Dows,  Nellie  B.  Brown,  Emma  Hefty  and 
Gertrude  H.   Mason. 

Cai.avkkas. — A  profitable  session  of  the  Calaveras  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  in  Murphy  s,  May  ist  to  41  h  inclusive.  County 
Superintendent  Nnner •presided  ;  F.  M.  Price  and  James  M.  Sinclair, 
Vice-Presidents:  James  Keith,  Secretary;  Misses  Julia  E.  Dower  and 
Maggie  C.  Fahey,  Assistant  Secretaries.  Supt.  Nuner  delivered  a 
cordial  address  of  welcome  to  the  teachers,  which  was  warmly  responded 
to  by  Principal  Price,  of  West  Point.  P.  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
JoirKNAL,  lectured  on  ''Patriotism,"  "Civil  Government,'*  **The 
Daily  Program,"  "The  Law  of  the  Playground,"  and  "Geography 
in  the  Primary  Grades."  State  Superintendent  Anderson  was  present 
during  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  addres.sed  the  teachers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  vSchool  Law,"  and  participated  in  the  discissions  on  the 
general  program.  He  also  delivered  a  lecture  Thursday  evening  on 
"The  Public  Schools  of  California."  in  which,  by  a  resume  of  their 
history,  he  showed  that  our  schools  were  never  in  a  better  condition 
than  they  are  to-day,  the  di.scipline  is  of  the  best,  teaching  the  most 
clevatinj4,  peoj)le  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  and 
j)rogrtss  generally  is  most  rapid.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Temescal 
Public  School,  read  able  and  suggestive  papers  on  "  Sources  of  Power 
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"  Changes  in  Our  Methods  of  Instruction  "  and  "T^n- 
Vriting.  "  Many  of  the  niemtwrs  of  the  Institute  look 
Hexercises.  Principal  Price  gave  a  practical  illustration  of 
method  of  work  in  Indnslrial  Drawing,  E.  F.  Floyd  addressed 
b  teachers  on  the  subject  of  "  Preparation  for  Daily  School  Work." 
I'Snirerinlendent  Peachy  was  present  on  Friday  and  was  introduced 
he  Institute  by  Superintendent  Nuner.  The  evening  sessions  were 
■vened  by  special  literary  and  musical  exercises,  in  which  Ihe  teach- 
t  of  the  county  and  the  ladies  and  citizens  of  Murphy's  participated. 
Dxiring  the  closing  ses.sioc  the  Murphy's  Brass  Band  rendered  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  music  in  a  pleasing  manner,  Among  the  resolutioua 
passed  was  the  following  : 

Resolveil,  Thai  we  favor  the  Iraiiiiiig  of  the  liatid  and  mind  lo);tther,  using 
every  available  means  for  this  end  ;  that  Che  inlroditction  into  class  exercises  of 
ofsuch  familiar  materials  as  sand,  clay,  papier  inache  and  wood,  and  llieir  mahip- 
ulations  for  the  purpose  ofillnstratiou  commitiids  itself  to  our  favor,  because  in  it 
we  recogni/e  the  beginning  of  manual  tmiuJng^B  beginning  that  may  be  made 
even  in  the  loosely  graded  Hlid  poorly  equipped  conntry  achools. 

The  teachers  of  the  Institute  generously  contributed   the  sum   of 
$22.75  for  the  relief  of  the  pioneer  educator,  J.  C.  Pelton. 

Siskiyou. — We  have  received  no  report  yet  of  the  Siskiyou  Coun- 

t  Teachers'  Institute,  but  the  rich  program  prepared  by  Siipl.  ICenne- 

rgave  promise  of  a  very  interesting  session.    Prof.  W.  W.  Ander.son 

S  Conductor,  and  many  of  Siskiyou's  able  and  active  teachers  were 

i  program  for  papers  and  discussions  on  live  educational  topics. 


L 


Who  leads  ihe  M'orld  in  its  long  upward  way } 
Who  rules  the  world  with  acepire  still  unl 
Who  above  all  should  we  devoutly  own 

.\s  leader,  and  our  gladdest  tritiute  pay  } 

The  sword  no  longer  holds  its  iron  sway  : 
The  monarch  in  Iradilion  tiiti  sloue  : 
The  growth  of  man  in  a  child's  eyes  is  she 

Ami  whoso  leads  the  child,  leads  ns  to-day  ; 
ainistrator  of  man's  highest  power. 
His  noblest  art,  bis  first  prerogative, 
.\nd  the  most  blessed  joy  in  life— to  gi  t-e  ! 

Give  the  mind  trnth.  as  water  to  a  flower. 

Ihe  teacher.     I'raise  aiiO  trilmie  brin^ 

The  teacher  is  the  leader  and  ihe  king. 
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A  short  time  ago  the  students  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  four  of 
Dr.  Winship's  most  interesting  talks.  Many  were  in  school  when 
this  prominent  educator  visited  the  Normal  a  few  years  ago,  and  all 
felt  acquainted  with  him  through  his  School  Journal, 

His  visit  was  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  all  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  profited  by  his  talks. 

He  spoke  enthusiastically  of  professionalizing  teaching,  and 
threw  out  many  hints  how  this  might  be  done  by  the  coming  teachers. 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of  real  worth,  and  a  great  love 
for  children  in  the  teacher.  Not  **wish-washy,"  gushing  love,  but 
the  love  that  will  lead  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  child.  **Ever>^ 
teacher,*'  he  says,  *' should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  *  peududic:>,' 
should  be  a  thorough  '  peududist.'  *' 

His  own  enthusiasm  inspired  us  to  become  more  proficient  in  our 
work,  esi>ecially  along  the  line  pedagogy,  to  be  progressive,  to  pay 
special  attention  to  scientific  investigation. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Julien,  class  of  Dec.  '88,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  teaching  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Yreka 
school,  is  spending  her  vacation  in  this  part  of  the  State. 


The  Four  Years'  Course. 


The  long-felt  need  of  having  more  time  for  the  different  depart- 
ments of  work  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  has  at  last  been 
recognized. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  in   April,  it  was 
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"^reed  to  extend  the  course  of  study  to  four  years,  the  iiew  system  lo 
go  into  effect  in  September.  '94. 

None  ol  the  students  enrolled  in  the  scbool  at  the  present  time 
will  be  affected  by  the  fulure  plan.  Classes  will  continue  to  graduate 
from  the  three  years'  course  until  January,  '97. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  fall  term  pupils  who  enter  the  low- 
est class  will  be  subject  lo  the  new  arrangements  ;  but  students  grad- 
uated trmn  Hi^li  Schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, who  enter  at  that  tnne  tuay  be  enrolled  in  the  middle  year  of  the 
present  three  years'  course. 

Hereafter,  when  the  new  course  is  fully  established,  graduate^ 
from  such  High  Schools  will  be  entered  iu  the  third  year's  work. 

The  addition  of  one  year,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  weeks,  willgive 
time  for  much  more  thorough  and  systematic  work  iu  the  various 
subjects.  No  new  studies  will  be  introduced,  but  the  work  now  des- 
ignated as  fifteen -minute  work,  and  work  done  in  the  study  hour,  will 
be  given  a  regular  place  in  the  program  of  recitations.  Every  depart- 
ment of  instruction  will  also  receive  from  ten  to  forty  weeks'  addition- 
al time. 

This  change  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  approval  of  those  inter- 
ested in  educational  work  in  the  Slate,  and  particularly  with  the  Nor- 
mal students  themselves,  for  none  so  well  as  they  realize  the  need  of 
more  time  for  thorough  and  comprehensive  work. 


Los  Angeles  Department. 
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In  a  few  weeks  more,  the  Seniors  will,  to  use  t 
mencemeut  language,  "Emhark  Upon  the  Sea  of  Life."  Graduation, 
with  its  customary  joys  aud  sorrows,  is  daily  drawing  nearer.  The 
Middle  Class  students  recently  enjoyed  a  pleasant  social  evening  to- 
gether, games  and  merry  conversation  making  the  time  pass  only  too 
quickly.  For  the  remaining  weeks  of  this  term  our  chapel  exercises 
will  be  held  in  the  Oyniuasinm,  for  the  workmen  have  taken  possesiiion 
of  the  old  Assembly  Hall  in  order  to  divide  it  into  class-rooms,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  adopted  for  the  extension  of  onr  quarters. 
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When  assembled  for  the  last  time  in  the  old  hall,  the  exercises' 
were  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  Will  Carleton's  •*  Good-bye  to  the 
Old  Home**  being  read,  while  the  sentiment  expressed  therein  was 
re-echoed  in  every  heart.  Then  **Auld  Lang  Syne  *'  was  sung  by  the 
pupils,  as  a  parting  \ribute  to  the  familiar  room,  which  had  become 
endeared  to  them  by  fond  memories  and  associations. 


Gymnasium  Notes. 


The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  are  spending  their  leisure  mo- 
ments in  planning  and  practicing  original  drills  and  movements  for 
their  Class  Day  Exercises.  Owing  to  the  Gymnasium  now  being  used 
as  an  assembly  hall,  the  conveniences  are  not  so  many  as  formerly ; 
nevertheless,  the  gymnasium  work  is  still  carried  on  faithfully  and 
cheerfully,  and  many  are  the  pleasant  moments  spent  in  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  mean  proportional  between  mental  and  physical  exercises. 


Pedagogical.* 


At  the  close  of  their  study  of  Psychology,  the  Senior  pupils  were 
asked  to  write  briefly  on  the  subject :  '*  Psychology  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Teacher,'  or  **  How  Psychology  has  Helped  Me  in  Teaching,*'  and 
below  we  give  one  of  the  papers  prepared. 

The  students  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  study  of  psy- 
chology had  helped  them  greatly  in  their  practice  teaching  in  the 
training  school,  and  surely  this  statement,  coming  from  a  body  of  over 
eighty  students,  should  have  some  weight  with  those  who  attempt  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  noble  work  of  educating  the  young  without 
including  psychology  in  their  necessary  course  of  study. 

True,  much  of  this  text-lxx)k  knowledge  might  later  l)e  gaine<l  by 
experience,  but  should  the  pupils  suffer  in  the  meantime  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  teacher?  However,  so  progressive  are  the  f>eople  of  this  *yk» 
d^  sUcW  era,  that  no  true  educator  now  denies  the  great  assistance 
that  the  study  of  psychology  is  to  teachers,  and  our  pupils  but  voice 
the  general  sentiment. 


How  Psychology  Has  Helped  Me  in  Teaching. 

In  looking  back  over  the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  psychology, 
trying  to  realize  fully  the  benefits  received  from   it,  I  am  filled 
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with  wonder  that  anyone  could  attempt  to  teach  wiihout  ; 
some  knowledge  of  this  broad  subject. 

I  fully  believe  that  every  teacher,  however  unworthy  of  his  pro- 
fession, practices  its  principles  to  a  certain  extent,  but  if  hewould 
spend  even  a  short  time  in  studying  the  most  important  psychological 
principles,  he  would  reap  immeasurable  benefits  therefrom. 

One  thing  that  has  been  impressed  most  firmly  on  my  mind  dur- 
ing our  recent  study,  is  the  necessity  of  studying  the  individual  child. 
in  order  to  discover  the  content  of  his  miud.  and  so  arrange  his  work 
that  he  may  derive  every  possible  benefit  from  it.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  insure  good  results.  As  all  have  observed,  to  follow  this 
method  is  not  feasible :  neverlheiess,  what  appeals  to  one  child  may 
appeal  in  some  measure  to  others,  and  it  is  the  multitude  which  we 
class- teachers  must  reach  through  the  individual. 

Never  before  have  I  realized  how  much  depends  upon  the  arous- 
ing of  interest.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  pnpil  learns  a  thing 
more  readily,  and  retains  it  longer,  if  it  arouses  his  interest,  but  every 
one  does  not  know  that  without  interest  there  can  he  no  steady  growth 
of  knowledge. 

Now,  too.  I  see  how  hopelessly  at  fault  was  my  old  idea  of  mem- 
ory. Formerly.  I  thought  that  to  memorize  a  thing  one  must  dwell 
upon  that  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ideas  and  think  and  say 
it  over,  again  and  again.  Now,  I  see  that  if  a  thing  is  wisely  asso- 
ciated, and  its  true  meaning  and  worth  discovsred,  it  will  remain  in 
the  mind  without  requiring  any  mental  effort  to  keep  it  there. 

It  has  been  deeply  impressed  upon  me  liow  important  is  the  ph3-s- 
ical  development  of  the  child.  The  teacher's  mission  is  not  simply  to 
develop  the  menial  activities,  but  also  the  moral  and  physical  natures; 
we  do  not  strive  for  a  developed  mind  and  a  dwarfed  lx)dy,  but  for  a 
well-rounded,  well-educated  body  and  mind.  Unless  the  body  is 
strong  and  able  to  perform  its  part  well,  the  mind  cannot  do  its  proper 
work,  so  the  body  must  l>e  carefully  trained  in  order  to  secure  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind. 

Until  lately  the   true  meaning  of  discipline  has  been    a   my.stery, 
and  for  practical  purposes  it  still  remains  a  mystery  to  many.     Disci- 
pline does  not  mean  the  holding  of  an  iron  rod  over  a  child  so  that  he  , 
dare  not  move,  and  hardly  dare  think,  hut  it  means  that  we  must  sym-  I 
pjthize  with  him,  and  let  him  see  that  we  are  iuleresied  in  him  and  | 
in  his  welfare,  so  that  we  may  lead  him  to  love  his  work,  and  not  have 
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the  idea  that  so  many  children  hold,  that  school  is  either  a  playhouse 
or  a  prison. 

The  child  should  not  be  made  to  consider  his  teacher  a  ruler,  bat 
should  be  taught  to  look  to  him  as  a  companion,  a  helpmeet,  and  a 
wise  guide.     The  remedy  for  this  wrong  impression,  so  prevalent, 
lies  in  the  teacher's  personality.     He  must  learn  to  come  down  to  the 
child's  level,  or  **  to  go  up  to  it "  is  the  better  expression  ;  whichever 
it  may  be,  in  imagination  make  yourself  a  child.     Interest  yourself  in 
his  interests,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  soon  he  will  become  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  you  wish   him  to  do.     The  schoolroom   will 
become  a  bower  of  happiness,  and  the  little  ones  will  look   forward 
eagerly  to  the  day's  work.     If  the  teacher  has  energy,  strength  of 
character,  and  sympathy,  he  will  arouse  even  the  dullest  children,  and 
will  cultivate  a  spirit  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  them,  for  few  people 
can  resist  the  awakening  influence  of  a  sunny,  energetic  person. 

It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  if  the  person  himself  knows  a 
thing,  he  can  teach  it  to  others,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  idea.  One 
may  know  a  thing  perfectly,  but  before  being  able  to  impart  it  to 
others,  he  must  re-study  it  with  this  idea  in  view,  and  mentally  form 
a  chain  of  questions  best  suited  to  bring  out  the  underlying  points 
clearly  and  connectedly.  Thus,  to  be  a  good  teacher,  implies  that  one 
must  be  a  skillful  questioner. 

Questions  should  be  asked  not  for  the  purpose  of  passing  time, 
but  for  helping  the  child  to  discover  the  objective  |X)ints.  One  rule 
for  good  questioning,  that  is  being  violated  daily,  nay,  even  hourly,  is 
by  the  wording  of  a  question  so  that  the  child  may  be  enabled  to  guess 
the  answer.  This  is  one  of  ihe  commonest  faults  among  teachers,  and 
an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  overcome  it. 

Modern  teachers  think  a  great  deal  for  the  child,  and  he  does  little 
true  thinking  and  reasoning  for  himself,  yet  thinking  is  the  highest 
power  we  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  children.  If  one  sees  the 
true  meaning  in  psychological  principles,  and  can  apply  them  prop- 
erly, he  will  not  fall  into  this  error,  but  will  arrange  his  work  so  as  to 
develop  this  important  power  of  thought.  Teachers  must  not  be  so 
anxious  to  economize  time  and  labor  for  their  pupils,  for  this  course 
of  action  undoubtedly  weakens  rather  than  develops  the  minds  of 
those  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  principles  which  the  teacher  should  put  into  Constant  practice 
are  tho.se  of  apperception — giving  the  new  idea  significance  through, 
or  by  means  of,  the  old.     From  personal   observation  and  .study. 
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bave  seen  how  little  is  fully  percieved  by  children.  If  we  teachers 
could  lead  them  to  see  all  that  there  is  in  a  thing,  much  trouble  would 
"be  avoided,  for  after  perfect  perception,  the  new  points  gather  rapidly 
around  their  respective  centers. 

Helen  Vineyard. 


The  following  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  in  the  State  of  California  : 
To  Ihe  High  School  Scholais  o/  the  Stateof  Cali/otiiia,  Greeting : 

The  Society,  Sons  -if  the  Revolution,  Wis  instituted  on  Washiuglou's  Dirlli- 
day,  1876.  in  tlie  Stale  of  New  York,  and  it  no*  lias  a  national  organixation  mod- 
<led  after  the  government  of  the  United  Slates. 

Tlie  purposes  of  the  Society  are  staled  iu  our  Constitution. 

"The  California  Society.  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  has  been  incorporated  for  the 
purposes  of  perpetuating  among  their  descendants  the  memory  of  Ihose  brave  men 
■who  periled  their  li\'es  and  fortunes  in  the  War  of  the  Revohitton  to  wrest  the 
American  Colonies  from  British  Dominion  ;  for  the  collection  and  presin'alion  of 
manuscripts,  records  anil  documents  relating  to  that  oontest  for  independence  ; 
for  Ihe  inspiration  among  its  members  and  their  children  of  Ihe  palriotic  spirit  of 
tbcir  forefathers  :  for  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  counlry  and  veneration  for  the 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  National  Unity,  and  the  promotion  of 
social  intercourse  and  cordial  fellowship  among  its  nienibers.'' 

Its  membership  is  composed  of  direct  descendants  of  ancestors  who,  either  as 
military,  naval  or  marine  oDicers,  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines,  or  officials,  iu  tbc 
service  of  any  oue  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  National 
<;overmnent,  assisted  in  establishing  .American  Independence,  during  the  War  of 
ihe  Revolution. 

The  societies  In  the  Eastern  States  have  erected  monuments  upon  Revolution- 
ary battlefields,  placed  hroiiie  and  marble  tablets  at  places  made  historic  by  heroic 
'deeds,  and  erecled  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  tbe  meiu- 
ory  of  Caplain  Nathan  Hale,  "  Ihe  man  who  made  the  name  of  spy  synonymous 
-with  martyr  and  patriot  in  the  records  of  the  War  for  Independence." 

California  contains  no  Revolutionary  historic  ground,  but  the  Sous  of  tbe 
Rcvolutiou  can  erect  a  Monument  to  I.oynlty  and  Patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  hei 
-sons  and  daughters. 

Now,  therefore,  as  an  incentive  to  research  iu  American  Patriotic  History,  aud 
to  give  them  a  more  intimate  linowledge  of  tbe  patriotism,  devoliou,  heroism  and 
sacrifices  of  our  Forefathers,  the  Cahfornia  Society  of  tbe  Sous  of  the  Revolution 
.  Ihem  a  silver  medal  as  a  first  prize,  and  a  bronze  medal  as  a  second  prize, 
best  original  e.«ays  upon  the  subject.  "Patrick  Henry." 
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K    Cuiiipetiiie  t-ssays  miul  coDUin  not  less  than  1,776  notmore  than  l,&94««t4^ 
Be  wriltcn  on  otic  side  only  of  paper  Sx  10  iuches,  with  t  ,S   iuch  nwrfpii  at  IW    I 
■t  signcii  hj  a.  nom -de-pi umt  aci--oiiipBiiie<l  with  a  sealed  envelupe  with  the  aoB- 
B|»1uil)t  on  the  outside,  cuntainiiig  tbt  writer's  real  uotue.  nililnsft.  scbml  nil 
Kertificate  from  tlie  Supenntetident  or  rrincipsi  of  Ihc  High   Scllonl  tkat  Mk 
JOy  (s  original. 

H    All  esuysmust  be  sent  bv  mail  in  a  litrKC  nr  '*lc)(al"  envetop<r  to  the  Sccretarr 
■Uiis  Socitly  before  Janiiar/  1,  iS  ,s.     The  examiniiiR  committee  will  ret 
■■VB,  the  Secretary  retaining  Iheenvelopea  coiiUiiilng  the  i«al  naiue 
Kleta   until  the  roniinittee  sbatl   have  reached  a  decision,  whrn  they  will  ■ 
Kned  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dirertors  of  the  Socielv. 

■  The  prizes  will  he  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  ia 
HcBon  the  aniiivtrrsary  of  Washington's  Birthday.  1S93. 

B  TbeSociely  hereby  appoint-  (be  Saperiu  ten  dent.  Principal  aud  TeiM-bentf 
^QI  competing  High  School  a  Conitniltce  ol  Review  and  Inspection,  wtth  I 
^oritT  lo  reject  such  essays  as  lUiir  not  )><;  woriht-  of  a  place  in  the  competitioi, 
Hthul  only  Dleritorious  ec&ays  lie  sent, 
K  The  prize  medal  is  silver,  the  face  beinc  a  fac  simile  of  the  Seal  oftheSocwy. 
■■  will  liBve,  oti  the  reveree.  an  apprnprinte  insctiptioii  with  the  winner'^ 
Be  aecoiid  prize  will  be  like  the  Arst,  hut  in  bronze.  Both  medals  will  be  s^- 
Bided  by  a  silk  ribbon  in  buff  and  blue,  the  Continental  colors  of  the  Soi 
H  IIOI.DKIDGK  O/RO  COLT.INS,   I'Tc^tdent. 

I    Amtiil'k  Bubsett  Bintok.  Secretary. 

■  1 14  North  Spring  street,  J,os  Angeles,  California. 
I       In  a  letter  to  Holdridge  O.  CoJHus.  E^q-,  President  CalifornUd 
Blety  Sons  of  ibe  Revolution,  SiiFeriiileiident  Anderson  staler  thai  tl 
Ban  proposed  for  securing  pnr.^  essays  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  Wm 

■  the  Revolution,  uieets  his  hearty  approval,  and  he  conitneuds  it  to 
Be  principals  aud  directors  of  our  High  Schools,  believing  that  it 
nil  prove  a  iource  of  both  pleasure  and  profit,  and  a  powerful  t 

■  cultivating  a  projjer  patriotic  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  young  j»eop!e,      ' 

I  TuE  Kdilorial  Congress,  under  the  nianageujent  of  a  committee 
If  which  Prof.  Ehner  K,  Brown  was  the  most  active  member,  suc- 
peded  in  bringing  together  such  an  array  of  local  talent  a.s  has  not 
Bet  before  in  California.  We  were  especially  pleased  to  see  how  this 
neut  compared  with  the  representatives  from  east  of  the  mountains. 
Bbere  was  no  clearer-headed  speaker,  with  a  more  charming  deliverj' 
pan  Professor  Simmons,  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  San  Francisco;  110 
feller  evidence  of  real  talent  than  was  ^hown  in  the  papers  read  by 
■tsses  Murphy,  Sch  alien  berger,  Nicholson  and  others,  in  the  Text  Book 
fccliou.  conducted  by  W.  H.V.  Raymond,  editor-in-chief  of  the  State 
felies.  Many  of  the  veterans  and  the  ambitious,  able,  younger  men  and 
Ec>men  almut  the  Bay  were  there.     .Swell.  McChesuey,  Childs,  Rattan. 
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Randall,  Mann.  Kleeberger.  Morton,  Kellogg,  Babcock,  Silas  White, 
Holway,  Linacolt,  Seavey.Chipman,  Hus.sell,  Kirk  wood,  Hall,  Sullivan 
and  Keyes,  Molyneaux,  Seaiuaii,  Greeley.  Beatlit-,  Gregory,  Wagner, 
Davidson,  and  Leroy  D.  Brown,  a  very  strong  conlingeut  from  the  south, 
were  there.  Mrs.  H.  I,.  Wilson,  of  CoUisa.  already  renominated  for  a 
second  term,  was  an  alert  and  appreciative  listener.  Manual  traiuiug 
received  a  large  share  of  consitleiation.  The  paper  ou  the  subject  by 
Principal  Herbert  Miller,  of  the  Stockton  High  School,  was  clear- 
sighted aud  broad.  The  address  by  President  C.  H.  Keyes,  of  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute,  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest,  most  forcible, 
and  genuinely  eloquent  yet  delivered  on  Manual  Training  iu  this 
State.  It  was  devoted  maiuly  lo  the  ethical  side  of  the  subject,  and 
left  little  more  to  be  said.  Profe.ssor  Scripture,  of  Yale.  President 
Baker,  of  the  Colorado  State  University.  Supt.  Search,  of  Pueblo,  and 
Professor  McMutray,  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  were  on  the 
program,  and  naturally  aroused  much  attention.  The  Colorado  men, 
ill  addition  to  ability,  jiossess  the  further  attraction  of  great  stature, 
towering  above  their  fellows,  veritable  Sauls  iu  the  camp.  Supt. 
Search  was  the  most  noted  figure,  being  the  tallest  man  there.  He 
received  special  attention  because  of  the  "  Pueblo  System,"  so  called, 
of  which  he  is  Ihe  author  and  sponsor.  The  record  of  proceedings 
and  addresses  will  appear  in  a  special  volume  if  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions will  warrant.  Should  this  fail,  the  Journai,  will  endeavor 
to  present  to  its  readers  some  of  the  best  papers. 

High  School  Dkclsion. — The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  citizen  McCabe  vs.  Carpenter,  Tax  Collector  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  is  of  unusual  interest  to  friends  of  the  high 
school.  McCabe  paid  his  high  school  tax  under  protest,  and  brought 
action  in  the  Superior  Court  to  recover.  The  case  went  against  him. 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  March 
3otb.  1891.  The  decision  of  the  lower  Court,  was  reversed,  the  point 
involved  being  found  in  the  following  language  of  the  Act:  "An 
aanual  tax  shall  be  levied  by  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy 
taxes  in  counties,  cities,  aud  incorporated  towns,  the  nmount  of  said 
tax  being  estimated  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  by 
him  certified  to  the  proper  authorities,  on  or  before  the  .second  Monday 
of  September  of  each  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  authori- 
ties to  levy  such  rate  as  will  produce  the  amount  estimated  to  be  nec- 
essary for  such  purpose."     The  opinion,  which  was  signed  by  Judges 
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Van  Fleet,  Garroute  and  Harrison,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Acl 
confers  power  upon  an  executive  officer  that  properly  belongs  to  the 
legislative  department;  that  the  duty  of  the  Supervisors  under  the  Act 
is  simply  a  clerical  one,  no  discretion,  and  therefore  no  power,  heii^ 
given  them  to  change  the  estimate  made  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
Act  is  therefore  unconstitutional.  Under  the  general  law  the  Super- 
intendent makes  the  estimate  to  the  Supervisors  of  the  amount  of 
County  School  Fund  required,  but  the  Legislature  fixes  a  minimam. 
and  the  Supervisors  have  the  power  to  fix  the  levy  above  this  mini- 
mum. The  Act  of  1891  no  longer  governs,  being  superseded  by  the 
Act  <if  1893. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  to  assure  a  grand  success 
for  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  6th  to  I3lh. 
An  official  bulletin  containing  complete  programs  of  the  General 
Association  and  its  ten  departments  will  be  sent  to  any  one  upon  ap- 
plication to  S.  Sheriu,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  Many  of  our  teachers  who  did  not  go  lo  the 
World's  Fair  last  vacation  on  account  of  the  high  railway  rates  pre- 
vailing, will  no  doubt  take  advantage  of  the  half  fare  rates  which  the 
N.  E.  A.  Committee  has  secured  this  year.  The  inspiration  of  an 
attendance  upon  these  meetings  and  the  information  received  are  lead- 
ing factors  in  fitting  hundreds  of  teachers  to  achieve  success  in  their 
profession. 

We  devote  much  of  this  number  to  the  report  of  the  Biennial  Ses- 
sion of  the  Superintendents.  The  meeting  was  as  harmonious  as 
could  have  been  desired.  State  Superintendent  Anderson  and  Vice- 
President  Job  Wood  presided  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  courtesy. 
The  law  had  undergone  such  thorough  revision  at  the  Legislature  of 
1893  that  little  was  left  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  some  desirable 
amendments  to  the  High  School  law  were  suggested,  and  a  few  to 
other  portions  of  the  Code.  The  attendance  at  this  season  of  the 
year  was  very  gratifying.  Resolutions  complimentary  to  Superintend- 
ent Anderson,  as  chairman,  and  to  his  mana.2:ement  of  the  State  office, 
were  very  properly  adopted. 

Subscriptions  to  the  **Pelton  P'und"  for  the  relief  of  the  pioneer 
educator  will  be  received  by  the  Journal.  Address,  *'  Pelton  Fund," 
Central  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Ca\ 
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3.  W.  A) 
I A.  B.  Akob&son 

I 


Siiperiiileiiiktit  ol  Public 
Deputy  SuperiiKetideiit  of  Tublic  tiistrudlon.    I 


[State  Supt.  Anderson  has  prepared  no  report  for  iliis  department 
;he  JocKNAi.  tliis  iiioiith.— En.J 


.  Dr,  WlNSHiP.  writing  of  tlie  telalioHS  between  llie  public  schools 
of  California  aud  the  uuiversitics,  says:  "  At  Petaliuna.  111  the  third 
largest  institute  in  tlie  State.  President  Jordan  and  iwo  professors  each 
ftoni  Stanford  and  Berkeley  were  among  the  mstruclors,  each  taking 
au  active  and  sympathetic  part  in  the  work  of  ihe  week,  It  would 
make  a  Masfiachusetts  community  open  its  eyes  to  have  a  teachers' 
gathering,  lasting  a  week,  with  five  professois  from  Harvard,  Clark, 
Amherst,  Williams,  especi.illy  when  no  one  was  cynical,  Imt  in  adead- 
in-earnesl  spirit  talked  alwul  the  best  way  to  teach  mathematics,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  natural  science,  physics,  civics  and  history. 
These  men  go  for  a  merely  nominal  price^go  because  liiey  think  the 
aniversities  owe  this  ninth  al  least  to  the  public  schools.  There  is  no 
Iry-toinake  it-pay  element  in  the  work  of  the.se  profesiors,  hut  that  it 
does  pay  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  four  years  since  the  col- 
lege men  began  to  serve  the  schools  in  this  way  the  <<tuclents  in  these 
two  universities  are  2,000  as  agaiusi  400  four  years  ago.  Nor  is  this 
all." 

B,  k.  Foss,  exSupt.  of  Schools,  Plumas  county,  who  was  re- 
cently extradited  from  Hawaii,  whither  he  had  fled  over  a  year  ago, 
has  been  found  guilty  of  embezzliijg  funds  belonging  to  the  county. 
The  verdict  of  the  Plumas  county  jury  is  an  emphatic  warning  to  offi- 
cials who  may  b^  tempted  to  make  use  of  public  money. 
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t  Jonnial  Midvintcr  Fair  Series  of  Sketches  of  CalifcMiilA  Ti 
ers  and  Schools. 


December  y,  1851,  in  Langgt 
and  wa^  adiuitted  to  the  Teaciicn' 
Seminary  at  Friedberg.  April.  !a6S. 
He  was  graduated  llierefiom  ta 
April.  1870,  having  been  admitted 
10  ilie  Middle  Class,  thereby  bnisii- 
ing  the  course  in  two  yeara.  He 
lauglit  public  school  from  May. 
1S7U,  to  Sepleraber,  1875.  when  be 
emigraleii  to  America.  Frora  Jan- 
uary. 1873,  to  February  1879.  he 
was  orRauist  of  a  German  ciinrcti. 
and  teacher  of  a  Geiman-Ameiicin 
private  school  in  Brooklyn.  X,  Y. 
He  then  came  to  Califuruia,  and 
tanght  music  in  San  Praticisco 
until  December,  1879,  when  be 
went  to  Sacramento,  to  take  chaigc 
of  a  German-American  scboot,  aod 
was  also  organist  of  the  Gertnui 
Lutheran  Church.  la  1885  be  went 
to  Red  Bluff,  where  be  passed  the 
Teachers'  Examination,  receiving 
He  taught  in  a  country  school  of  Tehama 
886,  obtained  a  Grammar  Grade  Certificate, 
d  slaiidiiig  second  in  a  clas.")  of  fifty-three.  He 
nd  also 


\  Primary  Ccrlificalc, 

bunty,  and  in  June, 
baking  94.  per  cent.,  a 
pugbt  Music  and  Language  one  term  in  Red  BluET  Academy 

pe  term  in  Qrlaud  College.     Since  September,  18S9,  be   bas  been  in 
large  of  the  public  school  in  Gemiantown.     He  has  served  one  term 

I  memlwr  of  the  County    Bjard  of  Education,   and  holds  a    Glenu 

founty  High  School  Cerlificate,  and  Stale  Life  Dipli 


Win.  U.  HocKKK,  Principal  of  Bodega  Public  School,  is  a  natfi 
of  I'etatnma,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  Mendocino  counties,  Cal.    He  was  graduated  from  the  Santa 
Rain  High  School  in  1888,  and  attended  the  Select  Normal  School 


na     I 
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llip  -inmp  nlanc  nrtprwarHs;    n-nrbinir 

evenings,  mornings  and  Saturdays, 

to   pay  expenses.     lu    1890  he  was 

granied  a   Sonoma  County  Gram- 

A&^ 

mar  Grade  Certificate,  and  be  has 

/■■v 

siuc^    been     successfully    engaged 

*         B 

in  leaching   in  that  county.      Mr. 

Wl 

Hocker  was  married  in  July,  1893. 

to  Miss  Lena  Cluver,  one  of  Marin 

lb-  ' 

county's  successful  candidates. 

^  W 

Aaron  W.  Frederick.  Lodge, 
Fresnocounly,  California,  was  bora 

i^^^K^x^.  •''   .  ^^B 

in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 

vania, near  the  month   of  the  pict- 

uresque Chartier's  Creek.      There 

he  spent  his  childhood  and  boyhood 

days,   his  early   education  having 

been  acquired  at  home  under  the 

w,M  r,,  HotKr.K.                      iiistruclion   of  his   pious   parents. 

An  attack  of   ery>ipela^,    wliich    finally  settled   in  liis    eyes,    robbed 

1      him  of  school  privileges  until  his 

. 

eleventh  year.  He  then  attended  va- 

,      rioMS  schools,  and  received  instruc- 

tion from  private  tutors.     Later  he 

^^^ 

was  admitted  to  Eldersridge  Acad- 

#^\ 

emy,  and  to  Mount  Union  College, 

l^i 

O.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  lat- 

ter institution  ill  1876.  in  the  same 

'  s  JL 

class  with  P.  M.  Fisher  and  A,  Me- 

%^9^- 

fjahan.  of  Oakland.  Cal.     Mr.  Fred- 

erick has  followed  the  profession  of 

ivTlL 

teaching   for  many  years,   servinir 

.J^  9^^^ 

as    Sd peri n tend 2nt    of    Schools    in 

.^■^M^l^ 

Preston  county,  West  Virginia:  as 

/^^^^^H 

Principal  of  St,  George  Academy, 

^MH^IH 

in  the  same  State;  also  in  charge  of 

^^^^p^^^i 

an  academy  in  North  Carolina.     In 

1888  he  resigned  the  principalship 

^ 

1 

of  a  school  ill  Arkansas,  and  ca 

rae 

k 
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to  California,  where  he  has  siDce 
made  his  borne.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  iS8o,  but  bas  never 
practiced.  As  a  teacher  Mr.  Fred- 
erick  has  been  content  to  remain 
unknown,  although  he  has  a  pro- 
found lielief  that  there  is  no  nobler 
calling  on  earth.  He  is  qiiietlv 
(ioing  intelligent,  conscientious  and 
effecti%-e  work  in  the  humbler 
schools  of  our  Slate,  as  are  hun- 
dreds of  our  most  earnest  teachers, 
unknown  toeducational  fame.  Out- 
ing a  portion  of  the  summer  mouths 
he  lives  on  bis  small  farm.  bi£;h  up 
on  tile  Sierras,  alone  wtlh  his 
books,  as  did  Thoreau  on  the  banks 
of  Walden  Podd.  Here  he  6nds 
much  pleasure  in  the  poetrj-  ofhalf 
a  dozen  languages,  which  he  reads 
-  with  delight.    He  has  written  manj^ 

jetic  gems  himself,  and  although  no  volume  of  his  poems  has  ev^ 

published,  his   productions  have  been   scattered   tbrout^b 

s  of  many  periodicals.     Some  of  these  poems,  suggested  by  I 

e  in  the  schoolroom,  have  appeared  in  the  Journal. 


Saml'BI.  Cobnei-I.  is  a  native  of  New  York, 
arked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  attended 
e  district  schools.      He  also   received  an 
tdemic  education   in  the  Dundee  Acad- 
liy,  at  his  own  expense.     At  the  age  of  3i 
i  father,  for  good  and    faithful  services. 
Bve  him  $500.  and  set  him  free,  at  which 
me   he  commenced   teaching.      He   had 
large   of  the  public  school   of  Dundee. 
Ting  successfully  five  years  as  principal, 
afler  which  he  became  cashier  of  the  Dun- 
dee Bank,  at  times  having  the  entire  man- 
Igement,  and  giving  full  satisfaction  to  his 


mployei 


He  left  thi; 
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lion  to  take  the 
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principalship  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  Penn  Yan  Acad- 
emy, from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics, doing  faithful  and  effective  service  for  five  years.  He  resigned 
this  position  to  accept  the  professorship  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Natural  Science  Department  of  the  Military  Academy  in  Cheshire, 
Connecticut.  The  ability  and  energy  which  marked  his  work  in 
former  positions  soon  made  of  his  department  here  a  model  one.  The 
desire  to  "Go  West"  having  seized  Mr.  Cornell,  he  resigned,  and 
came  to  California,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  arduously  engaged 
in  public  school  work.  As  principal  of  the  San  Pablo  school,  tor  five 
years,  he  did  some  remarkably  good  work,  bringing  his  school  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  His  self-devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
school,  and  his  indefatigable  energy  gained  for  him  here  an  enviable 
reputation.  Since  leaving  San  Pablo  he  has  taught  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  with  uniform  success.  During  two  years  he  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Suisun  High  School.  Mr.  Cornell  holds  New  York  and 
California  State  Life  Diplomas;  also  Grammar  and  High  School  Certifi- 
cates of  several  counties  of  this  State. 


^"^^^i^ B,^::^ 


:^^  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS.  -^—E 


m^y^  W^:^^ 


Prinxipal  J.  H.  Pond,  of  the  Sacramento  High  School,  and  his 
wife  were  nearly  killed  in  a  runaway  accident  while  taking  a  drive 
several  weeks  ago. 

Our  flag  will  soon  wave  over  every  school- house  in  California. 
Numerous  flag- raisings  have  occurred  recently;  among  them  we  note 
the  interesting  exercises  prepared  and  given  by  the  Hawkinsville 
school,  I.  N.  Matlick,  principal. 

SuPT.  W.  M.  Finch,  of  Glenn  county,  attended  the  Biennial 
Convention  of  Superintendents  at  Sacramento,  May  9th,  with  his 
bride,  formerly  Miss  Anna  Latimer,  a  teacher  at  Newville.  He  was 
no  doubt  the  happiest  man  there.  The  Journal  extends  its  best 
wishes. 

Thomas  W.  Stanford,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  a  pri* 
art  gallery  of  600  paintings,  some  of  them  valuable  works  of  tt 
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masters.  This  ^llery  he  intends  to  transfcrr  to  Stanford  University. 
He  has  also  presented  the  Unirersity  with  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
microscopes,  of  English  manufacture. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  memorial  window  in  the  little 
church  at  Wrights,  in  honor  of  Prof.  Henr>-  Norton,  an  announcement 
that  ever>'  one  who  had  the  honor  of  knowing  him  will  delight  to 
hear.  There  are  hundreds  of  youn^  men  and  women  in  this  State 
who  owe  to  him  their  first  aspirations  for  mental  or  moral  excellence. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  has  had  an  admirable 
series  of  free  lectures  delirered  during  the  progress  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair.  These  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  Academy  Hall  on  Mar- 
ket  street.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins.  Prof.  Bar- 
nard, Dr.  Branner,  Prof.  Gilbert,  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen.  Prof.  Chas.  A. 
Keeler  and  W.  L.  Watts. 

The  California  Dair>'men*s  Association  will  endeavor  to  secure  a 
liberal  appropriation  Irom  the  next  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  and  maintaining  a  State  dair>'  school.  Prof.  J.  P.  Roberts, 
of  the  experimental  .station  at  Cornell  College,  attended  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Dairymen's  Union  in  San  Francisco,  and  outlined  the  plan  in 
vogue  at  Cornell. 

Thp:  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  forty-six 
candidate.s  on  Commencement  dav  at  Stanford  I'niversitv  this  vear, 
an  increase  over  la.st  year  of  some  sixteen.  The  members  of  the  class 
of  '94  are  the  last  to  graduate  who  have  not  sj>ent  their  Freshmen 
year  in  Stanford,  and  from  next  year  on  the  students  who  are  gradu- 
ted  may  be  distinctly  called  representative  Stanford  students.  The 
class  of  '95  numbers  almost  300  members,  and  most  of  these  will 
finish  their  work  next  year. 

JuK  new  Fresno  High  School  building  is  to  be  a  two-story  brick, 
with  a  lo-foot  basement  and  a  partially  finished  attic,  and  will  have  a 
frontage  of  153  feet  and  be  117  feet  deep.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  in  what  is  known  as  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture. 
It  will  be  finished  in  red  brick  and  terra  cotta  trimmings.  A  tower, 
which  is  twenty  feet  square,  and  rises  from  the  front  part  of  the  build- 
ing, will  extend  about  nine  feet  in  the  air.  The  building  will  have 
three  entrances,  one  in  the  front  and  two  in  the  rear.  The  main  en- 
trance is  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  semicircular  arch,  supported  on  col- 
umns, and  leading  to  a  vestibule  with  the  entrance  proper  located  at 
its  end. 
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Thh  Stockton  Independent  has  the  followiiig  :  '"At  the  educational 
congress  last  week  one  who  has  had  unu-sual  opportunities  foroliscrva- 
tion  said  that  the  three  centers  of  educational  activity  in  the  common   i 
schools  of  Califoniia  to  daj-  are  Oakland,  Stockton   and  Santa  Rosa, 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  educational  matters  in  Stockton  , 
during  the  Inst  two  years,  putting  her  well  abreast  of  the  new  educa- 
tion.    This  term  means  simply  this  :  The  endeavor  to  realize  Stanley  ] 
Hall's  definilioii  of  education,  perhaps  the  most  complete  ever  given,  I 
as  'the  science  of  human  nature  and  ihe  right  development  of  it.' 
acconlaiice  wilh  this  conception  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  child  I 
is  studied,  and  that  menial  food,  and   that  only,  is  given  which  it  ] 
can  easily  and  advantageously  digest." 

Dr.  K.  a.  Winship.  of  the  A'.   H.  Journal,  has  the  following 
complimentary  notice  of  the  work  of  Professors  Brown  and  Barnes: 
"Professionally  California  is   making   rapid   strides.     There  may  be   ■ 
good  schools,  first-class  instruction  and  wide-awake  teachers  without  ■ 
attaining  a  professional  spirit.    Earl  Barnes,  at  Stanford,  and  Elmer  E.  | 
Brown,  at  Berkeley,  have  done  more  to  face  the  teaching  of  the  State   ' 
toward  a  profession  than  has  ever  been  done  by  any  other  two  Ameri- 
cans  for  any  section  ot    our  country.     Stanley  Hall,  whose  disciple 
Professor  Barnes  acknowledges  himself  to  be,  has  done   more  toward 
professionalizing   teaching   as  a  whole   than   any  other  man,   but  hia 
professional  spirit  sadly  lacks  materialization.     It  is  of   inestimable  j 
value  lo  the  cause,  that  the  schools  and  teachers  of  California  are  so  j 
closely  allied  to  the  universities." 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


TifK  articles  in  the  Jane  number  of  the  Altanlic  .l/oH/A/y. vth'Kh  will  attract  1 
the  moat  attention  are  '' Hnmliurfi's  New  Sanhary  Impulse,"  "American  Railwayi  J 
and  Anicricnii  CHie*,"  nnd  "Tlie  Scope  ol  the  Xoimal  School,"  hy  M.  V,  O'Shen.    i 
ofthe  State  Noriiiil  SrliCKil   at  Maiiltaio,  Munie»ol,i.      I'bis  very   nl-lc  impcr  tclU 
the  history  i>f  llie  Normal  School  iii  this  country,  ami  shows  iis  relations  lo  the 
■cbooU,  eoinpiiHiif{  iu  nielhoil  »hh  those  of  Llic  chief  Eurojieaii  countries,  and 
dcacribing  wlint  the  colleges  and  univeraiiies  liave  ilo  \e  in  Ilie  ilirL-ction  ofcnn 
for  teachers. 
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Thk  Cumulative  Method,  French  Reader,  illustrated,  is  published  by  the 
Amcricia  Bcok  Co.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  first  reader,  for  children  who  are 
learning  French.  The  style  is  simple  and  intelligible,  and  Professor  Drey  springs 
the  author,  has  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  out  the  grammatical  features  in 
a  way  to  pave  the  road  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  langnage. 

William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York,  has  published:  "Contes  de  Balzac,"  edited 
with  introiluction  and  notes,  by  George  McLean  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  Louis  Eugene  Livingood,  A.  B.,  formerly  Instructor  in  French  and 
German  in  Princeton  University.  12  mo.,  cloth,  221  pages,  |i.  The  stories  se* 
lected  are  representative  both  of  Balzac's  style  and  of  the  scope  of  "La  Com^die 
Humaine;"  also  "Short  Selections  for  Translating  English  into  French,"  by  Paul 
Bercy,  B.L.L.D.,  author  of  "Livre  de  Enfants,"  etc.,  etc.  12  mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
These  selections  are  so  arranged  that  the  study  is  progressive,  and  each  exercise 
is  succeeded  by  explanatory  and  grammatical  notes.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
are  a  few  examination  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  used  recently  at  vari- 
ous colleges;  and  "Le  Francais  par  la  Conversation,  by  Chas.  P.  DuCroquet, 
muthor  of  "College  Preparatory  French  Grammar,"  etc.  12  mo,  cloth,  186  pages, 
30  illustrations,  ^\.  This  work  will  be  found  of  great  help  toward  enabling  the 
student  to  converse  fluently  in  French.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  collection 
of  familiar  French  songs,  arranged  to  music. 


Business  Notices. 


A.  MEGA.HAN,  8dS  Madison  street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  the  Manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia League  Teachers'  Bureau.  This  is  a  State  branch  of  the  National  League 
of  State  Teachers'  Bureaus.  Frank  E.  Plummer,  general  manager,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  By  registering  in  this  State  branch  you  are  registered  without  other  charge 
through  the  National  League  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  wonderfully 
far-reaching  and  successful  organization  for  teachers.  The  associated  State  paper, 
known  as  The  National  Teacher  and  School  lioard  Journal^  back  of  the  League, 
increases  its  power  for  placing  teachers.  You  can  join  the  Bureau  and  secure  the 
Journal  for  one  fee.     Write  them  as  above. 

The  question  of  most  serious  moment  in  connection  with  the  Midwinter  Fair 
is,  '"How  can  we  all"get  there?'*  This  is  easily  answered.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  made  for  this  special  occasion  the  most  liberal  rates  ever  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  placed  within  easy  reach  of  every  person  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  not  only  a  visit  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Fair,  but  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  visit  the  many  other  attractions  of  California.  It  may  be  a  long  time 
before  another  such  opportunity  as  this  is  afforded. 

Any  information,  either  in  relation  to  the  Fair  or  California  in  general,  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  on  or  addressing  local  a<^ents  or  T.  H.  Goodman,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  San  Francisco. 
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Patriotism. 


[The  followiug  patriotic  poem  for  class  recitation  was  composed  by  Mrs. 
Emily  S.  I^oud,  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  met  with  such  favor  that  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  publish  it  for  the  l>enefit  of  our  teachers  and  pupils.  Copy- 
right reserved  by  the  author.] 

When  our  country  stood  in  danj^er, 

From  proud  England's  stern  demand, 
Hands  to  gun  and  sword  a  stranger, 

Armed  to  save  their  homes  and  land; 
Shouldered  muskets — loade<l  cannon  — 

Lighted  bonfires— rang  the  hells; 
While  o'er  mountain  top  and  canyon 

Liberty's  grand  anthem  swelled; 
Flags  were  waving — guns  were  booniinj; — 

Every  heart  with  fervor  thrilled. 

Yesternight  I  heard  a  whisper  : 
"Patriotism's  dying  out; 
Strife  for  wealth,  for  fame,  for  j)owcr, 

Stills  fair  Freedom's  ringing  shout.' 
Sad  my  heart  at  this  low  murmur, 

For  I  seemed  to  read  above, 
"He  who  has  no  love  for  country, 

Soon  shall  have  no  home  to  love.'" 

Hardlv  had  the  echo  faded. 

Of  these  strangely  solemn  word>. 
Ere  ajoyous  shout  came  ringing 

O'er  Sierra's  pine-clad  hills; 
"Come  and  help  us  ring  the  joy-bclN 

Of  our  Freedom's  natal  day  ! '' 

Rolled  the  burden  from  my  spirit ; 

Hill  and  vale  caught  up  the  strain  ; 
Everywhere  through  our  vast  country, 

Rose  to  Heaven  the  glad  refrain. 
Patriotism  lives  to-dav ! 

In  the  hearts  of  our  young  children, 
In  their  lives  of  promise  true. 

Ne'er  shall  grcetl  of  power  or  riches 
Dim  that  word  forever  new. 

Mrs.  Emily  F.  Luid,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


If  I  was  worth  $2,000,000  and  could  devote  my  life  to  whatever 
I  most  enjoyed,  I  would  not  care  to  exchange  my  present  position  or 
present  work  for  any  other  of  which  I  know. — Pkoi  .  E.\rl  Barnes. 
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OfftcmC  Organ  jf  the  Department  a/  Public  Instruction  of  California. 


JULY,    1S94. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT.    #^=2; 


Thfke  is  something  more  important  than  facts,  viz;  the  relation 
of  facts  — NiLHoi  AS  Ml  RRAY  BvTLER.  Ncw  York. 

What  we  want  is  a  race  of  teachers  acquainted  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind^gifted  men  and  women  who  shall  respect  human  nature 
in  the  child,  and  strive  to  touch  and  gently  bring  out  its  best  poweM 
and  sympathies,  and  who  shall  devote  themselves  to  this  as  the  grea^ 
end  of  life. — Dk.  Channino. 

However  well  endowed  a  teacher  may  be  in  respect  to  ins'. ruction" 
or  intelligence,  he  will  always  be  inferior  to  a  teacher  who  to  the  samt 
personal  qualities  adds  that  which  gives  power,  assurance  and  decisiott 
— the  reflective  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  for  the  development  of' 
the  intelligence.  — Compavrk 

If  the  prevalent  theory  of  education  is  a  low  one,  it  is  because 
the  prevalent  theory  of  life  is  tow!  The  marvelous  progress  in  material 
things  in  recent  times,  the  establishment  and  management  of  great 
business  enterjirises,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  great  fortunes, 
have  produced  their  effect  upon  all  the  departments  of  human  thoughts 
and  action.  Our  social  life,  our  politics,  our  literature,  our  philosophy, 
our  theology,  as  well  as  our  education,  have  felt  their  influence.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  incarnated  in  trade,  in  machinery,  in  money- 
getting.  "Will  it  pay?"  is  the  criterion  applied  to  everything  froi 
the  glories  of  the  evening  sunset  to  truth  and  righteousness.  Whi 
wonder,  then,  that  men  have  come  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  educi 
tion  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  converted  into  stocks  and' 
ends.— E.  W.  Cov,  Cincinnati. 
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A  MAN  can  do  more  good  by  helping  children  to  be  taught  well 
than  he  can  by  commanding  an  army. — General  Slocum. 

Whatever  form  or  plan  or  method  of  conducting  the  institute 
be  devised,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  to  have  the  outlook  toward  the 
broadening  of  the  teachers  by  living  contact  with  living  thoughts  in 
living  minds.  Let  it  be  continually  kept  in  mind  that  the  natural  ten- 
dene  v  of  the  teacher  is  toward  intensiveness  and  narrowness.  The 
isolating  environment  of  locality  and  schoolroom,  the  continual  com- 
ing in  contact  with  immature  minds,  are  elements  that  in  their  ten- 
dency prodtice  narrowness  and  empiricism. — Principal  J.  M.  Milne, 
State  Normal,  New  York. 

Most  of  us  have  been  religiously  trained  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  portions  of  our  conduct,  and  to 
place  political  and  social  affairs  in  the  secular  class.  This  teaching 
was  wrong  and  has  produced  must  unfortunate  results.  We  have  de- 
rived from  it  the  habit  of  thinking  that  as  care  for  public  concerns  is 
merely  secular,  it  is  hardly  a  duty  at  all,  and  may  as  well  be  neglected 
as  not.  Equally  common  and  equally  pernicious  is  the  thought  that 
the  existence  of  human  beings  on  this  earth  has  meaning  only  in  view 
of  a  higher  form  of  existence  to  come  after  death.  It  certainly  enno- 
bles our  conception  of  human  nature  to  think  of  it  as  destined  for  a 
fuller  being  than  is  possible  here;  but  it  is  extremely  misleading  to 
regard  men's  earthly  experience  as  destitute  of  value  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Viewing  it  so,  we  inevitably  come  to  consider  it  as  of  little 
importance  how  the  affairs  of  this  world  go  on.  Is  not  an  unselfish 
life  here  and  now  as  beautiful  a  thing  as  any  other  sphere  of  existence 
will  ever  offer?  And  so  of  society:  If  we  can  bring  it  to  something 
like  ideal  perfection  right  here  on  this. actual  earth,  will  not  the  heaven 
thus  begun  have  a  valuable  character  of  its  own?—  Pres.  Andrews, 
Brown  University. 

Practical  education  is  not  the  knowledge  of  crafts,  trades  and 

professions.     It  is  not  that  which  confers  skill  in  the  use  of  this  or  that 

instrument;  it  confers  upon  man   the  right  understanding  and  ready 

use  of  himself.     That  is  a  practical  education,  worthy  of  the  name, 

which  enables  a  person  to  maintain  bodily  health,  strength  and 
comeliiiesss;  to  command  his  own  muscles  and  nerves;  to  employ  his 
organs  of  sense  with  accuracy  and  effect;  to  adapt  himself  to  outward 
physical  conditions;  to  subdue  unruly  appetites;  to  compel  the  mate- 
*il  world  to  vield  most  benefit  at  least  expense. — W.  H.  Venable, 
D. 
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Educational  Journattsm  in  California. 


1.    THE  CALIFORNIA  TEACHER,  ]\}Wi.  1865,  TO  JULY,  1876. 

I.       JULY,    1S63,  TO   1S6S. 

At  the  State  Teacliers'  Institute.  May.  1863.  it  was  voted  to  begin  1 
the  publication  of  a.  monthly  tdacaliooal  journal.     As  the  result  of  I 
this  action  by  the  Stale  Teachers'    Institute,   The  California  Teacher,  i 
a  Journal  of  School  and  Home  Education,  and  Organ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  issued  ils  first  number  In  July,  1863. 

Although   in   its  Introductory  it  speaks  of  remembering  having  1 
bad  a  previous  state  of  existence  in  The  Bookseller,  a  monthly  journal 
of  literature  and  education,  which  was  published  during  the  year  i860, 
yet    we   may  consider    Tlie  California    Teaeher  as  being  the  first  dis-    1 
tihctively  pedagogical  journal  published  on  this  Coast. 

The  resident  editors  were  John  Swett.  Samuel  I.  C.  Swezey  and   \ 
George  Tait.     The  first  two  raentiotied  were  .elected  managing  editors 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  at  the  meeting  in  May.     Among  the 
contributing  editors  we  notice  the  names  of  J.  C.  Velton.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   D.  C.  Stone,  of  Marysville,    and  J.  B.  McChesney.    of  Nevada'] 
county. 

While    The   California    Teacher  from    the   first  styles    itself  ' 
organ  of  the  Department  ol  Public  lusiriiction."  it  was  not  officially 
made  so  until  1865. 

"In  1863  64  a  law  was  passed,  authorizing  County  Superin- 
tendents to  subscribe  for  a  number  of  copies  at  a  dollar  a  copy, 
to  supply  each  Hoard  of  School  Trustees  with  one  copy.  In  1864-65, 
a  provision  was  made  in  the  Revised  School  I-aw,  authorizing  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  subscribe  for  a  number  of  copies,  sufScient  , 
to  supply  the  clerk  of  each  Board  of  Trustees  and  each  school  library 
with  a  copy  of  some  educational  journal,  with  snb-icription  payable 
out  of  the  State  School  Fund. 

'"This  provision  placed  the  journal  on  a  paying  basis. 
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* 'After  the  first  year  the  State  Educational  Scxriety  assumed  the  con- 
trol of  The  Teacher,  electing  its  editors  annually.  By  the  Revised 
School  Law  of  1865  the  State  Superintendent  was  made,  ex-officio, 
one  of  the  editors.  Messrs.  Swett  and  Swezey  continued  to  edit  the 
journal  until  July,  1868.*'  (* 'History  of  the  Public  School  System  of 
California,"  by  John  Swett.) 

Any  one  not  knowing  the  resident  editors  would  really  feel  surprised 
at  the  excellence  of  those  first  volumes,  issued  at  a  time  when  "pro- 
fessional" teachers  were  few  and  far  between  on  this  Coast.  It  needed 
just  the  pluck,  culture  and  philanthrophy  that  was  possessed  by  those 
pioneer  editors  to  make  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  They  naively 
tell  us  some  few  months  later,  after  the  affair  had  a  chance  to  mature 
into  a  joke,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  was  a  minus  balance 
of  $76.90,  which  was  divided  equally  among  the  three  resident  editors 
*'as  a  penalty  for  editorial  amusements.*' 

The  following  teachers  were  among  the  contributors  to  the  first 
five  volumes:  Bernard  Marks,  I^ura  T.  Fowler,  Prof.  Martin  Kel'.ogg, 
George  \V.  Minns,  E.  Knowlton,  William  Swinton,  John  S.  Hittell, 
J.  C.  Pelton,  Ralph  Keeler,  Charles  Russell  Clark,  Volney  Rittan. 

Among  the  leading  articles  were:  "Waste  in  the  Schoolroom," 
Bernard  Marks;  "Study  of  the  Classics  in  S.^hools."  Martin  Kellogg; 
'*A  Letter  from  Zekiel  Stebbius,"  George  W.  Minns;  "The  BibleMu 
the  Public  Schools,*'  John  Swett;  "The  Eldest  Scholar,"  Ralph 
Keeler:  "Defects  in  our  School  System."  John  S.  Hittell:  "Teaching 
to  Think,"  Martin  Kellogg:  "Reverence  for  Children,"  Martin  Kel- 
logg- 

In  addition  to  the  many  excellent  articles  contributed,  we  can  see 

that  Swett's  trenchant  pen  played  no  small  part.  Swett  planned 
broadly  and  wrote  fearlessly.  In  an  account  of  the  schools  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  1865,  he  says:  "Not  much  can  be  said  in  commendation 
of  the  school  in  the  dilapidated  town  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  school 
is  held  in  a  little  office,  fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  in  which  are  crowded 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  children,  as  the  irregular  attendance  mav  be. 
This  schoolhouse  contains  one  double-sided  desk,  twelve  feet  long,  with 
two  long  benches  without  backs.  A  part  of  the  children  sit  on  a  dozen 
emptv  claret  boxes,  turned  up  edgewise.  This  house  has  been  rented 
for  two  or  three  years  past,  a  part  of  the  time  at  twenty  dollars  a 
month,  and  now  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month— rates  of  rent  which 
would  be  high  on  a  business  street  in  San  Francisco.  A  better  house 
could  be  built  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     Somebody  evidently 
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makes  a  good  thing  out  of  that  house.  During  the  past  eight  months 
it  lias  cost  the  Trustees  twelve  to  ;eventy-6ve  dollars  for  * 'books  and 
stationery"  supplied  to  the  school.  Either  the  prices  of  books  and 
stationery  are  higli,  or  school  consumption  enormous."  {California 
7'eachcr,  vol.  2,  p.  277.) 

Teachers  were  urged  to  subscribe  for  educational  journals.  We 
read:  ''The  Ameriiaii  Journal  of  Educatioii  (Barnard's)  for  June  has 
come  to  hand  full  cf  choice  articles  which  nobody  in  this  State  reads 
because  the  Journal  costs  $3  00  in  greenbacks  or  $1.20  in  hard  cash." 
{The  California  leachcr,  September,  1864.) 

While  in  the  first  five  volumes  there  are  a  few  concessions  to  some 
onu's  demand  for  Irash — i>uch  as  publishing  rolls  of  honor  for  country 
scliools  and  the  like — yet  California  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
well -printed,  indexed,  vigorous  numbers,  which  must  have  been  a 
gicat  inspiration  to  the  real  teachers  of  tiiat  time. 

2.     JULY  1868,  TO  1872. 

In  July,  1868,  State  Superintendent  Fitzgerald  and  A.  L.  Fitzger- 
ald were  elected  editors,  assisted  by  the  following  contributing  editors, 
elected  at  different  times  by  the  State  Educational  Society:  Miss 
Clara  G.  Dolliver,  Mrs.  Aurelia  G.-iffith,  Dr.  E.  S.  Carr,  Prof.  W.J.  G. 
Williams,  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler,  E^eiiezer  Knowlton  and  H.  P.  Carl- 
ton. The  subscription  price  was  changed  from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  "pay- 
able invariably  in  advance." 

Among  the  contributors  we  notice  the  names  of  John  LeConte, 
K.  R.  Sill,  H.  C.  Kinne  and  Bernard  Marks.  The  latter  wrote  an 
article  called  "Normal  Tract  on  Fractions,"  which  gave  ris^  to  a  dis- 
cussion between  himself  and  a  Mr.  Holder,  which  contained  many 
•'spicy  side  hits,"  as  the  editor  indulgently  calls  them. 

Various  extended  accounts  were  given  of  local  Institutes,  accounts 
which  need  to  be  read  to  be  appreciated,  of  Institutes  in  which  the 
feminine  voice  was  silent  save  only  in  an  occasional  'Taper  by  a 
Lady."  In  one  number,  however,  we  read:  "The  lady  teachers  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion,  and  certainly  there  was  no  .sacrifice  of 
modesty  or  good  taste  on  their  part  in  so  doing." 

Of  great  interest,  historically  speaking,  was  the  series  of  "Object 
Lessons  for  Small  Children,"  as  it  showed  the  form  that  that  "fad" 
took  in  California.  I  quote  from  a  "Model  Lesson"  for  the  Seventh 
.and  Eighth  grades: 

**Here  is  a  piece  of  what?"     "Lead."     'Take  it  in  your  hand, 
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and  tell  me  all  about  it.*'  **It  is  heavy,  solid  and  opaque.*'  ''Can 
you  bend  it?"  ''Yes;  it  is  pliable.  It  melts,  too,  ver>' easily."  **Why 
is  that?"     * 'Because  it  is  fusible,"  etc.,  etc. 

3.      JULY,    1872.  TO  JULY,    1876. 

"In  1872  the  State  Society  elected  John  Swett  associate  editor  with 
State  Superintendent  Bolander;  and  in  the  year  following  the  journal 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  Society  and  its  entire  control 
was  assumed  by  Superintendent  Bolander. 

"At  this  time  the  State  subscription  amounted  to  $4000.00  a  year. 

"In  1876  the  Legislature  cut  off  the  State  subscription,  which 
ended  the  publication  of  The  California  Teacher.'"  ("History  of  the 
Public  School  System  of  California.") 

In  these  la.st  volumes  we  notice  several  valuable  translations  by 
Mrs.  Lane,  interesting  matter  on  the  Kindergarten  and  some  scientific 
articles.  While  the.se  years  present  to  us  much  readable  matter,  yet 
the  sci.s.sors  seems  to  have  played  a  more  important  part  in  their 
make  up  than  the  pen. 

II.    THE  PACIFIC  SCHOOL  AND  HOMEJOURXAL.  1877- 1887. 

The  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal  publishtd  its  first  number 
March,  1877,  its  last  number  some  ten  years  later. 

Albert  Ly.ser  was  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor  until  October,  1886, 
when  F.  H.  Hackett's  name  appears  as  joint  editor. 

While  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  announces  it  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  was  not  even  put  on  the  list 
of  library  books  till  October,- 1877,  and  it  was  not  made  the  ofiBcial 
organ  till  December,  1879.  It  continued  as  the  official  organ  until 
July,  1883,  when  it  lost  not  only  official  patronage  but  the  conclusion 
to  "Romar,  King  of  Norway — A  Tragedy,"  by  Adair  Welcker. 

Among  the  contributors  were  George  W.  Minns,  C.  M.  Drake, 
Volney  Rattan,  J.  B.  McChesney,  John  Swett,  Charles  H.  Shinn, 
Agnes  M.  Manning,  Irene  Hardy,  E.  Knowlon,  H.  N.  Bolander,  Rev. 
Thomas  Guard,  A.  L.  Mann,  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte,  John  Muir,  Jennie 
C.  Carr,  Miss  Kate  Smith  Wiggin.  Professor  Hilgard,  Laura  T.  Fow- 
ler, Hamilton  Wallace,  Henry  B.  Norton.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Henry 
Senger,  John  LeConte,  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Fisher,  K.  R.  Sill,  Emily  Tracy 
Swett.  Miss  Kmma  Marwedel,  Josiah  Keep,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Field,  Albert 
S.  Cook. 
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III.    THE  CALIFORNIA   TEACHER  AND  HOME  JOURNAL, 

1883-1887. 

The  publication  of  The  California  Teacher  and  Home  Journal  "^^iS 
begun  February,  1883,  and  was  continued  until  February,  1887.  It 
was  made  the  official  journal  July,  1883. 

We  notice  some  really  good  articles  in  this  journal:  **The  School, 
the  College  and  the  University,"  by  Prof.  John  LeConte;  a  series  of 
letters  written  from  Europe  by  H^n.  C  A.  Sumaer,  and  articles  by 
John  Manning  and  H.  C.  Kinne.  There  was  also  a  department  for  the 
University  of  California,  which  was  under  the  able  editorship  of  Prof. 
Frank  Soule. 

Among  some  of  the  other  contributions  we  notice  **A  Voyage 
With  Death;"  *'Romer,  King  of  Norway— A  Tragedy;"  *'Flavia— A 
Drama,"  all  by  Adair  Welcker.  One  may  also  read  with  interest  "Out 
of  Death's  Shadow,"  which  cannot  fail  in  being  of  equal  pedagogical 
interest  with  "Professor  Choctaw  lago's"  productions,  which  appear 
in  several  numbers. 

IV.     THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

I.      JULY,   1887,  TO   AUGUST,   189I. 

The  Pacific  Educational  Journal  issued  its  first  number 
February,  1887.  In  July,  1887,  J-  ^-  McChesney  was  called  to  the 
editor's  chair,  which  he  filled  until  August,  1891,  when  the  journal 
passed  under  the  management  and  editorship  of  Philip  M.  Fisher.  It 
was  made  an  official  journal  at  its  first  issue. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  in  its  pages  were:  "The  Public 
Schools  of  Oakland,"  by  Fred  Campbell;  "Free  Text  Books  for  Pub- 
lic School  Children,"  by  Homer  B.  Sprague;  "Entomology  in  Public 
Schools."  by  George  R.  Kleeberger;  "Sense  and  Hand  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools."  by  Joseph  LeConte. 

Articles  also  appeared  by  Miss  Margaret  Schallenberger,  Will  S. 
Monroe,  Lillie  J.  Martin,  H.  F.  Molyneaux,  C.  M.  Drake,  James  Den- 
man,  Paul  Garin,  Albert  S.  Cook,  Kate  Smith  Wiggin  and  others. 

V.     SOME  OTHER  JOURNALS,  1891  TO  1893. 

The  year  1891  saw  the  beginning  of  three  unofficial  journals,  The 
California  Educational  Review,  The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher,  and  The  Cali- 
fornia Public  School  Journal, 
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The  California  Educational  Review  was  edited  by  Fred  M.  Camp- 
bell and  Albert  Lyser.  The  first  number  was  issued  January,  1891; 
the  last  one  June,  1891.  It  contained  a  most  excellent  series  of 
**Educators  of  the  Pacific  Coast.**  Among  the  contributors  were: 
Charles  Edwin  Markham,  Charles  M.  Drake.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond, 
Agnes  M.  Manning.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  and  Alice  J. 
Meititl. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher  was  begun  September,  1891.  and  was 
continued  until  September,  1893,  when  it  was  purchased  by  The 
Pacific  Educational  Journal.  It  was  edited  and  published  by 
John  Jury  and  Franklin  Barthel  as  the  organ  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
San  Jose  State  Normal  School. 

Among  the  many  excellent  articles  in  it  we  find:  **The  Weakness 
of  Our  Public  School  System,"  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan: 
**The  Picturesque  in  History. ''  by  Prof.  Earl  B.irnes;  "Education  in 
Australia,**  by  Mary  P.  Adams;  ''Grammar  Grade  English.**  by  Harr 
Wagner;  and  '* Astronomical  Notes,*'  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard. 

The  California  Pulplic  School  fournal  published  its  first  and  last 
number  June,  1891,  and  its  editor,  P.  M.  Fisher,  took  charge  soon 
afterwards  of  The  P.\cific  Educational  Journal. 

VI.     THE    PACIFIC    EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL.    AUGUST, 

1891,  TO  AUGUST.  1S94. 

Philip  M.  Fisher  became  editor  and  manager  of  The  Pacific 
Educational  Journwl  in  August,  1891.  In  September  1S93,  he 
purchased  The  Pacific  Coast  Teacher,  the  organ  of  the  Normal  Alumni, 
and  made  in  The  Pacific  Educational  Journal  a  department 
which  is  edited  by  Normal  pupils. 

Among  those  whose  writing  have  aided  the  editor  in  bringing 
The  Journ.\l  to  its  present  excellent  standard  of  excellence,  we  note 
the  names  of  some  of  the  best  educational  thinkers  and  writers  on  the 
Coast:  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof.  Mar>-  Sheldon  Barnes,  Prof. 
Earl  Barnes,  Prof.  Elmer  C.  Brown.  Pres.  C.  H.  Keyes,  Edward  T. 
Pierce.  Will  S.  Monroe,  Alex.  E.  Frve  and  Charles  Shinn. 
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July,  1872,  p.  24. 
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The  General  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Text-Boole. 


^^1  HV    HERBERT    MILLER,    STOCKTON,    CAL. 

In  a  recent  article  in  an  English  review  on  "  The  Royal  Road  to 
History,"  Frederic  Harrisou  slated  that  the  three  essentials  of  a  good 
teacher  of  history  were — first,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts;  sec-    1 
ond,  a  philosophy  that  will  explain  them;  third,  an  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.     These  are  also  the  essentials  of  a  good  text-book.    ' 

As  the  order  of  progression  with  the  mind  is  interest,  power, 
knowledge,  we  must  secure  first  the  interest  of  the  child.  First  of 
ail,  the  child  uses  a  text-book  in  reading.  Prof,  Elmer  Brown,  of  the 
University  of  California,  learned  by  careful  iiivestigatiou  of  the  likings 
of  the  Oakland  children,  that  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  first  to  I 
fifth  grade,  the  children  preferred  folk  lore  and  fairy  stories.  From  I 
eleven  to  thirteen,  fifth  to  seventh  grade,  the  interest  turns  to  the 
stories  of  legendary  heroes;  e.g.,  the  Greek  heroes,  the  ,^iieid,  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  Hiawatha,  merging  into  an  attraction  for  the 
pioneers  and  discoverers  of  history,  as  Columbus,  De  Soto,  Daniel 
Boone,  etc.;  at  fourteen,  eighth  grade,  the  interest  grows  in  heroes  of 
a  more  modern  state  of  society,  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  etc. 

Here  there  is  a  guide  and  a  very  exact  one  as  to  the  plan  upon 
which  school  readers  should  be  fashioned,  and  as  lo  the  reading  that 
should  supplement  them.  This  investigation  is  also  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  general  law  of  evolution,  that  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
child  repeats  the  intellectual  development  of  the  race.  The  past  liter- 
ature of  the  savage,  if  we  may  call  that  lileralure  which  is  told,  not 
written,  is  his  folk  lore  and  his  fairy  stories,  bis  mythology,  and  be- 
yond that  he  does  not  go.  When  he  has  risen  into  the  barbarous 
stage  of  civilization,  bis  literary  thought  clusters  around  his  legendary 
hero,  Hercules,  Achilles,  jEneas,  King  Arthur.  When  man  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  more  enlightened  stage,  his  real  heroes  are  the  center  o 
his  thought. 
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are  the  steps  for  the  child  to  follow.  Botany  and  zoology  lend  directly 
and  easily  to  the  study  of  geography,  by  which  is  now  understood  a 
study  of  physical  as  well  as  political  geography.  This  means,  really, 
a  general  introduction  to  science  and  the  environment  of  man.  The 
environment  of  man  is  also  the  environment  of  the  child,  and  this  is  to 
be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  growing  power  of  the  child.  Dr. 
Harris'  three  specials  of  science  may  be  kept  in  mind,  viz.:  For  the 
primary,  the  grammar  and  the  high  school,  elementary  and  physical 
geography  should  be  finished  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  specializa- 
tion, as  geology,  physiography,  etc.,  carried  on  in  the  high  school. 
Map  drawing  and  making  may  be  begun  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade, 
as  the  young  mind  expands  to  the  conception  of  the  earth,  its  physi- 
cal, and  later,  its  political,  divisions.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  teacher 
must  be  the  best  text-book,  explaining  the  science,  history,  commerce, 
government,  races,  etc.,  of  the  world,  as  connected  with  geography  in 
accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  child.  Note-books  are  to  be  kept 
here  also,  increasing  in  fullness  with  the  age  of  the  child;  but  the 
writing  is  not  to  be  made  over  laborious. 

Arithnitrtic  has  loo  long  been  the  fetich  of  the  public  school  which 
ought  now  to  be  deihront-d  from  the  unjust  eminence  that  has  been 
given  it.  It  is  but  a  single  science,  and  hardly  a  science  either,  on 
which  too  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  account  of  an  inflated  belief  in 
its  money  value.  Giving  to  it  but  half  the  time,  the  German  schools 
attain  equal,  if  not  better,  results  than  ourselves.  No  better  sugges- 
tions could  be  followed  than  those  of  the  now  famous  Committee  of 
Ten,  in  the  sub- report  upon  Mathematics. 

"A  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  necessary.* 
Among  the  subjects  which  should  be  curtailed  or  entirely  omitted  are 
compound  proportion,  cube  root,  abstract  mensuration,  obsolete  de- 
nominate quantities  and  the  greater  part  of  commercial  arithmetic. 
Percentage  should  be  rigidly  reduced  to  the  needs  of  actual  life.  In 
such  subjects  as  profit  and  loss,  bank  discount,  and  simple  and  com- 
pound injerest,  examples  not  easily  made  intelligible  to  the  pupil 
should  be  omitted.  Such  complications  as  result  from  fractional  peri- 
ods of  time  in  compound  interest  are  useless  and  undesirable.  The 
metric  system  should  be  taught  in  application  to  actual  measurements 
to  be  executed  by  the  pupil  himself;  the  measures  and  weights  being 
actually  shown  to,  and  handled  by,  the  pupil.  This  system  finds  its 
proper  application  in  the  course  which  the  conference  recommends  in 
concrete  geometry. 
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*'Th6  method  of  teaching  should  be  throughout  object! tre,  and 
such  as  to  call  into  exercise  the  pupil's  mental  activity.  The  illustra- 
tions and  problems  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  drawn  from  familiar 
objects;  and  the  scholar  himself  should  be  encouraged  to  desire  as 
many  as  he  can.  So  far  as  possible  all  rules  should  be  derived  induc- 
tively, instead  of  being  stated  dogmatically.  On  this  system  the  rules 
will  come  at  the  end,  rather  than  at  the  'beginning  of  a  subject.  The 
course  in  arithmetic  thus  mapped  out  should  begin  about  the  age  of 
six  years,  and  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course, 
say  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  age.*'  The  number  of  hours  a  week 
is  to  be  left  to  teachers  and  school  authorities. 

The  subject  of  arithmetic  should  dovetail  into  an  elementary 
course  in  algebra,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  similar  course  in  concrete 
geometry.  This  will  form  a  suflScient  culture  basis  in  mathematics, 
which  ig  the  high  school  should  become  an  optional  study. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  good  text-books 
in  the  chief  subjects  studied  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  courses. 
I  have  emphasized  these,  because  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  reform  is 
needed.  Five  years  is  the  average  time  spent  by  the  American  child 
in  .school.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  this  time,  all  too  short, 
on  fault V  text-books,  that  teach  unnecessary  detail  and  delay  true  prog- 
ress. All  text-books  should  be  written  by  masters,  having  ample 
knowledge,  knowing  thoroughly  the  laws  that  underlie  their  facts, 
>;iviiiK  clear  and  artistic  explanation.  Text-books  cannot  be  exhaust- 
ive, but  only  directive.  All  principles  must  be  stated  and  illustrated 
by  typical  facts.  Behind  the  text-book,  subordinating  it  to  his  own 
poisonality.  must  be  the  teacher,  a  living  book,  a  fountain  of  knowl- 
cil>»i\  to  which  the  text  is  but  a  path. 


A  Bit  of  Teasing. 


BY   C.    M.    DRAKE. 


I  seated  myself  by  the  boy  as  the  cars  rolled  out  of  Tacoma.    The 
\My\  liH>ked  at  me,  and  so  did  the  father,  who  was  seated  just  behind 
*nd  who  had  preacher  written  all  over  him.     I  pretended  not  to 
t  father,  but  smilingly  looked  squarely  into  the  boy's  eyes. 
I  love  to  tease  boys,"  said  I  to  the  lad;  "so  as  I  had  nothing 
do,  I  thought  I  would  come  over  here  and  tease  you." 
I  don*t  think  I  like  to  be  leased,"  said  the  boy,  smiling. 
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"  But  it  does  a  boy  good  lo  be  teased  at  times,"  said  I.  "  Do 
you  know  that  I  can  tell  just  what  kind  of  a  boy  yoii  are  ? " 

"  I  don't  ibink  so,"  said  he.  The  father  leaned  over  a  little 
nearer. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  I.     "Why,  you  look  like  a  minister's  boy, 
Sunday  school  and  church  is  written  all  over  your  face.     I  believe  I    ' 
can  tell  what  kind  of  a  church.     You  look  as  if  you  had  been  brought 
up  by  a.  Presbyterian." 

This  was  an  easy  guess,  as  the  Presbyterian  newspaper  in  his 
father's  hand  lelt  no  doubt  as  to  bis  creed.  But  they  did  not  think  of 
that,  and  their  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonishment.  Now  as  Presby- 
terian ministers  are  not  so  often  found  with  large  families,  as  the 
Methodists  and  others,  and  as  the  boy  looked  like  one  who  had  been 
much  petted,  I  ventured  lo  say,  "  I  think  you  are  an  only  boy." 

The  lad's  face  told  me  I  had  made  a  good  guess,  so  I  continued:   J 
"  You  look  somewhat  spoiled,  you  see,  and  that  is  the  way  I  tell."         I 

"  I  haven't  any  brothers,"  said  the  boy,  hesitatingly.  ■ 

"That  is  what  I  meant,"  I  interrupted,  promptly.  "You  have 
sisters,  but  they  are  inclined  to  help  spoil  you,  too.  And  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  bossy  towards  your  sisters,  and  yet  you  resent  it 
when  they  try  to  make  you  mind." 

The  boy's  hand  suddenly  clenched  itself 

"Vou  get  fighting  mad  at  them,"  I  continued;  "and  you  are  im- 
pudent and  disobedient.  Yel  you  mean  to  be  a  pretty  good  boy."  I 
went  on  :    "And  you  tell  stories,  too," 

As  all  children  lie,  this  was  a  safe  thing  to  say. 

"  I  do  not  tell  many  stories  now,"  said  the  hoy. 

"  Your  folks  do  not  laugh  at  your  large  stones  now  as  they  used 
to  when  you  were  a  little  boy,"  I  ventured.  "  And  you  brag  quite  a 
little." 

"  How  do  you  know?  "  said  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  boy. 

I  did  not  tell  him  that  bragging  was  a  fault  of  nineteen  boys  out 
of  twenty,  and  I  went  on:    "You  are  very  fond  of  good  things  to  eat, 
and  you  do  not  always  confine  your  eating  to  that  which  belongs  to   i 
you." 

The  boy  looked  startled.  "What  have  I  taken  that  did  not  be- 
long tome?"  he  cried. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  fruit  ?'  said  I  at  a  venture. 

"  It  was  lying  on  the  ground,"  pleaded  he,  falling  into  the  trap. 

"  But  it  was  not  yours,"  said  I,  virtuously.  A 
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**  You  cannot  tell  what  grade  I  am  in,"  said  the  boy,  adroitly 
changing  the  unwelcome  topic.  I  glanced  at  the  new  grammar  that 
was  lying  near. 

'*  You  have  just  been  promoted  into  the  seventh  grade/'  said  I, 
promptly. 

**  You  are  better  in  reading  and  history  than  you  are  in  arithmetic 
or  geography.     You  can  sing,  but  you  seldom  like  to." 

These  were  all  pretty  safe  guesses  for  a  preacher's  boy. 

*'  How  can  you  tell  ?  "  said  he. 

I  did  not  reply,  but  continued  :  "You  are  an  affectionate  boy." 
His  hand  had  been  resting  contentedly  in  mine  for  some  minutes. 
**  You  are  your  mother's  favorite,  and  you  know  it.  Your  father  is 
quite  proud  of  you,  but  you  do  not  know  that."  The  boy  gave  a 
startled  glance  towards  his  father,  who  looked  caught.  I  went  on : 
**  You  have  a  bad  temper,  and  when  you  get  very  mad," — here  I 
leaned  over  to  the  boy  and  whispered,  "  you  feel  like  swearing." 

•*  I  don't  do  it  very  often,"  he  murmured.  "Papa  never  heard 
me. 

"  But  what  did  your  mother  say  ? "  said  I,  looking  wiser  than  I 
was. 

"She  ju.st  said,  'Whj',  Bert,'"  said  the  boy,  shamefacedly. 

The  boy's  hands  were  solt,  white  and  wl-11  kept,  so  I  said:  *'You 
do  very  little  hard  work,  you  are  somewhat  lazy,  and  you  are  rather 
proud  of  being  neater  and  cleaner  than  most  other  boys." 

"  What  books  do  I  like  best  to  read  ?  "   inquired  the  boy. 

The  tag  on  the  newspaper  read  "Rev.  Albert  McDonald,"  sol 
said,  slowly,  "  Let  me  see.  You  are  descended  from  the  Scotch,  sol 
think  you  like  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  '  Ivanhoe '  or  'The 
Talisman.'" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  that  boy  before,  or  nie  ?"  inquired  the  father* 
somewhat  excitedly,  at  this  juncture. 

"  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  either  of  you  until    I  came  and  sat  doW^ 
by  the  boy." 

"Then  how  could  you  tell  so  exactly  about  him  ?" 

"That  is  easy  enough.     And  I  could  tell  his  future  just  as  read.-' 
ily,  only  you  would  not  believe  me,  and  it  would  do  no  good." 

"  What  will  he  be  when  he  grows  up  ?     Will  he  be  a  Presbyteriar^ 
minister  ?  "  and  the  father  winked  at  me  to  assent. 

"No,  indeed  !  "  was  my  prompt  reply.     **A  boy  with  that  kind  oC^ 
a  face  will  never  really  believe  in  infant  damnation,  and  some  of  those 
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^  Other  things.  He  may  be  a  sort  of  a  Dr.  Briggs  Presbyterian,  but  not 
:    a  minister." 

"  You  can't  tell  what  my  name  is,  anyway,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  will  have  you  write  it,"  said  I,  taking  out  my  pencil  and  put- 
ting it  into  the  boy's  hand.  Then,  grasping  his  hand  in  mine,  I 
guided  it  so  that  il  wrote,  in  large  letters,  "Master  Albert  McDonald." 

Two  more  astonished  faces  you  never  saw. 

"This  is  our  station,  Bert.  We  must  go.  But  do  take  pity  on 
our  curiosity,  sir,  and  tell  us  how  you  told  these  things." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  will  marvel  no  more  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  California  school  teacher,  and  that  I  have  several  times 
passed  the  California  teacher's  examinations.  One  who  does  that  can 
do  anything  that  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  Good  bye,  my  dear 
boy.     How  did  you  like  my  teasing  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  roguishly  in  my  face,  and  said,  "  I  think  they 
have  funnv  school  teachers  in  California." 


PupiLvS  are  not  held  to  that  closeness  and  accuracy  of  observa- 
tional work  which  alone  is  of  much  worth.  There  is  need  of  a  return 
to  that  system,  under  which  most  of  us  were  taught,  which  required 
the  accurate  memorizing  of  certain  ix)rtions  of  daily  lessons.  Chil- 
dren performed  tasks  in  former  days  which  are  deemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  children  of  to-day.  Ten  years  from  now  teachers  will  probably 
be  doing  the  very  thing  that  was  done  years  ago  in  the  way  of  judi- 
cious memory  work. — SuPT.  Aaron  Gove. 

It  is  possible  for  a  system  of  education  to  become  entirely  foreign 
to  the  age  in  which  it  is  in  practice.  Certainly  the  farmer  must  insist 
that  the  tendency  of  the  school  shall  not  be  to  take  his  children  away 
from  the  farm,  unsettle  the  home  instinct,  unfit  them  to  be  happy  ag- 
riculturists and  turn  them  over  in  a  ceaseless  tide  into  shopkeepers 
and  tradesmen.-  -NeitJ  Englajid  Magazine. 

The  life  of  the  school  is  made  up  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
principal,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils.  That  the  present  method  of 
appointing  teachers,  as  found  in  most  cities,  is  perniciously  bad,  all 
well-informed  superintendents  admit.  To  say  th^t  a  school  is  safe  on 
such  a  basis,  is  to  assert  an  untruth. — Supt.  Warkield,  Covington, 
Kentuckv. 
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METHODS   A>D   AIDS. 


IB  die  Grammar  Grades. 


BY    T.    X_    BEAUL.    TARPEY.    CAL- 


'Ti^  pijuf  w  rvad  mt  the  NotsxaI  .M^zr::::  Ajsociatioc  is  Sab  Jose.  DeoOB- 
^«!r  .  'Vy\,  HxTM^  taCB  picpMed  for  ui  aad3e::ce  of  telle  v -students,  it  is  writtoi 
21  &  5r*cr  3Kre  pcnooal  sCwle  tWn  ss  proper  for  pcblicarioa.— J.  L.  Bejjlu] 

Not  TSTT  macy  years  ago.  wfaen  I  «a<  in  the  grammar  school* 
gef^csetrr  vas  aomething  that  had  its  abode  in  the  tar-off  regioas  of 
tbe  cr^ilege  das^-room  or  the  onireT>>::y  hall.  It  was  something  with 
which  oaly  "smart '  people  dealt,  ws.ich  the  graziaar  school  boycoold 
a^  leara,  and  about  which  he  should  ask  no  questions.  I  remember 
vbe3  I  had  almost  finished  the  graniniar  school,  with  what  reverence 
I  stor^-f  Se^sre  a  certain  teacher  w".:o  had  studitrd  geometry.  How 
mtich  ^he  must  know,  i  thought,  to  unie^stacd  geometry  !  If  any 
one  bad  tokL the  average  teacher  then  that  this  branch  of  mathematics 
ayzld  rjt  soccessfnlly  taught  to  a  gra::i;::-ir  grade  class,  the  idea  wotild 
have  '^etn  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  o.»:i<:-:era::on. 

Plren  when  I  had  my  introduction  to  the  subject  in  the  middle 
year  at  the  Normal,  I  thought  that  it  was  far  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sroa  of  the  grammar  grade  pupil.  Wnen  toIJ  by  our  teacher  that  it 
was  a  coming  grammar  grade  subject,  a*; J  wa^^  already  being  taught 
as  ^nch  :n  many  of  the  counties  of  California,  if  I  had  not  had  a  great 
c«il  of  faith  in  that  teacher's  opinion.  I  shouli  have  called  the  idea  a 
fad.  I  think  that  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  can  be  successfully  taught  in  a  grammar  school,  and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be  more  prohtable  for  my  ninth  grade 
class  than  this  branch  of  our  dailv  work. 

Professor  Holway  says  that  while  he  t>elieves  that  geometry 
shouM  ''^  taught  in  the  grammar  grades,  he  fears  that  too  many 
co»inty  ry>ards  are  seizing  upon  the  idea,  and  there  being  a  great  many 
tcrachers  not  prepared  to  teach  it  properly,  it  will  soon  be  consigned 
again  to  the  background,  and  superseded  bv  *onie  other  study,  per- 
haps less  'Reserving  of  the  place.  Profe>sor  Childs  suggests  that  too 
rr.WiW  time  :*r  rxring  given  to  enriching  the  course  of  study,  and  not 
t\\<AVf[\.  Vj  enriching  the  teachers. 
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This  question  has  1>een  tested  in  my  own  county,  and  here  is 
what  Supt.  Kirk  said  of  it  in  bis  address  to  the  teachers  at  the  County 
Institute  last  October; 

"Two  years  ago  geometry  was  made  a  part  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grade  work  of  the  county  course  of  study.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, poor  results  were  shown'the  first  year.  Some  said  it  should 
not  have  been  put  into  the  course.  We  persi5ted.  geometry  remained, 
and  last  year,  the  second  year  of  its  trial,  most  gratifying  results  were 
shown.  On  my  official  visits  to  the  schools  last  year  I  observed  that 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  showed  marked  interest  in  the  study. 
I  found  boys  and  girls  in  many  of  the  distant  district  schools  pursu- 
ing and  making  splendid  headway  in  this  branch  of  their  daily  work.. 
The  samples  of  geometry  work  sent  in  to  the  county  board  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  last  year  were  especially  attractive.  And  why  has 
geometry  so  changed  front  ?  Why  so  successfully  taught,  after  one 
year  of  almost  complete  failure?  Simply,  teachers,  because  you  gave 
careful  attention  to  it.  Vou  made  special  preparation  for  leaching  it. 
Some  of  you  had  uever  studied  geometry.  You  went  to  work  under 
pressure  of  necessity  for  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  those  of  you  who 
are  required  to  do  so.  are  now  teaching  it  well.  I  instance  this,  not 
to  magnify  the  value  of  geometry,  but  to  show  what  can  be  done  when 
of  necessity  a  thing  is  required  to  be  done,  and  when  proper  energy  is 
directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  end." 

Besides  this,  he  says  that  geometry  in  our  course  is  no  longer  an 
experiment;  that  there  is  no  other  subject  of  which  the  teachers  think 
more,  and  none  in  which  the  pupils  find  more  enjoyment. 

At  the  suggestion  of  our  president,  I  will  say  something  of  my 
own  experience  iu  teaching  geometry,  something  of  the  conditions  as 
I  found  them,  what  I  did,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  results  can  be  seen 
in  so  short  a  time. 

It  is  said  that  old  sailors,  when  they  arrive  in  port  after  a  long 
voyage,  meet  and  "swap  lies."  So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  good 
way  to  carry  on  a  teachers'  meeting  is  for  the  teachers  to  "swap"  ex- 
periences. In  Fresno  county  we  have  organized  a  local  institute,  in 
which  the  various  teachers  give  their  experience  upon  the  subject  for 
discussion,  no  matter  how  trifling  that  experience  may  seem  to  be. 
Those  meetings  are  very  profitable,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  coniitig  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
e  different  conditions  prevail,  may  profit  in  a  similar  way. 
1  an  ungraded  school  of  forty  pupils,  I  found  a  small  geometry 
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class.  As  to  preparation  for  this  study,  they  had  almost  none.  City 
modeling,  paper  folding,  and  ring  and  stick-laying,  were  entirely  tin- 
known  to  them.  Of  drawing  they  had  had  very  little.  Our  cooise 
provides  for  geometry  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth,  and  all  of 
the  ninth  year.  My  pupils  knew  how  to  use  the  ruler,  the  compasses 
and  the  protractor;  to  draw  to  scale'  and  to  follow  the  book  directions 
in  constructing  the  figures  given  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Hill's 
Lessons  in  Geometry.  In  their  previous  work,  they  had  followed  the 
book  minutely,  and  had  taken  nothing  outside  of  it. 

They  had  no  interest  in  the  subject,  and  I  found  that  their  par- 
ents thought  that  it  would  much  better  be  out  of  the  course,  and  its 
place  filled  by  something  of  more  practical  benefit.  Now  a  boy,  gen- 
erally speaking,  thinks  that  his  father  is  about  the  wisest  person  on 
earth;  so,  if  his  father  thinks  that  geometry  is  useless,  he  is  likely  to 
think  the  same. 

So  I  concluded  that  the  first  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  create  an 
interest.  To  me  the  situation  was  one  that  might  be  illustrated  as 
follows  : 

•'  Simple  Simon  met  a  pieman  going  to  the  fair, 
Said  Simple  Simon  to  tlie  pit  man,  *  Let  me  taste  yonr  ware;  * 
Said  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon,  'Show  me  first  your  penny.' 
Said  Simple  Simon  to  the  i)ieman,  *  Indeed,  I  have  not  any.'  " 

As  mj'  pupils  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  give  their  interest,  if  I 
would  give  any  reason  why  they  should,  I  decided  to  let  them  taste 
my  wares.  Like  the  peanut  man,  I  gave  them  the  best  I  had,  which 
was  my  surveying  instrument,  together  with  what  ideas  I  had  and 
could  originate  about  making  geometry  real  and  practical. 

My  first  woik  with  them,  therefore,  was  to  review  their  eighth 
year's  work.  Instead  of  constructing  the  various  figures  on  paper,  I 
took  them  outside,  and  had  them  do  actual  work  in  measuring  lines, 
angles,  etc.  The  work  was  about  the  same  as  is  given  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Junior  year  at  the  Normal. 

I  explained  that  many  of  these  are  the  same  problems  with  which 
survevors  have  to  deal.  Mv  district  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  Fresno 
county's  grand  irrigation  system,  it  is  threaded  with  a  network  of 
ditches.  The  pupils  were  very  much  interested  to  know  that  survey- 
ing a  ditch  is  not  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  it  with  considerable  accuracy.  I  had  them  work  out  a 
method  of  finding  the  height  of  a  mountain.  We  applied  the  same 
method  to  measuring  the  distance  to  the  moon  and  to  the  stars,  and 
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to  findiag  the  distance  between  two  stars.  This  completely  captured 
their  interest  and  attention  as  far  as  the  study  of  geometry  was  con- 
cerned. 

We  could  not  spend  much  time  in  this  work,  for  what  we  should 
faave  begun  with  in  the  ninth  grade  is  theorem  work.  I  approached 
this  with  fear  and  trembling,  because  I  felt  that  it  was  beyond  their 
comprehension,— the  average  age  of  the  pupils  being  less  than  fifteen 
years. 

There  are  various  theories  as  to  whether  the  textbook  should  be 
ia  the  hands  of  the  pupils  or  not.     The  subject  can  certainly  be  taught 
successfully  by  either  method.     My  class  had  gone  strictly  by  their 
text-books  in  the  eighth  year's  work,  and  it  was  hard  to  dispense  with 
them  now.     Besides,  I  bad  less  than  fifteen  minutes  a  day  for  the 
geometry  recitation;  so  I  decided  to  let  them  use  their  books,  but  not 
to  nfrnse  them.     We  varied  the  forms  of  some  of  the  theorems,  and 
look  some  that  were  not  given  in  the  book,  for  thoroughness  and  re- 
view.    I  tried  to  have  them  know  that  when  I  had  taught  them  any- 
^Uiing,  my  responsibility  ended  and  theirs  began. 
^^B      It  was  not  long  befure  tliey  understood  the  true  import  of  proving 
^^Pttieorem,  and  they  soon  began  to  reason  with  considerable  care  and 
^torrectness. 

After  contiuniiig  in  this  kind  of  work  for  a  few  weeks,  we  began 
to  look  after  the  forma!  stating  of  a  theorem  describing  the  figure,  and 
expres.sing  the  proof. 

Now,  as  to  the  results.  I  may  say  that  they  were  vastly  more 
gratifying  than  any  I  had  hoped  fof.  I  asked  myself,  "  Is  this  real 
reasoning,  or  is  il  mere  memory?"  That  it  is  the  former.  I  have 
abundant  evidence,  of  which  the  following  is  one  of  many  examples: 

One  day,  lor  a  written  review,  I  gave  them  the  theorem  about  the 
equality  of  two  right  triangles  having  the  same  hypotenuse  and  oue 
leg  respectively  equal;  another  proved  two  sides  and  the  included 
augle  respectively  equal;  and  a  third  undertook  to  prove  the  three 
sides  respectively  equal,  and  failed. 

Besides  its  value  in  developing  the  reasoning  powers.  I  think  that 
geometry  is  valuable  as  a  means  for  language  training.  I  can  notice 
in  other  subject:;  a  certain  care  in  expressing  their  thoughts,  which  I 
am  sure  they  have  acquired  tlirough  their  geometry  study. 

I  understand  that  the  principal  objection  to  having  geometry  in 
the  grammar  grades  is  that  it  requires  too  much  time.  Most  of  the 
wailing  on  this  point  comes  from  the  ungraded  schools,  from  the  coun- 
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try  teachers.  They  say  of  their  city  friends,  **  It  is  well  enough  for 
them  to  talk  about  teaching  geometry,  they  who  have  but  two  or  three 
grades,  but  where  are  we,  who  have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  recita- 
tions a  day,  to  find  time  for  it  ?  " 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  things  for  which  the  city 
teachers  have  reason  to  envy  their  country  cousins,  and  one  of  them 
is  greater  advantages  for  teaching  geometry. 

Geometry  is  the  science  of  measuring  the  earth.  The  country 
boy  has  an  abundance  of  that  article  to  measure.  Indeed  be  has  been 
measuring  it  for  several  years.  This  is  but  a  new  way  of  doing  it, 
and  it  is  surprising  with  what  avidity  he  takes  hold  of  it. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  educators  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
boys,  and  too  many  of  the  girls,  leave  school  too  soon  in  life.  Why 
is  this  true  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason  is  that  they  have  arrived 
at  the  age  at  which  they  want  to  be  doing  something.  They  are  no 
longer  children,  they  are  young  men  and  young  women.  They  do 
not  want  to  go  to  school  with  the  children,  play  with  them,  and  recite 
childish  studies.  Driving  a  plow  team  or  working  in  a  shop  is  more 
to  their  fancy. 

But  if  you  can  just  take  them  out  and  organize  a  surveying  party, 
and  survey  a  ditch,  find  the  distance  from  Smith's  across  the  river  to 
Jones',  find  the  height  of  a  neighboring  hill,  or,  in  theory,  find  the 
distance  to  the  moon,  or  the  distance  between  two  planets,  the  plow 
team  and  the  shop  work  lose  their  attraction.  The  boy's  mind  now 
has  something  to  feed  upon  that  is  in  proportion  to  its  development. 
Or,  if  you  give  him  plenty  of  hard  theorem  .work  to  do,  make  him 
know  that  it  is  hard  before  he  begins  his  task,  and  that  he  has  done 
something  when  he  has  finished;  he  will  enjoy  it.  He  likes  to  know 
that  he  can  use  understandingly  such  big  words  as  "diagonal,"  **par- 
allelogram,"  and  * 'bisecting  perpendicular." 

If  such  work  as  this  will  keep  our  boys  and  girls  in  school  and 
away  from  many  of  the  world's  evil  influences  for  two  or  three  years, 
is  it  not  worth  serious  thought  and  strenuous  efforts  on  our  part? 

Suggestive  Thoughts. 


E.  J.  SCHEI.I.HOUS,  M.  D. ,  ROSEVIIJ.K,  CAL. 


There  are  two  distinct  departments  of  the  human  mind — the/eel- 
iyii^s  and  the  iniellcct.  The  motive  power  of  all  human  conduct  is  in 
the  feelings.     Feeling  of  some  kind  is  the  mainspring  of  all  human 
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activities.  Intellect  devises  the  means  by  which  the  feelings  find 
gratification.  Gratificatiou  of  the  feelings  is  the  aim  of  all  human 
existence.  Every  act  is  for  llie  gratification  of  the  feeling  that  calls 
it  forth. 

Feelings  which  man  has  in  common  with  the  atiimaU  lower  than 
himself  are  known  as  the  propmsides;  while  those  that  distinguish 
man  from  all  below  him  are  known  as  the  moral  sentimenls. 

The  character  of  the  intellect  is  determined  by  that  of  the  feel- 
ings, because  the  feelings  arouse  into  activity  that  kind  of  intellect 
that  serves  for  their  gratification.  The  intellect  is  the  obedient  servant 
of  the  feelings.  If  the  animal  propensities  are  the  stronger  in  a  man, 
he  is  selfish,  licentious,  hrntal;  it  the  moral  sentiments  hold  suprem- 
acy, he  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  true  and  noble  manhood. 

Language  is  the  symbol  of  ideas.  Ideas  combined  in  logical 
order  constitute  thoughts.  Ideas  are  isolated  mental  conceptions,  and 
have  no  meaning  until  they  are  woven  into  tbougfais.  Ideas  are  rep- 
resented by  words;  thoughts  by  sentences.  Before  a  thought  can  be 
conveyed  to  another  mind  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  mind  elaborate 
and  construct  the  thought  anew.  A  man  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  persons  says;  "A  storm  rose  in  the  east. "  The  words 
are  simply  almosphi-ric  vibrations,  and  if  his  hearers  bad  never  heard 
tliem  before  the  sounds  would  fall  dead  upon  their  ears.  Hut  by  per- 
sistent repetition  of  these  sounds,  associated  with  the  ideas  these  words 
signify,  those  who  hear  them  involuntarily  call  to  mind  the  id^as  of 
which  these  words  are  the  symbols,  and,  without  conscious  effort, 
weave  them  into  thougjits,  as  the  speaker  expressed  them. 

Or,  a  motto  hangs  upon  a  wall.     The  form   of  the  words  is  asso- 
ciated with  certain  ideas  which  are  unconsciously  called  into  mind  by 
the  law  of  association,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  sounds.     Those  who 
read  the  motto  then  elaborate  aud  reproduce  the  thoughts  expressed 
I     by  the  words  it  contains. 

Thus  a  writer  or  speaker  depends  for  success  as  much  on  the 

ability  of  the  reader  or  hearer  to  respond  as  upon  his  own  ability  to 

[    present  his  subject.     There  must  he  feelings  common  to  both,  aud 

'    ability   to  translate  symbols  into   ideas,    and   to   weave   these    into 

'    thoughts  on  the   part  of  the  reader  or  auditor,  as  well  as  ability  to 

originate  thoughts  expressing  feelings  or  knowledge. 

The  ability  to  arouse  feeling,  therefore  interest,  in  others,  is  by 
means  of  the  law  of  sympathy;  that  is,  any  feeling  expressed  or  mani- 
fested by  a  person  arouses  a  corresponding  feeling  in  those  to  whom  it 
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is  communicated.  Kind  words  subdue  angry  feelings.  The  very 
tones  of  the  voice  reveal  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  speaker.  The  real 
purpose  of  ordinary  sahitations  and  observations  in  regard  to  the 
weather  and  the  like  is  to  express  by  the  tones  of  the  voice  kindly 
feeling  rather  than  to  convey  intelligence.  The  chief  charm  of  con- 
versation consists  in  the  various  intonations  and  modulations  of  the 
speaker's  voice,  although  we  may  not  always  be  conscious  of  it. 

The  tender  and  affectionate  tones  of  the  mother  soothe  the  irri- 
tation and  even  the  pain  of  the  infant.  The  eloquent  speaker  arouses 
feeling  in  his  audience  far  more  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  and  the  gestures  he  employs,  than  by  the  thoughts  he 
expresses.  We  all  notice  the  hard,  harsh  and  rasping  voice  of  the 
angry  man,  as  well  as  the  mild  and  gentle  voice  of  affection. 

Therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  relation  that  exists  between 
those  who  express  thoughts  and  feelings  and  those  who  read  or  hear 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  writers  of  fiction  have  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  reading  public  than  tbo.se  who  attempt  to  advance  pro- 
gressive thoughts  or  to  elucidate  scientific  subjects.  Sympathy  is  felt 
for  the  characters  created  by  the  writer  that  holds  the  interest  of  the 
reader  far  more  than  any  abstract  subject. 

Among  the  most  respectable  cla.sses  in  .society,  the  love  of  wealth, 
not  alone  for  its  own  sake,  but  more  for  what  it  will  bring  to  the  pos- 
.sessor  is  the  dominant  feeling.  Every  ob.serviiig  person  perceives  the 
fact,  everywhere  manifested,  that  self  and  .>elf-advancement  are  the 
dominant  feelings  of  the  age.  Writers  and  speakers  find  more  success 
in  awakening  these  dominant  feelings  of  the  cpmnuinity,  than  in  en- 
deavorinj^:  to  arouse  feelings  of  a  higher  and  nobler  character.  As  a 
rule,  the  writer  or  speaker  who  can  command  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  or  hearers  is  considered  the  mo.st  successful,  and  as  success  is 
their  aim,  most  writers  and  speakers  seek  for  it  in  this  direction. 

As  intellect  is  the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  succeed, 
it  receives  all  the  merit  and  consideration.  Therefore  intellect  is  sys- 
tematically trained  in  all  the  departments  of  education,  while  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  human  activities — the  feelings — are  left  to 
such  incidental  training  as  circumstances  afford  without  any  definite 
method  for  their  development  and  culture. 

If  the  following  propositions — which  carry  the  evidence  of  their 
truth  on  their  face  to  any  thinking  mind — were  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  ethics  and  government,  the  literature  of  dialectics  would  be  greatly 
modified,  and  educational  methods  would  be  radically  changed. 
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1.  The  mainspring  of  all  human  conduct  is  feeling,  and  not  in- 
tellect. 

2.  The  strongest  feeling  determines  the  act  for  the  time  beings 
and  the  dominant,  persistent  feeling  determines  the  character  of  the 
individual. 

3.  The  intellect  is  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  feelings;  it  is 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  feelings,  and  is  of  the 
character  that  corresponds  with  the  feelings  that  call  it  into  exercise. 

4.  The  imperfection  of  human  character  arises  from  the  inordi- 
nate and  excessive  development  and  activity  of  the  animal  propensi- 
ties, and  the  imperfect  development  and  feeble  activity  of  the  moral 
sentiments. 

5.  The  full,  free  and  harmonious  development  of  every  power  of 
the  body  and  feeling  of  the  mind  would  result  in  the  perfection  of 
human  character  in  the  sense  that  a  humming  bird  or  a  wild  deer  is 
perfect. 

Arithmetic. 


The  Cook  County,  Illinois,  teachers,  under  the  lead  of  Supt. 
Orville  T.  Bright,  have  adopted  the  following: 

I.  All  operations  which  should  be  taught  to  children  in  numbers 
can  be  performed  with  numbers  of  things. 

II.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  Arithmetic,  the  terms  to  be 
used,  and  the  processes  to  be  employed,  shall  be  determined  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child,  and  not  from  that  of  the  educated  adult. 

III.  In  determining  what  shall  be  taught  in  Arithmetic  we 
should  be  able  to  show  that  any  topic  is 

a.  Practical;  that  is,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  life,  or 
that  it  is 

d.  Disciplinary;  that  is,  that  it  insures  mental  growth  and  mental 
strength. 

IV.  We  condemn  the  giving  of  work  in  Arithmetic  under  the 
name  of  "Examples,"  for  which  conditions  stated  in  problems  cannot 
be  made.  For  instance,  complicated  examples  in  complex  or  com- 
pK)und  fractions. 

V.  Definition  and  rule  should  be  required  only  when  the  thing 
to  be  defined  or  the  process  under  the  rule  is  thoroughly  understood. 
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Hence  definitions  and  rules  should  close,  not  begin,  a  subject.     They 
should  be  made  by  the  students. 

VI.  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  should  vot  be  assigned  for  home  study. 

VII.  Operations  in  Arithmetic  which  have  become  obselete,  or 
have  never  existed  elsewhere  in  the  world,  should  become  obsolete  in 
the  schoolroom. 

VIII.  Problems  in  arithmetic  should  employ  the  best  effort  of 
the  pupil,  but  should  never  go  beyond  it.  He  grows  through  what  be 
does  for  himself.  The  skillful  teacher  secures  and  directs  his  best 
efforts. 

SUGGESTIONS   AS   TO   WHAT   SHALL  BE   TAUGHT   IN   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Fundamental  operations— four  or  fivQ,  according  to  your 
faith.  Number  used  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  pupils.  First 
correctness  J  then  rapidity  in  work.  ITse  of  Federal  money  included 
in  the  foregoing. 

2.  Measurements — lines,  surfaces,  solids.  In  measurement  of 
surfaces,  platting  to  a  scale.  (Actual  measurements  of  the  children.) 

3.  Denominate  tables  such  as  are  in  common  use,  and  relative 
value  of  units.  Tables  learned  by  actual  measurement,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable.   Addition,  subtraction,  etc. ,  of  denominate  numbers,  obsolete. 

4.  Fractions—  that  occur  in  the  world.  Keep  the  fractions 
within  the  range  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  such  numbers  as  the 
children  can  manage  mentally.  The  changes  in  fractions  should  be 
thought  out,  not  brought  about  by  mechanical  process.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  work  in  fractions  should  be  mental  -  yes,  nineteen-twentieths. 

5.  Decimal  fractions  and  percentage.  Discard  all  surperfiuous 
terms.  Omit  three-fourths  of  the  separate  topics  in  percentage,  but 
thoroughly  teach  the  principles. 

6.  Squares  and  square  root.  Cubes  and  rube  root — the  latter 
only  with  numbers  such  that  the  cube  root  may  be  thought  out  easily, 
as  8,  27,  64,  125. 

7.  Mensuration — limited  extent. 

The  comparison  of  numbers  and  the  thorough  understanding  of 
ratio  and  the  use  of  the  term,  should  begin  with  second  grade  work 
and  extend  through  the  entire  course. 

Ivstablish  certain  principles,  and  then  stick  by  them.  As  {a)  Like 
numbers  only  can  be  united — added;  {b)  A  product  must  be  like  the 
the  multiplicand;  (r)  A  dividend  must  be  greater  than  its  divisor,  etc. 
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The  Class  of  '94,  sixty-five  members,  was  graduated  June  29th.    1 
Normal  Hall  was   a  scene  of  beauty  when  the  exercises  opened.     It 
was  packed  to  the  door  by  the  friends  of  the  graduates  and  the  school. 
On  the  stage  sat  the  Board  of  Directors.     Beside  them,  hidden  in  the 
bower  of  flowers  and  ferns  that  decked  the  stage,  sat  the  heads  of  the  J 
departments  and  Principal  Childs.     Floral  offerings  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  piled  high  upon  the  desks  of  the  graduates,  and  they  were  I 
almost  buried  in  the  sweet  blossoms. 

The  exercises  began  with  the   anthem,  "O  Praise  the  Lord,"  by 
the  school,  followed  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dinsmore.     '  'The  Kveniug 
Gun,"  another  chorus,  was  sung,  and  then  Principal  Childs  presented    , 
the  diplomas  to  the  sixty  young  ladies  and  the  five  young  men.     The 
following  class  ode  was  sung  with  excellent  effect: 
beauty  of  our  easteru  bills 
ts  rormed  when  hghts  aitd  shadows  wax  and  wane. 
Now  showiug  bronze  and  ^reeu,  refrealied  by  rills. 

Now  hiding  splendor  till  our  gaze  is  vain. 
So  ricltest  beauty  in  this  varied  liTe 

E'er  calls  for  intermingling  joy  and  grief. 
Thai  by  a  Father's  care,  through  peace  and  strife, 

A  beauteous  soul  he  wrought,  though  earthly  life  he  brief. 
For  we  have  learned  through  these  few  finished  years. 

From  trials  endured  success  is  sure  to  be; 
Ah,  yes,  it  takes  both  smiles  and  bitter  tears 

To  form  a  noble  soul  most  perfectly. 
Our  parting  casts  a  shadow,  yet  we  see 
Through  lifting  gloom,  "The  Best  Is  Vet  to  Be." 

1  followed  an  address  by  Miss  Hattie  M.  Wright,  the  class  i 
ident.   After  the  beautiful  trio,  "Calm  and  Lovely  Evening  Bells," 
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by  the  Misses' Burns,  Fish  and  Allen,  Dr.  D.  K.  Bushnell,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, was  introduced  and  delivered  an  entertaining,  witt^-  and  elo- 
quent address.  The  address  of  Dr.  Bushnell  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  "O,  Harmony  Divine,"  at  the  close  of  which  Principal 
Childs  made  a|  few  remarks  abounding  with  appropriate  sentiments. 
A  glee,  '*The  Merry^Bells,"  closed  the  exercises,  and  the  audience 
was  dismissed. 

The  evening  reception  by  the  graduates  at  Normal  Hall  was  a 
brilliant  affair.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  school  ( Governor  Markham  was  absent,  but  the  other  members 
were  present,  consisting  of  Col.  Philo  Herzey.  chairman;  Ralph  Lowe 
and  T.  S.  Montgomery  of  San  Jose;  Judge  A.  L.  Rhodes,  of  Los  An- 
geles; C.  H.  Phillips,  of  San  Luis  Obisix):  and  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Anderson,  of  Sacrament(j. 

In  considering  [^the  petitions  for  granting  duplicate  diplomas 
for  lost  papers,  it  was  decided  that  no  duplicates,  but  certificates,  be 
issued.     This  is  designed  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  use  of  diplomas. 

The  ICxecutive^Committee  was  empowered  to  |>etition  the  State 
Board  of  Examinersjto  create  an  indebtedness  of  $3000,  to  be  applied 
in  completing  and  rendering  uniform  the  system  of  heating  in  the 
main  building  and  annex.  The  plant  has  been  a  source  of  great  an- 
noyance and  exp)ense.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  I^xecutive  Com- 
mittee the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  each  and  every  teacher  eiiiployeil  by  this  Board  be  prohibited 
from  giving  private  instruction  for  pay  to  pupils  whom  they  have  conditioued  on 
any  subject. 

Trustee  Montgomery  asked  that  the  Hoard  approve  the  resolution, 
and  added  that  the  resolution  did  not  apply  to  one  teacher  instructing 
pupils  conditioned  by  another  teacher.  vState  vSuperintendent  Ander- 
son supplemented  the  resolution  by  amendment  that  every  teacher 
in  school  be  prohibited  from  giving  any  private  lessons  at  all.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  report  of  Principal  C.  \V.  Childs,  the  Board  re- 
organized by  electing  Philo  Herzey,  Chairman;  Ruth  Royce,  Secretar)-; 
Lowe,  \'ice  Chairman;  and  Herzey,  Lowe  and  Montgomery,  Execu- 
tive Committee.  During  the  executive  session  the  Board  re-elected 
Principal  C.  W.  Childs,  reducing  the  salary  from  $3600  to  $3000.  A 
general  reduction  of  salaries  in  the  same  proportion  was  made. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  recommendation  of  John  Swett  to 
abolish  the  annual  election  of  teachers. 
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A  Planet. 


A  planet  revolves  around  a  nun  in  an  elliptical  patii,  thus  causing 
the  planet  to  be  nearer  the  sun  at  one  part  of  its  revolution  than  at 
Other  parts.  This  planet  also  rotates  from  west  to  east  upon  an  axis 
that  is  inclined  66"  degrees  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  The  different 
positions  which  the  planets  axis  occupy  during  its  revolution  are 
always  parallel  to  one  another.  The  time  of  a  rotation  upon  the  axis 
is  one  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  a  revolution  around  the  sun. 

Because  of  its  rotation  under  these  conditions,  the  planet  has  an 
axis,  poles,  an  equator  and  change  of  day  and  night;  that  is,  different 
portions  are  lieing  turned  snccessively  towards  and  away  from  the  sun. 
Because  of  its  revolution  under  these  conditions,  it  has  zones,  change 
of  seasons,  and  change  of  length  of  day  and  night. 

At  two  places  in  its  orbit,  the  axis  of  the  planet  is  perpendicular 
to  the  rays  of  the  snn,  and  these  positions  cause  the  equinoxes,  or 
equal  nights;  that  is.  tbey.  cause  the  length  of  day  and  night  to  be 
equal  for  all  places  on  the  planet.  At  two  other  places  the  axis  is  in- 
clined 24°  from  the  psrpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  these  places 
are  called  the  solstices,  because  of  the  suu's  appearing  to  stand  still 
for  several  days. 

When  the  planet  is  at  the  Septembsr  equinox,  the  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sun's  rays.  The  great  circle  of  illumination  passes 
through  the  poles,  and  the  length  of  day  and  night  is  equal  for  all 
places  except  the  poles,  which  have  continual  day  because  of  the  re- 
fraction of  the  sun's  rays,  which  raise  the  sun  just  above  the  horizon. 

The  vertical  rays  fall  upon  the  equator,  causing  the  region  of  the 
equator  to  l>e  the  hottest  part  of  the  planet.  From  the  equator  to 
either  pole  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  less  and  less  vertically,  causing  the 
heat  to  gradually  diminish  also  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles.  In 
this  position  the  southern  half  is  having  spring,  the  northern  half  fall. 

From  the  September  equinox  the  planet  passes  to  ihe  December 
solstice.  In  this  position  the  axis  is  inclined  24°  from  the  perpendic- 
ular to  the  sun's  rays,  the  great  circle  of  illumination  passes  24°  be- 
yond the  south  pole  and  within  24°  of  the  north  pole,  forming  the 
polar  circles. 

The  length  of  day  and  night  varies  greatly  on  different  portions 
llie  planet.     The  days  and  nights  are  stii!  equal  on  the  equator,  but 
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in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  days  are   louger   than  the  nights,  and 
they  gradually  increase  in  length  from  the  equator  toward  the  south 
pole,  until  within   the  south  polar  circle,  where  all  places  are  in  the 
sunlight  during  a  complete  rotation  of  the  planet.      In  this  position  of 
the  planet  the  nights  are  longer  than  the  days  in  the  northern  hemis- 
^H   pfaere,  and  the  nights  gradually  increase  in  length  from  the  equator  ttt- 
^^hiHie  north  pole  until  within  the  north  polar  circle,  where  all  places  oAfl 
^^Bin  darkness.  ■^ 

^^H        The  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  fall  24°  south  of  the  equator,  and'^ 
^^Httecotne  less  and  less  vertical,  until  within  24'^  of  the  north  pole,  and 
^^pCo  24°  beyond  the  south  pole.     The  greatest  heat  is  where  tlie  rays  of 
^^^  the  sun  are  vertical,  the  amount  gradually  diminishing  toward  tl 
north  and  south.     The  southern  half  of  the  planet  is  having  its 
mer.  being  turned  toward  the  sun,  and  receiving  more  light  and  h( 
tlian  at  other  times  of  the  year.     The  northern  half  is  having  winti 
^being  turned  away  from  the  sun. 

All  the  changes  that  took  place  on  the  planet,  as  it. passed  fr< 

the  September  equinox  to  the  December  solstice  were  gradual. 

wsttion  of  the  planet's  axis  with  reference  to  the  sun's  rays  chan; 

J^lowly  from   perpendicular  to  the  suns  rays  to  an  inclination  of 

■jfrom  the  perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  circle  of  itluminal 

radually  moved  from  the  poles  to  24"  beyond  the  south  pole  and 

Inrithin  24"  degrees  of  the  north  pole 

The  length  of  day  for  all   places  between  the  equator  and  soul 

■  pole  gradually  grew  longer,  but   fur  those  places  f,irlhest  away  fr 

■  -the  eqnator,  the  days  grew  longer  more  rapidly  than  for  those  pla« 
Ltiearer  the  equator.     The  south  pole  has  been  in  the  sunlight  all  the 
Ftime.  and  has  had  a  very  long  dav  of  one-fourth  of  a  year,  but  for 
teverj-  rotation  of  the  earth  the  sun  apjiepred  to  rise  higher  aud  higher 
[in  the  zenith.     Those  places  nearest  the  pole  and  within  thi 
l.drcle  have  been  in  the  sunlight  for   more  rotations  of  the  planet  t! 
LfhQse  nearest  the  polar  circle.     Places  on  the  polar  circle  have  ha< 
E^lsy  as  long  as  one  rotation  of  the  planet,  while  for  all  places  between 
I'the  equator  and  south  jwlar  circle  the  length  of  day  is  less  than  one 

■  TOtation   of  the  planet.     In   the  northern    hemisphere  the  change  of 
length  of  day  and  night  has  been  the  opposite  to  that  in  the  southei 
hemisphere,  the  nights  being  longer  than  the  days.    The  vertical 
of  the  sun  also  passed  from  the  equator  to  24''  south,  producing  a 
warm  belt  around  the  planet  of  24°  width. 

The  planet  passes  on   from  the  Decemlwr  solstice  to  the  Mftre 
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^^Hloox,  and  the  axis  of  the  planet  again  assumes  Ibe  perpendicular 

^Hpie  sun's  rays,  as  it  was  in  the  September  equinox.     The  circle  of 

PHfimination  again   passes  through  the  poles,  the  length  of  day  and 

oight  is  equal  for  all  places,  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the 

equator,  being  less  and  less  vertical  toward  either  pole,  and  the  heat 

also  gradually  diminishes  toward  either  pole. 

As  the  planet  passetl  from  the  December  solstice  to  tli^  March 
equinox,  all  the  changes  took  place  gradually,  as  they  had  when  the 
planet  passed  from  the  September  equinox  to  the  December  solstice,  , 
but  in  the  reverse  order.  The  axis  passed  from  an  inclination  of  24" 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays  to  the  perpendicular.  The 
circle  of  illumination  retraced  its  path  to  the  poles;  the  length  of  day 
iu  the  southern  hemisphere  grew  shorter  in  the  same  way  as  it  had 
grown  longer,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  length  of  night 
decreased  as  it  had  increased,  until  day  and  night  are  again  equal  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  south  pole  has  been  in  the  sunlight  for  half  a 
year,  while  the  north  polt  has  been  in  darkness.  The  vertical  rays  of 
the  sun  retraced  their  path  to  the  equator,  causing  this  belt  of  24°  de- 
grees width  to  receive  vertical  rays  twice  in  half  a  revolution,  and 
making  this  belt  very  hot. 

The  planet  passes  on  from  the  March  equinox  to  the  June  solstice. 
In  this  position  the  axis  is  inclined  24.°  from  the  perpendicular  to  the 
sun's  rays,  and  the  circle  of  illumination  passes  24'^  beyond  the  north 
pole  and  within  24°  of  the  south  pole.  The  same  things  occur  now  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  that  occurred  in  the  southern  a  half  year  he- 
fore.  The  same  gradual  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  thjit  took  place  in  the  southern  when  the  planet  passed 
from  the  September  equinox  to  the  June  solstice;  and,  as  thp  planet 
passes  from  the  June  solstice  to  the  September  equinox  to  complete  its 
revolution,  the  same  changes  take  place  again  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere that  took  place  in  the  southern  when  the  planet  passed  from 
the  Decemljer  solstice  to  the  March  equinox. 

On  this  planet  there  are  five  distinctly-marked  belts  or  zones. 
One  extends  24°  each  side  of  the  equator,  being  48°  wide,  each  por- 
tion of  which  receives  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  twice  in  the  year, 
except  the  boundaries.  Two  others,  one  around  each  pole  and  each 
24"  wide,  are  at  some  one  time  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  at  some  other 
time,  a  half  year  later,  entirely  in  the  light.  Then  there  are  two 
other  belts  between  the  polar  belts  and  the  equatorial  l«lt  that  are 
each  42  degrees  wide,  but  these  belts  never  receive  the  vertical  rays  of 
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the  sun;  neither  are  they  ever  entirely  in  darkness,  or  entirely  in  the 
sunlight. 

Los  Angeles  Department. 


Miss  Belle  Cooper Editor-in-Chief. 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Young,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brand, 

Miss  Ora^el  Chilton,         Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,       )■  -       -         Assistants 

Miss  Helen  Vinyard, 


From  the  ''Normal  Exponent.'' 

The  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  be  enlarged  next  year  by 
the  addition  of  three  or  four  new  teachers. 

Dr.  Jas.  H.  Shults  will  have  charge  of  the  department  of  Physics. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  a  teacher 
of  long  experience.  For  some  years  he  was  teacher  of  Physics  in  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  was  principal 
of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  High  School,  where  he  made  a  fine  record. 
He  is  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  liberal  training,  and  comes  to  the 
work  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is  now  visiting  the  best  high  schools 
on  the  coast  and  the  universities,  to  observe  the  newest  phases  of 
laboratory  work,  and  will  come  back  in  July  with  the  best  plans  for 
the  organization  and  carrying  forward  of  our  own  work. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Lathrop  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
in  Sloyd.  Miss  Lathrop  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  one  of  the 
most  efficient  teachers  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Appreciating  the  importance  of  the  manual  training  movement  in  this 
country  and  the  special  adaptiveness  of  Sloyd  to  schools  /or  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers,  she  resigned  her  position  last  year  and  went  to  Swe- 
den to  .study  the  subject  with  Herr  Salamon,  at  Naas.  She  is  enthusi- 
astic in  her  estimation  of  what  Sloyd  will  do  for  the  schools  of  the 
land,  and  this  new  department  in  our  .school  will,  we  feel  assured, 
show  good  results  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Miss  Agnes  Crary,  the  new  assistant  in  the  Knglish  department, 
is  a  daughter  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Crary,  editor  of  the  California  Chnstia?i 
Advocate.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  and  one  of  the 
T:>e.st  qualified  in  literature  and  history  of  the  alumni  of  that  great  in- 
■stitution.  Her  special  work  in  these  subjects  received  the  commenda- 
ion  of  the  Berkeley  professors,  and  since  she  was  graduated  she  has 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  student  days.  Last  year  she  was  assistant 
to  Mrs.  Pierce  in  the  English  department  of  the  State  Normal  School 
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at  Chico.  On  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  she  was  elected  bead  of 
the  department,  which  she  has  filled  with  great  credit.  So  well  was 
HbjH' work  known,  that  she  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  Round 
^BRtle  Conference  on  literature  and  language  at  the  Educational  Con- 
^Hfes  of  the  Midwinter  Fair.  She  will  be  an  able  addition  to  our 
^already  strong  English  faculty. 

There  still  remains  a  professor  of  Pedagogics  to  be  eiigaged. 
Principal  Pierce  is  making  an  effort  to  get  a  strong  man  for  the  place 
that  he  may  thus  be  able  to  make  the  professional  work  of  this  school 
second  to  that  of  no  other  Normal  School. 

OUR    NEW    TBECKl'TKESS. 

The  school  is  about  to  celebrate  its  twelfth  birthday.  During 
these  years  we  have  seeu  it  rise  from  its  infancy,  go  forward  with 
rapid  slride.s,  outgrow  itself,  and  now  as  it  enters  its  teens,  it  is  to  be 
housed  in  a  beautiful  new  building. 

As  we  go  into  the  new  home,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  lake  with  us 
r  incoming  preceptress,  Mrs,  Pierce.  She  will  find,  not  a  school 
icb  is  to  be  organized,  but  a  school  which  is  well  on  iln  way,  and 
e  ready  to  cooperate  with  her. 

The  important  position  to  which  the  trustee.^  have  .so  unanimously 
called  her,  requires  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  refinement;  a  woman 
of  courage,  justice  and  sympathy.  These  qualities  Mrs.  Pierce  pos- 
sesses, yet  withal  is  modest  and  unassuming,  which  is  not  the  least  to 
commend  her  iu  her  new  field  of  work. 

Her  twenty  years  of  professional  work  in  the  East,  in  Southern 
California,  and  at  the  Chico  Normal,  where  she  was  at  the  head  of  the 
English  department,  have  amply  fitted  her  for  the  position  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  our  uiuch-Ioved  Miss  Hawks. 

THE    RE.SIGN.VTlOy   Ol'    MISS    H.\WKH, 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  learned  during  the  year,  that 
Miss  Hawks  had  decided  to  resign  her  jiosition  of  Preceptress  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School.  Miss  Hawks  has  been  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  school,  that  it  seems  unnatural  to 
think  of  the  place  without  her  as  one  of  the  instructors.  When  the 
school  was  organized,  in  1882,  she  was  appointed  Preceptress,  and  she 
has  watched  its  growth  and  progress  from  a  memtjcrship  of  fii  to  its 
present  numl>er  of  _i6o  pupils  and   about  six  hundred  alumni.      Her 
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tact  and  quiet  energy  have  been  among  the  most  important  elements 
of  its  success. 

Before  occupying  the  second  position  of  trust  in  the  Normal 
School,  Miss  Hawks  was  for  three  years  a  teacher  in  the  Los  Angeles 
High  School,  so  that  for  fifteen  years  she  has  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  higher  education  in  Los  Angeles  city,  and  hundreds  of 
alumni  have  kindly  memories  of  her  as  a  gocd  teacher,  wise  coun- 
sellor, and  intelligent  and  sympathetic  friend.  By  her  resignation  the 
Normal  School  loses  an  experienced  teacher,  and  thoughtful,  college- 
bred  scholar.  It  is  with  exceeding  regret  that  we  think  of  her  depart- 
ure from  the  school,  and  with  her  will  go  the  best  wishes  of  papils, 
faculty  and  trustees. 


A  Resume  of  the  History  of  the  University  of  California. 


BY   A.    G.    VAN    GORDKR,    BKRKKLKY,  ^CAL. 

California,  previous  to  and  during  the  lime  of  the  gold  excitement, 
possessed  some  few  men  of  liberal  culture  who  saw  that  there  were 
other  things  besides  trading  and  mining  which  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  thinking  men.  They  had  come  for  gold,  yet  nevertheless 
they  perceived  that,  ere  long,  a  slate  would  be  formed;  that  its  true 
basis  was  an  education  for  all.  Being  college  men  themselves,  they 
recognized  that  not  only  was  a  common  school  education  essential, 
but  also  a  higher  education  that  should  kindle  man's  nature, — heart, 
intellect  and  soul,  so  that  in  whatsoever  course  his  life  raio^ht  run,  he 
would  ever  be  more  a  man. 

This  idea  of  higher  education  found  expression  with  some  in  a 
desire  to  organize  a  State  college;  with  others,  in  a  desire  to  establish 
denominational  schools;  with  still  others  in  an  effort  to  create  a  non- 
sectarian  Protestant  college.  The  first  idea  received  but  little  encour- 
agement, owing  to  the  prevalent  prejudice  against  State  colleges:  the 
second  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  many  so-called  colleges 
scattered  over  the  State;  the  third,  an  idea  at  no  time  very  popular, 
was  successfully  embodied  in  the  college  of  California  established  in 
Oakland. 

This  subject  of  a  college  which  should  be  Christian  but  not  sec- 
tarian was  first  seriously  discussed  by  Dr.  Willey  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Larkin,  United  States  consul  at  Monterey.     Through  the  efforts  of 
the.se  earnest  men,  a  clau.se  providing  for  the  chartering  of  colleges 
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was  inserted  in  the  constitution  then  being  formulated  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention.  With  the  assistance  of  several  other  gentlemen, 
everything  was  put  in  readiness  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  appropri- 
ate law.  In  December  of  1850.  the  first  Legislature  met.  Dr.  Willey 
rode  over  the  mountains  in  the  rain  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
measure  should  receive  due  attention.  The  Legislature  finally  agreed 
to  grant  a  charter  providing  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  raised. 
James  Stokes  and  Kimball  H.  Dimmick  had  made  an  offer  of  a  large 

of  land  on  the  GuadaJoupe  river  near  San  Jose,  and  the  prospects 

ing  able  to  comply  with  the  condition  were  bright  until  it  was 

reered  that,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  !and  titles,  a  deed 
the  property  could  not  be  secured. 

It  seemed  a.s  if  the  best  that  could  then  be  done  was  to  start  a 
preparatory  school.  At  this  juncture,  a  peculiar  circumstance  oc- 
curred. In  1853,  Henry  Durant.  a  Yale  graduate,  came  to  Dr.  Wil* 
ley's  home  in  San  Francisco.  On  graduating,  he  ha*!  served  as  tutor 
in  Yale,  then,  after  fifteen  years  in  the  ministry,  be  had  come  to  Cali- 
fornia with  the  avowed  purpose  of  founding  a  college,  and  he  it  is  who 
has  been  termed  the  real  founder  of  the  University  of  California.  He 
was  immediately  put  in  charge  of  a  preparatory  school  in  Oakland, 
A  little  shanty  located  on  tbe  present  comer  of  Broadway  and  Fifth 
was  secured  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  in  securing  a  permanent  site,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  land  titles  and  the  scarcity  of  funds.  Through 
the  courage  and  promptness  of  Mr.  Durant,  six  or  seven  acres  were 
secured  near  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  streets,  two  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  scho6l  moved. 

In  two  years'  time  the  growth  of  this  academy  had  been  so  rapid, 
it  was  found  possible  to  secure  a  charter  for  the  College  of  California- 

In  i860,  the  college  wa.s  fully  organized  with  a  board  of  thirteen 
trustees  and  a  faculty  consisting  at  first  of  Prof.  Henry  Durant,  and 
thai  chiei  pioneer  of  higher  education.  Prof.  Martin  Kellogg.  The 
college  look  rank  with  tbe  best  institution.s  of  tbe  East.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  its  fonnders  was  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  thorough  and 
complete  education  under  Ihe  pervading  influence  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

It  was  felt  that  the  locatiou  of  the  buildings  was  not  desirable  as 
a  permanent  site,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  something  belter. 
At  this  time  Horace  Bushnell,  a  former  classmate  of  Henry  Durant, 
came  to  California  to  regain  his  lieallh  lost  in  close  confinement  as  a 
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minister.  He  icuiuediately  interested  bimsetf  in  tlie  college,  and  con- 
cluded to  combine  a  search  for  a  suitable  site  with  a  camping-out  tour 
taken  iu  the  interest  of  his  health.     In  order  that  he  might  act  with 

'authority,  he  was  appointed  president  Of  the  college;  and  this  it 
chanced  that  Iht  6rst  president  spent  bis  entire  term  of  office  explor- 
ing the  whole  Bay  region,  and  the  foothills  of  some  eight  counties. 
After  a  most  thorough  and  minute  investigation.  Dr.  Bnshuell  pre- 
sented an  exhaustive  report  of  his  tour  to  the  trustees,  iu  which  he 
recommended  the  present  site  of  the  University. 

more  desirable  home  was  ever  selected  for  any  college.     SitQ- 
aled  on  a  high  rim  of  a  valley,  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  mountains,  it 
commands  the  magnificent   view  of  the   Bay  of  San    Francisco 
Golden  Gate. 

During  the  whole  existence  of  the  college,  the  lack  of  funds 
the  one  drawback.     Prof.  Kellogg  and   Dr.  Willey  both  made  iri] 

ast.  but  were  uneuccessful  in  raising  money  because  the  people  ap- 
pealed to  Mt  that  California  was  the  land  of  gold,  and  that  help 

^uite  unnecessary.     The  early  California  millionaires  were  noted  U 
their  lack  of  generosity,  as  they  gave  in  the  aggregate  but  a  few  hi 
ittii  dollars.    Dr.  Witley  summed  up  the  canvass  for  supplies  in  i: 

•and  found  that  sixty-three  thousand   dollars  had  beeu  donated, 
'that  almost  eutirbly  by  persons  of  moilerate  means. 

1853,  the  Stale  college  idea  that  had  lain  so  long  dormant 
quickened  into  life  by  an  Act  of  Congress  which  gave  California 

^-eiity-Iwo  sections  of  land.  Ten  additional  sections,  granted  by  the 
same  Act  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  were  set  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  State  college  buildings.  In  1862,  the  Agriculture  and  Me- 
cliantcal  Arts  College  Act  granted  California  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  additional  acres,  and  the  last  step  which  gave  the  idea  of  a 

'jtlngle  Slate  college  definite  shape  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  n-beu 
they  passed  the  Act  of  1866,  providing  for  the  erection  of  such  a  col- 
lege. In  I-S67.  Ihe  State  Com mis.si oners  chose  a  location  near  the 
Berkeley  site  of  the  College  of  California, 

It  was  probably  the  proximity  of  these  two  sites  that  first  sufll 
gested  a  union  of  the  colleges.  4 

The  State  plan  was  to  establish  an  exclusively  scientific  and  Jo- 
dustrial  college;  but  Governor  Low  saw  the  advantages  that  would 
arise  from  a  union,  and  wrote  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Stale.     If  the  larger 
plan  of  a  true  University  were  adopted,  the  State  could  avail  itseU. 
that  which  it  so  much  needed,  the  enlhustasm.  the  reputation  and 
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scholarship  of  the  College  of  California,  Henry  Duranl  and  friends 
poiuled  out  the  advautages  of  a  union  with  the  College  of  California. 
The  Stale  had  money.  The  lack  of  this  had  always  been  a  serious 
trouble  [o  the  college.  If  their  rights  could  be  protected,  everything 
was  in  favor  of  a  union.  At  length,  with  the  understandiDg  that  the 
college  of  letters  should  be  taken  over  unbroken  and  should  be  second 
to  none,  the  men  of  the  old  college  gave  themselves  and  their  all  to 
the  Slate.  March  23rd,  i8fi». 

The  body  known  as  the  Regents  was  immediately  organized. 
This  body  now  consists  of  six  e.r  offtcio  members,  while  sixteen 'are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  Regents  to  govern  the  finances  of  the  University  anctto 
lake  (he  general  respon.sibilily  of  its  management.  The  power  of  reg- 
ulating the  internal  affairs  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  an  Academic 
Senate  composed  of  some  sevenly  members.  This  body  is  in  reality 
the  Faculty  organized  forlhe  belter  transaction  of  business. 

The  organization  of  the  University  was  entrusted  to  the  second 
president.  Professor  John  I,e  Conte.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  to 
arrange  studies  under  definite  groups,  courses  or  colleges,  each  college 
to  be  governed  by  a  separate  faculty.  The  plan  as  originated  has 
been  retained;  the  changes  made  have  been  only  those  which  accom- 
pany development.  The  center  of  all  is  the  humane  course,  with  stud- 
ies in  Philosophy,  Language,  Literature.  History.  Mathematics,  Phy- 
sics and  Natural  .Science,  ever  widening  and  .subdividing.  Grouped 
about  this  as  a  center  are  the  technical  colleges. 

The  progre.-^  of  the  University  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  But 
few  difficulties  have  been  met  with,  and  those  were  in  the  early  part 
of  its  career.  The  new  State  Constitution  of  1879  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  Stale  school  tax  and  State  school  fund  for  the  support  of  the ' 
high  schools.  This  diminished  the  number  of  such  schools,  and  con- 
sequently caused  the  Freshman  clas?*  to  decrease  in  numbers.  Not- 
withstanding, the  conditions  for  admission  were  raised  and  smaller 
colleges  took  upon  themselves  the  work  of  high  schools.  Another 
source  of  trouble  was  the  society  known  as  the  Grangers.  They  rep- 
resented the  State  college  idea,  and  in  a  spirited  manner  made  an  un- 
warranted attack  upon  the  administration.  They  desired  the  functions 
of  the  University  to  be  confined  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  arts. 
The  matter  was  finally  dropped  when  it  was  made  apparent  that  any 
abridgment  of  functions  would  be  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the 
g:ift  of  the  College  of  California. 
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The  University  is  largely  iudebted  to  private  benefactors  as  well 
as  to  the  State  for  the  resources  at  its  command.  Space  does  not  per- 
mit even  a  brief  mention  of  the  ten  most  prominent  philanthropists 
through  whom  the  University  has  received  the  Library  building,  the 
Art  Gallery,  the  Gyniuasium,  the  Lick  Observatory,  the  technical 
'schools  and  many  valuable  collections.  Besides  the  many  Slate  en- 
dowments and  the  funds  received  from  the  Collejje  of  California,  the 
University  was  made  financially  independent  by  a  law  passed  in  l88~, 
I  giving  to  the  University  an  auunal  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  one  hun- 
ifed  dollars  of  taxable  property,  which  tax  yields  one  hundred  thou- 
Isand  dollars  annually. 

The  rank  of  a  university  depends  on  its  wealth,  its  numbers,  its 
Ktireadth  of  conrses,  its  provisions  for  research,  its  teaching  force,  and 
lething  not  exactly  expressed  by  all  the.se,  that  may  be  called 
[spirit  and  tradition.  On  a  financial  ba.sis,  the  University  of  California 
Branks  fifth  among  the  colleges  of  the  United  Slates.  The  most  impor- 
^tant  factor  in  the  success  of  a  university  is  the  teaching  force.  Not 
iODly  must  the  prof&ssors  possess  au  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ft  jects  taught:  not  only  must  they  be  well  trained  teachers,  but  they 
itnus't  above  all  possess  that  accuracy,  breadth  aud  nobleness  of  ideas 
■  that  shall  qualify  theni  to  be  exampl*  to  the  future  great  meuofa 
Happily,  by  this  standard,  we  can  place  the  University  of 
^California  in  the  first  rank. 

A  Communication. 
Editor  Jui'RN.\i.;  Please  publish  the  following  for  the  considera- 
of  the  mathematicians  and  teachers  of  the    public  schools  in  and 
lor  the  Stale  of  California: 

Querj'.     Why  annex  ciphers  to  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  in 
Tcduciiig  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal,  in.stead  of  I's,  a's,  3's,  or 
of  the  numerical   alphabet*     Tn-wit:    ^i    with  two  ciptu 
ktincxed  to  the  numerator  equals^— .75. 

%  with  two  I's  (inuexed  to  the  numerator  equals  ^4^=-75. 
Ji  with  two  a's  annexed  to  the  numerator  equals -^=,75. 
^  with  two  7's  annexed  to  the  numerator  equals  ^■^=.75, 
^  with  1  and  9  annexed  to  the  numerator  equals  ^^^.j^. 
Please  answer  why  ciphers  are  usually  annexed  instead  of  i 
other  figures.  Also  explain  how  ihe  same  result  is  obtained  wh( 
other  figures  than  ciphers  are  annexed  to  the  numerator. 

926  K.  St..  San  Uiego,  Cal.  W.  H.  Masos.- 

[^'Ulsome  of  our  mathematical  geniuses  give  the  explanati 
sought? — Ed.] 
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The  State  University  offers  opportunity  to  the  ambitious  studeoi 
teacher  to  improve  during  ibe  summer  vacation.     Quite  &  number 
high  school  teacher:!  are  doing  labaratory  work  there  now. 

At  the  Republican  State  Couveution,  June  21,  Samuel  T.  Black, 
County  Superintendent  of  Ventura,  was  placed  on  the  ticket  as  the 
for  Superiutendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Black  taught 
ifully  in  San  Benito,  Lassen,  Butte,  and  Alameda  counties, 
a  snbseiiuenl  issue  of  the  Journal,  sketches  of  all  the  nominees  ft 
this  office  will  appear. 

Ex-CouNTV  SupT.  Robert  Burns,  of  Placer  couuly,  delivered 
the  memorial  jddress  on  Decoration  Day  at  Newcastle.  It  was  a  fer- 
vid appeal  for  manliness  and  civic  duty  and  a  demand  that  men  should 
be  free,  couched  in  words  that  burn.  It  recalls  boyhood  days  in  th< 
early  6o'5,  when  men's  coiis^iences  were  active.  It  is  a  matter  of  coi 
gratulation  that,  although  lost  to  the  work  of  the  superintendency, 
such  men  as  Burns  continue  by  example,  pen  and  voice  to  move  mei 
to  right  thinking  and  acting. 

A  CORBESPONUKNT  who  Is  HOt  a  teacher  writes:  '"Can  a  man  wh( 
is  an  habitual  drunkard  bold  the  oEGce  of  School  Trusiee?"  He  caj 
hold  it,  but  not  discharge  its  duties.  The  Code  is  silent  on  this  poiut^^ 
It  ought  pot  to  be.  There  are  doubtless  instances  in  this  State  that' 
are  mortifying  to  those  who  hold  a  high  conception  of  the  schools  and 
their  management.  Where  the  public  ideal  is  low  or  the  public  con- 
ience  stifled  by  fears  of  "■hurt  lo  business,"  the  law  would  do  well 
fix  a  .standard  of  qualification,  somewhat  similar  at  least 
id  habit  to  that  now  required  of  the  teacher. 

W.  N.  H.MLMAN,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
nounced  that  the  former  method  of  examination  of  teachers  for  servi) 
in  these  schools  h;is  been  abandoned,  and  that  hereafter  the  topics 
method  will  be  employed  in  all  subjects,  text-book  questions  to  be  used 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  u  few  subjects.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  method  of  examination  will  do  justice  to  professional  preparation 
and  experience,  and  will  not  expose  the  truly  meritorious  teacher  lo 
defeat  by  a  merely  bright  high  school  graduate,  a  circumstance  which 
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Hheretofote  has  kept  many  really  competent  teachers  iVom  applying  fi^| 
^■Msilions  ill  the  Indian  service,  aUliough  the  liberal  salaries  paid  uB 
^pbe  comparatively  secure  tennre  of  office  would  render  this  servic<^ 
Hquite  desirable.     Teachers  who  may  wish   to  apply,  can  obtain  de- 
Railed  inslrtictions  concerning  the  motie  of  appHcaliun,  Ihe  nature  and 
Blime  of  the  examinations  and  other  matters,  by  addressing  the  United 
^Ktates  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  I).  C. 

H  At  their  meeting  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  Trustees  of  the 
^Ran  Jose  State  Normal  Schools,  in  electing  teachers  for  the  next  ye( 
Kecliiced  salaries,  that  of  the  principal  being  cut  nearly  16*3  per  c 
^Rn  our  jutigment  the  salary  heretofore  paid  the  principal  is  not  exCI 
fsive.  The  management  of  an  institution  so  large,  so  commandiug,  a 
W  so  influential,  reiinires  an  executive  of  experience  and  force  and  tea 
■^rs  of  established  ability.  We  believe  that  this  mother  of  our  Stti 
^normals  was  never  more  vigorous,  more  pro.sperous,  more  potent  f 
^■Htod  than  now.  If  there  are  not  enough  funds  to  mainjain  it  prop* 
^Baying  such  salaries  as  are  commensurate  with  the  quality  of  s 
inquired,  the  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  furnish  the  means  when  the 
^ntualion  is  fairly  made  known.  It  shonW  be  made  a  reward  of  merit. 
^Ei  mark  of  high  honor,  to  be  elected  to  a  position  in  these  Normal^ 
Hjchools.  Only  the  l)est  should  lie  chosen  and  they  should  be  v 
^Bompen  sated . 

^P       SuPT.  Jas.  a.  Bark,  of  the  Stockton  schools,  has  prepared  axi 
Ppublished  a  very  interesting  report  on  city  school  statistics.     It  Is^ 
I  compilation  of  the  salaries  paid  superintendents,  principals,  teachflll 
Blftc.,  and  of  other  items  of  school  expen.se  in  zio  cities  of  the  United 
^States,  representing  thirty-.seven  States,  one  territory,  and  the  District 
Bm  Columbia.     The  report  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is  of  general  interest 
^^st  now  when  the  questions  reported  on  are  attracting  much  attention 
r  among  teachers  and  school  officials  everywhere.     In  securing  these 
I   statistics  Supl.  Barr  wrote  letters  to  all  cities  and  towns  in  California 
I   having  population  o(  from  1500  up,  to  other  cities  on  this  coast  having 
I   populations  exceeding  5000,  and  to  all  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
[    having  populations  of  above  10,000.     The  tables  in  the  book  give 
summaries  of  the  replies  received,  and  will  be  of  permanent  value  for 
reference.     The  report  shows  thai  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in  Stock- 
ton are  among  the  highest  paid  in  the  United  States.     The  minimum 
annual  salary  of  $750  paid  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers  in 
(<  Stockton  is  next  to  the  highest,  Berkeley  ranking  first.     The  toaxj- 
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mum  annual  salary  of  $i,ooo  paid  grade  teachers  in  Stoclctoii  also 
ranks  second.  The  report  gives  a  list  of  cities  paying  the  highest 
salaries;  also  details  in  regard  to  paying  salaries  on  the  basis  of  expe- 
rience, abilitv  and  success. 

With  the  next  number  of  the  Joijrnai.  the  Midwinter  Fair  wi!l 
be  a  memory.  Its  audacious  concepliou,  its  vigorous  prosecution,  its 
marvellous  realization  are  at  once  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  Director- 
General,  to  the  resources  and  faith  of  our  people,  and  to  the  suscep- 
tibility of  foreigners  to  the  noble  contagion  of  our  own  enterprise. 
We  cannot  refer  to  the  attractions  in  detail,  but  it  may  truly  be  said 
tbat  in  striking  originality  and  dazzling  beauty  not  one  feature  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition  could  exceed  the  electric  tower.  The  grand  court, 
with  its  two  fountains,  formed  a  fitting  setting  to  this  noble  central 
Star.  It  has  not  been  a  show  simply,  but  a  great  school  for  young 
and  old.  It  is  to  be  regretteci  that  the  last  few  weeks  witnessed  a  de- 
terioration in  the  many  unseemly  sights  and  performances  of  the 
Midway.  The  Fair  did  not  pay  in  a  financial  sense;  to  this  fact,  as 
well  as  [he  excitement  naturally  preceding  the  close,  maj'  be  attributed 
the  eagerness  of  the  "spieler"  and  monstrosity  showmen  to  turn  a  final 
penny.  They  literally  turned  their  shows  inside  out.  and  bankrupted 
their  ingenuity  to  catch  the  vagrant  eye,  stir  the  curious  sense  and 
lure  the  uneasy  dime.  These  impressions  will,  however,  fade  away, 
and  the  vision  of  noble  buildings,  spacious  court  with  green  slopes, 
colored  fountains,  wide  avenues,  and  star-lit  tower  remain  to  feed  the 
imagination  and  render  Aladdin's  lamp  and  the  genii  of  our  childish 
awe  but  a  far-off  and  feeble  dream. 

It  is  the  eleciion  season  for  teachers.  There  is  no  more  effective 
stimulant  to  effort  than  the  a.ssurauce  that  service  and  fitness  will  be 
recognized  and  exalted.  This  is  true  in  every  line  of  physical  and 
mental  activity.  The  consumption  of  midnight  oil.  the  extraordinary 
effort,  the  privation,  the  patient  waiting,  the  i.solation  from  society  are 
all  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  success  that  is  to  follow.  Take  this 
from  men's  horizons,  and  the  atmosphere  has  lost  its  tonic,  the  wine 
its  essence,  ambition  its  spur,  hope  its  buoyant  power.  Devotion  to- 
duty  is  heroic,  but  hope  for  reward  is  natural.  If  promotion  is  to  come- 
by  accident,  by  chance,  if  no  just  law  in  the  matter  is  to  prevail,  and. 
be  counted  upon,  then  we  labor  in  the  twilight  with  night  ever  near 
to  most  of  us.  Of  no  worker  is  this  truer  than  of  the  teacher.  His 
horizon  limited  by  fixed  conditious:  a  salaried  employe  who  can  eas- 
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ily  estimate  the  maximum  of  his  ambitions  reach  as  to  place,  his  limit 
as  to  compensation;  the  way  should  for  him  be  left  clear  that  he  niaj- 
receive  the  reward  of  bis  deserving.  We  would  accord  this  to  any 
class  of  workers;  we  would  insist  upon  it  for  ourselves.  The  annnal 
"putting  up"  and  "putting  down  and  out"  by  selfish  men,  great  and 

»sma!l,  who  find  themselves  in  power,  may  be  inseparable  from  our 
^stem,  but  the  practice  is  not  the  less  vicious  for  that.  Let  not  chance. 
©r  political  dispensing  of  favor  6x  our  fate,  but  let  the  best  that  is  in 
the  teacher  have  free  course  to  attain  the  fullest  recognition  and  r^ 
,vaTd.  M 

T«E  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  l)een  read  and  dtsseclfl 
line  by  line  by  teachers  of  every  grade  and  every  specialty.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  the  July  Kindergarim  Magazint  contains  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Josephine  C.  Locke,  entitled  "Between  the  Lines  of 
the  Report."  etc.  She  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  of  the  nine  sub- 
committees the  eight  that  directly  considered  the  studies  of  the  com- 
mon school  were  composed  entirely  of  men;  nn  the  ninth,  the 
Committee  ou  Greek,  was  one  lone  woman,  Prof.  Abbie  Leach.  The 
writer  agrees  with  the  demand  in  the  minority  rej>ort  of  Protessor 
Baker,  that  '■/dia/smusl  be  added  lo  the  stientifie  mtlhod:'  While  ap- 
plying its  many  excellent  features,  she  deprecates  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  thorough  going  realism  of  the  report,  and  attributes  the  slight 
consideration  of  the  iuflueuce  and  power  of  the  ideal  in  the  scheme  of 
the  committee  to  the  manifestly  disproportionate  number  of 
contributing  to  the  report.  After  descanting  upon  this  with  a  ki 
ness  of  wit  and  richness  of  rhetoric  alike  admirable,  she  conclw 
with  cheerful  eloquence;  "So.  after  all,  may  we  not  take  this  omission 
of  the  rejMJit  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  as  a  compliment,  a  magnificent 
tribute  to  the  divine  life  that  resides  in  woman  and  in  beauty,  a  recog- 
nition of  their  power  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  legislation 
and  apart  from  organizations?  It  would  seem  as  if  the  masculine,  the 
physical  and  the  intellectual  need  to  be  propped,  defended,  protected 
and  legislated  (or  at  every  turn,  else  they  would  lire  out  \\\  the  strug- 
gle; but  woman  and  beauty  require  no  such  assistance.  'They  are 
their  own  excuse  for  being."  Pealing,  the  clock  of  time  has  struck 
Ihe  woman's  hour.     We  hear  it  ou  our  knees— the  hour  of  Idealism." 

Some  of  the  best  things  said  recently  on   the  subject  of  high 
schools  and  their  relation  to  a  system  of  popular  education  i 
1  by  Selh  Low,  ex-Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  twenty  fifth  a 
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sary  of  the  Albany  High  School.  We  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
some  extracts  by  way  of  animating  the  friends  of  secondary  education 
in  this  State  to  continued  and  earnest  effort  to  educate  ilie  general 
public  in  a  direction  so  full  of  promise  to  the  youth  of  the  villages  and 
towns  of  California.  "  I  contend  only,  because  I  believe  profoundly, 
that  elementary  aud  secondary  education,  as  systems  which  have  beeh 
made  available  to  great  masses  of  men.  have  followed  the  dissemina- 
tion of  light  that  has  proceeded  from  the  universities  as  light  shines 
from  the  stars  in  the  wide  arch  of  heaven.  It  is  the  stars  that  have 
made  the  light,  not  the  light  that  makes  the  stars.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  can  be  readily  understood.  If  systems  of  education  grow 
from  the  bottom  up,  tliey  may  be  right  who  contend  that  at  a  certain 
point  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  education  may  be  arbitrarily 
closed.  But  if,  as  it  seems  to  rae,  history  makes  clear,  the  system  of 
the  lower  education  has  followed  upon  and  springs  from  the  higher, 
then  it  is  equally  clear  that  any  State  that  desires  its  work  in  element- 
ary education  to  remain  healthy  and  efficient,  must  be  not  less  careful 
to  promote  and  encourage  education  in  all  its  higher  developments 
than  it  is  to  do  so  at  the  bottom.  You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  St. 
Denis,  how  he  is  reputed  to  have  taken  his  head  under  his  arm,  after 
his  head  bad  been  cut  off,  and  to  have  carried  it  for  two  miles,  laying 
it  down  finally  upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  in  which  the 
sovereigns  of  France  were  buried  for  so  many  yeais.  Niiion  de  1,'Eu- 
clos  was  asked  wheiher  she  believed  such  a  thing  to  be  possible.  Her 
reply  has  passed  into  a  proverb:  "It  is  only  the  first  step  which 
counts."  If  in  a  human  body  the  head  were  to  be  removed  as  a  costly 
ornameut,  because  it  takes  as  much  food  to  support  one  head  as  to 
animate  two  feet,  the  result  would  be  to  render  the  feet  and  all  the 
other  members  useless.  The  same  result  would  follow  with  absolute 
certainly  in  a  system  of  popular  education.  It  is  altogether  delusive  to 
imagine  that  the  interest  of  the  Stale  can  beconfined  to  the  lower  mem- 
bers because  they  are  more  numerously  patronized.  *  *  *  The  his- 
toric experience  of  the  University  of  Virginia  justifies  the  claim  that  it  is 
impossible  long  to  maintain  an  elementary  school  system  worth  having 
which  does  not  open  out  into  a  system  of  secondary  schools,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  keep  a  system  of  secondary  schools  valuable 
for  any  long  period  if  they,  in  turn,  do  not  open  out  into  the  colleges 
and  universities,  The  uplift  of  the  higher  upon  the  lower  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  truths  bearing  upon  education.  *  *  +  The  at- 
tempt to  limit  education  by  the  State  to  elementary  work  would  shat- 
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ter  itself  on  that  rock  if  it  avoided  every  other.  Y^ 
bright  boys  and  girls  into  dose  personal  con:act  wish  si 
without  finding  the  teachers  straining  every  nerve  to 
bright  scholars  the  privileges  of  the  best  possible  edocaraoc-  ^  *  * 
If  it  were  true  that  education  profits  only  the  isdividzil  vbo  has  it 
there  might  be  some  force  in  the  objection  rha:  aniess  iiadivicaaJs  en 
obtain  the  higher  education  tor  themselves  ::  is  ao  coocen  of  the 
State.  But  it  has  long  ago  been  pornted  oat  tha:  a  weH-edacaaed  an 
or  woman  is  of  more  value  to  the  SMte  than  :o  himself.  Xo 
expressed  this  thought  more  mcxbly  than  did  Horaho  Sey-3o« 
address  at  Utica  in  1S7S.  Mr.  Seymour  said:  There  »  »>  -i 
of  education  which  does  not  take  into  acx^an:  its  discsrve  natoie. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  it  all  this  is  true.  ::  >  st:II  besc  to  levre  higher 
education  to  private  support.  It  will  always  get  great  a:<i  fnxn  that 
source,  but  if  it  depends  upon  that  alone  only  a  class  cars  esjoy  it.  It 
would  leave  a  wide  gap  between  the  <cc-x>Is  for  all  and  tbe  scikxks  kr 
a  few.  It  would  shut  out  many  of  the  best  and  brightest  afads.  aad 
their  loss  wouldtbe  a  public  loss.  It  would  break  np  the  anity  os'oor 
system,  its  broad  scope,  and  the  syTcpata:es  which  should  rua  throogk 
and  permeate  the  whole*  " 


In  a  letter  received  :ro=  ?:::ess.:r  Eir"  Bimes  cf  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, who  15  uew  w::h  'Mrs  Ban:e>  cuietlv  iettled  13  Loadoc  tor 
their  summers  work  :zi  the  Iibrarv  ::' :he  3-:::>h  M;ise:iz:.  we  find 
the  followiiig  interesting  sketch  of:hr:r  v:>::  ::  5hikes;^?are" >  ScIkxh. 
which  we  know  our  readers  w.".  grea:!y  er;:y 

Shakespeare's  School. 

t'^ne  ot"  ti:e  mots:   >:rlk:r.^  bu-.li:::*:-   :n    >::a::'ori-ou-Avoa  is  the 

curivHis  little  stone  ch::rv:h  called   :he  G--:*.i  Jhipel.  on  the  comer  of 

Chaj'^el  Lane  and  Church  Stret:      I:  :>  i  *.:::*.e  ch-rch  with  a  xnassive. 

>qu.\re  tower  and  a  cunoos  bar'.'.eziente*:  ttrrch    :he  ccmers  of  which 

are  ornamented  w.th  what  miist  ocoe  hive  ree-  str.king  ngtzres.  half 

man.  half  mo:;key  and  the  re>:  i'*T:l     'y^i  the  dctires  and  the  chnr^ 

itself  are  now  crjmb'.ir.jC   :-::    ie-:ay       Ncx:  t    the  little  church,  and 

ioined  immed.atelv  to  :t  :s   1  '.:  =  *:    .:.v    f^--ft:r>  '"^nilding  the  lower 

i  which  was  the  oli  iu:li  hil.    or  li*>?r  r:-::n  chamber  of  the 

rhile  the  nprer  stor^  h±s  itsez  v;-<id  :*.r  1  <^'z<ful  tor  more  than 

jadied  years.     It  wa^  :::  th.5   r>::3  that  Shakespeare  received 
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his  early  education;  and  so.  a: 
at  the  iron  gate,  and  dropped  ( 
of  the  window  on  our  left  by  £ 
"Come,    whose   liirn   is 


tourists  doing  the  town,  we  passed  in 
ur  sixpence  into  the  little  tray  held  out 

woman  in  charge, 
t    now?     Who    showed    the    last  party 


through?"  she  demanded  of  some  four  or  five  boys  who  were  gathered 
around  her,  all  eager  to  act  as  our  guide,  The  one  she  selected  for  us 
was  an  excellent  type  of  the  English  public  school  boy — manly,  di- 
rect, intelligent — a  fine,  healthy  boy. 

Cap  in  hand,  he  led  us  into  the  old  guild  hall,  and  began:  "Here 
is  the  hall  where  the  guild  met  until  it  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII, 
It  was  also  the  public  hall  of  the  town,  aud  here  Shakespeare  must 
have  seen  the  first  theatrical  performances  of  his  boyhood,"  It  was 
a  long,  low  room,  twenty  by  forty  or  fifty  feel,  with  windows  across 
the  street  side,  lighted  with  the  litle  five  by  six  inch  panes  of  long 
ago'  The  oak  beams  overhead  and  the  paneling  were  almost  black 
with  age.  "Here,  "  said  the  boy,  "at  this  end  you  see  the  traces  of 
jm  old  fresco  which  was  found  under  the  whitewash  a  few  years  since, 
and  here  is  some  writing  in  the  plastering  which  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII." 

Then  he  led  us  upstairs  to  the  long,  low  room  where  the  guild 
used  to  meet  in  the  council  chamber.  The  heavy  oak  table,  reaching 
down  through  the  center  of  the  room,  still  stands  where  it  has  stood 
while  the  pocket-knives  of  generations  carved  its  surface  with  initials 
and  meaningless  gashes.  Then  we  went  into  the  large  room,  which 
was  the  schoolroom  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

"It  was  in  this  corner  he  sat."  said  our  boy  "and  his  own  bench 
was  here  until  just  a  few  years  ago.  Then  they  took  it  out  and  put 
it  over  in  the  house  where  he  was  born,  which,  you  know,  belongs  to 
the  nation.  Of  course,"  he  continued,  "they  had  no  more  right  to 
CRiTy  off  the  desk  than  we  would  h3ve  to  go  over  there  and  get  a  fire- 
place to  put  here  in  Shakespeare's  corner."  "Why  did  they  let  them 
doit?"  I  asked.  "Because, "  said  our  boy,  "the  head  master  was  a 
kind  of  silly  old  fellow  and  let  them.  But  our  present  head  master 
wouldn't  let  such  a  thing  be  done."  The  room  was  fitted  with  the 
same  long  desks,  ruuuing  across  its  whole  width,  and  the  same  long, 
narrow  benches,  without  backs,  that  had  been  there  through  the  past 
years,  and  the  new  text  books  lying  about,  with  the  examples  on  the 
blackboard,  made  a  contrast  that  spoke  of  the  persistence  of  English 
institutions.  The  teacher's  desk  at  one  end,  with  the  broad,  high- 
backed  chair,  spoke  of  the  dignity  of  the  pedagogue  of  long  ago,  and 
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the  black  oak  beams  overhead  seemed  to  have  gathered  up  io  some 
dumb  way  a  reflection  of  all  the  child-life  that  had  passed  in  the  room 
since  the  Great  Poet  studied  his  **small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  there. 

Then  we  went  down  into  a  little  court,  formed  by  the  old  guild 
hall,  the  church,  the  pedagogue's  house,  and  the  newer  school  build- 
ing. It  was  a  clean  little  stone-paved  court,  with  ivy-grown  walls 
around  it,  damp  and  cool,  and  rather  dark,  and  just  such  as  you  find 
everywhere  in  England,  but  such  as  could  never  exist  under  the 
bright  warm  sky  of  California.  Then  we  went  up  into  the  old  peda- 
gogue's house,  where  Shakespeare's  master  really  lived,  now  the 
head-master's  of&ce,  and  then  through  the  stone  church  out  into  the 
street.  Outside  the  gate  a  group  of  boys  was  playing  marbles — bright, 
strong  young  Englishmen — and  as  the  lad  who  had  taken  us  around 
pointed  out  our  direction,  pulled  off  his  cap  and  wished  us  "good 
night,"  we  felt  that  the  school  of  Shakespeare  was  still  in  good  hands. 

The  school  goes  back  to  Shakespeare's  time  in  its  foundation,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  it  existed  in  embryo  as  early  as  141 2,  and  before 
the  foundation  of  Eaton,  Rugby  or  Harrow.  Henry  VIII  suppressed 
the  guild  and  confiscated  the  estate,  but  his  immediate  successors, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  movement,  founded  many  so' 
called  free  schools,  and  Edward  VI  reestablished  the  school  at  Strat- 
ford and  gave  it  the  confiscated  properly  of  the  guild.  The  charter 
which  he  granted  it  in  1553  says: 

•'Moreover  know  ye  that  we,  being  induced  by  the  singular  love 
and  affection  which  we  bear  towards  the  unripe  subjects  of  our  king- 
dom in  the  same  our  county  of  Warwick,  we  do  not  a  little  lay  to 
heart  that  hereafter  from  their  cradles  they  may  be  seasoned  in  Polite 
Literature — going  on  to  be  more  learned  and  increasing  in  number  to 
be  useful  members  in  the  English  Church  of  Christ,  which  on  earth 
we  do  immediately  preside  over,  so  that  both  by  their  learning  as 
well  as  prudence  they  may  become  an  advantage  and  ornament  to  our 
whole  Dominions.  We  do  by  virtue  of  these  presents  create,  erect, 
found,  ordain,  make  and  establish  a  certain  Free  Grammar  School  in 
the  said  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  consist  of  one  Master  and  Ped- 
agogue hereafter  forever  to  endure." 

The  school  has  continued  from  that  time  to  this,  and  is  at  present 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  It  is  what  the  English  call  a  Public 
School,  but  we  should  call  it  an  Academy. 

And  now  what  did  Shakespeare  study  in  these  quaint  old  rooms 
h  their  heavy  oak  beams,  three  hundred  years  ago?     From  the  rec- 
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ords  of  the  lime  il  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  course  of  study  very 
nearly  as  il  stood  in  1575.     As  Professor  Baylies  concludes; 

"In  his  first  year  Shakspere  would  be  occupied  with  Accidence 
and  Grammar. 

"In  the  second  year,  with  the  elements  of  Grammar  he  would 
read  sooie  manual  of  short  phrases  and  familiar  dialogues,  and,  these 
committed  to  memory,  would  be  colloquially  employed  in  the  work  of 
the  school. 

"In  his  third  and  fourth  year  he  would  take  up  Cato"s  Maxims 
and  .Esop's  Fables,  be  would  read  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus,  parts 
of  Ovid,  some  of  Cicero's  Epistles,  and  probably  one  of  bis  shorter 
treatises. 

"In  Ibe  fifth  year  he  would  continue  the  reading  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, with  parts  of  Virgil  and  Terence. 

"And  in  the  sixth  be  would  read  Horace.  Plaulus,  and,  probably, 
part  of  Persius.  with  some  of  Cicero's  Orations  and  Seneca's  Trage- 
dies." 

Shakespeare  left  school  at  fourteen,  and,  in  spite  of  these  six  or 
seven  years  of  steady  Latin,  bis  friend  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  him  as 
having  "small  Latineand  less  Greek." 

To-day,  while  the  regular  course  is  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Mathematics,  there  is  also  offered  a  course  with  German.  Physics  and 
Chemistry  (with  laboratory),  and  Free-hand  and  Geometrical  Draw- 
ing. Courses  are  also  given  in  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Corres- 
pondence, Shorthand  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

'Tis  the  story  of  English  civilization  everywhere.  The  same 
form — the  same  old  oak  beams  and  narrow  desks — but  infused  with  a 
new  life,  rich  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  but  alive  with  the  life  of 
to  day.  Eakl  Barnes. 


Ykeka  had  a  great  day,  June  2nd,  when  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  County  High  School  building  was  laid.  Business  geuerally  was 
suspended,  and  the  entire  community  joined  in  the  celebration.  There 
was  a  grand  procession,  headed  by  the  Mt.  Shasta  brass  band,  and 
with  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  the  Free  Masons  and  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  in  line.  Superintendent  Kennedy,  Super- 
visor Sleeper,  Rev.  George,  and  Hon.  H.  B.  Gillis  delivered  addresses. 
Dr.  Nuttiug,  Grand  Master,  performed  the  impressive  Masonic  cere- 
monies.    Principal  Hyatt  was  orator  of  the  day. 
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SiiperinteTideut  of  Public  Instructiott. 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instraction. 


[State  Supt.  Andereon  has  prepared  no  report  for  this  departm* 
of  the  Journal  this  month.— Ed.] 
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Godey's  Magiiiiiie  for  June  is  beautiful  in  illustTHtion  and  brilliant  in  contetitti: 
All  the  deparliiienls  are  exL-llenl.  Uie  fHWUUs  Oode)-  Tdsliions  appearing  this 
tnonCli  nader  the  taking  title  of  "Tlie  rassing  Sliow." 

The  Ladies'  Home  Jvurnal  for  July,  with  iU  allractive  cover  specialty  4 
signed  by  W,  T.  5me<lley.  and  lis  admirable  talile  of  contetits,  is  an  ideal  w 
raagaziue  and  worth  many  times  its  price  of  ten  cents,     I*nhlislied  by  llic  C 
Publishing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  for  len  cenia  per  number  anil  one  dot 
per  year. 

Our  Little  Ones  aud   The  Nursery  for  June  has  siscteeu  pleasing  anidcsl 
the  eojoymeut  of  its  readers.     Every  page  is  illustrated.     Published  by  the  B 
sell  Publishing  Co.,  51  Summer  St.,  Uoalon.     f  1.50  per  year. 

ne  Primary  School,  a  new  magazine  for  the  primary  leacber,  makes  its  ap- 
bright  and  trim  June  issue.  It  iii  an  expansion  of  TTie  Ptitnaiy 
Sdtoot  Journal,  a  monthly  which  completes  its  third  year  of  life  in  ti 
The  first  page  bears  a  Table  of  Contents  tlinl  tells  its  nwn  tale  of  helpfulnesa,  ■ 
and  excellent  portrait  of  t'titljel.  a  brief  sketch  of  whose  life  is  j 
The  pages  arc  plentifully  illustrated,  strong  with  practical  educational  a 
«nd  primary  lessons.  Varied  "Busy  Work"  is  a  leading  featuce  of  this  jouraaL 
:  to  be  issued  luontUy,  at  one  dollar  per  year.  ¥..  L.  Kellogg  &  Co..  pnblish- 
,  New  York. 

Thb   Overlaid  for  July  begins  tfae  ^jlh  volume  of  the  new  ■ 
Mcial  Midsumraer  number.     This  will  be  charscteriied  by  a  number  of  strilri 
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*  Mories.  a  larger  allowance  (Ubd  usual  of  vene.  and  seasonable  oiiUng  articles.     A 
ahoK  serial  of  Malayan   life  by  the  editor  Kouiisevelle  Wildnian.  will  lie  begun 
V  withj'our  striking  chapters,  duly  illustraled.     There  are  a  multitude  of  seasonable 
MHgKles  that  justify  the  title  "Miilsutnmer  Number"  and  the  holiday  cover. 

HpKifBSBRS.  D.  APPI.1CTON  &  Co.'S  catalogue  of  tlieir  publications  comprises  a  list 
^Btfmbout  four  thousand  volumes,  and  embraces  every  department  of  knowledge- 
To  facilitate  coDvenienl  reference  to  so  large  a  book-list,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
mtndelits  pursuing  special  lines  of  investigation,  Messrs.  Appletou  ><:  Co.  have 
prepared  topical  lists  of  their  books.  These  lists  have  proved  to  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  librarians,  teachers,  and  students  generally.  They  have  especially 
■elected  lists  of  books  also,  graded  and  indexed  fur  school  library  purposes,  and 
to  supplement  class-room  studies.  An  extensive  selection  of  the  publications  of 
this  bouse  was  made  for  the  World's  Fair  Model  Library,  now  on  peruiauent  exhi- 
bition in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

During  the  coming  school  year  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  will  issue  in 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series  many  numbers  containing  master-piecea  of  well- 
known  American  and  Hnglish  authors. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  Just  published  a  Laboratory  Manual  in  Elementary 
Biology,  being  an  inductive  study  in  animal  and  plant  morphology  designed  for 
preparatory  and  high  schools,  by  Emannel  R.  fioyer,  instructor  in  Biology,  Bngle- 
wood  High  School,  Chicago,  and  Lecturer  in  Biology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  press  for  immediate  issue  in  "  Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series,"  Freylag's  "Rittmcister  von  Alt.Rosen,"  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Professor  J.  T.  Hatfield,  of  Northwestern  "University.  This  inter- 
esting historical  novel  is  at  once  valuable  from  a  literature  and  historical  poiut  of 
view,  and  exceedingly  useful  as  a  text  iu  somewhat  advanced  German,  combining 
as  it   does  information  about   the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  with   thrilling 

D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.  have  published  a '•History  of  the  Tnited  States,"  by  Allen 
C.  Thomas.  Professor  of  History  in  Haverford  College,  Pa,  The  aim  of  this  work 
is  to  give  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  the  United  Stales  clearly,  accurately, 
and  impartially.  Throughout  special  attention  is  given  to  Ibe  political,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  nation.  In  the  treatment  of  war  periods  stress 
is  laid  upon  causes  and  results  rather  than  details  of  battles.  The  book  is  well 
furnished  with  maps  and  illustrations  which  are  froni  authentic  sources  and  are' ' 
frequently  reproductions  of  contemporary  prints, 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse;  two  volumes.  Stories 
illustrating  kindness  to  animals  and  the  unity  of  life  iu  a  variety  of  conditions  are 
collected  iu  the  first  volume  with  such  type,  pictures  and  arrangement  as  will 
appeal  at  once  to  the  youngest  readers.  A  wider  range  of  subjects  appear  in  the 
second  volume,  but  the  same  adherence  to  moral  values  is  observed;  the  cruet 
atep'inother,  the  successful  trickster  and  the  amply  rewarded  shirk, all  being  elim- 
■sated.  Some  stories  valuable  to  the  student  of  classic  myths  but  of  doubtful 
worth  for  children  have  been  entirely  omitted.     Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers, 
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the  speedy  publication  of  "Frye's  Geographies."  . 
ill  mark  the  first  forward  step  in  Keograpfaical  1< 


iC  llie  vHluable  bouks  for  teachers,  published  l>y  the  American  Book  Co.. 
"Scliool  Slaiiagetiieiit,"  by  Etnersoii  E.  White,  price  f  r;  "Contributions  to  the 
of  Educntinii,"  by  \V,  H.  Payne,  price  f  t.35;  "The  Science  "f  Edacation." 
L  by  Ktaocis  B.   Palmer,  price  (1;  "The  Eleinetils  of  Pedagogy,"  by  EtnervHi   E. 
White,  price  Ji.     Single  copies  of  any  of  these  books  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  oa 
receipt  of  the  price. 

Messbs.  Houghton,  Miffus  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  have 
|nit  issued  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  of  31  pages,  entitled  "Good  Lileratiire-" 
divided  into  Ibree  parts.  The  first  part  contains  tbe  opinions  of  eminent  men 
"who  favor  the  use  of  literature  in  schools.  In  part  two  are  given  the  methods  of 
nsing  literature  adopted  by  leading  city  superintendents  of  schools.  The  third 
part  contains  a  graded  list  of  tilerar^-  masterpieces  suitable  for  school  nse.  Send 
to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 


Mrssrs.  D.  C.  Heatb  o.  Co.  have  now  in  press  a  "laboratory  Course  in 
siologieal  Psychology,"  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sunfonl.  of  Clark  University.  All  IboM 
have  attempted  to  make  of  the  teachinf,;  of  the  "new  psychology"  something 
than  a  new  kind  of  textbook  work  have  had  painful  occasion  to  learn  tbe  need  of 


'3| 


eilra  N'o,  61  of  the  Riverside 
i  new  "History  of  the  V 
alter  by  Frank  A.  HiH. 


Houghton.  Miffi.jn  &  Co  .  have  juM  is.iueil  a 
JLfiterature  Series  (15  cents;  the  first  five  cliaplers  of 
.States  for  Schools."  by  John  Fiske.  with  auxiliary  1 

Hkath  a-  Co  .  Boston,  hnve  recently  compleled  and  published 
"Kducationnl  and  Indnsirial  System  of  Drawing,"  the  author  of  which  is  Lang^OH 
S.  Thompson,  now  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Jersey  Cltv. 
N,  J.,  and  formerly  professor  of  drawinf;  in  Purdue  University,  Indiana.  Tbe 
strong  fenlures  of  Ihe  books  throughout  are  their  practical  character  and  the  suc- 
eesBful  way  iu  which  the  iinlhor  has  arraogecl  for  the  expression  of  thought  ia 
[drawing. 

SrPT.  E.  HuST.  fonncriy  Principsl  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  has 
prepared  a  "Concrete  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools,"  which  will  shortly  be 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  book  is  intended  lo  gii-e  exercises, 
definitions,  and  rules  by  which  the  pupil  can  construct  his  own  diagrams  and 
work  oot  his  own  demonstration. 
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Book  Co.  Alteuiioi 
A  knowledge  of  classical 
study  of  this  interesting  ■ 

Natdrk  Hvths  AMD  Stokies 
bonnd  in  board  covers  (cloth  back 


of  50  or  mo 
f  lots  of  50  o: 
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Addrc! 


I  Rome.  By  H.  A.  Guerlier.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
is  already  been  called  10  this  charmingly  written  book, 
tbology  is  essential  to  the  tencher,  and  wc  suggest  a 
k.     Price  Ji.    American  Book  Co.,  S.  F.,  N.  Y. 

1  delightful  book  for  young  children.  It  is 
id  lists  at  IU  cents,  or  15  cents  each  in  loU 
cents,  or  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  ei 
gau,  Chicago. 
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Lessons  on  the  Continkkts.  By  Eliza  H.  Morton.  This  little  work  con-, 
tains  72  pp.,  of  Methods  of  Teacliing,  Lesson  Outlines,  CotDparisons  and  ContraBl*^ 
and  Interesting  Facts  aboat  each  of  the  Continents.  Each  Continent  Is  treated  ■ 
anderthe  separate  heads  as  given  above.  The  book  will  help  wonderfully  in  J 
leachiog  the  Continents.     Price  x>  cents.     .\.  Flanagan.  Chicago. 

Gibson's  Chart  History  of  the  Civil  War.  By  J.  W.  Gib«on,  so1dier4 
through  the  entire  war  and  now  a  prominent  Illinois  teacher.  The  events  of  the 
period  from  1861  to  1865  were  so  stupendous  that  out  school  histories  can  alTorA 
tbe  space  merely  to  touch  the  most  important  events.  This  book  is  supplemental 
to  all  L~,  S.  histories.  It  is  invaluable  in  teaching  of  the  Civil  War  Its  18  chart 
maps  show  at  a  glance  the  movements  of  the  Union  Annies  for  each  ye* 


Should  be  it 


Well's    i 

tbe  original  cd 
best  teit-book  on  Plai 
ing  and  binding  have 
publishers,  I^each,  Shi 

Schiller's  "Maria  Stuart, 


library.  Price,  75 
ISKD  Gbomgtkv 
mprovement  and  sisty  pet 


s.     Published  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago.  J 
practically    a  new    book.     It    contain*  ] 


A  careful  CKamination  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
□c  and  Solid  Geometry  that  we  have  yet  seen.     The  print- 
been  elegantly  and  substantially  done  by  the  well  kii< 
.'ell  jb  Sanborn,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  licwis  A,  1 


Rhoades,  Cornell  University,  has  been  published  by  the  same  UttD.  This  hclpfull 
text-book  is  one  of  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series,  and  as  an  introduction  to  I 
tbe  study  of  the  German  Classics,  It  fulfills  most  completely  the  requirements  of  i 
tile  teacher.  Biographical  and  historical  notes  are  somewhat  full,  and  granimatt-  \ 
references  numerous  and  valuable.     The  price  is  65  cts. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


NiPOMO  has  voted  $2000  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

The  Gordon  Valley  school -hotise,  Napa  county,  v 
by  fire  June  12th. 

J.  D,  Smith,  formerly  of  Livermore  College,  is  tbe  oew  priucipal 
of  tbe  Liverniore  public  school. 

$5,000  BONDS  have  been  voted  for  the  erection  of  two  new  school  | 
houses  in  the  colony  at  Dos  Palos. 

Principal  W.  F.  Ringsalda,  of  the  Merced  Academy,  has  been  | 
elected  principal  of  the  Merced  public  school. 

Hiss  Luoo  Wheeler,  one  of  Fresno  county's  teachers,  was  n 
ried  Tune  6th  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilber,  of  Fresno. 
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m  Miss  Kmma  L.  Hawks,  Preceptress  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ststt  I 
KVonnal  School  from  its  fouuding,  has  resigned  her  position. 

San  Tomas  Schooi.  Disthict,  Santa  Clara  county,  has  voted 
$3000  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  uew  schoolboose.  Prune 
Dale  District,  in  the  same  county,  has  voted  $900  bonds  for  school 

■  purposes. 

■  Santa  Cri'Z  has  already  organized  general  and  executive  com- 
HBittees  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teac^ei&' 
KAssociation  to  be  held  in  that  city  next  December.  Senator  Buikeit 
Khairman,  and  Superintendent  Linscott,  secretarj'. 

I  Bhrkelev  holds  an  election  July  7lh  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
Bpiining  the  question  whether  a  High  School  shall  be  established  and 
liinaintained  in  Berkeley  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  Slate. 

■  This  is  simply  an  election  to  place  the  present  High  School  under  the    ] 
■State  laws,  so  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
■'Using  the  school  funds  in  maintaining  it. 

I  The  first  commencement  exercises  of  the  Santa  Maria  Union 
■High  School  took  place  in  McMillan's  Hall,  Santa  Maria,  June  .Slh. 
■Professor  W.    H.  Hudsou,  of  Stanford  University,  delivered   the  com- 

■  luencement  address.  George  Merritt  gave  the  address  of  welcome  and 
Bllliss  Zora  De  Witt  delivered  the  valedictory.  Under  the  zealous 
Kcbarge  of  Principal  Faber,  the  Sauta  Maria  High  School  has  taken  & 
■leading  position  among  the  Union  High  Schools  of  the  Slate. 

I  The   boys'  library  of  the  Silver  Streel   Kindergarten  Society,  of 

f  San  Francisco,  in  its. second  year,  has  enrolled  1050  readers,  the  daily 
attendance  averaging  sixty  boys,  of  all  ages  from  five  to  twenty-one 
years,  no  one  being  denied  an  entrance  who  is  willing  to  comply  with 
,  the  simple  requisites  of  cleanly  appearance  and  good  behavior.  All 
the  current  books  of  interest  and  profil,  and  some  of  the  standard 
works,  have  been  diliRenily  read  and  studied.  During  this  year  of 
stress,  when  men  have  been  without  employment,  the  library  has  been 
of  great  service  in  the  homes  of  the  boy.s.  The  lads  have  tried  to  se- 
lect "books  that  father  would  like,"  and  often  asked  advice  in  the 
matter.  The  girls,  too.  have  eagerly  read  their  brother's  books,  and 
manilested  so  much  interest  in  the  library  that  arrangements  are 
hoped  for  in  the  future  that  may  give  them  a  personal  share  in  ita 
benefits. 


n" 
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The  fundamental  idea,  of  teachers'  meetings  is  to  get  each  and 
every  teacher  to  contribute  his  or  her  best  thought  and  experience  for 
the  good  of  the  whole.  This  can  be  done  if  they  are  encouraged  to 
answer  :  1.  Give  the  details  of  your  work  in  reading.  2.  What  are 
the  principles  underlying  the  method  yon  use?  3.  What  are  the  re- 
sults ?  4.  How  do  you  propose  to  improve  your  work  ?  5.  Where 
have  you  found  the  best  work  in  teaching  reading  ?  6.  What  is  your 
motive  iu  teaching  reading  ?  7.  Should  there  really  be  two  motives 
in  teaching  any  subject  ?  Tbousauds  of  teachers  who  now  keep  silence 
in  teachers'  meetings  could  be  easily  made  efficient  teachers  of  teach- 
ers by  being  drawn  out  on  such  questions. — Fhancis  W.  Parkek. 

The  modern  science  of  geography  is  now  a  sealed  book,  not  only 
to  the  teacher,  bm  to  the  great  majority  of  university  students  as  well. 
But  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  are  beginning  to  pry  at  its  lids,  and 
this  disposition  I  believe  is  the  wedge  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  open 
the  way  to  reformation.  Reformation  iu  geography  teaching  is  cer- 
tainly needed,  but  it  should  begin  with  the  reformer.  If  the  teachers 
who  compose  the  rank  and  file  are  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
they  need  knowledge  rather  than  a  method,  they  will  promptly  set 
about  acquiring  it.  Considering  his  starvation  wages  and  his  very 
slight  hold  Upon  his  position,  the  average  school  teacher  is  decidedly 
a  remarkable  character.  He  may  be  a  trifle  narrow-minded,  but  he 
commonly  has  greater  breadth  of  character  than  the  people  amoug 
whom  be  lives.  Once  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  he  needs  devel- 
opment and  he  will  willingly  undertake  the  task  himself.     The  study  ' 
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of  any  aspect  of  nature  tends  to  broaden  character,  but   I 
nothing  that  will  sn  thoroughly  put  one  ft  rafifiof/  with  the  bra 
intellectuaj  life  ag.  ihe^study  of  physiography-^ the  story  that  t 
has  written  in  the  Great  Stone  Book.— J.  W.   Redwav.  Mount  Vt^ 
non.  N.  Y. 

Whekevek  the  children  lose  interest  in  school  work,  they  do 
through  the  teacher,  and  wherever  they  become  interested  and  eolb 
siastic  they  do  so  through  the  teacher.     There  is  no  other  way. 
school  is  worth  exactly  as  much   as  its  teacher. — Diestbrwec.  tbe~ 
great  German  educator. 

It  is.  t  think,  axiomatic  that  any  attempt  to  erect  a  professioul 
or  special  structure  upon  any  foundation  other  than  more  or  less  thor- 
ough grounding  in  general  knowledge  will  produce  a  more  or  less  ab- 
normal structure.  The  boy  who  enters  a  law  school,  or  medical  school, 
or  normal  school  insufficienlly  educated  in  the  generalizations  whicb 
should  form  the  basis  for  such  special  work  is.  I  think,  more  or  leas 
permanently  dwarfed  by  such  action.  Certain  it  is  that  no  profe 
suffers  so  much  from  this  dwarfing  process,  resulting  from  the  enti 
into  a  profession  without  a  basis  in  the  form  of  a  preparation  in  | 
eral  culture,  as  that  of  the  teacher.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
attempt  to  specialize  work  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  has  not 
general  training  will  be  to  make  ibal  individual  formal,  pedaoti 
narrow,-  Sipt.  K.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Omaha. 

We  have  made  an  advance  recently  iu  Berkeley  that  I  fear  is 
well  understood  at  large.     It  is,  in  a  word,  the  differeuliation  of  It 
uical  courses  from  general  culture  cotirses  and  the  enlargement  i 
liberaliKatiou  of  the  culture  courses.      But. 
own  nor  any  other  university  in  America  In 
mo.st  essential  questions  of  modern  educalio 
nation  of  what  may  be  called  the  iutermedi 

ucalion,  the  redistribution  of  subjects,  and  above  all  the  reweigfai 
of  educational  values.  The  lime  of  readjustment  is  at  hand,  and  t 
university  of  the  future  must  be  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  Ibis  readjn 
ment.  We  are  scarcely  longer  concerned  with  the  university  of  t 
nineteenth  century.  We  must  be  laying  the  foundation  of  the  twe 
tielh  century— ?KOF,  Wm.  Cahv  Jone.s.  State  University,  Berkelc 

C01.TIVATE  the  practical,  but  never  loose  hold  of  the  spiritoal. 
ACS  Davls,  Ex-President  University  of  California. 
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Vocal  Mask  In  the  Whittier  State  School 

BY   MISS  S.    1.    MORGAN,    INSTRUCTOR. 


[Read  Tuesday  tvening,  Jaij  lolh.  at  the  regular  luonllily  meeting  of  the 
Officers'  and  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Whiltier  Sute  School.] 

It  would  be  perhaps  possible  under  the  subject  of  vocal  music  to 
produce  an  essay  on  the  art  and  science  of  music  in  its  widest,  deepest 
and  most  abstruse  sense— for  tnusic  may  well  be  considered  as  always 
and  intrinsically  vocal,  even  instruments  are  used  to  voice  its  varied 
and  intricate  melodies  and  harmonies.  "  Make  your  piano,  your  vio- 
lin sing,"  says  the  master  of  these  instruments.  "  The  pianos  from 
this  well-known  factory  are  remarkable  for  their  sinking  quality," 
says  the  advertiser  of  pianofortes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  even  in  the  instrumental  masses  of 
the  grandest  symphony,  the  mingling  of  voices  of  infinite  variety  and 
quality  more  or  less  subordinate  one  to  another.  Sometimes  they 
blend  in  accompaniment  to  a  single  solo-voiced  instrument,  or  a  duet, 
in  which  two  of  widely  different  tone  quality  sing  to  us  of  that  which 
cannot  be  told  in  words. 

It  is  a  question  upon  which  we  need  not  enter,  whether  in  the 
high  ethereal  language  of  such  voices  a  more  lofty  musical  meaning 
may  be  expressed  and  apprehended  by  those  who  have  learned  to  lis- 
ten for  it  Ihan  is  possible  with  the  human  voice  and  with  the  help  of 
words,  though  modern  musical  writers  are  boldly  asserting  the  perfect 
independence  of  Music  as  an  art.  and  the  highest  of  all,  not  having 
need  of  the  aid  of  her  sister.  Poetry,  who  has  heretofore  joined  hands 
with  her. 

But  the  public  and  many  critics  deplore  the  tendency  in  modern 
mu.sic,  where  ponderous  orchestration  now  often  seems  to  give  the 
human  voice  an  equal  or  even  a  subordinate  place  among  the  voices 
of  the  instruments.  In  fact,  the  public  and  the  majority,  I  believe,  of 
musical  critici,  demand  that  the  human  voice  shall  be  the  favorite  me- 
dium for  musical  expression.  The  nameless  charm  of  what  we  will 
now  call  pure  instrumental  music,  may  indeed  call  forth  a  response  in 
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every  one  possessing  a  truly  musical  organization — I  speak   no»  irfl 
wbat  is  inborn,  without  reference  to  culture-:^bm.  even  among  th*  en- 
phalically  unmusical,    how  few  arc  insensible   to  tbt^  fascination  o( 
songs  with  words— from  the  human  voice,  or  what  we  are  wont  toa~^ 
vocal  music. 

In  the  concert  hall  or  opera,  let  us  suppose  thai  the  orcbes 
overture,  unless  it  has  been  full  of  rythmic  melody,  in  other  wonl 
song,  has  be^n  really  enjoyed  mainly  by  musical  experts.  But  hof 
quickened  is  the  general  interest  when  the  singers  finally  appear  d 
render  intelligible  to  tlie  majority  the  pleasure  until  then  only  vagoelir 
experienced  in  the  sounding  harmonies !  While  the  tone  quality  oJ 
the  voices  awakens  sympathy  and  feeling,  the  words  now  open  the 
subject  to  the  understanding  of  all. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  that  in  music  which  reaches  all  the  v 
and  not  merely  a  cultured  few.  aud  to  a  forqi  of  expression  which  s 
may  u-se.  The  merest  child  who  has  not  yet  mastered  baby  talk  i 
sing  a  song  with  his  tiny  voice.  That  song  may  please  and  touch  ■ 
great  master,  for  such  are  the  kernels  from  which  great  musical  work) 
grow.  The  people's  melodies  of  al!  nations,  the  sougs  which  sprinj 
from  their  hearts  and  lives,  can  be  traced  to  the  art  of  noiie  of  ttj 
musically  learned.  "The  sweetest  airs  in  music  are  made  by  a  bioj 
of  felicity  and  not  by  rule."  says  Lord  Bacon  in  his  essay  on  B< 
These  folk  songs  we  often  find,  in  their  gaiety  or  sadness,  are  the  them 
of  great  master  works. 

tTHE  SONGS  OF  TOILERS. 
The  songs  of  those  who  toil  with  their  bands  always  strike  t 
pleasantly.  We  will  assume  that  they  are  comfortably  fed  ( 
clothed,  and  have  been  well  heljied  to  learn  the  important  lesson  " 
to  make  an  honest  living  with  their  bauds,  '  but  if  they  bend  in  s 
concentration  over  their  work,  we  cannot  know  how  oppressed  i 
be  the  spirit  within.  Let  this  once  take  flight  in  a  gay  or  lusty  si 
and  we  are  sure  Ihat  the  soul  is  healthy,  courageous  aud  free- 
chained  to  the  washtub  or  the  broom,  the  pickaxe  or  the  plough, 
brooding  with  thought  of  some  unlawful  rebellion  against  the  slei 
necessities  of  life.  Is  it  not  easier  to  teach  our  lessons  of  liberty  I 
those  who  can  sing  her  songs  ironi  free  aud  happy  hearts? 


A  lieritage,  it  seems  lo  me. 
A  king  migUt  wish  to  liold  in  fee." 
In  the  working  comraunitie.s  of  England  the  young  men  and  v 
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-  men  from  factory  and  mill  gather,  after  the  day's  work,  under  compe- 
tent instructors  and  leaders,  to  learn  to  sing  the  great  oratorio  cho- 
ruses. The  training  is  so  thorough,  and  the  singing  so  well  done, 
that  the  English  oratorio  festivals  have  gained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, and  music  lovers  from  far  and  near  gather  to  hear  these  interest- 
ing performances,  "which  are,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "upon  a  scale 
of  grandeur,  magnificence,  precision  and  peifecliou  hitherto  unattained 
and  completely  unknown  elsewhere." 

Those  who  have  given  encouragement  and  support  to  such  grand 
work  have  recognized  an  important  law  of  our  existence,  that  the  ma- 
terial and  muscular  part  of  man's  nature  will  not  flourish  and  do  its 
best  if  the  spiritual  and  lesthetic  is  left  to  starve,  languish  and  die  for 
lack  of  nourishment. 

In  the  great  crises  of  men's  and  nations'  lives,  in  fierce  struggles 
for  countrj",  liberty  and  principle,  what  better  spur  to  flagging  cour- 
age, to  the  weary  and  faint-hearted,  than  the  battle  hymns  and  war 
songs  of  the  nation?  What  more  surely  stirs  enthusiasm  to  so  lofty  a 
flight  as  to  unite  with  the  thrill  of  faith  and  hope  in  some  high  idea, 
as  by  an  electric  current,  a  whole  people  to  action.  Then  it  is  that 
the  grandest  deeds  are  done. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  people's  songs  that  the 
French  Government  sternly  forbade  the  singing  of  certain  ones,  among 
them  the  Marseillaise,  at  the  time  of  this  nation's  supreme  and  bloody 
struggle  for  liberty. 

I  have  not  spoken  especially  of  the  songs  of  religion,  of  home,  of 
patriotism  in  peace.  Their  power  to  encourage,  cheer  and  soothe 
reaches  everywhere. 

Unworthily  and  ignobly  used,  song  has  also  its  power  for  evil, 
like  and  in  company  with  language  its  low  siang.  like  literature  its 
trash,  which  it  belongs  to  us  in  part  to  combat  and  oppose. 

Our  boys  and  girls  must  and  will  sing.  Those  who  are  musically 
inclined^the  proportion  of  these  is  as  large  here  as  among  any  schools 
of  young  people — need  to  sing  as  they  need  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 
Perhaps  those  who  are  not  inclined,  who  are  moodily  unwilling,  need 
also  the  power  of  song  to  help  iu  setting  free  their  darkly  imprisoned 
minds  and  hearts. 

It  is  well  that  we  consider  and  discuss  the  important  question 
what  and  how  they  shall  sing.  Let  us  try  to  give  them  songs  contain- 
ing true  inspiration  and  sentiment  to  elevate  the  soul,  of  gaiety  and 
humor  to  animate  and  divert,  and  let  us  discourage  the  rattling  dog- 
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ad  sentimeutal  drivel  too  generally  recognized  a: 
young  minds  are  quick  to  distinguish  the  difference  and  are  smbititatfl 
to  do  wbal  is  worth  while. 

IAMHRICAB  POVERTV  IN  MCSICAI,  LITERATURK. 
As  a  people  we  are  not  rich  in  musical  literature,  even  la  pa 
lodies  with  a  distinctly  national  flavor^only  the  nej^roes 
shown  characteristic  originality  in  this  line — so  that  our  better  coUec- 
tions  of  songs  for  the  young  would  be  poor  indeed  if  not  liberally  so[^ 
plied  from  the  treasures  of  Germany.  Italy,  France  and  Great  Britaio. 
These  countries  cherish  and  foster  as  priceless  possession  young  srtislk 
and  musical  genius  which  is  often  educated  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
governmenr.  while  we  are  still  over-valtiiug  the  mere  material  comfort 
and  luxury  our  health  may  afford  as  ot  more  real  value  than  art.  To- 
day the  power  of  many  is  being  brought  to  a  sharp  and  bitter  test. 
It  is  well  to  prove  its  power,  since  the  desire  to  possess  it  has  croirded 
out  many  a  noble  aspiration  in  every  class  of  society.  The  songs  of 
the  people's  creation  must  proceed  from  tranquil,  happy  hearts.  Mu- 
sic cannot  flow  freely  from  restlessness,  discontent  and  suffeiing. 

As  to  the  voice- training  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  even 
fairly  good  singing  among  our  boys  and  girls,  fortunately  it  is  easier 
to  produce  something  resembling  a  tuue  with  the  voice,   even  if  it 
uncnitured,  than  by  any  other  means,  but  the  bad  habits  in  the 
of  the  voice  in  speech  so  common  everywhere,  the  crude  ideas  or  ti 
lack  of  ideas  as  to  what  ts  musical  tone,  are  formidable  obstacles 
meet.     It  is  in  early  childhood  that  the  vocal  organs  form  their  faabil 
and  if  these  are  wrong  and  false,  time  and  painstaking  practice 
necessary  to  correct  them  aud  to  form  new  habits  of  vocal  precisii 
Still  the  results  of  the  little  and  imperfect  work  we  have  tried  to  do 
toward  improving  and  refining  are  certainly  encouraging,  and  reflect 
credit  upon  the  natural   musical    intelligence  and  enthusiasm  of  tl 
children  and  their  desire  to  do  the  best  with  their  opportunities. 

More  time  and  more  eflTort  to  help  them  in  this  direction  could 
expended  with  profit  and  with  cheering  results.  The  boy  or  girl  «v| 
has  found  the  power  to  sing  has  discovered  a  new  source  of  relief  fi 
the  discords  of  life,  a  new  source  of  gladness  and  of  aspiration  toi 
food.     Let  us  help  aud  encourage  them  to  sing — 

' '  Siug  till  they  feel  their  hearts  ascending  wuh  their  songs  '. 
Sing  lill  the  thoughts  of  sia  depail, 
And  hop«  iuspires  their  tongues  '. " 


even 
isier 
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Handsome  Teachers. 

BV    A    HO.MKI.V    ONE  ( C.   M.   DRAKE.) 


The  fiat  has  gone  forth  from  HcienliCic  physiognomists,  and  the 
homely  schoolteacher  is  doomed.  Beauty  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  the  new  education,  and  I  am  not  up  to  the  85  per  cent.  Uncon- 
scious imitation  of  facial  expression  by  pupils  is  the  latest  discovery 
in  pedagogics,  and  I  am  talcing  lessons  from  a  Delsartiau  Professor  of 
Facial  Contortions,  so  that  I  may  l)e  prepared  to  talk  with  proper  ex- 
pression on  this  last  fad  of  educators. 

We  have  had  a  government  of  the  rod,  one  of  moral  suasion,  and 
now  we  have  progressed  to  one  of  reflex  imitation  of  the  teacher's 
changes  of  countenance.  I  am  collecting  a  series  of  photographs  of 
teachers,  which  shall  illustrate  the  reasons  why  so  many  fail  in  gov- 
ernment. I  tell  stories  of  childish  scrapes  and  misdemeanors,  and 
then  photograph  the  look  on  the  teacher's  face,  and  as  a  companion 
picture  I  have  the  photograph  of  a  sensitive  child  with  the  reflex  look 
produced  by  the  unconscious  imitation  of  the  teacher's  look,  mingled 
with  the  natural  resentment  which  the  child  feels  at  being  misunder- 
stood, i  shall  call  them  my  psycho-physiognographical  series  of  ap- 
perceptional  retlexo-imitative  misanthropology,  and  the  series  will  be 
sold  only  by  ten  cent  coupons  attached  to  the  leading  educational 
journals. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  conducting  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  the  strange  children  I  meet  in  the  street,  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  reflex  expressions  I  am  able  to  produce.  But  in  the 
interests  of  strict  scientific  truth  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that  the  same 
or  similar  results  do  not  follow  with  different  children.  For  example, 
I  smile  my  most  charming  smile,  which  I  have  been  practicing  before 
the  looking-glass  for  the  last  mouth.  One  boy  looks  up  at  me,  with 
the  pretty  dimples'deepeuing  in  his  white  cheeks,  a  girl  turus  up  her 
saucy  nose  and  tosses  her  impudent  head,  while  a  baby  is  moved  to 
the  most  unearthly  howls,  which  bring  the  indignant  mother  to  the 
baby  carriage  with  a  look  of  manslaughter  on  her  face  as  refle.t  action; 
and  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  with  a  feeling  that  the  thorns  in  the  path 
of  the  original  investigator  are  large  and  numerous. 

Photographs  of  teachers  must  now  accompany  all  applications  for 
positions  in  schools.  More  than  ever  will  the  ancient  request  of  the 
photographer   to    "look   pleasant  '   be  in   order.     Children  see  their 


v> 


tcaib-frs  tV  six  bocrs  s  day.     A*  ft  :<  -zriispcte-i  that  those  who  live 


togctztr  grew  to  rec=t>-e  c=e  i=:tz*r  «>  :t  is  or  prime  xmportaace 
:hat  a  t*a:htr  sao::Id  be  hA=isc=c  go:^-=ar=re-d  and  bright  lookup 
It  aL*o  follows,  as  a  matter   c:'  ct:-rse  :'-it  -o   teacher  should  be  al- 


lowed to  contince  teacbing  for  nore  than  a  few  years,  for  coosttnt 
association  with  cbildrec  will  ^.rt  2  chf'.ii-b  expressioa  to  the  hctd 
tbe  tcarher.  whicb  will  tsatrra'.Iy  ferve  t^  weaken  her  anthoritv. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Ei::cat:o=  ^ts  ready  for  a  book  a 
Moral*  aS'i  Manners.  I  have  one  -xbicb  will  :2n<:oiibted!v  nil  the  ML 
It  !s  entirely  made  up  of  pictnre*  of  :he  appropriate  antidotes  to  erfl 
passion*.  Is  a  child  obstinate  — I  trm  t^  a  pictire  of  Entire  Sabmis- 
sion.  wb'cb  is  put  before  the  chili  anf  be  becomes  a  Iamb  in  a  few 
minute*,  his  expression  telling  when  the  medicine  has  not  had  the 
proper  effect.  Is  he  lazy— pictures  of  Er.erg>- and  Indnstrv  soon  stir 
him  up  to  vigorous  action.  In  tbe  Reader  of  my  earlv  childhood  wis 
a  picture  of  a  boy  up  au  apple  tree.  wb:!e  the  owner  of  the  appks 
was  *!oning  the  boy  from  below.  A  *avage  dog  was  waiting  for  the 
boy  to  come  down.  I  have  r.ever  >:nce  climbed  another  person's 
apple  tree  without  looking  carefully  around  for  the  man  and  the  dog. 
Thus  we  *ee  bow  lasting  are  the  effects  of  pictures,  and  how  mndi 
more  -  •  ::i\i<  be  the  impression  of  the  live  teacher,  and  how  importtnt 
the  -:i:e^t:on  of  her  looks. 

Then  there  :>  tbe  reflex  ajti'-r.  of  the  schoolma'am's  looks  npoo 
the  young  and  unmarried  trustee*.  O:  course,  school  comes  first,  bnt 
the  future  well-being  of  tbe  unmarrie^i  trustee  is   to   be  considered 


a.  so. 


There  have  been  some  objections  to  city  schoolma'ams  for  country 
schools.  This  is  wrong.  Sarah  Jane  need*  the  city  polish  that  Misi 
Hightlier  brings  out  from  the  metropolis,  and  though  the  latter  miy 
not  know  a  turnip  from  a  potato  until  it  comes  on  the  table,  the  leflex 
action  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  Miss  Highflier  will  do  Sarah  Jane 
untold  good.  The  beauty  that  lies  in  even  the  pomade  pots  and  pow- 
der boxes  of  the  teacher  will  be  spread  out  for  Sarah's  education,  and 
have  their  effects  upon  her  face.  She  may  not  get  ver>-  deep  in  com- 
pound numbers,  but  she  will  assuredly  graduate  with  high  honors  on 
the  .subjects  of  cold  cream,  lemon  juice  and  bangs. 

Male  teachers  are  nearly  out  of  fashion,  any  way.  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  few  who  remain  in  the  profe*^ion  must  shave  after  this.  For 
how  can  the  boys  get  a  proper  reflex  action  from  a  mass  of  hair  cover- 
ing the  most  expressive  portion  of  the  face? 
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The  alarming  growth  of  weak  eyes  and  shortsightedness  has  beeit  | 
ribuled  to  the  effects  of  bad  print,  defective  distribution  of  light, 
b&cco,  and  other  causes.     I   claim   it  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the-  \ 
'  achoolma'ams  who  wear  glasses.      When  the  full  effects  of  reflex  sym- 
pathy is  understood,  it  will   be  easy  to  see  that  the  wearing  of  eye-  i 
glasses  must  increase  in  geometrical  proportion.     And  this  even  if  we-  j 
make  no  allowance  for  the  aristocratic  looks  of  gold  glas.ses. 

But  enough   has  been  said  to  show  the  scientific  trustee  that  i 
is  his  imperative  duty  to  employ,  in  the  future,  only  those  schooI--| 
ma'ams  who  are  bea'itiful.     Fortunately   their  number  is  sufficient, 
but  we  who  have  pot  beauty — we  are   not  in   it.     You  are  right M 

)we  are  left. 
I        7acoma,   H^as/i. 
ofl 


Corporal  Punishment. 
I  Its  Present  St.\tus  in  the  United  States  .' 


Abroad. 


Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  by  State  law  only  in  the  State  ] 
of  New  Jersey.     There  is  no  penalty  affixed,  but  a  teacher  may  un- 
doubtedly be  removed  for  violation  of  the  law. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  corporal  punishment  is  not  forbidden  | 
by  the  rule  or  regulation  of  any  State  Board  or  Superintendent. 

The  teacher  is  enjoined  to  exercise  judgment  and  mod  era  Jon  in  J 
punishment,  by  instruction  of  the  State   Superintendent  in   Dlinois. 
But  this   may  always  be  cou.sidered  as   implied,  whether  specificalljr  I 
expressed  or  not. 

The  law  of  Washington  subjects  a  teacher  who  admini.sters  undue^  I 
or  severe  punishment,  or  inflicts  punishment  on  the  head  or  face,  to  a.  j 
fine  not  exceeding  $ioo. 

Cities. — ijorporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in  New  York  City^  ( 
Syracuse,    N.  Y.,  Cleveland,   Ohio  (except  in   boys'    schools    i.  e.  for  ' 
incorrigibles),   Toledo,  O.,    Oshkosh,  Wis.,   Chicago,   111.,   New  Or- 
leans, La. 

In  Philadelphia  corporal  punishment  is  not  resorted  to,  but  there 
is  no  regulation  against  it;  simply  disused. 

Board  of  Educatiou  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  permits  principals  to  in- 
flict corpora!  punishment  for  willful  insubordination  (State  law  iiot- 
wilhstandiug). 

In  Keokuk,  la.,  the  written  consent  of  the  parent  must  be  ob—  i 
tained. 
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Many  cities  provide  that  no  one  bat  principals  shall  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment.  Several  prohiDit  it  as  to  girls  only.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  each  case  be  reported  to  the  superintendent  with  details- 

Foreign  CorxTRiES — EftgianJ—hoc2\  control  in  matter  of  pon- 
ishment.  Corporal  punishment  is  very  generally  employed,  but  is 
guarded  in  many  ways.  The  London  Board  prohibits  any  but  head 
teachers  from  inflicting  it.  and  requires  a  detailed  record  of  each  case. 

Francf — Corporal  punishment  is  strictly  prohibited. 

AVra-tfr —Corporal  punishment  is  on  no  account  to  be  inflicted  on 
girls  over  ten  years  of  age. 

Denmark— VoMz  strokes  of  the  ruler  is  the  extreme  limit  allowed 
bv  law  in  anv  one  case. 

Cgerman  Emphe — The  different  States  permit  corporal  punish- 
ment,  but  it  is  generally  hedged  in  with  limitations — is  not  encouraged. 
In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony  girls  are  exempt,  as  are  also  all  chil- 
dren in  the  two  lowest  grades.  In  Anhalt  girls  may  be  punished 
only  in  extreme  cases.  Only  a  slender  cane  may  b^  used  in  any  case, 
which  must  not  be  held  in  the  hand  except  when  used  for  punishment. 
In  Bremen  children  under  eight  years  may  not  be  whipped.  The  ap- 
proval of  the  principal  must'  be  obtained  for  the  punishment,  which  is 
never  to  be  administered  before  the  assembled  class.  In  Hamburg  the 
cane  is  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  can  be  obtained  onl3'  from  the 
principal.  The  severe  punishment  "there  are  two  grades)  must  not  be 
inflicted  upon  children  under  eight,  or  upon  weak  and  sickly  children. 
In  Hessen  only  a  slender  stick  may  be  used.  Girls  and  children  in 
the  first  two  grades  are  exempt.  In  Lubeck  girls  and  weakly  children 
are  exempt.  In  Oldenburg  girls  and  weakly  children  under  eight. 
And  so  on. 

A  record  is  nearly  always  required  to  be  kept.  There  are  often 
two  degrees  of  punishment.  The  slight  (on  the  hand)  and  the  severe 
(on  the  back  or  seat). — School  Board  Journal, 


A   striking  incident  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  recollections  as  a 
schoolmaster: 

That  detestable  implement  (the  cane )  used  to  be  duly  placed  on 

all  the  desks  of  the  masters  along  with  the  inkstand  and  class-list, 

^ways  to  my  profound  disgust,  for  he  who  cannot  teach  without  the 

ek  had  better  get  to  some  other  business.    But  the  thing  always  lay 

He;  and  one  sultry  afternoon,  when  Birmingham  outside  was  blazing 

e  one  of  its  own  blast  furnaces,  and   my  young  brassfounders  were 
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all  languid  with  llie  heal  and  the  involved  rhetoric  of  Cicero,  I  myself 
being  possibly  at  the  time  a  little  dyspeptic,  there  was  a  disturbance 
of  order  near  my  chair.  "'The  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes 
ill  deeds  done,"  as  Shakespeare  truly  writes;  thus  it  was  that  I  caught 
up  my  cane  and  gave  a  hasty  cut  upon  the  too  tempting  back  of  one 
youth  who  seemed  the  offender. 

'"If  you  please,  sir!"  said  ihe  boy,  squirming,  "I  did  nothing!  It 
was  Scudamore  that  kicked  me  in  the  stomach,  underneath  the  desk!" 

Now,  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  pursue  the  study  of  "De  Amicitia" 
quietly  and  satisfactorily  if  you  be  interrupted  in  such  a  tiiauner;  and 
inquiry  revealed  that  the  slatement  was  indeed  true.  Scudamore  had 
demanded  from  his  neighbor,  quite  illegitimately,  the  explanation  of 
an  obscure  passage,  and  not  being  attended  to.  had  taken  this  much 
too  emphatic  means  of  enforcing  attention.  Meantime  the  most  guilty 
party  appeared  to  be  myself,  and,  having  called  the  class  up,  I  said  to 
the  doubly-wronged  boy,  who  was  still  '"rubbing  the  place": 

"It  is  I  who  am  most  to  blame,  for  having  dealt  you  an  unde- 
served blow.  Take  that  cane,  aud  give  it  back  to  me  as  hard  as  you 
got  it." 

"Ah.  no.  sir,"'  the  lad  answered,  "1  can't  do  that." 

The  whole  great  schoolroom  was  now  li.steuing,  masters  and  all, 
and  the  scene  had  become  a  little  dramatic  and  important.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  go  through  with  the  matter,  aud  I  insisted. 

"Jones,  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you.  I  insist.  It  is  ihe  only  way 
iu  which  we  can  all  get  right  again." 

"I  really  can't  hit  you  sir!  It  didn't  hurt  me  so  very  much,  sir! 
If  you  please,  I  don't  want  to  do  it,"  said  Jones. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "but  you  must  obey  me;  and  if  you  disobey 
I  am  to  say  that  I  shall  make  you  write  out  that  page  of  Cicero  three 
times,  staying  in  to  do  it." 

Whether  it  was  desperation  at  this  dreaded  alternative  (for  it  was 
cricket  lime),  or  whether  it  was  that  the  sparkling  eyes  of  his  class 
fellows  around  him,  all  evidently  longing  to  have  the  good  luck  them- 
selves of  "licking  ■  a  master,  suddenly  inspired  Jones,  I  know  not. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  he  reached  forth  his  baud,  took  the  cane,  and 
dealt  nie  no  sham  stroke,  but  the  severest  and  most  swinging  cut  over 
my  shoulders.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  ridiculous  implement  could 
sting,  as  it  did,  like  a  scorpion.  I  had  never  once  been  caned  or 
flogged  at  school,  nor  bad  ever  received  a  blow  of  any  sort  which  I 
did  not  promptly  return.     Consequently  the  sensation  was  .something 


of  a  revelatiou,  and  1  could  well  understand  at  last  bow  mortally  boti 
must  hate  forever  and  ever  the  "glories  which  were  Greece,  and  ite 
grandeurs  which  were  Rome,"  when  they  are  recommended  to  tluic 
unwilling  intellects  by  these  cowardly  and  clumsy  methods. 

■'Rubbing  the  place,"  iu  my  own  turu.  I  managed  to  ibank  Jo 
for  his  obliging  compliance,  and  then  said  to  him; 

"Break   that  detestable  weapon  across  your  knee,  and  thniwit 
of  the  window.     Never  again  will  we  have  aiiythiug  to  do  with  iioA 
methods  here." 

•  Pertinent  Questions. 

BV    C.    H.    MAXWELL.    nfKROrGHS,    CAL. 

California  expends  large  sums  yearly  for  the  education  of  I 
children.  The  very  best  teacher.s  are  employed,  fine  buildings  pi 
vided  and  expensive  apparatus  supplied.  Are  the  results  in  propi 
tiou  to  the  outlay?  Are  the  children  better  prepared  to  fight  llie 
way  through  life  than  were  their  Eastern  progenitors  with  fewer  a^ 
vantages?  Have  we  sacrificed  a  good  ileal  of  the  practical  part ( 
school  woik  in  acquiring  "book  leaniing?"  Have  wc  overlooke 
many  important,  practical  lines  of  instruction  not  found  in  tt:xt-books 

The  duty  and  object  of  the  common  schools  is  to  prepare  the  coB 
mon  children,  the  masses,  for  citizenship,  to  make  sturdy  ineu  and  W4 
men  of  them,  citizens  who  must  be  the  fouuJation  and  bulwark  ot  OE 
free  institutions.  Now  the  question  is,  are  we  doing  ii?  Arc  til 
methods  we  use  best  calculated  to  subserve  these  purposes?  Are  H 
building  strong,  energetic,  progressive,  independent,  business  meu  an 
women?  Are  not  too  many  of  our  teachers'  heads  fuller  of  algebf 
and  rhetoric  than  they  are  of  practical  every  day  knowledge  of  how  t 
instruct  the  children  in  "political  economy" — the  knowledge 
ting  on  in  the  world  ? "  In  other  words,  how  to  conserve  tbeir  nick« 
and  dimes  or  any  resources  they  may  be  in  possession  of,  whet 
money,  books,  clothes  or  time? 

One  of  Calitornia's  leading  interior  papers  said,  editorially:  ' 
ifjrnia's  common  schools  turn  out  a  population  of  spendthrifts. 
While  this  is  a  dark  indictment,  it  nevertheless  has  a  great  deal  i 
truth  in  it.  But  the  fault  does  nut  lie  so  much  in  the  public  schoa 
as  it  does  with  the  parents  and  habits  of  the  children.  There  it 
in  the  schools  in  themselves  to  produce  prodigality,  except  supplu 
liurnisbed  free  of  cost.     The  child,  from  his  first  day  at  school  is  tacitl 
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taught  to  expeci  sotnetbiDg  Tor  nolhing,  and  thus  inslUl  wruiiRideasiii 
his  mind.  And  it  lies  pio(,erly  within  the  proviuceaiid  powerof  the 
common  schools  to  check  this  tendency  to  squander  resources, 

Califorutans  are  "climatically "  generous,  yet  there  is  the  "old 
spirit  of  '49"  still  lingering  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  State. 
This  spirit  is  commendable,  but  the  changed  condition  of  affairs  ren- 
ders it  impolitic.  Au  ounce  of  gold  and  a  dollar  for  a  pound  of  flour 
are  no  longer  realities.  But,  slowly  aud-surely.  we  are  coming  to  the 
Eastern  standard,  or  eveu  less,  for  the  production  of  our  forests  and 
soil,  and  it  is  politically  necessary  that  we  adapt  ourselves  to  this  new 
order  of  things,  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  inevitable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  why  or  how  "the  advent  of  railroads,  j 
telegraphs  and  steamship-^  has  leveled  the  world."  But,  in  spite  of 
"  tariff  walls"  and  "Coxeyism"  and  all  legislation,  we  are  surely  and 
inevitable  settling  to  the  level  of  the  world.  We  can  never  sink  en- 
tirely to  a  level  with  surrounding  countries,  Europe,  Asia,  Spanish 
Americas,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  race,  but  we 
are  coming  to  our  proper  level  in  the  gradations  of  the  human  race. 

'  And  we  can't  help  it,  any  more  than  water  can  help  finding  its  level, 
Shall  we  make  thai 'level"  high?  Are  we  doing  it?  Are  our  pub- 
lic schools  working  in  a  spirit  and  manner  that  produce  citizens  capa- 
ble of  competing  with  the  human  race  in  intellect,  morality,  business 
capacity,  mechanical  skill,  and  domestic  economy  ? 

In  proportion  as  these  attributes  are  high,  in  that  degree  shall  we 
be  able  to  lead  all  nations  in  prosperity  and  internal  tranquility.  And 
in  proportion  as  these  essentials  are  low  in  standard,  in  that   degree 

^_BUU  our  level  be  low.  and  foreign  nations  approach  us. 

i        ^^^^ 

^^"  Some  oI  these  days  we  will  have  arithmetics  without  rules  and 
explanations  ;  with  examples  really  graded,;  with  seal  work  and  class 
work  properly  distinguished:  with  problems  for  real  original  thought 
apart  from  those  which  are  for  acquiring  mechanical  accuracy  and 
speed  ;  with  I'scless  tables  and  operations  omitted  ;  with  a  constant 
insistence  on  illustrative  original  drawings  ;  with  plenty  of  work  in 
conventional  geometry;  with  frequent  calls  for  original  illnslraiive  ex- 
amples; with  bookkeeping  and  business  forms  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  practical  arithmetic  :  and  last  but  not  least,  with  the  right  kind  of 
behind  the  book,  ready  and  able  to  supplement  the  book 
igs  which  no  arithmetic  can  contain. — C  M.  Dr.^ke. 
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X®    METHODS   AND   AIDS. 


^"^S^ 


A  Study  of  Children's  Own  Stories. 


BY  CLARA  VOSTROVSKY,  LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 


From  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  reading  with  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  eight,  in  the  experimental  school  here,  I 
have  felt  that  the  majority  of  children *s  stories  are  not  written  so  as 
to  appeal  most  strongly  to  them.  But  how  remedy  this?  What  de- 
ments appeal,  and  what  elements  do  not  to  young  children?  Coming 
into  contact  with  their  own  spontaneous  stories  made  me  feel  that 
probably  the  best  solution  would  come  through  a  study  of  these 
stories. 

Few  persons  probably  realize  the  great  difference  there  is  between 
a  child *s  way  of  telling  something,  and  the  way  most  stories  of  simi- 
lar things  are  told  by  older  persons  for  children.  Let  me  give  two 
examples  showing  this.  •  First,  a  child's  description  of  a  little  garden 
party;  second,  the  same  thing  written  up  briefly  for  children  by  an 
older  person. 

THE   child's   story. 

**Once  I  went  down  to  see  Alice  Perkins.  She  has  a  goat,  lots  of 
chickens,  and  a-  rabbit,  and  she  has  a  little  cart  for  the  goat  and  a  great 
big  yard  in  which  there  is  a  horse  and  a  carriage  and  roses  and  gera- 
niums and  lots  of  flowers.  We  made  these  flowers  into  wreaths  and 
put  them  on.  Then  Mr.  Hughes  came  and  took  our  photographs,  and 
one  of  the  Oilman  girls  came  over  also,  and  sat  down  in  a  beautiful 
place  with  flowers  all  around  her.  After  that  we  had  refreshments, 
and  then  went  home." 

THE   STORY    FOR   THE   CHILD. 

"One  day  I  went  to  a  little  garden  party  given  by  one  of  my 
friends.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  visit  this  friend,  for  she  has  so  many 
nice  things  which  one  can  enjoy.  There  are  cute  little  chickens,  goats 
and  white  rabbits,  and  such  beautiful  flowers  in  the  garden.  We 
amused  ourselves  by  making  wreaths  of  the  flowers,  which  we  put  on, 
so  that  we  must  have  presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Later, 
there  in  the  bright  sunshine  we  had  our  photograph  taken,  one  of  the 
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girls  dressed  all  in  white,  acting  as  May  yueen.  Just  before  we  went 
home,  a  delightful  meal  was  served  us.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
I  forget  that  pleasant  afternoon." 

In  comparing  the  two.  the  difference  between  thera  is  at  once  ap-  | 
pareut.  In  the  child's  story  no  sentiment  is  expressed,  nor  are  his 
own  feelings  referred  to  in  any  way.  There  is  liitle  of  the  jesthetic, 
no  description  of  dress  or  persons,  and  not  general,  but  definite  names 
_  are  used  by  him.  On  the  whole  the  child  confines  himself  to  facts; 
the  life  itself  speaks  for  him.  He  has  not  yet  learned  that  one  can  be 
in  active  pleasant  circumstances,  and  not  be  happy.  So  he  does  not  ' 
mention  his  feelings,  since  to  him  they  are  self  evident.  Be.sides,  he 
bas  not  yet  reached  the  unfortunate  stage  of  thinking  of  them. 

I  have  collated  fifty-six  children's  stories — thirty-two  by  boys  and 
twenty-four  by  girls — representing  over  a  terra's  work.  These  stories  1 
were  told,  not  written  by  the  children  at  school,  they  being  allowed 
perfect  freedom  in  telling  anything  they  wished,  the  stories  not  being 
criticised  iu  any  way.  After  being  type-written,  they  served  for  the 
next  day's  lesson.  Forty  out  of  the  fifty-six  stories  are  either  about 
the  child  himself  or  about  other  children,  one  is  about  older  persons, 
and  fifteen  are  about  other  subjects.  These  other  subjects  have,  how- 
ever, in  every  case  the  child  himself  more  or  less  closely  woven  iu 
with  the  story.  For  instance,  a  story  of  a  snail  ends  up  with:  "I 
have  caught  many  snails.  That  is  how  I  learned  about  them,  and 
once  when  I — "  etc.  Forty-nine  of  the  stories  are  true,  only  seven 
imaginary — three  among  the  boys  and  four  among  the  girls.  Only 
eleven  dtalt  with  everyday  subjects,  things  of  common  occurrence 
with  the  child,  while  forty-five,  classifying  rather  loosely,  perhaps,  deal 
with  unusual  events,  trips,  parties,  and  so  on.  The  difference  in  the 
numbers  is  a  striking  one. 

Now  as  to  the  charting  of  these  papers.  I  have  marked  down 
not  the  actual  number  of  characteristics,  but  the  different  characteris- 
tics appearing  in  one  paper.  Thus  the  greatest  possible  number  ap- 
pearing under  any  head  is  fifty-six,  the  number  of  papers.  I  have 
classified  the  papers  wnAsr  Appearance — "A  snail's  shell  comes  to  a 
point;"  Dress — "Helen  was  given  anew  pair  of  shoes;"  Speech— "io\m 
called  out:  'Are  you  looking  for  your  rabbit?'  "  /ictioi — "We  played 
ship;"  Possession — "Alice  has  a  goat;"  Feeling — "My  grandfather  has 
a  horse,  which  I  like  to  ride:"  Senlimetil — "My  dog  is  a  dear  old 
dog;"  7"i»«  (shown  in  any  way)— "Last  Sunday. "  ^Esthetic  details-  - 
"One  day  when  the  gra.ss  was  green;"   Moral  i]ualilies^"y[x.  M 
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is  a  polite  man,  because — ;**  /Yor^r  (designated  in  any  way) — "ThegM 
lived  in  the  woods;*'  Proper  names  of  places — **\Ve  went  to  Palo  Alto;" 
General  names  of  persons — **A  little  boy;**  More  definite  iffli»i«— 'l 
^went  to  see  Mrs.  Jones;*'  and  Miscellaneous,  Below  I  give  the  results 
in  chart  form,  reduced  to  the  same  denominator.  The  lower  line  rq>- 
resents  the  girls,  the  upper  line  the  boys. 


Appearance,  . TTT 

Dress,  IZZZI  _ 

Speech.  I _""  .        _       .  .  _      _  

Action ,  ~  ~  ~  ~        -  ~  ~I Tl '  ~      L ~  ~_    im_'  'IHZZ.    ZZZZ 

Vossessions, 

Feeling,  ~T. 

Sentiment.  

Time  shown  in  any 

way,  '     - 

-(Esthetic  details.  

Moral  qualities. 

Place  desijfnatcd  in     

any  waj*. 

Proper  n  ames  of    

places. 

General    n  a  m  e  s  of     

persons.  -  -  -  -  -  - 

More  definite  names,     r_V.""". 

Mi.scellanc-cus. 

PVom  this  we  see  how  very  large  a  place  action  and  names  play  in 
a  young  child's  interests;  how  small  a  ipX^a^  feeling,  sentiment^  a-sihetic 
details  and  moral  distinctions.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  studies 
on  children's  definitions  and  drawings  made  by  Professor  Barnes,  and 
other  recent  studies  on  children.  No  great  difference  is  shown  in  the 
chart  between  boys  and  girls,  although  boys  seem  to  care  a  little  more 
for  action,  while  girls  care  decidedly  more  for  what  is  said. 

If  one  may  draw  conclusions  /rom  so  few  papers,  and  the  tenden- 
cies are  so  marked  I  believe  one  is  justified  in  doing  so,  stories  for 
•children  should  be  true  stories  of  child-life,  dealing  with  the  holidays 
and  other  rather  unusual  events  within  the  reach  of  children.  The 
..story  .should  be  mainly  confined  to  action,  with  little  description  of 
persons  or  feelings.  i^?sthetic  details  and  moral  rules  should  play  an 
insignificant  part.  Then,  too,  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  should 
have  definite  names  attached  to  them. 
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i  Study  along  these  Jines  seems  to  me  a  very  suggestive  field  of  I 
Certainly  from  the  cliild's  own  literary  creations  we  can  learn  [ 
teh  about  his  literary  interests. 


The  Two  Sides  of  a  Case  of  Discipline. 

The  one  thing  that  had  been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Esther 
Townsend  was  that  the  teacher  must  be  sure  to  "make  the  children,  i 
mind."  Her  father,  having  been  a  school  trustee,  had  convictions  as  j 
to  what  the  teacher  should  accomplish,  and  he  had  simmered  down  I 
his  philosophy  concerning  the  matter  into  a  sentence  which  he  repeated  i 
thousands  of  times:  "  II  the  children  won't  mind  a  teacher,  he  ca 
do  them  any  good,  " 

With  this  embedded  firmly  in  her  mind.  Esther  took  charge  of  the 
school  in  "  Deacon  Gaylord's  deestrict."  The  children  were  from  the  | 
farm-houses  and  disposed  to  obedience,  and  so  the  first  week  passed 
very  pleasantly.  On  the  second  Monday  morning  Alvab  Stebhins  en- 
tered the  school ;  he  was  a  big  boy  of  fifteen  years,  with  short  cut  hair 
that  stood  upright  and  defiantly,  and  caused  Esther  to  tremble  all 
over.  He  had  black,  restless  eyes  that  seemed  to  penetrate  to  her  sont 
and  read  there  the  fear  she  felt.  She  immediately  concluded  she  did 
not  Uke  his  looks;  he  did  not  appear  to  be  one  that  would  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  her  commands:  he  seemed  to  be  a  law  to  himself. 

The  rule  "  No  whispering  in  school ' '  had  been  well  enforced  the  | 
first  week ;  in  fact,  the  chief  mental  force  of  the  teacher  had  been  e 
ployed  in  the  effort  to  cause  the  pupils  to  sit  still  and  study.  The  j 
slightest  indication  of  an  attempt  to  whisper  to  a  seat-mate  was  nipped  i 
in  the  bud  by  a  tap  of  her  small  ruler  on  the  desk ;  it  was  an  intima-  ' 
tion  that  the  teacher  was  a  niJnd-reader,  had  penetrated  the  wicked  | 
design  forming  iu  the  mind  and  rising  to  the  surface,  unconscious  it 
may  be  to  the  pupil  herself;  the  sound  of  the  ruler  caused  it  to  settle 
to  the  bottom  again. 

THE    BIG    BOY. 

Alvah  took  his  seat  iu  an  awkward  way  and  produced  a  hook  and 
began  to  be  bnsy  with  its  pages.  As  if  a  new  thought  had  entered  his 
mind  he  turned  to  Maria  Townsend,  his  near  neighbor  in  the  school 
as  she  was  when  they  were  at  home,  for  their  farms  joined,  and  in 
a  low  whisper  a,sked,  "Where's  the  lesson?"  Esther  was  looking 
straight  at  him  and  witnessed  this  infraction  of  her  most  important 
rule;  she  wished  she  had  been  looking  the  other  way  and  had  not  seen 
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it.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  tell  him  there  was  a  law  against  wUs- 
pering:  she  must  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knew  it.  So  she  com- 
manded her  voice  and  courageously  rose  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  '*Alvah.  you  are  whispering:  come  and  write  your  name 
on  the  blackboard.*' 

A  certain  space  on  the  blackboard  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
names  of  criminals  of  this  sort:  it  was  headed  **  Whispering  List" 
Alvah  heard  the  command,  glanced  hurriedly  to  the  place  pointed  out 
and  then  let  his  eyes  fall  on  his  book;  he  was  apparently  deep  in  stndy. 

Again  the  command  was  given.  Alvah  looked  at  her  steadily  t 
moment,  then  gave  his  attention  to  his  book.  Esther  was  at  a  loss  as 
to  the  proper  procedure.     He  looked  so  big,  so  stout,  and  determined! 

She  did  not  penetrate  into  the  slate  of  the  boy's  mind:  nor  coald 
she  read  the  conclusions  of  the  other  pupils.  They  looked  at  her 
mainly,  she  could  see:  they  seemed  to  understand  Alvah  well  enough- 
She  wished  they  would  look  at  him  and  show  horror  at  his  disobe- 
dience: but  they  did  not. 

The  maxim  of  her  father,  **  A  teacher  who  can't  make  the  schol- 
ars mind  has  no  business  in  a  scliooMiouse/'  repeated  itself  over  and 
over.  Here  she  was  with  a  scholar  that  would  not  mind.  She  thought 
over  the  happiness  in  the  little  school  house  in  her  native  district. 
She  remembered  an  awful  day,  on  which  the  teacher,  a  powerful  man, 
set  out  to  make  one  of  the  big  boys  sit  between  two  of  the  girls  for  the 
misdeed  of  eating  an  apple  and  the  frightful  scenes  that  ensued:  and 
how  finally  the  larger  boys  rose  and  pushed  the  master  out  of  the 
school:  and  how  he  looked  in  the  window  and  they  were  afraid  he 
would  get  in  and  kill  them  all. 

With  a  trembling  heart  she  decided  to  go  on  with  her  duties,  but 
secretly  bewailing  to  herself  her  signal  failure  as  a  teacher.  Class 
after  class  came  up  to  recite:  she  was  conscious  they  looked  at  her 
curiously.  Now  and  then  she  saw  that  Alvah  gave  her  a  glance  and 
then  turned  to  his  books  with  apparent  industry.  The  look  was  not 
of  defiance,  nor  of  scorn:  he  seemed  to  be  quietly  ignoring  the  com- 
mand, as  one  that  might  do  for  a  smaller  pupil,  but  not  for  him.  But 
Esther  was  too  conscientious  to  require  the  small  pupils  to  obey  a  rule» 
but  let  the  larger  ones  do  as  they  pleased. 

I'RKPARKS    TO   l.EAVK    SCHOOL. 

The  morning  hours  finally  passed,  preparation  was  made  for  the 
noon  recess.     Esther  observed  that  Alvah  had  all  his  books  piled  up 
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on  his  desk  and  she  surmised  he  was  intending  to  leave  the  school. 
Some  teachers  would  have  said.  "Good  riddance"  in  their  inmost 
souls,  bill  not  so  this  teacher.  She  knew  the  school  was  looked  for- 
ward to  by  many  a  boy  as  the  means  by  which  he  would  make  some- 
thing of  himself.  She  well  remembered  at  home  how  they  mourned 
over  their  lost  opportunities  when  it  was  found  the  teacher  was  a  poor 
one.     Another  year  to  wait  I 

She  dismissed  the  pupils,  and  as  the  boy  was  about  to  rise  she 
mustered  courage  to  say,  "Alvah,  you  may  remain."  When  all  the 
rest  had  gone  she  called  him  forward  and  expressed  her  sorrow  that 
he  had  broken  a  rule. 

"  I  wasn't  doing  anything  wrong,"  said  Alvah.  stoutly. 

This  was  a  new  aspect  of  the  case;  il  .seemed  to  her  that  every 
infraction  of  a  teacher's  rule  was  a  great  wrong;  it  instantly  occurred 
lo  her  that  she  could  not  justly  say  he  was  doing  wrong. 

"  I  just  asked  where  the  lesson  was.  "  he  added,  "  I  wasn't  whis- 
pering; I  don't  want  to  whisper,  I  haven't  no  lime  for  that." 

She  had  him  put  his  armful  of  books  on  her  table;  she  began 
turning  them  over;  there  was  an  algebra. 

"  Do  you  understand  algebra?"  she  a.sked.  She  had  studied  if 
at  the  academy  and  liked  it  very  much. 

"I've  studied  it  some,  but  I  havn't  got  along  very  well.  Deacon 
Gaylord  said  you  understood  it,  and  so  I  came  to  school." 

A     REVELATION, 

This  revealed  a  most  interesting  condition  of  things  to  the  teacher. 
Could  he  be  so  bad  and  pursue  this  hard  study  at  home  instead  of 
reading  a  storj'  book?  She  began  to  look  at  him  more  closely;  he 
looked  like  most  farmers'  sons;  she  knew  just  how  they  looked;  she 
had  been  brought  up  among  them.  She  took  a  sudden  interest  in  the 
lad  because  be  was  like  herself— a  student.  How  often  she  had  pored 
over  hard  problems  in  the  arithmetic!  How  many  hours  she  had 
spent  on  one  equation  in  algebra  ! 

But  then  this  disobedience.  It  was  fixed  in  her  mind  that  ifshe 
let  this  big  boy  evade  her  rule  against  whispering  it  would  appear 
that  she  was  "  partial."  Now  in  the  district  school  il  is  a  great  crime 
for  the  teacher  to  be  "partial;"  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  children 
of  the  trustees  and  others,  must  obey  one  rule.  Would  not  the  younger 
plead  that  she  had  let  .\lvah  Stebbins  whisper? 

But  she  felt  there  were  two  sides  to  this  case;  she  could  not  escape 
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the  conclusion  that  she  oast  sit  xs  ar.  :nipar::al  ;s<i^  zsd  cosEsider 
what  Alvah  had  to  sav.     She  most  £r<:  of  all  be  '"rist. 

The  boy  looked  her  sqaarely  in  the  eve  coz<c:oas  rirar  his  intent 
was  right  and  stated  his  side  of  the  matter. 

"If  I  was  a  teacher  I  wcnidr.  r  ziikr  a  :-Ie  iSoar  wh'-spering. 
cause  you  sometimes  whisper  when  yen  are  :r>  :ng  to  co  just  right" 

**  But  children  will  whistler  all  the  f.nie  ::' there  is  no  mle." 

*' Ves.  they'll  whisper  rule  or  no  ru!e:  but  :he  rule  makes  rhem 
watch  to  see  if  a  teacher  is  looking,  ar.i  I  thir.k  it  makes  them  under 
handed:  anvhow  the  underhanded  ones  will  whisrer. 

The  discussion  was  evidently  gcttir.g  •:»-^  school  nianajgement.  a 
matter  of  which  Esther  knew  but  litt-e.  Alvah  seemei  to  hare  ar- 
rived at  some  practical  conclusions  she  had  not  considered.  But  would 
:t  do  to  give  way?  What  excuse  cou'.I  ••he  have  to  give  the  school? 
How  could  she  justify  herself  to  the  other  scholars  i*  A  thought 
strtiik  her. 

■  Alvah.  you  have  no  objection  to  writing  yoi:r  name  now?*" 

'  Ves.  ma'am:  I  wasn't  doing  wron^:  you  mean  that  to  be  a  list 
of  th'^r-e  who  are  mean  and  troublesome,  and  I  ain't  one  of  that  kind, 
I  don  t  want  my  name  up  there.  I  never  ijave  any  trouble  in  school 
'^j'Vjr*:      If  Ini  going  to  l)e  a  trou^>Ie  tu  y*^)U  I  i:ad  better  leave  now." 

Tht  ca>e  had   now  arrived   at  ^::ch   a   pit^h   that  tears  streamed 

'lo'Ar.  t';7e  teacher  s  cheeks:  she  <ymp.ith:zed  with  this  boy:   she  felt  he 

wa-i  ::ght.      But  what  >hould   >he   do?     She  was  a   righteous  judge, 

ar.^*  it  did  not  cost  her  as  much  of  an  elf  jrt  as  >he  had  anticipated  to 

'^ay        Alvah.  I  am  going  to  give  up  that  rule:   I  don't  think  you  did 

'/*rfjr\}i[,       I  want  you  to  stay  here.      I  will  teach  you  algebra  and  do  all 

I  f.'xn  for  vou." 

THK  tkachkk's  c«>NrK.^-:  .>n. 

V/hen  the  .school  assembled  the  teacher  informed  them  that  Alvah 
had  asked  a  question  about  the  lesson,  and  was  not  whispering  wrong- 
fully: that  she  had  concluded  to  give  up  this  rule,  but  that  she  ex- 
pected none  to  whisper  except  about  their  lessons,  and  to  get  permis- 
sion by  holding  up  the  forefing:er  in  the  air. 

Somehow  Esther  felt  saddened.     The   hi,i;h   imperial   throne  she 

1  occupied  as  a  maker  of  rules  wa«^  gone:  a  revolution  had  quietly 

sen  place  in  her  .school-room  .something  like  that  of  i6S8  in  England: 

liere  it  had  been  effected  by  taking  the  kin^ily  head  of  Charles  from 

Jis  shoulders:  here  she  had  agreed  to  make  laws  such  as  her  subjects 

would  agree  were  right. 
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What  would  the  people  say  ?  She  feared  they  might  say  she  was 
afraid  of  Alvah,  but  she  knew  she  wasn't;  she  respected  him  for  his 
manliness.  She  felt  somewhat  humiliated  that  a  valuable  lesson  must 
be  taught  her  by  a  pupil;  for  the  more  she  thought  over  the  matter 
the  more  she  saw  the  stronger  position  she  was  in  by  abrogating  the 
rule.  And  then  the  degradation  of  being  on  the  watch  constantly  for 
the  infraction  of  the  rule;  instead  of  teaching  she  found  she  had  be- 
come cat-like,  on  the  alert  lest  a  word  might  leap  out  of  the  mouth  of 
some  thoughtless  child.  Yes,  she  had  put  herself  in  a  better  position 
before  the  school.  And  before  the  tribunal  of  her  conscience  she  felt 
she  could  stand  erect  and  unabashed;  so  that  she  occupied  stronger 
ground. 

She  did  not  notice  more  noise  the  next  day;  the  forefingers  rose 
somewhat  frequently  in  the  air;  a  little  nod  was  followed  by  a  bit  of  a 
smile;  an  important  communication  was  made  and  the  lesson  resumed. 

Somehow  Esther  begau  to  look  on  the  pupil's  side  from  this  time 
on.  She  found  mind-reading  needful.  In  all  explanations  of  difficult 
matters  the  question  would  arise,  what  is  the  state  of  the  pupiPs 
mind  ?  She  was  led  to  look  down  deeper  than  she  supposed  she  could. 
To  keep  order  in  her  school-room  was  easy;  to  apprehend  just  what 
her  pupils  knew  was  the  difficult  task.  To  enter  into  their  lives  and 
think  their  thoughts  was  the  key  to  the  success  she  felt  she  was 
gaining. 

When  the  spring  came  and  the  school  was  about  to  close  she  saw 
she  was  held  in  love  and  esteem  by  the  entire  group  that  daily 
gathered  there  with  her.  There  was  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  every 
pupil,  "I  have  been  greatly  benefited."  How  different  Alvah  Steb- 
bins  looked  to  her !  His  hair  was  cropped  just  as  close,  and  it  stood 
up  just  as  straight,  as  though  he  had  been  overwhelmingly  surprised 
by  some  statement.  But  she  knew  him  now.  He  had  a  brain  that 
could  follow  X  and  y  through  all  their  doublings  and  give  them  their 
just  numerical  value.  Much  as  she  had  taught  him,  he  had  taught 
her  still  more.  The  art  of  teaching  had  been  leavened  by  the  intense 
consideration  of  problems  presented  by  this  one  boy. 

— A^.  V.  School  JournaL 


The  United  States  now  spends  over  $170,000,000  a  year  on  its 
schools,  not  including  over  $10,000,000  annually  spent  in  its  colleges 
and  universities. 
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Composition  as  a  Means  of  Moral  Training. 


[Read  at  the  Contra  Costa  County  Teachers*  Institute.  October,  1S93.] 

A  development  of  the  moral  nature  is  the  true  object  of  educatioo. 
It  is  my  intention  to  endeavor  to  show  that  composition  furnishes  t 
medium  through  which  the  natural  resources  of  mind  may  be  brought 
out  and  trained. 

It  is  not.  however,  when  composition  work  is  considered  merely 
as  written  work,  that  its  best  function  is  performed.  Tiiere  must  be 
first  the  thought,  the  comparison  of  ideas,  then  the  feeling  or  senti- 
ment, before  a  proper  expression  can  be  found.  When  a  thing  is  said, 
it  is  said,  and  no  power  can  undo  the  effect  of  the  spoken  thonj^ht 
Between  the  intellect  and  the  sensibilities  is  the  field  of  proper  train- 
ing for  expression. 

In  the  word  itself  there  lies  its  true  signification.  Com  position- 
that  which  is  placed  with.  There  is  a  placifig  with  our  own  thoughts 
of  those  we  read  or  hear  about.  There  must  be  sympathy,  or  vibra- 
tion with  the  new  idea,  or  else  it  is  not  retained.  How  important, 
then,  that  before  this  new  idea  has  come  to  be  part  of  our  own.  that  it 
should  be  well  sifted,  and  our  minds  trained  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  There  is.  therefore.  l>etween  the  subject  chosen  and 
the  i^rsonal.  unwritten  experience  of  the  writer,  a  close  relation,  a 
comparison  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  harboring  of  the  one  within  the 
other,  a  mingling  of  two  currents  thai  colors  the  great  stream  of  the 
will,  and  finds  expression  in  the  written  statement. 

By  way  of  illustration  and  proot.  let  me  ask  you,  dear  friends  and 
teachers,  to  look  in  upon  your  minds.  Has  not  the  thought  of  writ- 
ten work  presented  an  unpleasant  idea,  a  pile  of  uncorrected  papers, 
with  reil  and  blue  marks  ujx^n  them  ?  Do  you  plead  guilty  to  a  desire 
for  freedom  from  such  hard  labor?  I  do  not  blame  you.  There  is 
many  a  poor  teacher  who  has  broken  down  her  nervous  system, 
brought  on  weakness  of  eyes  and  lungs  by  bending  o\-er  papers  and 
correcting  them  till  late  at  night.  Heaven  lorbid  that  many  more 
should  follow  in  such  needless  sacrifice ! 

CLASS    CRITICISM. 

It  is  my  honest  l>elief  thai  such  work  is  worse  than  useless,  for 
Wilcss  the  mind  is  fully  prep^ired  for  expression,  that  expression  is  not 
good.  How  can  this  lH^  done  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher,  and 
liow  more  profitably  than  l^efore  the  class?     Here  comes  in  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  cutting  diamond  with  diamond,  bringing  out  the  brightness 
ol  one  mind  by  contest  with  another. 

Class  criticism  as  to  sound  and  sense,  as  to  connectives  of  time, 
place  and  manner,  are  never  so  clearly  shown  as  when  read  aloud, 
compared  and  contrasted.  The  use  of  pronouns  for  antecedents,  dem- 
onstratives, this  and  that,  these  and  those,  now  and  then,  and  many 
^Bher  means  of  clearer  expression  will  be  eagerly  grasped  by  the  pupil 
^Ben  be  has  been  shown  how  to  use  them.  So  much  then  for  the 
^Befits  of  class  work;  end  any  work  that  cannot  be  done  lu  this  way 
^Btseless,  even  more,  harmful. 

^H  Do  yon  ask  how  individual  expression  can  be  trained  in  a  large 
^^fa,  where  there  is  opportunity  for  only  one  to  write  at  a  time?  I 
^^■fuUy  convinced  that  one  well  considered,  clearly  expressed  seu- 
^HCeper  day  is  of  far  greater  value  than  ten  hastily  written,  poorly 
^^Bted,  improperly  constructed  statements.  I  am  assured  of  the  value 
^^ne  mental  training  by  experience,  but  how  can  I  be  sure  of  the 
^^BrI  development  ? 

^^P  Shall  I  read  to  thera  from  Kggteslon's  History^my  sixth,  sev- 
»«iith  and  eighth  grades — and  in  doing  so,  not  slop  to  call  out  an  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions  ?  What  do  you  tbink  of  Ponce  deLeon? 
Was  he  not  a  vain  old  man?  Is  it  well  to  think  too  mucli  of  our 
iooks?  In  this  line  much  may  be  done  to  reduce  the  abnormal  vanity 
which  so  often  culminates  in  the  adult  man  and  woman.  While  we 
study  the  peoples  of  the  past  and  those  of  ihe  present  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, andcompire  their  customs  and  manner  of  living  with  our  own, 
-we  awaken  a  .sympathy  for  all  human  kind.  Carried  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  earth,  the  soil  and  rocks,  irees  and  flowers,  the 
birds  and  insects,  to  the  universe,  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  and 
all  such  researches  cannot  fail  to  lead  up  to  that  highest  morality,  a 
reverence  and  respect  not  alone  for  our  fellow-beings,  but  for  the  great 
Creator  of  us  all. 

But  how.  I  ask  you  caudidly.  can  this  be  done  unless  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher?  The  hollowuess  of  the  average  mind  is 
often  due  to  a  want  of  a  proper  direction  of  the  channels  of  human 
ttaought.  Many  a  bright  butterfly  of  fashion  might  have  become  an 
artist  if  properly  guided.  Would  she  had  been  trained  to  appreciate 
the  glory  of  a  sunset,  the  calm,  still  beauty,  the  harmony  of  tints  on 
the  distant  landscape  !  There  may  be  more  than  a  few  of  the  burglars 
in  San  Quenlin,  who,  bad  they  been  trained  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  benefits  that  they  might  give  to  society 
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by  industry  and  invention  in  mechanical  skill,  would  have  found  their 
lives  not  wasted. 

Again  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  sympathy  ia 
the  composition  work.  There  must  be  thought  first,  then  feeling,  and 
then  expression.  Between  the  first  and  last  we  find  the  £^reat  field  tor 
moral  training.  Upon  this  soil  let  the  closest  military  tactics  pre?tO» 
and  the  march  of  civilization  will  be  onward,  without  a  retreat. 


Suggestions  for  Oral  and  Observation  Lessons, 


(First,  Second  and  Third  (irades. ) 


KY  ANNIE  M.   WILLIAMS,  CONCORD,  CAL. 


Aside  from  forming  the  basis  of  nearly  all  primary  work,  oral  and 
observation  lessons  are  of  great  value,  not  only  in  developing  the  ob- 
serving powers  of  the  child,  but  in  being  the  means  by  which  he  can 
receive  such  knowledge  not  classed  under  reading,  number,  language, 
wiiting  or  drawing. 

The  work  may  many  times  be  combined  in  all  three  grades;  for 
iust.mce.  in  teaching  time  by  dial  or  in  giving  instruction  in  morals 
and  niiinners.  But  since  observation  lessons  are  usually  made  the 
ioundation  of  |)erhaps  reading  or  language,  the  best  results  are  nearh' 
always  obtained  by  giving  each  grade  its  separate  work. 

The  field  from  which  we  can  draw  material  for  these  lessons  is 
j;ieat  and  varied.  The  much  discussed  "IClementary  Science"  is  one 
nt  Ihe  broadest  and  richest  sources,  while  stories,  drawings,  pictuies, 
a  well-selected  quotation,  or  a  whole  poem  may  furnish  excellent  sub- 
jects. Of  the  sciences  physiology,  botany  and  entomology,  together 
with  the  natural  phenomena,  contain  material  for  many  profitable  les- 
sons. In  the  first  grade,  lessons  on  the  human  body  need  include  no 
more  than  the  head  and  limbs,  their  use  and  our  care  of  them.  (Ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  teach  cleanliness  of  person.)  In  the  second 
and  third  grades  the  work  may  advance  to  teaching  the  uses  of  the 
special  senses,  the  skin,  bones,  blood,  why  we  need  pure  air,  the 
kinds  of  food,  instruction  on  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
the  injury  to  boys  from  the  use  of  cigarettes.  (Here  many  very  in- 
tresting  and  profitable  experiments  may  be  tried,  and  good  stories 
ead. ) 


',    aft< 
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Lessons  on  insects  and  familiar  plants  must  vary  with  tbe  season. 
For  example,  very  interesting  lessons  may  be  given  on  insects  caught 
by  the  children.  It  will  be  an  added  pleasure  to  learn  somethiug: 
about  what  they  themselves  helped  to  procure.  Let  pupils  bring  little 
boxes  in  which  to  plant  seeds,  and  direct  them  in  the  study  of,  first, 
the  seed,  then  the  parts  of  the  plant  as  it  develops — as  the  stem,  the 
leaf  and  its  parts,  and  tbe  flower.  Many  terms,  such  as  radicle, 
plnmule.  veins,  mid-rib,  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  pupils,  and  in  giv- 
ing them  a  great  amount  of  time  is  saved.  After  a  study  of  plant  and 
animal  life  in  general,  a  classification  may  be  made  with  regard  t» 
color,  size,  or  to  some  other  point  of  resemblance. 

With  the  aid  of  good  drawings,  stencils  or  descriptions,  Iesson» 
in  geography  may  be  given.  For  example,  my  pupils  have  takeiK 
great  delight  lu  the  study  of  the  Eskimo,  his  mode  of  travel,  dress  and 
living,  and  also  of  the  animals  which  live  in  cold  regions.  Selections 
from  "Seven  Litlle  Sisters"  were  a  great  help.  (These  lessons  were 
made  tbe  basis  of  language  lessons.) 

Lessons  on  vapor,  rain,  air,  wind,  sun,  etc,  can  be  made  simple 
by  illustration.  For  instance,  condensation  of  vapor  into  clouds  and 
clouds  into  rain  can  be  clearly  shown  by  breathing  against  a  very  cold 
mirror,  etc. 

In  giving  our  oral  and  observation  lessons,  care  should  be  taien 
not  to  impart  the  solid  information  without  brightening  it  up  witlt 
lighter,  and  what  may  seem  less  important  facts.  We  must  keep  the 
child's  interest,  for  without  it.  our  efforts  are  fruitless. 

At  the  end  of  a  series  of  lessons  pupils  may  be  rei|Uired  to  learn 
some  of  those  beautiful  gems  in  our  language,  applying  directly  to  the 
lesson  taught.  It  will  not  only  he  an  import^int  factor  in  improving 
the  child's  taste,  but  will  give  him  a  love  for  poetry.  For  example, 
afier  the  lesson  on  vapor,  the  little  poem. 
■■Little  drops  of  water, 

Litlle  (jraiDs  of  shii'1,"  etc., 
<Soon  learned  and  enjoyed,  because  now  fully  comprehended.  The 
little  moral  lesson  at  the  end  of  the  poem  is  more  likely  to  become 
fixed  in  the  child's  mind.  Such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Lowell.  Whitlier.  Wordsworth,  Tennyson.  Mrs.  Browning,  have 
written  poems  which  are  especially  suited  to  children. 

It  is  surprising  how  great  the  interest  the  little  ones  will  take 
in  these  lessons,  and  how  much  they  will  learn  when  useful  iiiforma- 
tion  is  presented  in  a  pleasing,  though  systematic  way.     Oral  and  ob- 
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ject  lessons  are  not  onl}*  useful  in  developing  habits  of  close  and 
accurate  observation,  but  are  the  means  by  which  pupils  may  obtain 
knowledge  which  will  cling  to  them  with  a  tenacity  and  firmness 
which  time  cannot  change. 


Busy  Work  for  the  Older  Children. 


BY    ELLA    M.    POWERS. 


The  following  maybe  given  with  profit  to  the  larger  boys  and 
girls: 

Upon  the  blackboard  write  a  sentence  consisting  of  three  or  four 
clauses.  Take  as  an  example  the  following  sentence,  and  number 
each  separate  part  of  the  sentence  : 

I 
'*  Stvfft  was  the  sound  where  oft  at  evening's  close ^ 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  mutmur  rose.*' 

Tell  the  children  to  see  how  many  diflferent  ways  this  sentence 
may  be  expressed.  As  a  help  to  the  Jirsl  sentence  write  out  several 
combinations  for  them.  They  will  afterward  make  their  own  combi- 
nations. 

1234  2134  3124  4123 

1243  2143  3142  4213 

1324  2341  3214  4312 

1342  2314  3241  4321 

1423  2413  3412  4132 

1432  2431  3421  4231 

Let  the  children  write  the  sentences  making  these  combinations 
and  constructing  declarative  sentences.  Then  let  them  construct  in- 
terrogative sentences  and  exclamatory  sentences.  Children  delight  in 
variety,  and  seventy- two  sentences  will  keep  them  busy,  but  the  wise 
teacher  will  not  tell  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  work  that  seventy- 
two  sentences  must  be  made  from  these  words.  She  simply  says, 
*'Let  us  see  who  can  write  the  greatest  number." 

Again,  write  upon  the  blackboard  the  syllable  **spec,"  and  re- 
quire them  to  write  a  list  of  words  that  begin  with  **spec.'* 

Another  day  ask  them  to  find  out  how  many  adjectives  will  de- 
scribe **  man."     In  order  to  assist  them  a  little  write  upon  the  board 
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Qi^P  i  ^*'"^^»  small, 

**^® -  \  fat,  lean. 


Personal  appearance..  - 


Man. 


^  •"• \young. 

•„o««o..       ^  graceful, 
™^°°^»^-\  awkward, 
gray, 


^3^^ {blue. 

^-<i {ia 

^-<^ i::::^^' 

{honest,  dishonest, 
religious,  irreligious, 
good,  bad. 

Mental  Qualities  ^^  intelligent,  ignorant. 

Mental  qualities (^  educated,  uneducated. 

The  few  sample  adjectives  placed  in  the  analysis  serve  as  a  hint, 
and  the  pupils  readily  see  what  is  required.  This  is  fun  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  same  time  they  are  acquiring  a  wide  vocabulary. 

Another  day  write  upon  the  board  the  word  **port*'  and  ask  for 
a  list  of  words  that  shall  end  in  port.  Soon  there  will  be  lists  contain- 
ing export,  import,  transport,  report,  support,  and  many  others. 

One  of  the  best  devices  that  has  been  tested  is  the  game  of  **  link- 
ing words.*'  This  the  boys  and  girls  delight  in  doing.  We  change 
one  word  to  another  by  changing  one  letter  at  a  time;  as,  change  dog 
to  cat,     TJie  links  are  dog.  dot,  cot,  cat. 

Change  bear  to  salt;  beat,  meat,  melt,  malt,  salt. 

The  pupil  who  can  change  one  word  to  another  by  the  least  num- 
ber of  links  achieves  a  victory.  The  following  are  some  of  the  '*  vic- 
tories "  gained  by  several  boys  and  girls : 

Book  to  coat;  book,  boot,  boat,  coat. 

Girl  to  bell;  gill,  bill,  bell. 

Hope  to  rich;  rope,  ripe,  rice,  rich. 

Word  to  cast;  wore,  ware,  care,  cart,  cast. 

Find  to  best;  bind,  bend,  bent,  best. 

Home  to  host;  hope,  hose,  host. 

This  to  wreji;  thin,  then,  when,  wreil. 

Game  to  caps;  came,  cape,  caps. 

Time  to  late;  dime,  dame,  date,  late. 

Long  to  sits;  soqg,  sons,  sins,  sits. 

Leaf  to  dial;  deaf,  deal,  dial. 

Moon  to  sofa;  soon,  suit,  soft,  sofa. 

Line  to  daze;  dine,  Dane,  daze. 

Mary  to  lack;  mark,  lark,  lack. 
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Bird  to  case;  bard,  card,  care,  case. 
Gold  to  ioU;  fold,  told,  toll,  toil. 
Sun  to  far;  fun,  fan,  far. 
Snow  to  knit;  know,  knot,  knit. 

If  a  class  have  been  studying  and  have  become  familiar  with  the 
American  poets,  let  them  make  acrostics  from  their  poems,  as  Long- 
fellow : 

Ladder  of  St  Angustine, 

Outre  Mer, 

Night,  Voices  of  the 

Golden  Legend, 

Footsteps  of  Angels, 

Evangeline, 

Luck  of  Bdenhall, 

Lamentation  of  Hiawatha, 

Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs, 

Wayside  Inn,  Tales  of  a. 

The  entire  name  is  often  taken.     An  acrostic  of  Irving's  works 

might  be : 

Ichabod  Crane, 

Rambles  Abroad, 

Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus, 

Irving's  Sketch  Book, 

Newstead  Abbey, 

Goldsmith,  I^ife  of. 

Whittier;  as 

War  Times, 

Home  Ballads, 

Invocation, 

Tent  on  the  Beach, 

The  Stranger  in  Lowell, 

Italy, 

Expediency  and  Justice, 

Revelation. 

In  one  school  the  teacher  has  a  desk  drawer  full  of  mineral  speci- 
mens. One  day  she  placed  them  on  the  table  and  asked  the  unem- 
ployed children  to  write  sentences  including  the  specimens,  as,  **  Coal 
is  found  in  Pennsylvania.**  "Silver  comes  from  Colorado."  **I  have 
a  gold  ring.*' 

Again,  a  teacher  wrote  upon  the  board :  **  I  will  set  my  table  for 
dinner.     There  will  be  ten  people.** 

The  children  constructed  sentences  telling  how  that  table  is  set; 
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how  many  plates,  bow  many  knives,   forks,   spoons,   cups,   saucers, 
glasses,  and  silverware.     At  the  close  they  count  tbe  number  of  pieces 
1  the  table;  then  the  number  of  China  pieces,  of  silver  pieces,  and  of 
All  this  keeps  them  iiisj'. — School  Journal. 


From  San  Francisco  Course  of  Study. 


RECITATtONS    AND   USE    OF    TEXTBOOKS. 


The  aim  of  teachers  in  conducting  recitations  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain if  their  pupils  have  given  reasonable  attention  to  lessons  assigned 
for  study,  and  to  supplement  the  text-book  lessons  with  such  illustra- 
tions and  explanations  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  arrangement  of  lessons  in  textbooks  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
the  teacher  must  coustanlly  exercise  a  wide  discrimination,  both  in 
assigning  lessons  and  in  omitting  unimportant  matter.  In  geography, 
while  the  whole  may  be  read  with  open  book,  not  more  than  a  small 
fractiou  at  most,  of  the  matter  in  each  one  of  the  text-books  used 
ought  to  be  memorii^ed.  The  important  points  should  be  marked  iu 
every  advanced  le.sson  assigned  for  study;  otherwise  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  burdened  with  too  many  details.  In  history,  while  the  whole 
should  be  read  in  the  class,  but  very  little  should  be  marked  for  mem- 
orizing. In  grammar,  as  a  general  rule,  the  notes  and  exceptions  in 
fine  print  should  be  read,  but  not  memorized.  The  readers  should  be 
used  as  most  valuable  aids  in  composition,  grammar  aud  spelliug. 
Recitation  records  may  be  kept;  but  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  that 
every  recitation  should  be  recorded.  Frequently  the  recitation  of  an 
assigned  lesson  should  be  brief,  the  principal  part  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  explanations  and  illustrations  by  the  teacher.  A  written 
review,  on  Friday,  will  frequently  afford  the  best  standard  of  work 
during  the  week.  It  is  not  desirable  that  teachers  be  made  recording 
clerks  for  pupils. 

While  recitations  iu  history,  geography,  and  grammar  may  some, 
times  be  conducted  in  writing,  teachers  are  cautioned  against  a  neglect 
of  oral  recitations. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  explain  each  new  lesson  assigned,  so 
that  each  pupil  may  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next  reci- 
tation, and  how  it  is  to  be  done.     Rules  and  definitions  should  be 
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pI^O,  simple  and  concise;  and  if  deduced  by  pupils  and  teachers  from 
tB*  eswcises,  are  more  valuable  than  if  memorized  from  the  book 
Teachers  should  never  proceed  with  a  recitation  without  the  attentii 
of  the  whole  class.  Simultaneous  recitation  should  not  be  resorted 
except  for  the  purpose  of  giving  occasional  variety  to  exercises, 
arousing  and  exciting  the  class  when  dull  and  drowsy,  of  aiding  to 
in  the  mind  important  deGnitions,  tables,  etc.,  and  also  in  certain  spell- 
ing and  elocutionarj'  exercises. 

Arithmefk. — One  great  object  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  mental 
discipline.  To  secure  this,  it  is  better  that  the  class  should  work  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  regulations 
forbidding  teachers  in  certain  grades  to  assign  any  arithmetic  lesson 
to  be  learned  at  home.  The  blackboards  should  be  kept  tn  constant 
use  both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Accuracy,  rather  than  quickness,  should  be  the  rule.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  the  principle  underlying  every  process  in  the  funds, 
mental  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  is  easier  for  the  time  to  teach  the  child 
to  place  units  under  units  and  tens  under  lens;  but  the  principle  that 
obtains  everywhere,  in  simple  and  compound  numbers  and  decimals, 
to  place  numbers  of  the  Same'  denomination  under  each  other  for 
additiou. 

In  teaching  common  and  decimal  fractions,  keep  within  the  limits 
of  tractions  used  in  business.  The  huge  fractional  puzzles  found  in 
most  arithmetics  should  be  given  neither  to  beginners  nor  to  advanced 
iDpils.  Remember  to  use  t'ery  small  numbers  in  all  analytical  expla- 
lations. 

Crammar. — ^The  study  of  language,  though  it  is  the  most  diffici 
of  all  the  school  studies,  ought  to  be  the  most  interesting.  A  skJUJ 
teacher  can  make  it  so.  The  omission  of  many  of  the  technical 
mulas  of  the  textbooks,  now  almo.st  obsolete;  the  practical  applu 
tion  of  principles  in  composition;  the  continued  use  of  reading  lessons, 
supplemented  by  the  living  teacher,  will  make  grammar  both  useful 
and  interesting. 

Geography — The  Elementary  G;ography  is  a  book  to  be  read  and 
studied  with  open  book  in  the  class,  rather  than  to  be  memorized. 
The  mere  pronunciation  of  names  is  a  difficult  task  for  young  pupils. 
When  teachers  consider  that  the  book  contains  more  of  detail  than 
most  adult  heads  can  carry,  they  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cising common  sense  in  the  use  of  Ihe  book.  Make  use 
I  globe  and  relief  maps  in  all  grades. 
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Writing — lu  writing  lessous  teachers   should  make  use  of  the 

blackboard,  all  the  members  of  the  class  attending  lo  the  same  thing 

at  the  same  time.     Important  letters  and  principles  of  the  copy  should 

■Lwritten  ou  the  board,  both  correctly  and  incorrectly,  to  illustrate 

^Bors  and  excellencies.     In  the  first  lessons  on  the  slate  the  teacher 

mould  begin  with  easy  words,  including  the  simpler  small  letters  and 

easy  capitals.     The  teacher  will  find  that  children  cau  learn  to  make 

easy  capital  letters  quite  as  readily  as  small  letters.     Atteulioa  .should 

constantly  be  called   to   the    relative    proportions    of   letters.     When 

pupils  begin  to  write  with  a  pen,  especial    attention   must  be  given  to 

the  manner  of  holding  it,  as  a   bad  habit   formed    in  the   first  year  is 

corrected  afterwards  with  great  difficulty.     The  skillful  teacher  will 

not  be  confined  to  the  order  ot  copies  in  the  several  numbers  of  the 

authorized  copy-books.     In  the  grammar  grades  specimens  of  writing 

should  be  required  and  credited  monthly. 

Spelling — Good  spelling  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  culture,  and 
bad  spelling  of  the  lack  of  it.  The  orthography  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  so  difficult  that  it  must  receive  a  large  share  of  the  time 
and  practice  in  any  course  of  instruction  and  in  every  grade.  The 
spelling  book  is  only  an  aid  to  good  spelling;  the  main  reliance  for 
forming  a  habit  of  correct  sf>elling  must  be  on  the  reading  lessons, 
compositions  and  other  written  exercises  as  provided  throughout 
the  course.  Written  spelling  is  more  valuable  than  oral,  yet  the 
former  must  not  be  nsed  exclusively.  Both  the  eye  and  the  ear  must 
lend  their  aid.  In  oral  spelling  permit  but  oue  trial  on  a  word.  No 
assistance  whatever  should  be  given  the  pupils  by  pronouncing  sylla- 
bles or  by  mispronouociug  words  to  indicate  the  spelling.  Pupils 
should  be  required  to  pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  after  it  is  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher.  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly,  in  a  natural 
tone  of  voice.  The  thundering  volume  of  the  old-fashioned  "spelling- 
tone"  adds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  a  lesson  in  orthography. 

Composition — Exercises  in  writing  compositions  constitute  the 
most  practical  part  of  grammar.  Copying  reading  lessons  from  the 
open  book  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  as  an  exercise  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals  and  divisions  of  paragraphs.  These 
should  be  followed  by  written  abstracts  of  easy  reading  lessons  from 
memory.  No  exercise  is  more  important  than  that  of  letter-writing. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  beginning  and 
ending,  the  date,  paragraphs,  margin,  folding,  superscription,  sealing, 
etc.      If  composition  exercises  are  giveu  freqaently.  it  will  be  impossi- 
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ble  for  the  teacher  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  correcting.  Pupils 
shfMild,  therefore,  be  required  to  exchange  exercises  and  correct  them 
in  the  class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  exercise  of  criti- 
■cism  in  correcting  compositions  is  quite  as  valuable  to  the  pupil  as 
the  original  one  of  writing  them.  All  corrected  compositions  should 
foe  re-copied  in  a  small  blank-boob. 

Giwii  Langitage — The  correct  use  of  language  is  a  matter  oi  habit 
rather  than  of  technical  study  of  the  rules  of  grammar.  It  will  be 
<iiie  of  the  arduous  duties  of  every  teacher,  whether  in  high  or  loir 
£ra«le  classes,  to  correct,  daily,  the  inaccuracies  of  speech  resulting 
from  bad  habits  of  pronunciation  and  in  the  use  of  language.  The 
teacher  should  use  plain  and  pure  Knglish,  and  require  pupils  to  do 
the  same.  No  provincialisms,  no  slang,  no  careless  or  slovenly  pro- 
nunciation, should  be  allowed  to  pass  uunoticed.  Questions  should 
^^^Jie  direct,  answers  concise. 


Primary  Spelling  Lesson. 


BY    ELIZABETH    SH.ARE. 


A  pleass 
teacher  wlio 
bladclioard  if 
wife,  motto. 

■  'First  clas 
seaked  on  that 
spelling  lesson 
that  aneans  mo 


It,  bright   room:  fifty  children  from  seven  to  nine: 
is  in  earnest,  and   inttresled  in  her  work.     On  a  side 
this  list  of  words:  Calf,  thief,  wolf,  pony,  story,  knife. 


am 

i 


face  side  board."  Quietly  and  promptly  the  division 
iide  of  the  room  turns  toward  the  board  where  the 
is  seen.  ■"Children.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  word 
of  each  of  the  objects  these  words  name. 


As  you  give  them  I  will  write  them  opjiosite  these  words  on  the 
board."  "Charlie,"  the  teacher  simply  says,  in  answer  to  the  score 
or  more  of  hands  that  fly  up  to  signify  readiness  to  respond.  With 
OhariJe  to  start,  rapidly  others  are  called  upon.  In  a  marvellously 
few  ifOMidi,  one  might  almost  say.  the  second  list  is  complete.  Occa- 
sionally, as  she  writes,  the  teacher  puts  in  a  note  of  warning.  "See 
where  the  /  is  in  this  word."  "Watch  what  I  do  with  ihs y  in  this," 
"This  word  is  one  of  the  hard  ones — look  sharply." 

The  list  is  completed.     "We  will  look  over  the  new  list  together. 
"What  will  yon  remember  about  the  word  thieves?"    "The  /before  the 
"Right.     What  about  storkif"     "The  ('  in  place  of  thej  before  , 
"Yes."     "O,  Miss  C — ,"  exclaims  one  child,  "there  is  an  e 


the  end  of  every  word!"  Miss  C —  gives  him  due  and  glad  credit  for 
his  discovery.  Then  she  says:  "Look  silently  al  each  word  until  its 
pirlur^  in  in  your  mind."  With  intent  faces  the  children  study  ihc 
words — one  can  see  there  is  ihougkt  work  being  done.  "Art  you 
ready?"  "Ves,  Miss  C^."  In  a  flash  the  list  ol //wra/j  disappears 
from  the  board.  "Class,  face.  Take  pencils.  From  the  list  of  words 
on  the  board  you  may  write  the  ones  we  just  made  and  studied —  ■ 
work. ' ' 

Shortly  the  slates  are  ready  for  inspection.  We  find  a  great  J 
many  perfect  ones.  The  mistakes  were  greeted  with:  "You  will  j 
walch  closer  next  time,  won't  you?"  "You  didn't /A/n*  when  yoii  ] 
looked  at  the  words." 

What  did  the  lesson  illustrate? 

First^Every  lesson  in  spelling  should  aim  directly  at  the  forma- 
tion of  two  habits,  thai  of  correctly  seeing  words  and  thai  oi  accu- 
rately reproducing  them. 

Second — The  meaningless  copying  of  words  a  certain  number  of 
times  as  preparation  is  usually  a  waste  of  time.     Thoughtful  copyiug 
may  be  of  benefit,  after  the  children  have  been  trained  by  persistent  ■ 
daily  efforts  to  make  the  exercise  mean  ssomething. 

Third — The  reasons  given  lo  the  children  for  failure  were  scien- 
tific.    Nine-tenths  of  the  poor  spelling  arises  from  lack  of  trained  J 
power  to  see  words  as  they  really  are.     If  the  perception  is  clear,  the  j 
meaning  will  take  care  of  itself. 

As  I  watched  the  quietness,  alertness  and  interest  of  this  class  in  j 
even  a  spelling  lesson,  these  words  of  Thackeray  came  to  my  mind: 

"Sow  an  act,  reap  a  tendency;  sow  a  tendency,  reap  a  habit;  sow  i 
a  habit,  reap  a  character;  sow  a  character,  reap  a  destiny. "^/«^^///- 
gtnce. 

Geographical  Notes. 


THE    INTKRCDNTINENTAL    R.MLWW. 

The  engineers  who  have  made  Ihe  survey  of  the  proposed  inter- 
COOtinentai  railway  have  finished  their  work,  and  will  make  a  report 
soon.  The  length  of  the  road  necessary  lo  connect  New  York  with 
BueiMs  Ayres  appears  to  be  4, .100  miles,  which  length  could  probably 
be  reduced  to  4,000  miles  before  the  beginning  of  construcliou.  The  1 
cost  of  grading,  masonry  and  bridges  would  approximate  $30,000  per  j 
mile.     The  cost  per  mile  complete  and  ready  for  service,  inclusive  of  J 
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a  single  track,  sidings,  liitildiiigs.  macliiiiery,  rolling  stock,  and  sun- 
dries may  be  set  down  at  $50,000.  or  $200,000,000  for  Ihe  whole  woik. 
The  estimate  is  in  American  gold.  The  region  to  be  traversed  parts 
naturally  into  two  grand  divisions,  each  2000  miles  long,  both  of  them 
tropical  as  to  latitude,  but  the  southern  for  the  most  part  temperate  in 
climate,  i>ecause  of  ils  elevation  above  Ibe  sea. 


CALIFORNIA  S    NEW    PORT. 


The  new  wharf  just  completed  at  Santa  Monica.  Cal.,  sixti 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  reaches  out  into  the  Pacific  ocean  nearly  a 
mile,  being  4,693  feet  in  length.  It  is  131  feet  in  width,  has  seven 
tracks,  and  affords  wharf  room  sufficient  for  eight  ships,  each  dran-ing 
twenty-eight  feel,  that  being  more  than  the  draft  of  most  of  the  largest 
freight  ships  iu  the  world.  This  wharf  was  built  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  and  the  vast  trade  that  has  grown  up  already  shows 
how  far-sighted  they  were.  Ils  extreme  southern  location  is  more  in 
a  direct  line  to  China  aud  Japan  from  Europe  by  wav  of  the  gulf 
ports  than  New  York  aud  San  Francisco.  The  distance  across  the  coa- 
tinent  is  also  less  there,  so  that  freight  may  be  sent  at  least  two  da; 
quicker  by  that  route. 


lew^ 


I  1 

Profe 

^H    was  ' 

^■bladd 

^B  ' 

tell.' 


Bluffing.— In  the  mathematics  class  one  day  at  Williams  Colh 

Professor  S ,  who  was  rarely  made  the  subject  of  college  jei 

excessively  annoyed  by  some  man  "stuieaking"  a  small  rubbef^ 

bladder.     The  noise  seemed  to  come  from  near  a  certain  jack  HoUis^ 

after  querj-ing  each  of  his  neighbors  and  receiving  3  negative 

iwer.  Professor  S^ said,  sternly  : 

Mollis,  do  you  know  who  is  making  that  unbearable  noise?*" 
Hollis,  who  had  been  the  guilty  person  all  along,  assumed  an 
stoical  bravery  and  said,  calmly:   "  I  know,  sir,  but  I  prefer  not^ 


Professor  S 's  angry  face  grew  calmer,  and  with  evident  pl« 

ure  he  replied :   "  I  respect  your  scruples.  Hollis.     They  do  you  ci 
and  should  shame  the  guilty  man,  sir." 

The  literature  of  education,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  in  an 
Lis/aciory  stale.  An  endless  procession  of  methods  aud  de\'ices  is  offered 
Kto  us  without  anything  to  indicate  whether  the  same  or  something 
1  better  has  not  been  presented  a  thousand  times  before  ou  the  same 
[topic. — Prof.  Harfer,  Ca, 


1 


PERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIONS, 

"'    "  AND  TRUSTEES.  :;?it^^0^^ 


I 


>ol  I'onrd  nil  bad  gBlhered  al  (he  house  of  Israel  Browu, 
s  turn,  and  that's  the  way  they  do  it  in  our  town  ; 
[  Their  wives  had  all  come  with  them;  that's  the  custom  also  here. 

n  there's  important  hnainess,  and  they  always  interfere, 
'    The  subject  for  discussion  was  momentous,  serious,  great ; 
Regent's  examination,  as  is  usual  in  our  State, 

Had  just  been  held,  and  several  of  their  favorites  were  turned  dowi 
And  that  is  why  the  board  were  at  the  house  of  Trustee  Brown, 

So  when  tile  call  to  order  came,  the  business  was  begun, 
The  president  remarking  that  injustice  bad  been  done 
Malvinay  Coon,  who  every  member  of  the  board  could  say 
Was  'way  up  in  philosophy  and  smart  at  algebray ; 
Likewise  Merandy  Crandall  was  a  gal.  as  was  well  known. 
Witb  any  other  iu  the  State  could  always  hold  her  own, 
And  Liday  Hall  in  jo^aplly  and  grammar  knew  as  much 
As  any  gal  of  her  own  age  aud  size  could  know  of  such. 

But  that  there  new  professor  had  declared  that  they  were  all 

Below  the  mark,  when  every  one  had  heard  Professor  Small, 

When  he  was  here,  at  divers  limes  with  emphasis  declare 

They'd  all  of  them  been  "  edicated  "  with  the  greatest  care. 

He  wished  the  board  assembled  to  lake  up  the  matter  now 

And  s(e  the  wrong  was  righted,  or  the  thing  would  raise  a  row, 

And  that  them  gals  should  all  be  passed,  and  that  the  board  should  say, 

That  each  should  be  rewarded  with  a  Regents'  dyplomay. 

I  Then  up  rose  Morgan  Burdick  to  address  the  meeting  there  ; 

Add  he  was  protnptly  recognized,  instanter,  by  the  chair, 
I  To  speak  upon  the  question  that  had  brought  them  there  that  u 
|,  And  sit  on  that  professor  and  set  those  three  scholars  right. 

'"Tis  well  known,  Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "thai  in  the  day 
f  Ferfessor  Small  was  here,  that  things  was  run  a  different  way  ; 
W  Then  boys  and  gals  was  'lowed  to  sil  together  as  tliey  should  ; 
1  They  did  it  when  I  went  to  school— 1  think  the  plan  was  good. 
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*'  It  made  the  tiaie  go  quicker,  and  'twas  pleasaatcr  and  sich 

Sometimes  we  sot  so  cloae  too  couldn't  tell  like  which  was  whidi— 

I  seen  jon,  Mr.  President,  when  we  was  bors  at  schooL 

A  toUowin*  the  custom,  often,  with  tout  woman,  Jnlc 

We  lamed  enoogh.  I  think,  and  majbe  there  was  some  to  ^i«j«. 

Else  I  wonld  not  be  school  trustee,  nor  von  be  in  that  cheer. 

Bat  this  here  new  perfesaor  comes  aronau  and  savs  it's  wrong. 

Ker  boTS  and  gals  to  set  as  ther  been  settin*  all  along. 


**  Malvinaj  and  Mirandaj  and  L^de  Ha!!  was  spnnkv  like 
And  tried  to  keep  on  settin*  with  their  beans.  Hank.  Tim  and  Ike. 
There  is  the  tronMe  — and  that's  why  them  gals  did  not  get  thrtmgh  ; 
It  isn*t  (air.  and,  genelmen.  that  mnst  be  plain  to  roo. 

And  ladies — ^ron  all  know  it's  wrong  that  such  a  thing  can  be 

rm  snre,  in  this  perticler.  that  yon  a!!  will  hold  with  me. 
I  more  yon.  Mr.  President,  these  gals  be  all  allowed 
Dyplomays.  as  they  should  be.  and  the  vi!lage  will  be  prood. 

*'  The  sense  of  this  here  mcetin'  is  we  wants  the  good  old  wav — 
.\nd  that  the  new  perfessor  hare  a  Icetle  less  to  say." 
**  I  seconds  that  there  motion."  ootspake  Tmstee  Babcock  thee; 
*'  What  are  we  fer  ?     It  is  oar  dooty  to  behave  like  men. 
We  are  the  board  and  we  was  'lected  fer  a  sarred  trust. 
And  we  should  rale  the  'cademy  in  proper  shape  or  bast. 
I  never  in  my  life  hcern  sich  injsstice  .is  i5  here. 
.\i:d  it  i*  time  thit  we  ^»e«aa  a:  occe  to  tatcrtVre. 


..     V 


I  wants  them  gals  to  go  abea^i.  a=d  t'n^:  zia::  :.mk.e:i  down. 
We  don't  want  no  new  fanglec  way^  brought  :=to  oar  town — 
Test  think — :fsich  d  notios   ladies.  :=  our  voclh  rervailcd 
We'd  think  oar  coastitoot-oa*  aav!  ocr  !"reeOv»ci  was  assailed. 
And  anv  teacher  who  liad  tr?ed  sach  crazes  w«  see::  wxKi!d  show 
There  cooM  be  bat  oae  eixliog.  tad  tba:  a — '-e  i  have  to  go." 
.  Here  load  applasse  broke  in  aroa  the  ^rejiier.  azd  there  came 
Fn>m  oae  excited  laiy— -  We  a:at  hann   zo  «c'n 


A:"ter  this  :a:errapt:on.  Trcstee  RaS>-vk  sra'i-f  :=ce  more: 
*■  I  takes  ao  iatertenrace  from  ao  mz%,  mh^a  ca  ihe  foor. 
B:ii  wfcea  the  '.ad*  of  oar  cheermaa  has  a  w\  ri  to  sav. 
I  waits  rJl*.  she  »  doae:    oaase  woc:ea  al'.ers  bj<  tbeir  way. 
Nv^w  I  aai  thrvc^'a.  ir:d  >t  a*  vcte  a>  5rvt*ir  ?<*r*iack  naeved. 
The  thrag  »  right,  aad  '.irthenaoce  the  scbcc^  w'.:  ".e  improTed. 
I  =c»Tes  th»  here  debate  :*  ctvued.  aad  thit  a  wjte  be  toi.-**. 
AsDd  that  these  here  rer^-eed'a  *  *>f  reco.-^i^'.l  *.-  i  boo't. 


:  ao  aeed  coasci'v.a  w-.ti  tbe  **i::fs  **:iat  t?  say. 
all  cooei  bere  .rstracte*!  by  ocr  w-^area  t  -  vv'^- — ■  Yea  '  * 
Aad  w  tfcer're  pceseat.  whea  the  vv<c  »  ret.  t.;ey  aiay  a»  well 
BeaS  aUvvcd  to  aas-wer  *  >Vtf.'  a$  locd  j:»  they  caa  ^ell" 
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Then  rose  the  presitkot  bdcI  put  the  question  from  the  chair  : 

"  All  you  iu  favor  of  the  motion.  g«nts  and  ladies  fair. 

Shall  Malvinay  and  Miranday  and  Lide  Hall — say  '  Yea'  or  '  Nav'  — 

Be  turned  dawn,  or  shall  each  one  have  a  Regent's  dyploma]'?  " 

Then  rose  one  stranjfe  discordant  yell,  and  needless  'tis  to  say 

That  every  man  and  woman  howled,  in  baas  or  treble,  "  Yea  'i " 

Alas !     How  prone  is  man  to  err,  and  wotUBn.  too.  I  fear. 
Alas !     That  it  should  have  to  be  recorded  by  lae  here,— 
Malvinay.  nor  Mironday,  nor  Litte  Hall,  have  to  this  day, 
Been  jjranteil  by  the  Regents,  the  uiuch-longcd  for  "  Dyplomay. 
For  ill  the  whole  proceedings  wns  a  most  stupendous  flaw. 
The  board  uot  being  familiar  with  the  tenor  of  the  law. 
.\Md  so  it  makes  them  hoppin'  mad.  if  one  should  ask  tn  look 
At  those  misfit  proceedings  as  recorded  in  the  book. 

— A*.  )'.  iicliool  Journal. 


Levy  of  Taxes  for  High  Schools. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Ihe    following,  taken   from  tbe  High  School 

Bill  of  iSgj,  that  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  is  made 

by  the  High  School  Board,  instead  of  by  the  County  Superintendent, 

as  in  the  Bill  of  1851,  which  Ihe  Supreme  Court  decided  to  be  uncon- 

itutional: 

In  any  city,   incorporated  town,   school  district,   or  union  high 

)1  district  which  shall  have  voted  to  establish  and  maintain  a  liigb 
school,  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  High  School  Board  therein  to  fur- 
nish to  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  taxes,  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  of  September,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  purchasing 
a  suitable  lot,  of  procuring  plans  and  specifications,  and  erecting  a 
suitable  building,  of  furnishing  the  same,  and  of  fencing  and  orna- 
menting the  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  and  of 
poaducting  the  school  for  the  school  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
said  Board,  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  to  present  to  said  authori- 
ties, on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  September,  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  conducting  the  school  for  the  school 
year. 

When  such  estimate  shall  have  been  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  authorities  in  said  city,  incorporated  town,  school  dislricl,  or 
union  high  school  district,  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  all  of  the  taxa- 
ble properly  of  said  city,  incorporated  town,  school  district,  or  union 
high  school  district,  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  required  by  said 
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High  School  Board,  as  shown  by  said  estimate.  Said  tax  shall  be 
computed,  entered  upon  the  tax  roll,  and  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  taxes  are  computed,  entered  and  collected. 

Should  the  High  School  Board  of  any  city,  incorporated  town, 
school  district  or  union  high  school  district  refuse  or  neglect  to  make 
the.estimate  provided  for  in  subdivision  fourteen  of  this  section,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  upon  the  petition 
of  five  qualified  electors  thereof,  to  make  such  estimate. 

Should  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  levy  the  tax,  as  pro- 
vided in  subdivision  fifteen  of  this  section,  refuse  or  neglect  to  make 
the  levy  provided  for,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Auditor  to 
make  such  levy,  and  add  it  to  the  tax  roll  of  said  city,  incorporated 
town,  school  district,  or  union  high  school  district. 

[^Qnery — If  it  is  unconstitutional  for  the  County  Superintendent  to 

fix  the  amount  of  the  levy,  as  in  the  Act  of  '91,  is   not  the  Act  of  'oj 

equally  defective  in  giving  the  High  School  Board  the  .same  power?— 

Ei).]  

♦ 

Lighting  of  School  Rooms. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester,  Mass, 
has  put  into  a  few  sentences  the  results  of  the  best  experience  in  the 
lighting  of  school  rooms.  We  take  it  from  Dr.  E.  E.  White's  last 
book,  * 'School  Management": 

'*It  is  agreed  by  an  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  that  the 
best  light  for  a  schoolroom  is  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  room  to 
the  left  of  the  pupils;  that  the  windows  should  be  massed  as  closely 
as  safe  construction  will  allow  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  side;  that 
the  windows  should  be  square  at  the  top  (not  circular),  and  extend 
quite  to  the  ceiling,  and  that  the  window  sill  should  be  higher  than 
the  tops  of  the  pupils'  desks;  that  the  seat  farthest  from  the  windows 
should  be  about  twice  the  distance  from  the  tops  of  the  desks  to  the 
ceiling,  or  in  general  once  and  a  half  the  height  of  the  room;  that 
when  necessary  to  shut  off  a  part  of  the  light  the  lower  part  of  the 
window,  and  never  the  top  t)r  sides,  should  be  shaded;  that  shades 
should,  therefore,  always  roll  from  the  bottom,  and  where  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  enter  the  room  white,  or  very  light,  curtains  shonM 
roll  from  the  top,  merely  to  soften,  but  never  shut  out  the  light;  and 
if  blinds  are  used  they  should  be  made  in  sections,  and  slide  up  and 
down;  and  that  blackboards  should  never  be  placed  between  windows; 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  should  be  tinted  a  light  pearl,  lav- 
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iCndcr,  or  browu  color  rather  than  a  darker  shade  or  any  shade  of  yel- 
low; and  Ihe  shades  (rolling  from  the  bottom)  should  be  of  a  similar 
color,  or  of  a  greenish  lint.  The  shades  of  yellow  for  this  purpose 
are  quite  common,  but  Ihey  are  not  good  for  the  eyes." 


_       . .^z=5^g-^, . 

^^  NORMAL  ^E^ARTMENT.  k-^ 

Los  Angeles  Department. 

Miss  Beixk  Cooper    -        ,       - Editor-in-Chief 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Young.  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Brand,    | 

Miss  Orabel  Chilton.  Miss  Mary  K.  Hall.       -          -       -         AssisunlB 

Miss  Helen  vin-varu,  ) 

The  Normal  school  here  is  pleased  over  the  selection  of  Dr.  F,  B. 
Dressier,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  take  charge  of  the  pedagogical  work, 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  and  has  had  experience 
in  every  grade  of  school  work,  irom  teaching  au  ungraded  country 
school  to  the  principal.ship  of  a  high  school,  and  the  superintendence 
of  a  city  system.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  beeu  taking  a  post- 
-graduate  course  at  Clark  University  under  Stanley  Hall.  He  has 
<levoted  his  entire  time  there  to  the  study  of  Pedagogy,  and  as  Worces- 
ter is  the  fountain-head  of  this  work  in  thi.s  country,  he  comes  to  us 
iresh  from  the  most  recent  research.  He  has  himself  done  some  very 
fine  original  work.  He  is  a  man  of  thirty-five,  vigorous,  and  a  good 
speaker. 

California  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 


J(EPORT    OV     PRINCIPAL    ROBT.    F.    I'ENNKLL    FOR    THE    SCHOOL    YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE   30,   1894. 
Tfi  tke  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of  the   California  State    Normal 
School  at  Chito: 

Gentlemen — [^herewith  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the 
above-named  school. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  ai8,  an  increase 
-of  20  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  school  has  been  uniformly  prosperous,  and  each  depaxtaent 
well  conducted.  Two  new  departments  should  be  established— one  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  one  in  Physical  Culture.  The  latter  can 
not  be  done  to  advantage,  however,  until  a  gymnasium  is  erected  and 
provided  with  proper  apparatus. 

More  time  than  heretofore  has  been  devoted  to  the  History  of 
Education  and  Psychology,  with  •  encouraging  results.  How  much 
Psychology  should  be  presented  to  pupils  of  the  age  and  capacity  of 
those  that  attend  this  school  is  still  an  open  question,  but  the  results 
of  this  year's  work  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  too  little  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  this  study  in  our  Normal  schools  in  the  past. 

The  general  tone  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  earnestness 
and  thoroughness  being  marked  features  of  all  the  work. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees,  in  lengthening 
the  course  to  four  years,  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Our  Nor- 
mal Schools  will  soon  show  by  better  results,  the  wisdom  of  this  step. 
It  will  also  enable  more  time  to  be  given  to  purely  professional  studies 
The  ideal  Normal  School  should  devote  a//  its  time  to  these,  but  sndi 
conditions  exist  among  those  who  enter  our  Normal  Schools  that  much 
academic  training  is  necessary  before  professional  work  can  be  done  to 
any  advantage. 

The  Library  has  had  a  .substantial  addition  in  the  gift  of  nearly 
three  hundred  volumes  from  Mr.  L.  H.  Morse,  of  Chico.  Mr.  Morse 
reser\'es  one  privilege  in  giving  these  books,  viz. :  that  of  consulting 
them  whenever  he  may  wish. 

A  collection  of  minerals  (from  the  survey  of  Butte  County)  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Museum  by  W.  K.  Knowlton,  Esq.  These  have 
been  properly  arranged  in  cases  built  expressly  for  them.  A  mountain 
lion,  a  cinnamon  bear,  and  a  civet-cat  have  been  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  animals.     These  have  been  mounted  and  placed  in  cases. 

The  grounds  are  in  the  best  of  order.  The  walks  and  drives 
have  been  graveled  at  considerable  expense;  a  number  of  trees  have 
been  planted,  and  a  large  collection  of  rose  bushes  and  shrubs  added. 
In  a  few  years  these  grounds  will  compare  favorably  with  any  school 
grounds  in  the  State. 


Thk  fine  public  school  building  in  Elmhurst,  Alameda  county,  has 
been  completed,  and  Miss  Vivian,  of  San  Leandro,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  school. 
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The  Regents  of  the  State  University  have  established  a  chair  of 
Semitic  languages.  Dr.  Jacob  Voorsatiger,  of  San  Francisco,  has  ac- 
cepted it  temporarily. 

Teachers  throughout  the  State  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
in  the  Journal,  by  sending  us  items  of  educational  news  from  their 
localities.     We  appreciate  such  favors. 

The  Journal  is  mailed  this  month  to  the  clerks  as  per  last  year's 
lists,  except  in  those  counties  from  which  the  Superintendents  have 
already  forwarded  new  lists.  Clerks  who  have  not  been  re-elected,  and 
who  receive  the  JotRNAL.  will  oblige  by  handing  it  to  their  successors. 

Prof.  Henry  T.  Ardley,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will 
take  charge  of  the  Industrial  and  Decorative  Art  Department  of  the 
Stale  University.  This  department  will  include  wood  carving  and 
modeling  in  plaster.  This  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  a  growing 
demand. 

A  CORKESPONDENT  to  the  Santa  Barbara  Express  inquires  why  it 
is  that  students  graduating  from  the  local  high  school,  or  even  par- 
tially completing  the  course,  and  securing  a  certificate  of  any  grade 
from  the  County  Board,  get  positions,  while  those  whu  have  an  ambi- 
tion to  fit  themselves  for  belter  work  by  taking  a  Normal  course  or 
attending  a  college  or  university  do  not.     We  pause  for  a  reply. 

Herbert  Miller  will  not  be  principal  of  the  Stockton  High 
School  this  year.  I),  A.  Mobley,  of  the  Stockton  schools  will  succeed 
hira.  Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  progressive  school- 
men in  the  Slate.  A  classicist,  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  most 
advanced  industrial  educational  thought  of  the  day.  A  courteous, 
refined  gentleman,  with  a  trained  intellect,  keen  in  wit,  a  teacher  who 
inspires  confidence,  a  broadgauge  educator,  we  regret  to  learn  that 
such  a  man  cannot  stay  with  us.  Business  matters  call  him  to 
Chicago,  where  he  will  probably,  a  little  later,  find  work  in  a  lint- 
S'.iited  lo  his  capacity. 
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An  assistant  has  been  i^ven  to  Professor  Faber,  of  the  Saali 
Maria  High  School.  A  business  course  has  been  added,  the  \oal 
paper  stating  that  "the  demand  for  a  conr>e  is  almost  universal,  and 
the  stadents'  roll  will,  no  doubt,  be  doubled  in  another  3rear/'  A 
normal  course  is  iu  contemplation,  and,  referring  to  it,  the  writer  dis- 
plars  his  local  pride,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  utterance  to  an  mi- 
warranted  criticism:  "The  Ncrmal  schools  of  this  State  are  few,  and, 
according  to  reports,  pooriy  managed.  They  are  so  far  away  that 
few  of  our  teachers  ever  see  the  inside  of  their  walls,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence this  branch  of  our  educational  affairs,  important  as  it  is,  is 
sadly  neglected.  The  addition  of  a  thorough  Normal  coarse  wonld  fill 
our  new  High  School  building  full  to  overflowing  with  stndents  who 
are  anxious  to  be  first-class  teachers.  It  is  the  next  step  forward,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  uken  soon  after  the  new  commercial  coarse  is 
well  established." 

The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  !>tatus  of  many  of  onr  high 
schools  has  been  the  cause  of  much  uneasiness.  Deputy  Attomer* 
General  Oregon  Sanders,  in  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Anderson,  gives 
an  opinion  which  seems  to  clear  up  .some  of  the  questions  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  high  school  laws.  He  says  :  "Without  going  into  a 
discnssion  in  exUnsa,  I  have  to  say  in  reply  to  your  communication. 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Act  of  1.S91  .Stats.  i>oi,  p.  182),  in  relation 
to  high  schools,  is  in  the  main  con>titutiona].  and  that  the  high 
schwjls  established  under  that  Act  exist  to  day  and  are  valid.  Section 
4  of  the  Act.  which  was  declared  uucon.stitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  McCabe  vs.  Carpenter,  decided  May  22nd,  1894. 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  interblended  with  the  body  of  the  Act  as  to 
render  the  whole  Act  void.  The  schools  were  duly  created  under  the 
Act  of  1891,  and  the  means  lor  their  support  are  provided  for  by  the 
Act  of  1893." 

We  take  plea.sure  in  recording  the  fact  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Normal  College,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y..  Principal  Edward  T.  Pierce,  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School,  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 
"This  honor  is  in  consideration  of  distinguished  services  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  as  a  recognition  of  worth  and  success.  It  will  never 
be  conferred  except  upon  persons  who  have  attained  distinction,  and 
will  be  recognized  in  the  future  as  a  mark  of  superior  attainments  of 
professional  skill.*'     So  writes   William  J.  Milne  in  refierring  to  it. 
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There  are  only  a  few  institutions  that  have  the  authority  to  confer  this 
degree.  The  Normal  School  and  College  is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
purely  pedagogical  schools  in  this  country  and  its  degree  is  to  be 
prized.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Pierce,  whose  steady  promotion  in  the 
State  of  his  adoption  is  due  to  close  application  to  the  business  in  hand, 
and  a  sturdy  conservatism  that  lakes  no  step  until  the  conditions  have 
beeu  carefully  considered. 

The  recent  strike  opens  our  eyes  to  the  probability  that  resorts  to 
violence  can  not  at  once  be  safely  credited  to  foreigners;  and  that 
fauman  nature,  subjected  to  certain  strains  and  temptations,  is  at  bot- 
lom  the  same.     In  desperation  men  resort  to  primitive  methods. 

Worden  now  on  trial  at  Woodland  as  the  principal  in  the  awful 
train  wrecking  near  Sacramento  is  an  American,  the  son  of  a  New 
Vork  father,  who  was  respected  and  even  prominent  in  business  and 
politics.  The  son  is  a  graduate  of  the  Syracuse  High  School  and 
spent  two  years  at  Columbia.  We  hope  for  the  sake  of  a  cherished 
theory  he  may  be  innocent,  but  at  present  every  evidence  strongly 
points  to  his  guilt.  The  teacher's  duly  in  view  of  the  whole  matter 
is  to  impress  more  and  more  upon  his  older  pupils,  and  so  far  as  he 
may  be  able,  by  example,  upon  the  community,  the  importance,  first, 
of  the  election  of  wise,  honest  men  to  make  laws,  and  interpret 
them,  and  courageous  men  to  enforce  them;  .second,  a  remedy 
being  afforded  by  the  ballot,  violence  to  persou  and  destruction  to 
property  should  be  deprecated  by  every  good  citizen.  The  lesson 
taught  by  the  strike  is,  that  although  the  mass  of  the  people  are  pro- 
foundly agitated  over  existing  conditions  and  obvious  tendencies,  our 
citizens  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  sacredness  of  a  contract, 
and  will  look  to  the  elective  franchise  for  peaceable  revolutiou. 

The  Native  Sou  whose  picture  appears  as  frontispiece  iu  this 
number  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  of  the  Indians  on  this  Coast. 
Tbe  long  lines  of  the  face,  the  strong  lower  jaw,  the  firm  mouth,  the 
lof^y  brow,  all  indicate  such  force  of  character  as  clearly  declare  him 
a  chief.  When  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  this  Coast,  Californians  at 
once  picture  the  Piute,  the  Digger.  But  the  Indians  of  Northern 
California  and  Oregon  and  Washington  resemble  more  nearly  the  bold, 
intrepid,  proud  aborigines  of  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

Provision  is  made  in  California   by  the  general   government    for 
Indian  education   on   the   reservations.      Scattered   individuals    are 
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found  on  Ihe  State  school  rolls  in  the  neighborhood  of  evcrj-  mission 
and  in  schools  in  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierras.    In  Trinity,  Shasta. 
r  Del  Noite  and  Siskiyou  and  other  northern  mining  counties  many 
rpupils  are  enrolled  whose  fathers  are  pioneers,  the  mothers  are  daugh- 
I  ters    of  a  race  whose  dominion  was  undisputed  nntil  the  lust  (or  gold 
'  brought  the  white   man  to  the  mountain  and  canon.     But    wbelber 
the  blood  is  clear  or  mixed,  the  Indian   here  as  elsewhere  on  the  con- 
tinent is  a  factor  of  slight  importance  and  has  possibilities  only  as  lie 
may  develop  a  disposition  and  aptitnde  for  the  civilization  that  is  sup- 
planting his  primitive  life. 

"A  Bit  of  the  McCloud"  is  a  fitting  companion  piece  to  the  fece. 
the  lilce  of  which  was  so  often  mirrored  in  its  crystal  pools. 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oakland  Board  of  Education,  Princi- 
pal McChesney,  of  the  High  School,  recommended  certain  text-books 
Lfor  use  in  the  school,  the  authors  of  which  are  well-known  professors 
I  in  the  State  University.     By  a  bare  majority  vote  the  recommendation 
F  was  defeated.     It  was  not  denied   that  the  books  were  equal  in  merit 
to  those  on  the  same  subjects  by  other  authors.     It  was  contended, 
simply,  that  it  was  bad  policy,  tending  to  narrowness  of  intellectual 
vision,  etc.     There  was  no  charge  that  the  I'niversily  is  doing  poor 
work;  that  its  faculty  is  inferior;   that  it  is  not  desirable  to  place  the 
Oakland  High  School  in  touch  with  the  highest  institution  in  the 
State. 

We  think  the  action  of  the  majority  unwise,  the  position  taken 
untenable. 

First,    the   school   is  or  is  not  desirous   of   retaining  its   place 

\  on    the    accredited    list.       If    it    is,     then,     humanly    speaking,     the 

1  Kpirit  and  methods  of  its  instructors  should  be  cultivated.     If  ihey 

J  write  meritorious  books,  these  should  be  held  in  favor.    The  secondary 

school  looks  to  the  higher  for  its  inspirations.     The  reputation  of  the 

higher  is  maintained   by   the  ability   of  its  faculty.      Authorship  is  a 

common  form  of  expression  of  this  ability.     The  argument  that  the 

use    in    Ihe   High    School  of    hooks  composed  by    professors    in    the 

University,  for  which  the  High  School  prepares,  tends  to  intellectual 

narrowness,  proves  too  mnch;  for,  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 

would  necessitate   frequent  change  iu  the  High  School  corps,  which. 

naturally,  year  after  year  finds  itself  more  and  more  in   friendly  rcU- 

lion  to  the  University  Faculty. 

Second,  the  spirit  of  the  action  is  reprehensible,  the  inference  j 
be  drawn  from  it  not  creditable  to  the  Board. 
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It  places  a  partial  embargo  on  authorship  in  our  Uuiversit?',  by  I 
limiting  the  field  of  sale  of  books  and  challenging  the  wisdom  of  I 
their  adoption  in  a  commnnily  where  common  bnsiness  sense  would  | 
seem  to  justify  it.  and  pardonable  pride  urge  it. 

It  was  urged  that  the  Ijooks  should  first  be  tested  iu  the  East,  re- 
moved from  the  personal  bias  that  might  influence  here.  How  would 
it  do  to  send  the  authors  ICast  with  the  understanding  that  if  they 
could  secure  positions  in  ^ome  prominent  university  there  for  several 
years,  would  do  approved  work,  write  acceptable  books,  they  would 
then  be  accredited  applicants  for  positions  in  our  University  and  their  1 
works  might  "follow  them." 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  skilled  instructors  can  com- 1 
pose  good  text  books,  but  it  does  seem  reasonable  that  a  University  1 
professor  of  English  who  writes  a  text  book  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  ' 
high  schools,  who  will  probably  subsequently  come  into  his  ow 
will  put  into  that  book  the   spirit  and  plan  of  his  approach   to  the 
study  of  the  composite  language  that  has  not  only  w'rought  into  it  the 
history  and  inspirations  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  has  pre- 
served in  its  sinuosities  much  of  the  history  of  civilization.     Toward  ] 
this  spirit  and  this  plan  the  student  will  grow  by  systematic  approach.  I 

We  agree  fully  that  we  have  more  books  than  we  know  what  to  I 
do  with.     Every  editor,  every  reviewer,  feels  with  Solomon  that  ' 
making  many  books  there_is  no  end.  ■■  Teachers  are  bewildered  and  puz-  I 
zled  in  making  a  choice     We  sometimes  heartily  wish  that  authors  and  | 
printing  presses  would  i^uit  for  awhile.     There  is  over-production. 
But  out  of  the  ceaseless  grind  and  keen  rivalry  comes  constant  im- 
provement, until  many  of  our  text  books  are   marvels  of  beauty  from 
the  point  of  mechanics,  and  a  delight  because  of  their  wise  adaptation 
to  ends.     We  accept  our   University  professors  as  worthy  of  the  posi- 
tions they  severally  hold,  and  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  tbey 
can  successfully  enter  the  field  of  authorship.     The  people  of  Oakland 
are  loyal  to  the  State  University.     We  do  not  believe  that  they  ap- 
prove of  the  action  of  the  Board  in  this  matter;  for,  however  well 
intended,  it  looks  like  a  proscriptive,  ill-considered  proceeding. 


Thk  loss  by  the  destruction  of  the  Vallejo  High  School  building 
on  the  night  of  July  2oih  amounts  to  $28,000,     The  building  and  con- 
tents were  insured  for  $16  700.     It  is  supposed  that  the  fire  was  the   , 
work  of  an  incendiary.     Temporary  accommodations  will  be  provided  I 
for  the  pupils  of  Ihe  school  until  a  new  building  can  be  erected. 
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IW.  Andbbson Siipetintendeul  of  Public 
B,  AiniGiisON         -                         EJepuly  Superintendent  of  Public  Ii 


[State  Supt.  Anderson  has  prepared  no  report  for  this 
F  the  Journal  this  month. — Ed.] 
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A  CORRESPONDKNT  sends  us  the  following  item  of  school  dcws: 

An  interesting  chapter  of  school  history  has  just  been  completed  st 
Los  Angeles.  On  the  i  ilh  of  June.  Supt.  Brown  was  re-elected,  and 
his  salary  raised  Irom  52,7'X>  to  $,i,ooo  per  annum.  Two  weeks  bier 
the  chairman  of  the  teachers'  committee,  representing  a  majority  of 
the  board,  assured  Mr.  Brown  that  if  he  preferred  the  High  School 
principalship  then  prospectively  vacant,  he  could  have  the  position. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Brown  resigned  the  superinlendency,  and  Dr.  W.  N. 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.     After  the  expiration  of  another 

'O  weeks,  the  board  by  a  vote  of  five  to  fmir  re-elected  the  former 
principal  of  the  high  school,  who  had  in  the  meantime  become  a  cau- 
didale  for  reelection.  The  following  editorial  from  the  Las  Angela 
Daily  Exfiress  of  June  26th.  the  day  after  Supt.  Brown's  resignatiuu, 
is  under  the  circumstances  good  reading:    "  Prof.  I.eroy  I).  Brown,  wlio 

IS  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  to  take  the  respon- 

ible  position  of  Principal  of  the  High  School,  has  given  universal  sat- 

ifaction  in  his  administration  of  the  details  of  public  school  work  and 

has  made  a  record  without  a  blemish.      His  new  position  requires  even 

greater  .scholarship,  and  he  will  doubtle.ss  bring  to  it  the  erudition  and 

le  executive  ability  to  maintain  the  good  reputation  he  has  made  as 

iperintendent.'  " 
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Allyn  O.  Tavlok,  a, 
lOtb,  1862.     At  sixlei 


,  was  boin  near  Palmyra,  Mo..  March 
lered  Palmyra  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year.  Then  after  four 
years  in  La  Grange  College  he  was 
graduated,  taking  the  degree  of 
A.  B,  He  next  laught  one  terra 
as  Principal  of  Pleasant  Hope  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  the  following  term 
as  President  of  Pleasant  Hope  Col- 
lege. The  next  year  he  was  at 
hi.s  studies  again  iu  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity, and  for  work  done  in  this 
institution  and  in  the  study  of  law, 
I.a  Grange  College  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  He  then 
came  to  California,  where  he  has 
laught  in  Lake,  Glenn,  Colusa  and 


Trinity  counties.  He  has  been 
Principal  ofMaxwell  PuhlicSchool, 
and  was  for  two  years  Professor 
of  Commercial  Law,  Commercial 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  in 
Lakeport  College.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  Hoaglin 
Public  School  at  one  of  the  best 
salaries  paid  in  Trinity  county. 

Miss  Amanda  M.  Btckman  was 
bom  near  Sonora,  Tuolumne  cown- 
ty,  California,  and  attended  iIr- 
Curtis  Creek  Public  School,  ilu: 
same  school  in  which  she  i.s  now 
engaged  as  teacher.     Here  she  re- 
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ceived   her  education,  with  the  exception   of   a   brief   term  in   tie 
SoDora  Public  School,     In  1891,  Miss  Buckman  received  a  certificate 

1  from  the  Tuolumne  County  Board  of  Education,  and  she  has  doct 

■  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching. 

r  Ambrose  Mhgauan.  of  the  Prescott  Kvening  School,  Oakland,  t 
native  of  Berlin,  Somerset  Co..  Pa.,  is  of  Scolch-English  slock.  He 
attended  the  public  school  of  his  native  village,  and  the  Xormat  Acad- 
emy, and  at  the  age  ol  sixteen  began  teaching.  He  taught  during  a 
number  of  winter  terau 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois,  employine 
the  summer  seasons  in 
learning  a  trade.  After 
some  experience  as  jour- 
neyman and  master  rae- 
chauic,  he  spent  four 
years'  attending  Mount 
Union  College.  Ohio, 
from  which  institatiOB 
he  was  graduated,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1876.  and  the 
master's  degree  foor 
years  later.  Afier  the 
coraplttion  of  his  college 
course  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  1877  be 
has  been  connected  with 
,   -    --  the  schools  of  Alameda 

_  AuuKosb  iii„AUA^.  county. 

I  He  served  ihree  years  as  Deputy  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  also  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  the  Oakland  City  Saperin- 
tendent.  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  trenchant  writer,  possesses  a  wide 
range  of  sound  infomialion.  end  has  done  considerable  work  in  the 
line  of  journalism.  He  wa.s  for  some  time  editor  of  the  .-itamfda 
County  Repoiter,  and  is  at  present  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.  He  has  had  valuable  experience  in  district,  village,  town 
and  city  educational  work,  and  is  familiar  with  the  schools  and  school 
management  not  only  of  Alameda  county  but  of  the  entire  State. 

In  1K86  he  was  married  to  Miss  Chrissie  W.  Lauraeister,  of  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  and  they  have  a  family  of  three  children. 
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[K  August  number  o(  tiie  Overland  Monthly  contains  chapters  V-VIII 
of  Rounsevelle  Wildmau's  intensely  interesting  Malayau  novel,  and  tite  secoiid 
installineiit  of  Colonel  Poslou's  "  Building  a  State  in  Apactie  I/and,"  which  has 
excited  so  much  interest  among  lovers  of  history.  Quite  a  striking  feature  is  a 
remarkable  account  of  how  "two  city  girls  held  down  a  claim"  in  Montana;  and 
something  out  of  llie  ordinary  run  of  magazine  matter  is  the  article  by  an  Eg 
tian  on  "Egyptian  Superstitions," 

Dcx:tok  Cahl  Lumholtk,  the  distinguished  explorer  and  author  of  "  Among 
Cannibals,"  has  been  for  the  past  three  years  making  explorations  in  the  almost 
unknown  regions  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico.  He  has  written  several  papers 
on  his  discoveries  for  Seribner's  Magazine,  tlie  fir^t  of  which  appear?  in  the  July 
number  under  the  title  "Among  the  Tarahumaris. "  These  people  are  fundament-' 
•lly  different  from  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  Southwest;  thej-  are  cave-dwellers,  atd 
a.moi]g  them  many  strange  customs,  Christian  and  pagan  ceremonies  survive  side 
by  side.  The  whole  group  will  be  fully  illustrated  from  photographs  made  by  th«  i 
aathor. 


Conspicuous  among  the  contents  of  the  July  Allanlie  is  an  able  paper  on    ' 
"  The  Mayor  and  the  City,"  by  Harvey  N.  Sbepard.     The  present  form  of  go»ern- 
menl  in  our  cities  is  interestingly  traced  in  its  development  from  the  town  meet- 
ing.    In  these  days  of  effort  for  municipal  reform  this  paper  is  of  especial  interest- 


k 


The  EUdrical  Enghieei  lias  begun  the  publication  of  an  luiporcaot  educa- 
consist  of  thirty-five  weekly  parts  of  three  Leaflets  each— element- 
r.  Intermediate  and  advanced.     lu  these  Leatlets  will  be  presented  an  accurate 
of  the  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism  as  applied  to  electrical 
;.    The  price  of  the  Leaflets  is  lo  cents  each.     For  eacii  series  of  thirty- 
fiye  Tjcaflets  the  price  is  f3.     Address  Electrical  Engineer,  103  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Atlantic  for  July  has  its  share  of  out-door  papers.  They  show  more  than 
(UM  way  of  getting  a  change  of  scene  and  air,  for  besides  Mr.  Frank  BoUes'a  Nova 
Scotia  paper,  "The  Home  of  Glooscap, '  and  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey's  Florida 
■kctcfa,  "On  the  Beach  at  Dayloua,"  an  unsigned  article,  "  The  City  on  the  House- 
topt,"  gives  a  vivid  and  sympathetic  picture  of  the  summer  life  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  New  York. 

BOOKS. 

G.  P.  Putnam  it  Sons,  New  York,  announce  for  early  publication:  "Tales  01 
■  Traveler,"  by  Washington  Irving.     The  Student's  Edition,  for  the  use  of  r 
ingclasses  and  of  instructors  and  students  of  English   literature.     Edited,  \ 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  Instructor  in  English  L 
ature  in  Yale  College.    Large  iinio..  handsomely  printed  in  a  clear  readable  p 
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In  preparation,  the  Student's  Editions  of  Irving*»  '*Sketch-Book"  and  Irring^s 
"Alhanibra.**  ^Edited. by. William  Lyon-  Phelps.  To  be  issued  uniform  with  the 
above.  These  volumes  have  been  prepared  with  the  special  puipcse  of  meeting 
the  requirements  for  matriculation  examinations  in  English  Literature  at  the  Col- 
leges. 

GiNN  &  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of  "The  National  School  Library  of 
Song.''  This  library  will  consist  of  a  series  of  small  volumes  primarily  intended 
to  meet  varied  wants  in  upper  grades  of  music  instruction  in  schools.  Each  number 
will  present  ninety-six  pages  of  musical  material,  carefully  selected,  arranged  and 
edited  in  accordance  with  the  special  purpose  of  the  book.  The  series  will  not 
be  graded  as  a  whole,  but  the  secondary  titles  of  each  number  will  indicate  its 
scope  and  object  The  typographical  plan  of  the  series  gives  great  economy  of 
space  together  with  great  clearness.  The  moderate  size  of  the  volumes  wiil  ren- 
der them  at  once  lasting  and  convenient.  Two  numbers  of  the  series  will  be 
ready  immediately. 

Thr  Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage is  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  merit  that  it  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
ciotice  and  review  in  this  department  of  the  Journal.  As  a  dictionary  of  onr 
language  it  is  so  complete,  and  the  work  has  been  done  so  carefully 
in  every  line  of  literary,  artistic  and  mechanical  skill  required  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  comprehensive  book  of  reference  for 
all  who  speak  the  English  language,  that  words  of  ordinary  praise  are 
inadequate  in  .^peaking  of  it.  The  aim  of  the  publishers  when  they  un- 
dertook the  laborious  and  expensive  undertaking  of  l)ringing  out  this  book 
was  to  produce  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language  which  should  be  pre- 
eminently i/ie  Standard.  That  they  have  succeeded  in  their  laudable  aim,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm.  The  Standard  marks  a  great  advance  in  lexicography,  sur- 
passing in  many  important  particulars  its  eminent  predecessors.  An  enumera- 
tion of  the  many  new  principles  embodied  would  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
painstaking  scholars  and  specialists  whose  labors  are  crystalized  in  this  book. 
There  are  over  300,000  words  and  phrases.  The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 
The  two  volume  edition.  Half  Russia,  $7.50  per  volume;  single  volume  edition, 
Half  Russia,  J12.     Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Company,  New  York. 

Maxwell'.s  First  Book  in  English,  and  Introductory  Lessons  in 
English  Grammar,  by  the  same  author,  are  two  little  text  books  that  teachers 
will  like.  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  prominent  educational  fig- 
ure, and  a  textbook  from  his  pen  may  well  merit  attention.  His  own  language  as 
to  what  such  books  should  be  like  can  well  be  applied  to  these:  "A  language  book 
should  have  delicacy  of  touch,  keen  appreciation  of  children's  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  the  intuitive  sense  of  what  children  can  and  cannot  do."  Price  of  each,  40 
cents.     .American  Book  Company,  806-808  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tni<:  American  Sv.stem  of  Vertical  Writing,  by  the  same  publishers. 
presents  in  six  copy-books  the  unfamiliar  forms  of  rounded,  upright,  plump  let* 
ters.     The  text  is  certainly  legible  enough.     Price,  >=!  a  dozen. 

Elkmkntarv  Lesso.ns  in  Physics,  by  Superintendent  John  B.  Gifford* 
Peabod}-,  Mass.,  for  the' higher  class  in  Grammar  Schools  and  for  High  Schools. 
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169  pages.  Price.  60  cents;  examitiation  copy.  31  cenit'.  Teachers'  Bdilion,  275 
pagM.  Price,  7S  cents;  "taaminatiou  copy.  35  ct-nts.  Pulilisbi'd  by  ThiimperMi,  < 
Brown  a  Co.,  Boston.  Chicago,  These  lessons  were  originally  prepared  for  the 
antbor's  own  classes,  and  used  by  hint  in  manuscript  form.  Numerous  Jlluslra- 
lions  are  given  to  show  (he  conditions  of  the  experiments.  The  apparatus  re- 
quired is  simple,  anti  of  a  kind  readily  procurei  at  small  expense.  Educators 
desiring  a.  teil  book  made  in  accord  with  the  best  accepted  methods  of  it 
will  find  this  work  to  well  repay  e 

The  First  Lkssons  in  Rea 
Elizabeth  M.  Fundenberg.  Pric* 
gestive  illustrations,  animated  t( 
Company. 

The  American  Book  Company  ha 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  all 


NG,  based  on  the  phonic  word  method,  by 
IS  cents.  Teachers'  Edition,  50  cents.  Sug- 
:,   progressively   arranged.      American   Book 

o  the  Prang  Educational  Company, 
'est  in  the  White  System  of  Art  In- 


"PRACTiCAi,  F1.0RA,"  by  Oliver  R.  Willis,  Instructor  in  Botany,  etc.,  in  New 
York  Military  Academy.  "A  scientific  description  and  classificstion  of  the  most 
important  food-prodnciug  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs,  inclndillg  ornamental  plants, 
fruits,  nuts,  medicinal  plants,  and  those  which  furnish  oils,  dyes,  lumber,  textile 
fabrics,  etc."  A  useful  book  to  the  every  day  student  of  nature,  .\mericau  Book 
Company,  San  Francisco  and  Boston.     Price.  S1.50. 

"The  Psychic  Factor,"  an  outline  of  psychology,  by  Chas.  Van  Nordan, 
LL.D..  late  President  of  Eluiira  College.     "A  book  for  students,  embodying  the    I 
trustworthy  results  of  safe   thought  in   the  realm   of  current  psychology,"     D, 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Laboratory  Studirs  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  The  studies  here  given 
are  devoted  to  fundamental  facts  anil  priuciples.  and  the  author.  Professor  Cooley. 
has  had  steadily  in  view  Iheir  arrongemenl  in  logical  onler.  .\  slock  of  material 
is  given  that  will  fit  any  lecture  or  lext-book  course.  If  this  laboratory  work  is 
pursued  in  the  right  way  we  are  snre  that  the  pupil  will  hi 
plain  of  the  dryn  ss  of  the  study.  Americau  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cin 
Chicago.    50  cents. 

At'TER  thorough  discussion  of  the  merits  of  vertical  handwriti^g 
cnth  Interaational  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  London,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Kotelman,  seconded  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  vice-chairman  of  the  school  board 
for  London,  England,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  :  "  That  ns  the  hygienic 
advantages  of  vertical  handwriting  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  and  estab- 
lished, both  by  medical  investigation  and  practical  experiment,  and  as  now  by  its 
adoption  the  injurious  positions  so  productive  of  spinal  curvature  and  short  sight 
ate  to  a  great  eitent  avoided,  it  is  hereby  jeconimended  that  the  upright  penman- 
ship be  introduced  and  generally  taught  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools." 
Teachers  who  desire  to  be  posted  on  this  question,  see  tl 
advertisement  in  the  June  and  July  Journal. 


it  the  Sev- 


Book  Co. 'ft  I 


Electricity  Onr 
and  Mtracts.     By  F.<lw 


.RS  Ago  and  To-Dav.     With  copious  n 
J.  Houston,  Ph.  D.  (Princeton).    New  York:  The  W.J 
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Johnston  Company,  Ltd.,  253  Broadway.  199  pages,  illustrated.  Price  f  i.  In 
tracing  the  history  of  electrical  science  from  practically  its  birth  to  the  present 
day,  the  author  of  this  work  was  fortunate  to  have  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpote 
the  excellent 'Ifbrary  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  which  contains  perhaps  the  most 
complete  collection  of  scientific  publications  of  the  last  century  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  The  work  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  subjects  and  dates,  vor  is  it 
couched  in  technical  language  that  only  appeals  to  a  few.  On  the  contrary  oae 
of  its  most  admirable  features  is  the  agreeable  style  in  which  the  work  is  writteot 
its  philosophical  discussion  as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  various  discoyeries  and  iti 
personal  references  to  great  names  in  electrical  science.  Much  information  as  to 
electrical  phenomena  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  l)ook,  as  the  author  is  not 
satisfied  to  merely  give  the  history  of  a  discovery  but  also  adds  a  concise  and  dear 
explanation  of  it. 

Nbi30N's  First  Science  Reader  is  the  work  of  one  of  Chicago*s  most  sac- 
cessful  primsry  teachers.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  a  host  of  teachers  who  have 
demanded  a  science  reader  for  children.  It  is  published  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago. 
Price,  25  cents. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


S.  B.  Wilson  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Nipoma  school. 

H.   T.   Bachblder  has  been  elected  principal   of  the   Oroville 
Union  High  School. 

C.  J.  Caldwell  has  charge  of  the  principal  department  of  the 
Ft.  Bidwell  school  this  year. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lindsay,  of  West  Park,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
one  of  the  ward  schools  of  Fresno. 

Frank  R.  Hight,  of  Merced  county,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Grangeville  school.  Kings  county. 

The  Populists  of  Alameda  county  have  nominated  J.  P.  Garlick 
for  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Benjamin  Weed,  of  the  class  of  '94,   U.   C,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Sonoma  Union  High  School. 

■ 

TiiK  new  $3.500 schoolhouse  in  Valley  View  District,  Santa  Clara 
County,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  this  term. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Petray,  formerly  principal  at  Santa  Rosa,  has  se- 
-*nred  the  Jefferson  Street  School  principalship  at  Stockton. 


The  American  Book  Company's 

List  of  Text  Books  is  the  largest  and  most  varied ;  their  books  are 
by  far  the  most  widely  used,  aod  their  prices  are  the  lowest. 

Smiirt's  Manual  of  School  Gymaastfcs 30    1 


'■la 


I  agreeably  suiprised  with  Smart's  Mttnuat  of  School  Gyntnuttits. 
"'   '     ''         ritfi  pbysirsi  work  in  public  sctaoolB  that  (        '     ''  " 


Iti« 


tbe  first  one  dealing  wjtti  pbysirsi  work  in  public  sctaoolB  that  can  be  followed  by  ' 
[he  teacher  without  a  key  or  previous  trainmg  by  a  special  instrudor." — Gllgn  ■ 
Lb  Garde,  Director  PJjysical  Training.  Public  Schools, -pTovidsnoe,  R.  1. 

Fundenbeni's  First  Lessons  In  Reading 15 

The  latest  primary  reatlioR  book  published.     Phonic-word  tnetbod.     Thoaghl    I 

developed — machine  teaching  avoided.     ,\dopted  for  exclusive  use  in  tbe  public 

schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  8,  1S94. 

The  Tbacher'S  Edition  of  this  book.   50  cents,  is  a  complete  manual  In 

which  each  lesson  is  developed,  anil  containing  outlines  for  slate  and  board  work, 

instruction  in  phonetics,  roles  for  prDnunciution,  spelling,  etc. 

Eclectic  English  Classics  noui  inetude.- 

ARNOLD'S  (MATTHEWI  SOHRAB  and  ROSTOM JO    ' 

Emkrson's    [R,  W.)   Thb  American    Sckoiar,   Sblf-Rhlianck,    Com- 

PHNSATIOf." , 

iKviNo's  Sketch  Book—Sklections 

Macaui.ay's  Sscond  Essav  on  Chatham 

Scott's  Ivanhoe 

Makmion 

Lady  op  the  Lake 

The  Kbbot 

Shakhspeake's  Jci.ius  Ccsar 

Twelfth  Night 

Merchant  op  Vknice 

t=iR  RoGifit  DE  C0VER1.EY  Papers,  from  Thr  Spedator , 

President  Harper'ii  Inductive  Classical  Series.    Latest  addilions: 

Harper  anp  Castle's  Greek  Prose  Composition 

Harper  and  Wau.ace's  Xenophon's  Anabasis 

llARPitR  ASLi  Miller's  Vercil"s  .Bneid  and  Bucolics 

Harper  and  Castle's  Inductive  Greek  Primer 

llARPKK  AND  Cor.MAN's  CiiBAR— 7?j:/  only, 75  J 

Mnxwell's  First  Book  in  English 

Presents  u  series  of  simple  sentences  on  interesting  topics,  Id  tbe  study  of 
which  young  pupils  are  trained  almost  uneoHSciously  to  express  their  thoughts 
dearly  and  accurately.  They  are  thus  prepared  in  an  easy,  pleasant,  yet  Ihorouf^b 
manner  for  tile  latter  more  formal  study  of  English  grammar. 


uiptuous.   full-page 


Giierber's  Myths  of  Hreece  and  Rome 

.\  new  mythology  for  school,   home,   and  library, 
pictures.     Churniing  lilerarv  style. 

"  We  recall  uo  recent  work  iu  this  field  more  interesting,  or  which,  without 
lieing  pretentions,  will  give  the  reader  so  ijuickly  and  surely  a  knowledge  of 
classical  mythology."— ,V«t/   y'ott   Tt'iies. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 


Address  A.  F.  GUNN.  Ac-est, 

Baltsry  Sirvcil.  San  FranclBco.  < 


Portland,  Ore. 
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Thb  Riverside  Board  of  Education  has  abolished  the  office  of  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  which  has  been  held  by  Eli  F.  Brown  for 
several  years. 

Principal  Swafkord  is  reelected  to  the  Petaluma  High  School. 
C.  O.  Sharp,  ex-Superintendent  of  Siskiyou,  takes  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  same  school. 

Paul  a.  Garin,  Superintendent  of  Drawing  in  the  Oakland 
School  Department,  and  an  indefatigable  worker  in  his  profession,  has 
in  preparation  a  new  High  School  Course  in  Drawing. 

E.  M.  Price,  a  member  of  the  Calaveras  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  for  many  years  the  successful  principal  of  the  public  school 
in  West  Point,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Sutter  Creek  school. 

NiLBS  School  District,  Alameda  County,  recently  held  an 
election  to  determine  whether  $[,ooo  bonds  should  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  schoolhouse.  The  vote  was  unanimous  io 
favor  of  the  bonds. 

In  Alameda  county  the  following  new  principals  have  been 
elected:  Haywards  Union  High  School,  John  Gamble;  Irvington,  D. 
Crosby;  Warm  Springs,  E.  Esdon;  Centreville,  H.  W.  Lynch;  San 
Leandro,  W.  H.  Langdon. 

Superintendent  Manzer,  of  Santa  Clara,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  San  Jose  schools,  but  Supl.  Russel  claims  that 
his  term  has  not  expired,  and  will  contest.  W.  W.  Pettit  is  the  new 
principal  of  the  Gilroy  schools. 

Miguel  school  district,  Merced  county,  will  vote  a  tax  of  $500  on 
the  nth  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  school-house. 
Ingomar  district,  in  the  same  county,  has  already  voted  a  tax  of  $800, 
to  be  used  in  erecting  and  furnishing  a  new  school  building. 

F.  C.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  re- 
ports that  H.  M.  Savage,  Superintendent  of  the  Perris  Indian  School 
in  Southern  California,  has  stolen  at  least  a  third  of  all  the  money  re- 
ported  by  him  as  disbursed  for  the  school.  Savage  is  supposed  to 
have  escaped  to  Mexico. 

Miss  Adalina  L.  Brown,  a  graduate  of  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  semi- 
nary, has  had  charge  of  the  Indian  school  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment near  Canby,  Modoc  county.  Recently  she  went  to  the  county- 
seat  to  procure  a  license  to  marry  one  of  her  Indian  pupils.  The 
license  was  refused  and  the  pair  were  then  married  by  contract. 
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Oakland. —  Lewis  S.  Thorpe,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  re- 
tires, lo  enter  the  profession  of  medicine.  James  Draper,  of  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Technology,  wa.s  elected  to  teach  chemistry,  John 
F.  Gnlick  was  elected  to  the  Haywards  Grammar  School.  Robert. 
Pattou  succeeds   Isaac  Wright  in  the  I.ivermore  Union  High  School, 

Fairfax  School  Disthict,  Kern  Countj-,  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  districts  in  California.  Annually  for  three  years 
past  the  intelligent  people  have  voted  a  special  lax  tor  building  pur- 
poses, and  another  election  calling  for  $1,300  will  be  held  this  niontb. 
With  this  amount  their  hand.some  schoolhouse  will  be  completed  and 
furnished  and  the  grounds  suitably  improved. 

Fresno  City.— Mr.  Elliott,  of  Tulare  City,  was  elected  to  a  prin- 
dpalsbip,  to  succeed  Mr.  Langdon,  who  goes  to  San  Leandro.  E.  W. 
Lindsey  was  elected  to  the  new  principalship.  W.  S.  McNeil,  a  grad- 
tiate  of  Cornell,  takes  charge  of  the  Science  Department  in  the  High 
School.  Geo.  D.  Sones  goes  to  the  Stale  University  as  luslructor  ii 
Physics.  The  candidates  for  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Freso 
county  are  Thos.  J.  Kirk  (Rep.),  Ferdinand  Kenyou  (Dem.),  Geo.  W, 
Cartwright  (Pop,)  *  ^* 

The  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Whittier  State  School,  includin 
tbe  instructors  in  the  trades  as  well  as  the  instructors  in  the  school 
rooms,  about  one  year  ago  organized  an  Association.  They  have 
monthly  meetings,  and  it  is  practically  a  Teachers'  Institute.  They 
have  among  themselves  an  orchestra,  and  at  each  monthly  meetiug 
there  is  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  recitations,  and  a  paper  ou 
some  subject  of  general  interest.  During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  papers  on  military  instruction,  scieiiiitic  cooking,  mechanical 
drawing,  general  culture  in  Institutions,  the  necessity  of  training 
both  the  band  and  the  mind,  the  architecture  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
other  topics. 


Cheney's  Pacific  Coast  Bnrean  of  Education 

Reconimeiids  propc^rly  qualified  HigU  School  teachers,  grade 

teachers,  professors  and  instructors  for  Normnl  Schools.  Prin- 

^L  ctpals  and  teachers  for  Aca.lemies.  Semiiiaries  and  Kiiider- 

^E  frartens.   Specialists   in   Music.   Drnwing  and  Painting,  and 

^F  physical  Culture.     References  required  and  given. 

Addrsss:— 

MAY  I..  CHENEY.   1  „,„,„„ 
WARREN  CHENEY.  J  »"»gefs- 

300  Post  St.  Telepbone  901.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TEACHERS  REQUIRE  COMPRESSEDaNFQRMATlOM. 


They  Bbiolulely  nied  bookn  whith  corrr  a  Ihfec  firlJ  ia  )ittlt  ipscc.    They  matt  gtl  illbt 
mtal  of  thing*,  Bad  that  quickly.    Every  subject  doe*  not  ippenl  to  thein,  but  lurely  liiekiM*)- 

The  Library  of  American  Literature. 

The  iiliudird  Rererencr  Work  on  the  Lilenture  of  rour  Country, 
to.nu  vols,  of  AHMriun  WiliniKT  culled  down  Id  6.IID  pp.    i,»;  B»l  Aulboi*  rcprcMBtcdby 

ie07-lBB0. 

e  hy  tvro  . 


HANDSOME  AS   AN   EDITION   DE  LUXE. 

OoplouBlj  Illustrated  with  Fine  Portraits. 

t'SOl.O    ox    EASV    PAVMKM-r    fl.AN.  A    VKAR*S    CREDIT. 

William  Evarts  Benjamin,  Publisher. 

t  East  16th  Street.  New  York.       or       1;16  Buylston  Street,  Boston. 
«•* Salesmen  Wanted.   Liberal  Terms. -« 


Business  Notices. 

L.  Mkgaiian.  So6  Mniiisoii  street,  Uaklami,  Cal..  is  Ihe  Manager  of  iheCtli. 
foraia  Letguc  Teachers'  Bureau.  This  19  fi  Slale  brnncll  oT  thi:  NHtional  Leagu 
of  SUt«  Teacliere'  Bureaus.  Frank  E.  Plummer,  gpiiernl  maosgei,  Des  Jloiott 
Iowa.  By  registering  in  this  State  branch  you  are  registereil  without  other  chaiji 
tlirough  the  Nationa)  League  in  everj  State  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  wontlerfoll]' 
far-reaching  and  successful  organization  for  teachers.  The  associated  State  papa, 
known  as  Thi  Salionat  Teacher  and  School  Board  Journal,  back  of  the  LeagM, 
increases  its  power  for  placing  teachers.  You  can  join  the  Bureau  aii<t  secure  tli« 
Journal  for  one  fee.     Write  them  as  above. 

I  DUBING  the  recent  railruail  strike  many  persons  about  San   PraiiciKO  fcj 

found  their  outings  restricteil  to  one  railroail.  namely,  tbe  Sao  Francisco  &  North 
Pncific.  The  little  rontl  was  at  once  thrown  into  protaineace.  and  the  nanr 
charming  villBges  and  camping  places  along  the  line  received  tJeserved  notict. 
From  Tiburon  to  Ukiah  the  trip  ia  a  constant  surprise  and  delight.  Folloiring 
the  edge  of  the  redwoods  all  the  way  the  tourist  is  constantly  receiving  suggeUivc 
whifEsaad  glimpses  of  the  wootUaiids  toward  the  sea,  while  on  the  east  bise;ei> 
I  feasted  with  stretches  of  grain  lield  and  orchard.  San  Rafael,  Santa  Rosa,  Clover 
\  dale  and  Hoptand,  the  Russian  River,  and  the  stage  lines  to  Lake  Mendocino  and 
Humboldt,  offer  inducements  that,  once  enjoyecl,  you  will  be  eager  to  go  again. 
Do  you  want  to  make  a  trip?     Iniguire  of  courteous  agents  at  city  office. 
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Give  us  more  of  teaching  that  will  inspire  respect  for  the  lai 
that  will  teach  onr  children  upon  what  depends  their  freedom,  and  all 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  them.  Put  into  the  schools  more  of  the  seed 
that  produces  genuine  patriotism.  Give  us  more  teachers  who  believe 
that  order  is  Heaven's  first  law  ;  who  will  teach  the  child  that  obedi- 
dience  to  duly  constituted  authority  is  the  chief  virtue  of  citizenship; 
who  will  teach  that  this  country  is  the  best,  this  age  the  hest,  this 
Goveniment  the  best,  the  State  the  best;  that  this  hour  is  the  best  for 
the  doing  of  good,  the  discharge  of  duty,  for  regard  for  the  laws,  and 
for  response  to  the  demands  of  our  country  upon  us. — Record- Union, 
Sacramento, 

Thr  primary  teacher  should  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
individual  child.  Many  a  child  has  been  punished  for  inattention  i9r 
disobedience  when  a  physical  examination  would  show  him  defective 
in  hearing.  Another  child  may  be  kept  after  school  for  carelessness 
ill  copying  work  from  the  Ixiard,  when  a  test  M'ould  show  him  to  be 
simply  affected  with  some  defection  of  the  eyes.  Many  a  child  has 
been  handicapped  throughout  his  entire  school  course  because  of  a 
deficieucy  in  form  perception,  when  if  placed  on  record  as  weak  in 
form  perception,  and  the  teacher  had  bent  every  energj'  to  strengthen 
him  in  this,  not  only  might  his  school  days  have  been  more  enjoyable, 
but  his  mind  would  have  received  a  mote  symmetrical  development.— 
Miss  Agnes  Stciwei.l,  Stanford  University. 

Ik  there  is  any  one  possession  a  teacher  should  be  thankful  for 
having,  it  is  not  great  allainments,  a  good  figure,  or  a  handsome  face, 
but  a  kind  heart.  The  possession  of  a  heart  of  love  in  the  schoolroom 
will  cover  up  every  deficiency  ;  the  children  love  such  a  teacher,  even 
when  they  find  out  they  can  parse  belter  than  she  can. — School  Journal. 
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SoMK  Thoughts  from  the  X.  H.  A.,  at  Asbi'ry  Park.  X.J. 

I  DO  bat  echo  the  universal  opinion  of  all  competent  to  jodfe. 
in  maintaining  that  language  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  basic  stadr  in  all 
our  schools.  It  is  the  fountain  head,  whence  flow  all  the  helpiiiL 
healing  streams  of  education.  Language  is  the  key  that  unlocks  all 
human  thought,  and  gives  voice  to  all  human  aspirations.  To  think 
well,  to  speak  well,  to  write  well— these  are  the  rightful  heritage,  the 
common  prerogative  of  all  who  are  correctly  educated.  The  one  lan- 
guage that  American  pupils  should  study  through  all  their  career  is 
the  English  language.  Courses  of  instruction,  however,  that  confine 
language  study  to  the  English,  eliminating  foreign  tongues,  ancient 
or  modern,  ignominiously  fail  in  the  production  of  that  power  essen- 
tial to  modern  culture. — Dr.  A.  F.  Xi(;htin(;ale. 

Secondary  schools,  high  schools,  city  superintendents,  manual 
training  schools,  have  usurped  nearly  the  entire  educational  field, 
while  the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  farmer  and  the  miner 
must  receive  at  best  a  limited  education  are  sitting  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  ignorance,  waiting  (or  their  redemption.  The  country 
school  in  every  State  needs  an  educational  regeneration — a  fresh  bap- 
tism into  the  spirit  of  Horace  Maim.  There  is  danger  that  as  a  pro- 
fession we  are  becoming  too  profession  il.  Psychology,  pedagogy  and 
scientific  terms  are  well  enough  when  we  are  debating  among  our- 
selves, but,  if  we  expect  to  make  the  people  understand,  we  must  talk 
common  sense. — St.\te  Supt.  Hknrv  Sabin,  Iowa. 

The  mass  of  mankind  looks  up  to  medicine,  law  and  theology  as 
*the  learned  professions,  while  the  mass  of  mankind  looks  down 
upon  teaching  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  A  higher  and 
more  important  idea  of  the  teacher's  work  ought  to  be  entertained 
among  the  people.  The  teachers  are  not  given  their  proper  place  in 
the  community.  At  public  meetings  teachers  are  not  given  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  preparation,  nor  a  seat  upon  the  platforms.  It  is 
the  lawyers,  the  ministers,  and  the  politicians  who  are  thus  honored, 
even  where  school  buildings  are  to  be  dedicated.  The  literar>'  clnbs 
and  like  organizations  are  not  open  to  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  "Oh,  she's  only  a  public-school  teacher,"  expresses  about 
the  regard  which  is  felt  for  the  teacher.  It  may  be  humiliating,  but 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  with  the  teachers 
themselves.  They  should  have  as  their  inspiring  watchword  a  higher 
staudard  and  a  nobler  ideal. — Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia. 
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TiiR  high  schools  liave  a  < 
speaking.  Of  what  practical  vah 
knowledge  if  it  cannot  be  brought 
grave  import  are  under  discussior 
dnmb?  Composition  work  does  not 
drudgery.  It  should  mean  pleasui 
must  have  two  distinct  ends  in  vie 


ty  to  perform  in  the  matter  of  public 

line  to  onr  boys  and  girls  is  all  their 

nto  action  ;  if  when  questions  of 

lips  that  should  be  eloquent  are 

iply  useless,  thankless 

To  be  effective  it 

and  everything  must  be  subor-" 


bould  give  our  scholars  the  ability  to 
second,  it  should  enable  them  to  express  in 
u  a  creditable  manner. —  Principal  F.  S.  Fos- 


diuated  to  these.     First, 
write   good   English 
speech  their  thought; 
DICK,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  must  study  the  child's  spontaneities  in  body  and  mindT  these 
are  the  bud.s  of  promise.  We  must  know  their  seasons,  their  strength. 
aud  number,  We  must  know  how  the  child  feels  towards  sky,  stars, 
heavenly  bodies,  clouds,  winds,  snow,  raiu  and  thunder  ;  toward 
flowers,  trees  and  fruit ;  toward  each  species  of  animal ;  and  we 
should  make  sure  that  this  primitive  unity  with  and  worship  of 
Nature  has  the  fullest  possible  scope  at  the  fittest  lime.  Studies  on 
motor  ability,  and  its  development  in  successive  years,  give  the  only 
room  for  technical  and  manual  training.  Those  of  the  voice  and  mu- 
sical tones  are  the  only  scientific  basis  tor  music. — Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Clark  University. 

Child  study  as  the  basis  of  practical  pedagogy  has  at  last  come 
to  the  front.  Some  of  the  resulting  changes  are  :  i.  Ouly  those  de- 
siring to  teach  are  candidates  for  admission  to  Normal  schools,  and 
the  mongrel  character  of  half  academy  and  half-training  school  is  * 
rapidly  disappearing,  a.  A  central,  specific,  and  dominating  aim  is 
separating  itself  from  the  more  or  less  confused  ends  heretofore  set  up. 
5.  The  psychology  of  the  text-book  is  surrendering  to  the  psychology 
of  the  child,  at  least  receiving  illumination  from  that  service. 
4.  There  has  been  a  return  to. the  course  of  study  for  reexamination 
of  the  content  in  the  light  of  scientific  truth,  and  for  its  enrichment 
from  the  generous  fields  of  science  and  literature.  5.  The  university 
development  of  the  Normal  school  idea  ha'i  turned  the  attention  of  the 
ripest  scholarship  of  the  times  to  the  problem  of  popular  elementary 
education. — PriiSidknt  J.  W.  Cook,  Illinois  Normal  University. 

While  the  school   fosters  by  its  percentages  and  rankings  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  the  desire  to  advance  at  the  expense  of  c 
aeighbor.  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure,  as  (he  result  of  school  train- 
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Ing,  anj'  advance  toward  tbe  higber  plane  of  moral  living,  in  wbidj 


one  says : 


[1  you'll  lidptiie 
a  helping  wotlil  'Iwill  be." 
— Miss  Lrcv  Wheelock,  Boston.] 


^^^V       One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Asbury  Park  meetings  <j 
^^Hlhe  X.  E.  A.  was  ;   "Continued  improvement  and  development  of  the 
^^Bipiiblic  schools  require  that  the  wcll-eqnipped  teacher  have  proper  se- 
^^^    eurity  in  the  tenure  of  his  office,  a  tenure  free  from  tbe   demoralizing 
interference  of  inexpert  opinion,  private  favoritism,  or  political  vicis- 
situde.    We   note   with  satisfaction   the  movement  to  secure  expert 
supervision  in  rural  districts  and  to  lift  city  schools'  systems  above 
the  baleful  and  abhorrent  influences  of  political  machinations." 

It  is  possible  for  American  teachers,  having  at  their  coramaad 
the  richest  literature  in  the  world,  to  give  a  complete  moral  revelation 
of  the  world,  both  as  to  individuals  and  to  organizations,  thus  mak- 
ing literature  an  instrument  for  enabling  the  child  to  acquiie  a  clear, 
moral  insight  into  his  future  realm  of  action,  at  the  same  time  devel- 
oping sound  moral  judgment,  and  warming  the  heart  for  the  higher 
ideals  of  conduct.  The  remaining  studies  of  the  humanistic  group — 
history,  language,  art,  civics— may  in  like  manner  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  insight  and  disposition.  Even  if  the  sciences  have  no 
strictly  moral  content,  they  can.  nevertheless,  be  made  instiumenLs 
for  moral  training.  An  intense  love  of  tbe  truth  can  be  developed 
through  them,  while  a  gentle,  kindly  disposition  can  be  cultivated 
through  their  study.  The  same  is  true  ot  those  studies  that  we  call 
economic,  such  as  manual  training,  industrial  drawing  and  art,  and 
especially  geography,  which  has  such  manifold  relations  to  bistorj-, 
science  and  industr>-. — President  Ch.vs.  dk  Garmo,  Swarlbmore 
lege.  J 

OxE  half  of  the  child's  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetif'J 
and  much  of  this  is  a^  waste  of- time.  Arithmetic  needs  pruning.  The  ' 
next  biggest  waste  is  over  the  study  of  geography.  There  are  lo.txx) 
useless  facts  to  be  learned.  These  are  not  all  remembered.  God  in 
his  infinite  mercy  has  made  it  impossible  to  remember  alt  of  this  use- 
less rubbish.  One-half  of  it  is  forgotten  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  a 
good  share  of  the  other  half  during  the  next  month.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  teachers  to  teach  the  child  in  the  country  schools  the  sig/ 
ificance  of  things.    The  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  wonders  of  thii^ 


^ 
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which  have  been  created,  should  be  brought  to  the  child's  mind^ 
History  is  too  often  but  the  pretense  of  learning  chrouologicat  facta 
in  lumbering  words.  The  country  school  ought  to  teach  the  children^ 
bow  to  read,  and  inspire  in  theiu  a  love  of  reading.  It  is  possible  lo 
reach  the  individual  in  the  country  much  more  closely  than  in  the 
city  schools. — Sri'T.  Okvilue  T.  Bright,  Cook  County,  111.  _ 

Tkk  public  schools  must  be  rid  of  the  domination  of  party  infltiA 
ence  and  friend-rewarding  men.  School  superintendents  and  boardjfl 
should  have  exclusive  control  of  the  -selecting  of  teachers,  the  choice 
of  texts,  and  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  The  independence  of  teach- 
ers will  bring  an  improvement  in  the  courses  of  study.  If  high  grade 
capacity,  founded  on  experience  and  training,  is  demanded  in  the 
schools,  at  once  the  attention  of  applicants  is  turned  toward  that  kind 
of  qualili cation.  But  so  long  as  election  goes  by  favors,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  schools  are  safe.-  StPT.  L.  B.  Kvans,  Augusta,  Ga. 
In  the  matter  of  education  there  is  no  word  more  abused  than 
"practical."  The  greatest  educational  fallacy  afloat  is  that  we  are  to 
Ije  educated  in  youth  in  order  lo  practically  use  thai  information  in 
after  life.  Most  of  the  things  we  learu  iu  early  school  life  fade  away. 
The  practical  education  is  not.  after  all,  that  which  teaches  details, 
and  what  we  are  to  use  in  after  life,  but  that  which  builds  up  mind 
and  character.  Every  man,  to  have  success,  must  have  the  power  of 
di.scrimination.  He  must  be  able  to  judge  in  other  than  straight 
lines.  In  making  out  our  courses  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  by 
pulling  in  a  Utile  of  almost  everything.  Mind  is  developed  by  its 
constant  application  on  a  few  subjects.  The  Germans  educate  along* 
few  lines,  which  Ihey  have  found  lo  be  productive  of  great  educaJ^ 
mal  developing  results.  If  we  should  do  this,  our  young  graduateil 
would  know  at  least  a  little  about  something.  The  progress  of  ihl 
next  twenty-live  years  will  be  made  along  these  lines. —  Dr.  C.  KM 
Adams,  ex- President  Cornell  University. 


Thk  young  teacher  is  often  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  muf 

iUltivate  the  imagination  of  children.      It  is  so  easy  to  switch  off  OlJI 

■  Prevaricating  track  that  she  hesitates  about  engineering  on  the 

lagination  line.     Nine  times  out  of  ten  she  hesitates  and  is  lost. 

E  Memory  line  is  the  one  over  which  she  came,  and  she  decides  lo 

ly  that  good  old  route. — Ai.i.iE  M.    FEI.ICEB,  San  J 

Normal  School. 
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History  of  Education  in  California. 


Bibliographical  Outlines  of  a  Series  of  Lectltres  Givkx  by 
Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  at  Stanford  University. 

I. — The  Mission  Schools. 

1.  Bancroft,  H.  H.     History   of  California,  Vol.   I,   chap,  xxriii: 

Vol.  II,  chap,  ix;  Vol.  Ill,  chap,  iv:  Vol.  IV,  chap.  viii. 

2.  Doyle,  John  T.    Missions  of  Alta  California.    Centur>'  Magazine, 

January,  1891. 

3.  Doyle,  John  T.     The  Pious  Fund  of  California. 

4.  Hittell,  J.  S.     History  of  San  Francisco,  Vol.  I,  p.  596;  Vol.  II.  ; 

P-  97- 

5.  Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.     Father  Junipero  and  his  work.     Century 

Magazine,  May  and  June,  1883. 

6.  Powers,  Laura  Bride.     Story  of  the  old  missions. 

7.  Powers,  Laura  Bride.     The  missions  of  California.      California 

Magazine,  July,  1893. 

8.  Shinu,    Charles  H.     Spanish-Californian  schools.      Educational 

Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  30. 

9.  Soule,  Frank;  Gihon,  John  H.,  and  Nesbit,  James.     The  annals 

of  San  Francisco,  part  I,  chap.  iv. 

10.  Vallejo,  Guadaloupe.     Ranch  and   mission  days  in   California. 

Century  Magazine,  December,  1890. 

11.  Victor,  Frances  Fuller.     Studies   in    California   missions.     The 

Californian,  May,  June  and  July,  18S2. 

II. — Pioneer  Schools. 

1.  Bancroft,  H.  H.     History  of  California,  Vol.  V,  p.  656. 

2.  Hittell,  J.  S.     History  of  San  Francisco,  V^ol.  II,  p.  294. 
Pelton,  J.  C.     The  first  public  school   in   California.     Overland 

Monthly,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  399. 

4.  Pelton,  J.  C.     Poems  and  prose.  Vol.  I,  p.  199. 

5.  Shinn,  Charles  H.    The  SpanishCalifornian  schools.    Educational 

Review,  Vol.  VI,  p.  30. 

6.  Soule,  Frank;  Gihon,  John  H.,  and  Nesbit,  James.     The  annals 

of  San  Francisco,  Part  II,  chap.  iv. 
.    Swett,  John.     History  of  the  public  school  system  in  California, 
p.  12. 
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III. — FolNDATION    OF    THE    FsEE    SUHOOl.   SVSTEM. 

&,uuual  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Cali- 
fornia.    5th  to  -Ih  and  lotb  to  13th.     [856  to  1863. 

Biennial  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Cal- 
ifornia,     ist  10  15th.      1864  to  1S93. 

Common  schools  in  California  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,  Vol,  XXIV.  p.  2^0. 

Kellogg,  Martin.  Educational  progress.  In  "Riverside  Addres- 
ses," p.  3, 

Kiddle  and  Schcni.    Cyclopsedia  of*  Education.     Article  "Califor- 

Public  instruction  in  California.     Barnard's  American  Journal  of 

Kducation,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  625. 
Swett,  John.      History  of  the  public  school  system  in  California, 

p.  y. 
School  laws  of  California,  ihjS,  18(14,  iS66,  1876,  1878,  1880,  18S9 

and  1893, 


IV.- 


-Development  of  the  Pi.bi.ic  Schoi 
(a).     Elementary. 


Annual  reports  of  the  superinlendenl  of  public  instruction  of  Cal- 
ifornia,    ith  to  7th  and  loth  to  i^lh,     1856  lo  1863. 

Biennial    reports  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
California.     1st  <o  15th.     1864  to  1892. 

Brooks,  Elisha.     My  hchool  day.s.     Pacific  School  Journal,  June, 
1877.  p.  no. 

Compulsory  education,      California  Teacher.   April,    1872,   and 
May,  1874. 

Educational  matters  in  the  Southern  counties.    California  Teacher. 
May  1865,  p   269. 

Fisher.  Philip  M.     California  and  her  schools,     New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  July  3,  1890 
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Three  Corporal  Punishment  Stories. 


BY    C.    M.  •I)R.\KK. 


THK    FIRST    \VHIPPIN(;. 

It  was  a  settlement  of  Irish  Catholics,  and  I  had  been  told  many 
a  time  that  I  must  whip  the  children  or  I  could  not  get  along  with 
them.  I  had  taught  school  for  five  years,  and  had  not  yet  whipped  a 
child,  but  if  they  really  wanted  their  children  whipped,  why  not  try 
the  experiment,  and  see  what  effect  it  would  have.  So  I  told  the 
pupils,  when  a  complaint  had  been  brought  to  me  that  some  of  them 
were  throwing  stones  at  the  others  during  recess,  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly whip  the  next  boy  who  was  guilty  of  such  an  act. 

That  noon,  in  came  a  boy,  saying,  **  Patsy  Ryan  has  been  throw- 
ing stones  at  me  !  '* 

"You  tell  Patsy  Ryan  to  come  in  here,"  said  I,  somewhat  sur- 
pri.sed  that  my  commands  had  been  disregarded  so  soon,  for  the  boys 
had  been  very  biddable  heretofore. 
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In  came  ihe  ten-year-old  Patsy,  who  was  qiiJle  a  favorite  of  mine. 
He  looked  confused,  and  not  at  all  like  the  daring  little  scamp  I  knew 
him  to  be.      I  looked  at  him  very  sternly. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  I  would  do  to  the  boy  who  threw 
any  stones  after  this  morning.  Palsy  ?  " 

"Von  said  you  would  lick  him,  sir."  said  Patsy,  exploring  a 
crack  in  the  floor  with  the  nail  of  one  big  toe. 

'"  Very  well.  Bring  me  in  two  good  switches,  and  we  will  see 
whether  they  will  teach  you  better  how  to  obey  me.  Get  good  strong 
ones.  Patsy." 

They  were  not  such  extra  ones,  but  Palsy  danced  and  yelled  as 
though  he  was  being  murdered,  as  I  gave  him  a  first-class  whippiag. 
Wheu  I  thought  he  was  properly  punished,  I  asked  Palsy  if  he  intended 
to  obey  me.  and  refrain  from  throwing  any  more  stones  while  at  school, 
and  he  t^obbed  and  promised  implicit  obedience.  Then  I  told  him  to 
go  back  to  his  play. 

■'  Did  he  hurt  much,  Patsy  ? "   I  heard  another  boy  inquiring, 

"  Not  so  very  much,"  said  Patsy,  who  had  speedily  recovered  his 
composure  as  the  school-room  door  closed  behind  him. 

' '  What  for  did  you  yell  so.  then  ? ' '  was  the  next  foolish  question. 

Right  tlirougb  the  closed  door  I  felt  the  look  of  utter  disgust  on 
Patsy's  face  as  he  scornfully  answered.  "  Don"t  you  know  that  they 
will  lay  it  on  lighter  and  stop  ever  so  much  quicker  if  they  think  they 
are  just  about  killing  you  !  " 

While  we  were  going  home  from  school  that  evening.  Patsy  took 
my  hand  and  said,  "  I  am  not  mad  at  you.  teacher.  " 

"Why  should  you  be?"  was  my  dignified  answer,  as  I  pressed 
the  little  hand  to  let  him  know  that  I  had  nothing  laid  up  against 
Patsy.     "  It  was  for  your  own  good  I  whipped  you,  Patsy." 

The  boy  looked  roguish,  as  I  enlarged  upon  the  pain  it  cost  rae 
to  whip  him,  and  I  said  that  I  had  never  whipped  a  boy  before,  and  I 
hoped  I  never  would  need  to  whip  another  one. 

"You  told  nie  j-ou  had  never  whipped  any  boys,"  said  Patsy. 
"Say,  teacher,  I  did  not  throw  that  stone  this  noon  ]" 

■  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so,  and  I  would  not  have  whipped 
you  V  Patsy  withdrew  his  hand  from  mine  and  got  at  a  safe  distance 
for  instant  flight,  and  then  said:  "/ just  wanted  to  see  how  k*ri  jiom 
would  whip  !  " 
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INSTEAD  OF   A   WHIPPING. 

*'  Do  you  ever  whip  boys  ?  *'  said  Charlie  to  me  as  we  were  goiil 

liome  from  school  one  evening. 

*'  I  don*t  know  that  I  like  to  whip  boys,*'  was  my  evasive  reply. 

"  Then  what  do  you  do  with  boys  when  they  are  bad  ?  "  persisted 
the  lad. 

*^  Oh  !  I  just  look  at  them,  and  they  cry  and  promise  me  they  wiU 
not  be  bad  that  way  again,  and  then  I  let  them  go,"  ^vas  my  answer. 

Catching  me  by  the  arms,  he  drew  himself  up  before  me,  and  wilk 
face  full  of  mischief  cried,  *'  Look  at  me  now,  and  make  me  cry  !*' 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  neighbors  with  your  crying  just 
now/*  was  my  tranquil  reply.  As  the  nearest  neighbors  lived  a  mile 
awa5'  from  where  we  were,  that  did  not  satisfy  the  twelve -year-old. 

'*  I  should  just  love  to  have  you  make  me  cry,*'  said  he,  slipping 
liis  hand  confidingly  in  mine.  I  tighten  my  grasp  so  that  he  cries  out 
in  dismay,  **  Not  that  way;  by  looking  at  me,  I  meau  !  *' 

''Wait  until  you  are  bad,*'  I  said. 

And  we  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  The  very  next  day  a  paper 
wad  was  snapped  from  the  thoughtless  fingers  across  the  room,  jost 
missing  a  boy  on  the  other  side.  Instead  of  reproving  Charlie  for  not 
liittittg  his  mark,  as  I  might  have  done  at  some  other  time,  I  walked 
over  to  the  lad,  laid  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  putting  the  other 
under  his  chin,  I  turned  his  face  to  mine,  and  looked  him  sternly  in 
thee^'es.  He  looked  down,  and  the  red  and  white  chased  each  other 
in  rapid  succession  over  the  tell-tale  face.  He  tried  to  smile,  but  it 
was  a  dismal  failure.  He  knew  every  other  pupil  in  the  room  was 
waiciiing  us.  I  kept  looking  at  him  for  a  full  minute.  One  word 
would  have  relieved  the  tension,  but  I  spoke  it  not.  I  still  gazed 
sternly  at  the  boy.  A  few  silent  tears  rolled  down  the  flushed  cheeks. 
I  turned  and  went  back  to  my  desk.  Charlie  put  his  arms  upon  his 
desk,  and  buried  his  face  between  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  time  for  recess,  and  I  rang  the  bell  to  let 
tlie  children  march  out.  As  Charlie  passed  by  me,  I  reached  out  my 
tiaad  and  drew  him  to  my  side.  We  were  alone,  and  I  seated  myself 
in  my  chair,  and  put  my  arms  around  the  sobbing  boy.  He  laid  his 
vret  cheek  against  mine,  and  whispered  softly,  **  I'll  nev^er  throw  an- 
other one.*' 

But  we  are  never  willing  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  and  as  we 
were  walking  home  from  school,  I  said  in  an  indifferent  way,  "It  is 
fiiuch  better  to  look  at  a  boy  than  to  whip  him.*' 
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WE    WERE   SATISFIED. 


I  And  then  Charlie  pulled  his  hand  out  of  mine,  and  doubling  up 

w    his  fist,  struck  me  three  or  four  limes  upon  the  muscles  of  ray  arm. 

Pt  is  an  old  trick  of  his.     Said  he.  "  I'd  rather  whip  him." 

^  I  had  begun  to  thiulc  it  was  time  for  me  to  interfere.     The  other 

j^  boys  had  been  teasing  Juan  from  the  first  day  he  came  to  school,  and 
Juan  had  not  resisted,  for  the  Spanish  lads  of  California  seldom  quar- 
,  rel  as  their  lighler  colored  brothers  do.  Hut  one  noon,  when  forbear- 
1^  aiice  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  Juan  turned  on  one  of  the  worst  of  his 
J  tormentors  and  gave  him  a  satisfactor>'  pounding,  which  1  concluded 
ft  was  not  wise  for  nie  to  see,  for  il  boys  are  to  learn  self-government, 
7  they  must  settle  many  a  fuss  among  themselves,  without  coming  to 
the  teacher. 

fiut  there  was  one  other  spectator  that  X  did  not  know  about.  He 
was  one  of  the  school  trustees,  Mr.  More,  who  was  married  to  a  Span- 
ish woman,  and  was  over-sensitive  about  the  way  the  Spanish  were 
treated  by  most  of  the  "Americans,"  as  they  called  them.  I  beard  a 
step  in  the  ball,  and  in  came  Mr.  More,  red  and  wrathy,  and  he  in- 
quired if  I  had  seen  the  trouble  of  a  few  minutes  before.  I  said  that 
I  had  seen  it  all. 

"  This  thing  must  be  stopped."  said  Mr,  More.    "  The  other  chil- 
dren must  be  made  to  know  that  they  shall  not  abuse  a  boy  because 
he  is  not  so  white  as  they  are.     Call  those  two  hoys  in,  and  settle  the 
matter  right  now.     Gel  your  whip,  and  tend  to  this  matter  at  once." 
"  I  haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  whip  in  my  .schoolroom,  Mr.  More." 
"Then  it  is  time  you  had.     Such  things  must  not  l^e  permitted." 
"  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little,  Mr.  More.     Juan  gave  Davis 
a  whipping  that  he  richly  deserved.     I  think  Juan  is  satisfied,  for  he 
quit  of  his  own  accord." 

Mr.  More  glared  at  me  but  said  noihing.  1  went  on.  "  Davis 
got  one  good  pounding,  and  I  know  very  well  that  he  does  not  wish 
for  me  to  give  him  another  one.  So  he  is  satisfied  to  let  the  matter 
drop.  I  know  the  affair  turued  out  just  as  I  wanted  it  lo,  and  I  am 
contented  with  things  as  they  are.  Justice  has  been  done,  Juan  is 
satisfied,  and  1  do  not  think  he  wants  Davis  whipped  again.  If  he 
does,  he  now  knows  he  is  able  to  do  it  himself.  I  suppose  Davis  is 
satisfied,  or  he  would  have  come  to  uie  about  it.     I  know  ihat   the 
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whipping  Juan  gave  Davis  did  Davis  more  good  than  three  whippings 
that  I  might  have  given  him.*' 

I  waited  for  Mr.  More  to  speak,  but  he  said  nothing. 

**  Now  Juan  is  satisfied,  Davis  is  satisfied,  I  am  satisfied  and  jus- 
tice is  satisfied.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  can  only  say  that  I  regret 
it  but  you  are  in  a  hopeless  minority." 

And  then  the  minority  put  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  went  out  ot 
the  school-room  without  a  word  further.     And  we  were  satisfied. 


History. 


G.  H.  FLETCHKR,  GRASS  VALLEY,  CAL. 


As  an  observer  who  is  practically  outside,  and  surveying  things  as 
from  some  distance,  with  vagueness  of  vision  necessarily  attendant, 
there  is  one  conclusion  I  have  reached  with  regard  to  the  tendency  in 
our  school  methods,  which  I  wish  respectfully  to  submit.    It  is  that  in 
the  march   of  progress  toward  the  ideal   in  methods  of  education  of 
the  young,  History  is  about   to  be   left  behind.     The   subject  above 
all  others,  which  is  calculated  to  lay  the  foundalion  of  that  order  of 
intelligence,  univerally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  to  American 
citizenship,   and  to  membership  in  civil  society  generally,  is  being 
given  over  to   the  Informationists,  that  race  of  wielders  of  the  peda- 
gogical ramrod  who  believe  that  all  teaching  can  be  reduced  to  a  plan 
as   simple   as   that   by  which  an  old-fashioned    muzzle-loader  got  its 
charge  of  powder  and  shot.     It  seems  that  some  of  the  more  advanced 
thinkers,  even  on   these  great  educational   problems,  while  they  have 
insisted  that  reading  should  be  but   an   exercise   by  which   receptive 
fKDwers  of  the  mind  shall  be  cultivated,  and  not  merely  a  learning  of 
the   art   of-tran.«mitting   hieroglyphs   into  movements,  noises  by  the 
throat,  tongue,  lips,  teeth  and  palate;  while  they  have  held  that  arith- 
metic  should   be   an   exercise  to  develop   in  a  child,  even  the  vtxj 
youngest,  a  foundation  upon  which  may  be  built  a  real  and  eflfective 
power  of  independent  reasoning,  and   not  a   mere  collection  of  pit* 
scribed  formularies  for  certain  cases  of  mental  perplexity  or  practiGii 
necessity;  and   while   they  have  maintained    that    writing,  instead  of 
being  but  a  training  in  the  translation  of  vocal  sounds  back  intochtf^ 
acters  alleged  to  be  beautiful,  should  really  be  extended  to  be  an  inlv^ 
duction  to  method  and   form   in  general,  a  foundation  for  the 
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'ETch  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  research  in  any  line,  in  a  lime 
when  all  branches  of  learning  have  too  gjeat  scope  to  be  grasped 
unless  classification  is  resorted  to  —while  these   doctrines   have  been 

,  preached,  and  have  been  successfully  practiced,  it  seems  that  History 
alone  is  just  what  it  used  to  be^a  collection  of  facts  which  somehow 
must  be  crammed  Into  the  pupils'  heads.  This  is  due  entirely.  I  am 
prone  lo  say,  to  neglect.  Perhaps  not  enough  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  History  has  existed,  and  therefore  the  efforts  of  education 
have  been  solely  directed  to  obtaining  recognition  for  their  views  on 
other  subjects:  but  at  any  rate  History  Aas  been  neglected. 

The  result  has  been  that  teachers  have  heeu  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources;  and  of  this  the  result  has  been  mainly  a  relapse  into 
the  pernicious  practices  of  the  Inforniationisls.  A  History  lesson  is 
mostly  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  begun  at  1:45  p.  m.  and  finished  at 
2:30  p.  M  ,  between  which  times  everybody  must  be  got  to  admit 
that  Washington  XiJ  cross  ihe  Deleware,  or  that  the  dale  ol  the  Mis- 

.  souri  Compromise  was  1820,  or  that  Abraham  Lincoln  7i-as  President 
of  the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  enthu- 
siastic teacher  sometimes  resorts  to  some  improved  method  of  ramming 
down  the  charge;  and  this  I  am  led  to  suppose  is  mostly  all  that  is 
accomplished  by  the  topical  method,  so-called.  Where  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  generality  of  this  unfortunate  stale  of  affairs,  the  ex- 
ceptional state  is  not  always  desirable.  One  of  these  cases  deserve 
more  than  passing  notice.  I  refer  to  Ihe  practice  in  many  schools  of 
endeavoring  to  cultivate  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  patriotic  spirit.  Now 
I  would  indeed  he  the  last  one  to  deny  the  propriety  of  this  proceed- 
ing, if  I  could  be  sure  that  in  every  case  the  patriotism  allowed  10  be 
developed  were  to  he  true  patriotism.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  and 
undeniable  that  the  history  of  no  country,  not  excepting  the  United 
States,  has  been  one  grand  progress  in  Ihe  light  of  truth,  it  seems  to 
follow  ihat  not  even  young  Americans  should  be  led  to  think  that 
their  country  has  been  always  right  in  ihe  position  it  has  taken.  The 
days  of  Richelieus  and  Talleyrands  and  Blaines  are  passing,  and  the 
days  of  Gladstones  and  Clevelands  are  coming  on.  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  unjust  war  in  South 
Africa  simply  because  the  English  arms  had  met  with  defeat,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  evidently  does  not  consider  it  neces.sary  to  annex  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  siinply  because  it  can  be  done.  The  opposition  to  the 
views  of  these  two  statesmen,  I  believe,  is  founded  mostly  upon  the  false 
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patriotism  wbich  has  at  least  been  permitted  to  exist  withe 
correction,  and  which  indaed  has  often  been  actively  encouraged. 

But  what  is  the  best  way  to  teach  History?  If  I  could  ausHi 
that  question  readily  myself,  I  would,  but  as  an  unexperienced  hand. 
I  reserve  the  privilege  of  considering  this  paper  as  essentially  an  in- 
quiry, and  the  further  privilege  of  endeavoring  to  answer  the  question 
only  in  general  terms. 

School  work  can  he  said  to  consist  wholly  of  the  adaptation  of 
leans  to  an  end,  as  any  work  can,  of  course;  but  how  often  is  this 
overlooked?  Not  that  the  theory  is  not  recognized,  but  how  many  of 
us  there  are  who  neglect  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  cannot  possibly  be 
sensible  or  reasonable  in  adjusting  means  to  ends  unless  we  know 
clearly  what  the  end  is.  It  is  at  i^ome  risk  of  defeating  what  must 
have  become  stale  in  teachers'  institutes  that  I  remark  here  that  an  edu- 
cation consists  not  in  an  aggregation  of  assorted  facts,  but  in  a  state  of 
mind  such  that  the  potentialities  of  the  person  are  numerous  and 
diverse.     A  man,  young  or  old.  is  only  educated  when  his  power  of 

I  making  use  of  facts  has  been  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
finds  himself  in  command  of  resources,  whatever  be  his  lot  in  life — 
leading  a  great  nation  or  digging  potatoes.  This  kind  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  this  alone,  is  what  we  can  call  a  "practical  "  education.  In- 
■truction  in  the  art  of  digging  potatoes,  which  leaves  out  of  account 
the  fundamental  prini^ipie  at  the  battom  of  all  digging  and  of  all 
potatoes,  is  no  part  of  an  education,  and  likewise  instruction,  in  the 
«rl  of  dividing  one  number  by  another,  is  thrown  away  unless  the  ap- 
plication of  this  art  is  clearly  shown  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
pupil  to  advise  with  himself  iu  after  life  as  to  choice  of  method  be- 
tween division  and  eating  breakfast.  Let  him  see  what  be  divides, 
rather  than  to  let  someone  else  do  it  while  he  is  engaged  iu  dining. 

How  is  History  taught  so  as  to  develop  the  mind?  Does  it  fall 
in  with  the  general  design  of  education  ?  What  possible,  practical 
value  can  attach  to  a  mere  remembrance  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
without  any  idea  ot  the  moral  and  political  lessons  suggested  by  it, 
or  the  causes  which  led  to  ii.  or  of  the  mental  process  by  which  Jef- 
ferson was  thought  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  it  ? 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  History  can  be  made  the 
ground  work  of  successful  education.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
look  at  what  History  really  is,  will  show  what  possibilities  thenf  are 


Now  History  is  above  all   things  what  ; 


one  has  named  a 
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causal  nexus,  a  web  of  cause  aud  effect, ^a  web  made  of  threads  very 
intimately  and  intricately  interconnected  perhaps,  but  not  so  that  the 
more  desirable  threads  may  not  be  followed  down  to  the  prime  cause. 

If  this  is  true,  why  cannot  it  be  made  profitable  in  the  class-room  ? 
For  my  part  I  never  see  a  case  of  the  play  of  cause  and  effect  in  any 
subject  but  I  regard  it  as  a  prize,  seize  it  and  show  it  up  to  the  class. 
This  course  seems  to  me  calculated  to  improve  the  child,  and  as  to  the 
question  whether  it  can  be  made  to  show  up  in  the  examination,  why 
I  prefer  to  worry  about  that  when  the  examination  is  on.  Opportuni- 
ties are  abundant  in  History,  surely.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  gen- 
eral truth  that  every  fact  of  History  has  its  cause  in  some  psychologi- 
cal fact,  and  is  occasioned  by  other  facts,  material  or  psychological, 
which  may  become  known.  Why  not  take  one  thing  after  another 
and  trace  it  up  to  its  source  in  the  mind,  either  of  one  person  or  of  a 
great  collection  of  persons,  a  population;  giving  along  the  way  the 
causes  or  occasion  of  the  deflection  of  the  force  at  work.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  quite  a  possible  kind  of  class-room  work.  It  by  no  means 
implies  a  tedious  or  time-con.suming  tahk.  Teachers  will  find,  I  think, 
a  surprising  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  very  young  children.  One 
or  two  simple  illustrations  will  do,  I  think,  to  show  what  I  am  trying 
to  suggest.  Suppose  the  cla.ss  to  be  reciting  upon  the  period  which 
just  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Much  is  said  in  some 
histories  about  the  great  paper-money  trouble.  Now  can  the  class  be 
brought  to  see  what  a  paper  money  trouble  is  ? 

Question.  Harry,  what  were  the  Know  Ye  difficulties  in  Rhode 
Island  ?  Answer.  They  were  the  troubles  about  paper  money. 
Some  people  didn't  want  paper  money  and  some  did,  and  there  was 
great  trouble  about  it.  Q.  What  did  they  waul  paper  money  for? 
A.  To  pay  their  debts, — tbey  didn't  have  enough  money  of  any 
other  kind.  Q.  Why  did  other  people  object.'  A.  Because  the 
mouey  suuk  in  value.  Q.  Would  that  make  much  trouble?  A, 
Yes.     Q.     How? 

And  .so  it  proceeds.  Harry,  with  the  assistance  of  his  class  mates 
and,  of  course,  of  the  teacher,  develops  that  when  mouey  isn't  worth 
much,  people  that  have  things  to  sell  will  raise  piices,  then  the  buy- 
ers get  mad,  and  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  they  made  laws  compel- 
ling people  to  take  the  cheap  money  v'  ~ice  of 
I  ttomniodities,  with  the  inevitable  res 

As  another  example,  a  class  m 
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two  Senators  from  each  State  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  something 
like  the  following  way : 

"  Willie,  is  the  United  States  as  great  a  nation  as  China?  Yes. 
Which  has  the  greater  population  ?  China.  Is  Chili  as  great  a  nation 
as  France  ?  No.  Which  has  the  greater  population,  Chili  or  France? 
France.  Now,  if  the  United  States,  Chili,  France  and  China  were  all 
to  send  men  to  some  kind  of  a  meeting' to  settle  some  question,  do  you 
think  the  United  States  would  want  China  to  have  more  to  say  than 
the  United  States?  No.  Would  Chili  want  the  United  States  or 
France  to  have  more  to  say  than  Chili  ?  No.  Now  suppose  it  had 
been  agreed  that  Chili,  China,  France  and  the  United  States  were  all 
to  have  votes  in  the  meeting  according  to  their  population,  who  would 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  ?  China.  Who  next  ?  United 
States.     Who  next?     France.     Who  next  ?     Chili.*' 

Now  is  the  time,  of  course,  for  the  teacher  to  take,  the  floor  and 
explain  why  the  small  State  would  have  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  leads  up  to  an  explanation  of  the  fundamental  legal  con- 
ception of  the  United  States  Constitution,  that  the  States  have  all  the 
powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States,  or  not  expressly  renounced, 
which  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  the  original  separate  sovereignty  of 
each  of  the  colonies  when  they  were  free  from  the  mother  country. 

What  is  developed  in  these  two  examples,  I  think,  leads  to  great 
things.  The  first  one  might  help  to  make  a  good  citizen  whose  head 
is  free  from  financial  fallacies,  and  the  .second  will  help  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  international  relation. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  it,  however.  Every  fact  of  History  should 
be  considered  beside  an  effect  of  which  the  cause  is  to  be  found,  a 
cause  of  which  the  effect  is  to  be  discovered  and  measured. 

No  better  example  of  this  could  be  chosen  than  the  one  above 
mentioned,  the  Louisiana  purchase  by  Jefferson.  I  firmly  believe  that 
with  little  effort  young  minds  can  be  brought  to  see  what  an  immense 
addition  this  act  made  to  the  political  possibilities  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  and  a  member  of  the  international  world.  It  can  best  be 
done,  perhaps,  by  imagining  what  would  have  been  our  national  exist- 
ence otherwise.  It  can  also  be  made  to  introduce  a  talk  on  such 
things  as  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  manifest  destiny,  etc. 

None  of  this  work  is  too  advanced  for  the  grammar  schools,  I  be- 
ieve,  and  yet  it  leads  to  the  most  advanced  results  of  historians,  and 
above  all  it  gives  a  live,  practical  interest  to  History,  and  is  actually 
likely  to  set  young  brains  to  thinking. 
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for  a  natior    ::<>' 


Tfae  teacher  should  not  kx^  vhar  sooe 
real  genitis  per  oentnrv  is  ezceediogly  gcKK,  i 

forget  that  many  a  genins  has  been  started  froz:  =«c-:cD.:gn-^  o:  :i:5 
kind. — vague,  half-fonsed  opinioos. — aai  :hat  :ha:  see-i-ib'^-'-'  —av 
sotne  day  be  planted  in  his  or  her  o»n  schocl-ricz: 


-.-  i  :   :re->-^r.^:. 


That  llatheaatlca:  Q-erj. 

Id  reply  to  the  nrat'istnatical  que-  :,:  i  iirre-'--  -e-*  -  •-*  '• 'v 
JoL'KXAL,  we  have  received  the  fbllowi-e 

^?/r:  Editor :   In  the  July  nnaber  of  y cur  _' :  -  :- 
ent  proposes  the  following  qncry  arc  i'.Iu^irat:  .r.? 

••  Why  annex  ciphers  to  the  n.:n:eri::r  of  i  :ra; 
oommon  fraction  to  a  decimal,  insieai  of  :  s.  2  -    5  >    ::  i-y  r.^-.-.re  .  : 
the  numerical  alphabet?    To- wit : 

«•  ^  with  two  ciphers  annexed  to  the  iiumerator  equals  -  .- 

'*^'  with  two  I's  annexed  to  the  numerator  ecua'.a  '--  -    -c 

**ii  with  two  2*5  annexed  to  the  numerator  e»:.:als    "       -^      etc 

Xow,  aside  firom  any  mathematical  trap  which  may  ijt  >-.:s:tc:e': 
to  lurk  beneath  these  cnncing  devices,  for  the  sake  of  the  rtr  ■::at:o:: 
of  mathematics  as  an  rxa^  science,  some  c:itic:sa>  woul.:  <cer;  to  'r»e 

in  order. 

First,  your  correspondent  says  : 

"34  with  two  ciphers  annexed  II*  the  numerator  equal>   '/  -   .  7  ^ 

This  is  not  true.  If  he  had  saii  :  -^  with  two  ciphers  annexed 
to  the  numerator  and  dizided  by  /  equals  ^ ^^  .75.  the  statement 
-would  have  been  correct. 

So  ^i  with  two  I's  annexed  to  the  numerator  does  not  equal  \"" 

"but  ^^,  and  \i  with  two  2*.s  annexed  to  the  numerator  does  not  equal 
^•"  but  ^"-.     The  same  is  true  of  the  other  examples. 

Second.  Putting  ^  -^.75-  or  ;-  75.  simply  ignores  the  arith- 
metical notation,  or  falsifies  the  symbol  of  equality. 

Third.  Coupling  two  of  these  equations  by  the  axiom  that  things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  we  have  ^''^  -•  ^, 
which  pushes  incorrectness  into  absurdity. 

In  reducing  a  common  fraction  to  a  dcoiinal.  the  metboil  of  annex- 
ing ciphers  to  the  numerator  and  dividing  by  the  denominator  has 
been  adopted  (like  many  another  mathematical  process^  simply  for  its 
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convenience.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  involved  in 
reducing  a  fraction  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  any  proposed  de- 
nominator. 

If  we  wish  to  reduce  ^  to  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  denomi- 
nator shall  be  12,  we  have  only  to  multiply  both  terms  of  ^4  by  such 
a  number  as  will  make  its  denominator  12,  which  of  course  is-^;  thus 

.  /    12  • 

the  fraction  required. 

If  we  wish  to  reduce  ^i  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  shall  be 

some  power  of  10,  as  100,  we  multiply  both  terms  by  '-^;   thus  : 

A  ''"   4   ^  ^5. 

A       V    ^^^  XOO' 

Adopting  the  decimal  notation  (which  is  nothing  else  than  divid- 
ing by  the  denominator  100)  we  have  .75. 

Let  us  see  how  nearly  the  common  process  coincides  with  this. 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  f4  ^Y  io<^.  we  have  ^ .     Dividing  both 

terms  by  4,  we  have  -^^,  or  .75. 

Annexing  decimal  ciphers  to  the  numerator,  thus  ^^,  is  simply 
adopting  the  decimal  notation  in  advance,  that  is,  canceling  the  de- 
nominator 100;. thus,  ^  --  ^  =  ^—  --  .75. 

Now,  while  it  is  not  true  (and  never  can  be)  that  li  =  ^^  =  .75, 
or  that  }i  =  ^  =^-  .75,  it  is  very  easy  to  change  ^4  >nto  .75  by  carry- 
ing it  through  this  (or  any  other)  roundabout  process.  We  have  only 
to  diminish  the  result  by  just  what  we  have  added  in  the  operation, 
thus  :    ^4  by  annexing  .11  to  the  numerator  equals  ^^. 

^  =  .0234 
Subtracting  ^i  =  .75. 
So  ^4  by  annexing  .22  to  the  numerator  equals  ^, 

'f  ^--  .8o>.i 

Subtracting  ^  =  .75 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  examples.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
caught  the  idea  which  your  correspondent  wished  to  elicit,  but  these 
observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  communication. 

E.  M.  MuRCH,  Eby^.Cal. 
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Dear  Sir:   Following  is  the  explanation  asked  for  by  W.  H.  Ma-   ' 
son  in  the  July  Journal  : 

%  indicates  that  3  is  to  be  divided  by  4.     3,  as  it  is,  will  not  con- 
tain 4,     We  will  change  3  to  lotlis.  and  have  -^  which,  divided  by  4. 
is  -^  and  -^  remaining.     Changing  '—  to  looths,  we  have  ^  which,   1 
divided  by  4,  is  ~.     We  do  not  annex  the 


4)3:00 

ciphers.     They  go  there  themselves,  because  they  belong   there. 
gave  the  question  and  explanation  to  a  class  in  fractions,  and  every  t 
member  understood  it  thoroughly.    I  cannot  see  that  --^  and  the  other 
examples  Mr.  Mason  gives  =  .75,  and   I   do  not  think  that  I's.  2 
I  and  9,  or  any  other  number  except  o  can  be  annexed  to  change  a  j 
traction  to  a  decimal.  Frances  Bkothertun. 

San  Juan.  San  Benito  Co.,  Cal. 


[Report  of  C 


Rules  for  Teaching  Reading. 

■e  of  Division  M,  TraiuioK  Class,  Cook  County  Normal  School.]   1 


Principle  I.  Teaching  reading  is  presenting  conditions  for  the  j 
most  economic  acts  of  association. 

Rule  I.  Select  an  educative  subject  which  will  readily  interest  j 
the  child. 

a.  The  child  is  interested  in  many  things  when  he  enters  school, 
all  of  which  are  embraced  in  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics, 
chemistry,  meteorology,  botany,  /oiilogy,  anthropology,  ethnology, 
and  history.     Select  reading  lessons  from  these  subjects. 

b.  Let  one  subject  be  the  outgrowth  of  another  and  adapted  to  \ 
the  season  of  the  year. 

f.     Cultivate  a  lest  for  the  Ijesl  reading  by  gi" 
beat  that  is  adapted  to  bis  mind. 

Principle  II.     The  most  economic  acts 
when  the  intere.st  is  most  intense. 

Rule  II.     Present  the  conditioos  l" 
be  intensely  interested. 
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convenience.     The  i 
reducing  a  fraction  tr 
nominator. 

I  f  we  wish  to  re 
nator  shall  be  12,  we 
a  number  as  will  maV 


jyifaions  can  be  presented  only  as  one  : 

ji'lr  cfaiM  will  serve  as  an  index  of  his  :z: 
two  activities  immediately   succeei 
gicsence  of  one  ever  after  tends  to  rerj 


the  fraction  required. 
If  we  wish  to  reii. 

some  power  of  10,  as  . 


-jno  interested,  and  the  thoughts    dc=:2=i  2 
-joait  the  written  word. 
Bsa'ac  written  beautifully  and  rapidly. 

30t  be  given  for  the  spelling,  bu:  rhs:  the 
^^jf  rirword  as  a  whole. 

of  association  are  continued  by  the  mak- 


Adopting  the  deci 
ing  by  I  he  denominat< 
Let   us  see  how 

Multiplying  both  ten 

terms  by  4.  we  have  - 

Annexing  decima 
adopting  the  decimal 
nominator  looj.thus, 

Now.  while  it  is  1 

or  that  '4  --  ~    ■--   .7 

ing  it  through  this  (or 
to  diminish  the  result  ' 
thus  :     4  by  annexing 


4 
.1 1 


Subtracting  -^4  =^  . 
So  :*4  by  annexini' 


4  " 

.22 


SuV)lracting  -*4  --  . 

The  same  is  true 
caught  the  idea  which 
observations  have  l)€en 


.-^cftSd  is  still  intent  upon  the  thought,  let 

..  ji'Mkiag  the  word  will  enhance  the  thought. 
with  a  desire  to  express  thought,  he 
of  writing  the  words. 
^AboU  never  be  allowed  to  re'inain  before 
.^^and  the  correct  form  given. 
.;  express  thought  in  them.selves  should  be 
.  in  aeotences. 

his  thought  in  written  sentences. 


iersmding  the  word  will  be  his  ability  to 

association  are  intensified  by  oral  read- 

ritteil  by  the  children  be  read  orally 

cc        \\  the  writing  and  precede  the 


)' 


M 


lot  be  allowed  to  read  orally, 
en  he  will  be  master  of  die 


I  i 
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a  stones  and  make  tUastrations  on  the  blackboard  which  will  illus- 
le  point  in  the  lesson. 

A  few  days  ago  my  language  class,  which  is  six  in  number,  and 
ranges  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  were  studying  ram/>ari'sou  of  adjec- 
lives.  For  the  first  lesson  I  gave  them  the  rule  for  the  regnlar  com- 
parison of  adjectives,  with  five  or  six  words  of  different  degrees  to 
underline. 

As  I  have  a  great  many  classes,  I  did  not  have  the  time  that  day 
to  explain  the  next  day's  lesson,  as  should  be  done.  The  restilt  was 
that  on  the  following  day  only  one  of  the  three  present  could  give  the 
rule. 

I  then  went  to  the  board,  drew  an  outline  of  a  hill,  divided  it 
into  sections,  and  represented  a  boy  as  jiist  starting  up  the  hill  with 
his  sled.  1  let  them  choose  a  name  for  the  sled,  which  was  in  one 
case  small.  I  wrote  small  on  the  sled,  drew  one  line  under  it,  and  on 
the  same  level  wrote  positive.  I  repeated  the  same  picture  twice  with 
a  change  of  names  and  a  number  of  underlines  to  suit  the  different 
positions. 

At  the  change  of  names  I  had  them  refer  to  the  rule  and  give  me 
the  different  endings.  The  same  course  is  pursued  with  adjectives 
which  form  their  degrees  irregularly  quite  as  easily. 

I  found  at  the  end  of  this  lesson  tliey  could  very  nearly  say  the 
rule,  and  at  their  next  lesson  were  able  to  repeat  it  word  for  word,  to 
give  the  storj'  and  underline  the  ten  or  twelve  words  of  the  lesson 
with  scarcely  a  mistake. — M.  L.   W.  in  School  Journal. 


I 


I  and 


The  leading  features  of  Herbart's  pedagogy  may  be  condensed  into  I 
following  statements : 

Oneatm,  viz. :  strong  character.     Two  auxiliary  sciences:   ethical 
and  psychology. 

Three  chief  divisions:  Instruction  (including,  i,  the  choice;  a, 
the  arrangement;  3,  the  correlation  of  subjects;  4,  the  formal  steps  in 
leaching  f,  discipline,  and  macagenient. 

Four  "formal  steps:"  i,  preparation  and  presentation;  2,  coni- 
larison;  3,  generalization:  4.  application. 

Five  practical  ideas  flo  be  developed  with  relation  to  the  child's  j 
inner  freedom,  conml-  teness,  good  will,  rights,  equity. 

"isl  three  concerning  the  world  of  objects  i 
■■-  concerning  relations  to  others: — the 
tlietic,  the  sympathetic,  the  social, 
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^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIOK 
AND  TRUSTEES.  "      ~  ~ 


^ 


Some  Ciiticisms. 


A  special  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Protective  Association  of 
ramento,  to  which  was  referred  certain  local  topics  to  be  investi- 
gated and  reported  upon, ^notably  the  public  schools, ^ made  that 
report  recently  to  the  Association.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  itias- 
much  as  the  criticisms  on  the  schools  have  in  many  respects  a  general 
iplication,  and  as  some  good  suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  report. 
le  publish  that  portion  of  it  which  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Presidi^Hl  and  (itntletnen  of  the  Cili-:fHs'  ProtecUve  Assoriation  - 
'our  committee,  appointed  to  consider  education  iu  its  relation  to  pat- 
itism  and  the  public  welfare,  respectfully  reports  as  follows  : 

The  perpetuity  of  popular  government  in  America  depends  wboUy 

tie  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.      Foes  from  without  we 

;d  not  fear,  but  on  the  very  day  commemorating  the  last  aoniver- 

iry  of  the  Republic,  vice,    ignorance  and  disloyalty,  the  foes  from 

within,  annulled  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Nation,  of  the  State 

and  of  the  municipality,  and  established  in  Sacramento  a  tyranny  more 

.destructive    to  human  interests    than  any  that  ever    before   existed. 

iccess  in  such  a  revolution  meant  not   the  staying  of  the  wheels  of 

igress.  but  their  reversal  over  yxm  years  of  darkness  and  of  miserj'. 

lur  public  school.s,  in  many  respects  justly  the  pride  of  every  Ameri- 

were  established  largely  for  the  diffusion  of  the  civic  virtues. 

^ave  they  discharged  their  function?  is  a  question  that  must  occur 

every  thoughlfiil  citi/.en. 

THE   SVSTEM    OF    EDIX.VTION.  H 

We  have  in  California  a  system  of  education  said  to  be  one  of  th^l 
■  no.st  complete  and  perfect  in  the  world,  which  is  nowhere  more  per- 
I  fcctly   exemplified  than    in    Sacramento   ilself— an   unbroken    systtm 
extending  from  the  alphabet  of  the  primary  grade  to  the  most  r 
dile  studies  of  the  highest  degrees  conferred  by  the  Stale  Universit| 
Assuming  that,  in  its  entirety,  this  course  of  study,  covering  a  \ 
of  seventeen  years,  fits  the  student  in  the  most  economical  and  thf 
jpugh  manner  for  ihe  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  then  from  the  i 


tage-poini  of  the  University  graduate,  it  may  he  pronounced  a  perfect 
system.  That  our  public  schools  are  excellent  feeders  to  the  Ifuiver- 
sity  cannot  be  denied.  Every  step,  Irom  the  primary  grade  onward, 
points  to  the  University,  and  the  highest  praise  ever  bestowed  ou  our 
High  School  is  the  undisputed  and  indisputable  fact  that  it  prepares  its 
pupils  for  the  University.  But  your  committee  submits  that  prepara- 
tion for  the  High  School,  or  preparation  for  the  University  even,  is  one 
thing,  and  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  quite  another, 
and  it  is  just  this  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  which  it  is 
positively  incumbent  on  our  public  schools  to  impart.  This  is  their 
reason,  and,  in  strict  equity  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  land,  their  only 
reason  for  existence.  If  they  fail  in  this  they  fail  in  their  fuudameutal 
purpose. 

TH.VT    UNIVERSITY    (JfRttTlON. 

Let  US  throw  the  light  of  statistics  ou  the  assumption  that  the 
real  function  of  our  public  schools  is  the  preparation  of  its  pupils  for 
the  University.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  informs  your 
committee  that  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  primary  grade  qTI 
the  public  schools  during  the  month  of  July  was  46s,  and  that  the. 
number  of  graduates  from  the  High  School  was  23;  ('.  c,  that,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  i  in  20  of  the  primary  .scholars  graduates  from  the 
High  School.  What  ratio  of  the  High  School  graduates  takes  or  even 
enters  a  University  course,  your  committee  was  unable  to  learn  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy;  but,  judging  from  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable, this  ratio  does  not  exceed  i  to  5.  Of  the  primary  students, 
therefore,  about  t  in  20  takes  the  High  School  course,  and  about  i  in 
100  takes  a  University  course;  or,  in  other  words,  95  in  100  stop  short 
of  the  High  School,  and  99  in  100  stop  short  of  the  University. 


THE    MAJORITY    CANN' 


'    BE    I 


NOBED. 


I 

I 
I 


Furthermore,  this  1  in  100  who  becomes  a  University  student  has 
either  exceptional  opportunities,  exceptional  ability,  or  exceptional 
ambition,  and  very  often,  if  not  always,  would  reach  the  University 
without  the  connivance  of  the  pulilic  schools.  The  fact.  then,  that 
our  public  schools  prepare  their  students  for  the  University,  and  pre- 
pare them  thoroughly,  even  by  no  means  indicates  that  they  effectu- 
ally subserve  their  true  function;  for  their  true  function  would  seem 
to  l)e  the  preparation  of  the  95  who  do  not  ent^''  'hA  Hi(th  School,  or 
the  99  who  do  not  enter  the  Universit'  varied 

luties  of  citizenship.     If  our  laws  aU(  the 
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majority,  why  should  out  public  schools  constitute  au  excepttoa,  espe- 
cially wheu  the  tnajority  is  so  overwhelming  that  a  ward  politician 
could  not  afford  to  ignore  it  ? 

^  PREPARATION   POK   CITIZENSHIP.  fl 

Our  public  schools,  then,  should  prepare  their  students  not  for  tiMM 
University  but  for  citizenship,  and  this  they  fail  to  do.     Several  catises 
contribute  to  this  failure. 

In  the  first  place  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Our  schools  are  attempting  (o 
do  a  nineteenth  century  business  on  an  eighteenth  century  capital. 
Three-fourths  of  their  graduates  are  thrown  on  the  world  quite  out  of 
joint  with  the  times.  They  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  right 
living,  as  interpreted  hy  physiology  and  hygiene;  they  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  intelligent  citizenship,  as  interpreted  by  civil 
government,  political  economy  and  sociology,  and  yet  to  them  are  to 
be  entrusted  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  free  people. 

Secondly,  the  prevailing  methods  of  education  are  unpsychologi- 
cal.  They  fill  the  mind  with  information  instead  of  knowledge,  and 
repress  instead  of  encouraging  independence  of  thought  and  action. 
They  make  of  the  mind  a  machine  for  the  record  of  other  men's  opin- 
ions rather  than  for  the  elaboration  of  its  own.  Mimicry  and  not  rea- 
son is  the  result. 

Thirdly,  particularly  in  the  High  School,  a  smattering  of  numeroas 
studies  is  imparted,  iustead  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few.  Fonr 
languages  are  taught,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Latin,  not  one  in  ten  of  the  students  who  do  not  subse- 
quently enter  the  University  receives  the  least  benefit  from  the  time 
spent  in  their  study. 

Fourthly,  our  public  school  teachers  are  withdrawn  from  the  oper- 
ation of  that  statutory  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Not  that 
teacher  who  is  most  capable  and  most  desirous  of  inspiring  enthusiasm 
for  virtue  and  for  knowledge,  but  he  who  is  most  skillful  iu  the  use  of 
those  influences  which  prevail  in  American  politics,  is  sure  of  selection 
and  promotion  in  our  public  schools. 

This  subject  your  committee  considers  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  it  therefore  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  thoroughly  investigate  courses  and  methods 
of  study  as  related  to  the  real  purposes  of  our  public  schools,  and  ti 
report  the  results  of  its  labors  to  this  Association. 
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r  public  school  teachers  were  intended  to  be  the  minute  men 
a  man  our  public  schools,  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  Among 
Iheni  there  should  be  none  to  betray  the  principles  they  have  solemiilj- 
undertakeii  to  defend.  The  public  school  teacher  is  a  creature  of  the 
Republic.  Educated  in  our  public  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple, elected  and  paid  by  the  people  to  perform  certain  duties  most  in- 
timately counecled  with  the  very  existence  of  a  free  people,  he  owes 
his  allegiance  lo  the  laws  and  institulious  established  by  the  people. 
When  he  uses  his  influence,  either  openly  or  covertly,  for  the  subver- 
sion of  law  and  order,  he  betrays,  not  only  the  people  whose  servant 
he  is,  but  also  the  mob  which  he  assumes  to  direct  and  instruct. 
Treason,  says  Swift,  begins  iu  the  heart  before  it  appears  in  overt  acts. 
The  sentiments,  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  are  the  materials  in  which 
the  teacher  works,  fashioning  them  as  he  lists,  either  in  the  form  of 
elevated  patriotism  and  of  noble  regard  for  humin  rights  and  human 
duties,  or  in  the  form  of  base  factionisni  contemptuous  of  the  sacred 
mantle  of  the  law  with  which  the  lathers  of  the  Republic  invested 
every  American  citizen.  Rarely  can  a  man  look  back  over  his  school 
life  without  recalling  some  teacher  who  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  his  character  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Such  influences  are  con- 
stantly exerted  in  the  school-room,  and  they  are  certainly  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  knowledge  imparted  there.  The  employment  of 
teachers  who  inculcate  infidelity  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our 
country  is  comparable  to  the  employment  of  army  oflUcers  who  fire 
upon  its  flag.     It  is  suicide. 

Such  infidelity  your  committee  has  reason  to  believe  has  been  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  many  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools,  even 
in  opposition  to  home  influences  and  sentiments.  Your  committee 
therefore  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  to 
which  shall  be  pledged  the  individual  and  collective  support  of  this 
Association  in  the  identification  and  impeachment  of  the  guilty  and 
^b^  prevention  of  future  influences  of  the  kind  in  question. 


ABOUT    COMPULSORY    EDCC; 

Formation   is  far   more  economical    than  reformation,  prevention 
nlry,  i 


than  cure.     In  this 
jccted  to  all  kinds  of  evil 
sistance  iu  the  direct: 


every  other,  many  children  are  sub- 
ifluences,  wb''  *  "  least  re- 

I'ice  and  C 
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are  under  the  observation  of  very  nearly  every  member  of  this  Associ- 
ation. They  are  recruiting  the  vast  army  of  the  idle  and  profligate, 
to  burden  the  tax-payer  and  to  endanger  the  State.  At  an  early  age 
they  abandon  the  public  schools,  lead  a  life  almost  wholly  free  from 
application  and  restraint,  fall  into  vicious  associations,  defy  parental 
authority  and  even  the  laws  of  the  land.  Much  can  be  done  in  these 
cases  by  enforcing  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  now  on  our  Statute' 
books,  and  by  such  other  means  as  will  readily  occur  to  the  observing 
and  reflecting  mind.  Your  committee  recommends  that  a  special  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  report  the 
best  means  of  enforcing  education  in  public  or  other  schools,  and  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  vicious  and  criminal  habits  in  the  young. 

President  W.  J.  Davis,  of  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Education, 
has  published  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  criticisms  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  says  that  while  the  report  contains  some  excellent 
suggestions,  upon  its  face  it  is  apparent  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
it  had  given  but  a  superficial  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  has 
spent  little  if  any  time  in  any  of  the  schools  while  they  were  being 
conducted.  The  answer  to  the  general  charge  that  pupils  leave  the 
schools  with  no  particular  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  and  duties 
of  citizenship  is  in  the  fact  that  among  the  leading  citizens  of  Sacra- 
mento and  of  the  State  are  man}'  who  were  educated  in  our  public 
schools.  They  have  taken  their  places  in  the  professional,  mercantile 
and  mechanical  world,  and  they  substantially  refute  the  intimation  in 
the  report.  He  agrees  with  the  committee  that  there  are  too  many 
studies  taught  in  the  High  School,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  languages 
some  of  them  should  be  dropped.  He  then  arraigns  the  committee 
for  their  charge  that  the  teachers  are  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of 
that  statutory  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  challenges  the 
members  to  produce  any  facts  pointing  to  improper  influence  in  filling 
positions.  In  conclusion  he  states  that  suggestions  by  citizens  are 
only  valuable  when  they  are  the  result  of  careful  investigation  and  a 
full  and  unbiased  possession  of  the  facts;  and  that  he  fails  to  find  any 
practical  suggestion  in  the  report  that  has  not  already  been  met  by  the 
action  of  the  Board. 

Will  S.  Monroe  has  gone  to  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  en- 
tering the  University  at  Jena.  A  card  from  *'Bingen  on  the  Rhine" 
announces  his  safe  arrival. 
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J.  W.  AsDSRSOV Sii peri n ten deut  of  Pnblic  Instruction. 

A.  B.  Andbkson        -       .  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

[State  Superintendent  Anderson  has  prepared  no  report  for  this 
department  of  the  Jliurnai.  tliis  month,  and  we  devote  the  space  to 
the  able  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  National  Educational 
Association,  by  Supt,  Edward  G.  Ward.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
practical  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  and  our  teachers  will  find  in  it 
many  good  suggestions, —En.] 


I 


A  Few  Changes  in  Elementary  School  Instruction. 


The  subject  assigned  to  me  for  this  paper,  viz:  "Changes.  Wise 
and  Unwise  in  Elementary  School  Instruction."  proves,  upon  exam- 
ination, far  too  comprehensive  for  snccessful  treatment  in  the  time 
allotted.  A  little  reflectioii  will  show  the  most  careless  that  the  last 
generation  has  seen  elementary  instruction,  so  far  at  least  3s  methods 
are  concerned,  revolutionized  in  almost  every  branch.  To  write  to 
thp  title  given,  therefore,  would  demand  the  preparation  not  of  one 
paper  but  of  many,  the  discussion  of  whicb  might  well  occupy  the 
whole  annual  session  of  this  association. 

In  order,  then,  that  there  may  be  no  incongruity  between  the  c 
tents  of  my  very  humble  paper,  and  the  promise  with  which  it  begins, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  title  to  "A   Few  Changes  in  . 
Elementary  School  Inslruction." 

Without  further  preface,  I  shall  commence  the  discuMion  of  my' 
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subject ;  and,  since  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  I  shall 
consider  first  what  seems  to  me  the  most  important  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  courses  of  study. 

Our  fathers  believed,  and  taught  as  they  believed,  that  the  three 
R's  must  forever  constitute  the  essential  part  of  a  bread-winning  edu- 
cation ;  and  beyond  such  an  education  most  of  them  saw  little  to  be 
desired  for  the  masses. 

They  did,  as  a  measure  of  liberality,  admit  to  this  worshipful 
company  the  two  G's  and  a  little  of  history,  and  so,  in  the  days  when 
the  older  members  of  this  association  Were  children,  the  courses  of 
study  of  the  common  schools  included  little,  if  anything,  more  than 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  history. 

Since  that  day,  however,  a  great  awakening  has  taken  place. 
The  conviction  has  become  general  that  the  mere  scramble  for  bread 
is  the  most  ignoble  of  occupations.  Everyone  has  come  to  under- 
stand that  while  the  bread-winning  part  of  an  education  must  be 
taken  care  of  first,  because  successful  bread- winning  is  essential  to 
everything  else,  it  falls  far  short  of  accomplishing  the  ultimate  pur" 
pose  of  education,  the  harmonious  development  of  those  germs  of 
character  that  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  every  human  being. 

Now  it  has  been  been  believed  for  several  generations,  but  gen- 
erally believed  by  only  the  present  one,  that  various  branches  of  study 
affect  the  development  of  various  faculties  ;  one  exercising,  and  so 
strengthening  the  perceptions ;  another  cultivating  the  imagination : 
another  exciting  the  emotions  and  making  them  potent  for  good; 
another  developing  the  reasoning  powers  ;  and  so  on —all,  in  so  far  as 
they  present  difficulties  to  overcome  or  call  for  self- conquest,  cultivat- 
ing the  will,  and  accustoming  it  to  operate  in  proper  directions. 

With  the  true  idea  of  education  before  them,  and  the  fact  in  mind 
that  I  have  just  stated,  teachers  and  boards  of  education  have  then 
gradually  added  to  their  courses  of  study  branches  that  have  seemed 
desirable,  until  now  many  of  the  courses  have  become  so  turgid  as  to 
be  quite  impracticable.  As  an  example  of  what  I  allude  to,  let  me 
enumerate  the  requirements  of  a  certain  city  course,  for  the  last  half 
of  the  child's  second  year  in  school  : 

Reading,  regular  and  supplementary ;  spelling,  including  the 
writing  of  sentences  from  dictation  ;  learning  the  use  of  certain  capi^ 
tals  and  punctuation  marks  ;  exercises  in  the  use  of  pronouns,  exer- 
cises in  the  use  of  difficult  verb  forms  ;  descriptions  of  objects,  oral 
and  written  ;  descriptions  of  pictures,  oral  and  written  ;  reproductions 
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of  stories,  oral  and  written  ;  mental  arithmetic  ;  written  arithmetic  ; 
human-body  lessons  (/.  e..  lessons  in  hygiene);  lessons  on  animals, 
lessons  on  plants  ;  Nature  lessons  (/.  c,  lessons  on  some  of  the  forms 
of  land  and  water,  with  a  little  about  the  sun.  moon  and  stars);  pen- 
manship, including  writing  in  copy-books  :  form  study  and  drawing, 
including  molding  and  the  cutting  out  of  paper  forms  :  physical  cul- 
ture, and,  finally,  music. 

In  each  of  these  a  definite  ground  is  prescribed,  and  in  each  the 
class  is  expected,  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  twenty  weeks,  to  exhibit 
a  fair  degree  of  proficiency.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  several  of  these 
studies  are  perverted  from  Iheir  true  purpose,  and  thai  many  ol  the 
teachers,  in  their  mad  haste  to  get  the  work  of  the  term  acconvplished. 
resort  to  mere  cram,  and  to  every  sort  of  mechanical  short  cut?  I 
trow  not,  and  I  am  sure  that  just  ao  long  as  we  attempt  to  force  upon 
the  little  ones  twice  as  much  as  they  can  digest,  just  so  long  will 
their  minds,  be  dazed,  rather  than  enlightened,  and  their  faculties 
[    numbed,  rather  than  strengthened. 

'  The  great  change,  then,  in  the  courses  of  study  has  been  the 

I  multiplication  of  subjects— a  change  most  wise  in  its  design,  most  un- 
f  wise  in  the  lengths  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  the  design  having 
L  thereby  been  almost,  if  not  utterly  defeated, 

I  The  remedy^of  course,  lies  chiefly  in  a  reduction  of  the  number 

lof  branches  taught;  but  just  what  to  strike  out  is  an  exceedingly 
I  difficult  matter  to  decide  ;  for  a  review  of  the  whole  field  fails  to  show 
I  A  single  subject  that  does  not,  or.  rather,  ought  not  to  answer  a  use- 
ful purpose,  and  fill  a  place  that  belongs  to  itself  and  itself  alone.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  expediency  would  be  best 
served  in  this  matter  by  the  exclusion  as  regular  branches  of  study 
of  botany,  zoology  and  mineralogy,  and  the  retention  of  but  a  few  of 
the  leading  facts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  only  so  much  of  phy.si- 
ology  as  is  indispensable  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  I  would  also 
strike  from  all  courses  of  study  the  provi.sion  requiring  writing  in 
copy-books,  and  insert  in  its  place  one  providing  thai  penmanship 
should  be  taught  only  in  connection  with  other  subjects.  I  would 
combine  the  study  of  technical  grammar  to,  at  most,  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course  ;  and  while  I  would  extend  arithmetical  analysis 
as  far  as  possible,  I  would  shear  arithmetic  of  all  useless  and  obsolete 
tables,  and  the  commercial  parts  of  it  of  all  rules  not  commonly  em- 
ployed in  actual  business. 

I  select  the  .sciences  for  exclusion,  not  because  I  fail  to  appreciate 
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their  worth,  but  because  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  not  more  than 
one-half  the  children  that  enter  our  public  schools  remain  long 
enough  to  finish  the  fourth  year's  work,  and  that  less  than  one-half  of 
the  remainder  succeed  in  completing  the  grammar  course.  To  the 
great  mass  of  our  pupils,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  sciences  means, 
at  least,  a  partial  exclusion  of  something  immediately  available  to 
them  in  their  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  getting  a  livelihood 
— a  preparation  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  take  prece- 
dence of  everything  else. 

I  select  penmanship  for  extinction  as  a  separate  branch,  because  I 
know  it  can  be  as  well  taught  in  connection  with  other  things  as  sep- 
arately, and  because  at  least  half  the  time  now  devoted  to  the  copying 
of  meaningless,  or  at  all  events  useless,  sentences  can  thus  be  saved, 
and  applied  to  some  better  purpose.  I  select  technical  grammar  for 
restriction  to  the  last  two  years,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  all  of  it 
that  is  necessary  in  a  common  school  course  can  be  taught  in  those 
years,  that  little  of  it  worth  having  can  be  taught  earlier,  and  that 
half  of  the  time  it  now  takes  in  the  lower  grades  would  serve  a  mach 
better  purpose  if  devoted  to  practical  language  lessons,  while  the 
other  half  might  be  applied  to  something  else. 

I  need  give  no  reason,  I  think,  for  the  course  I  advocate  in  arith- 
metic. 

Arid  now,  having  thus  briefly  considered  that  part  of  mj'  subject 
that  deals  with  elementary  instruction  as  a  whole,  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  a  few  changes  in  the  teaching  of  individual 
branches;  beginning  with  reading,  as  being,  beyond  all  question,  the 
most  important. 

Most  of  those  present  this  afternoon  doubtless  learned  to  read,  as 
I  did,  by  the  alphabetic,  or  a-b-c  method.  Under  this  method  the  first 
step  was  to  teach  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  a  to  2,  inclusive. 
Next  followed  simple  exercises  in  spelling,  such  as  b-a,  ba,  b-e,  be, 
etc.  When  the  little  ones  had  acquired  a  certain  proficiency  in  the 
recognition  of  these  meaningless  combinations,  they  were  introduced 
to  the  book,  where  they  stumbled  along,  spelling  out  the  words  one 
at  a  time,  and  rarely,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  getting  the 
slightest  jjjlimpse  of  a  thought.  The  mechanical  efibrt  required  for 
the  mastery  of  each  successive  word  completely  obliterated  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  preceding  one,  and  the  child  reached  the  end  of 
the  sentence  with  nothing  in  mind  but  the  last  word.  It  was  not 
until  they  had  read  in  this  way  many  hundred  times,  and  had  learned, 
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by  dint  of  going  over  them  again  and  again,  to  know  the  commoner 
words  as  wholes,  that  the  children  really  began  to  read  in  the  sense  of 
getting  thought  from  the  printed  page.  And  even  then  they  read 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  for  before  reaching  that  point  they  had  formed 
a  AaSil  of  reading  mechanically,  and  we  all  know  how  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  to  overcome  a  well-formed  habit. 

It  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  some  genius,  per- 
ceiving ihat  the  great  stumbling  block  in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading 
was  the  separation  of  ideas  by  the  inlerventiou  of  mechanical  work, 
conceived  the  plan  of  leaching  words  as  wholes,  so  that  the  mind  of 
the  child,  meeting  with  no  intervening  obstacle,  might  pass  smoothly 
from  idea  to  ides,  and  readily  grasp  the  thought. 

Thus  was  invented  the  famous  word  method, — a  method  which, 
in  its  legitimate  application  to  the  first  work  in  reading,  has  done 
mders  for  the  little  ones,  but  which  unhappily,  not  having  been  con- 
to  such  application,  has,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  work,  largely, 
rt  wholly,  undone  the  benefits  it  conferred  in  the  earlier;  with  the 
result,  that  to  day  the  reading  ai  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
school  life  is  little  if  any  better  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
_  ago- 

The  old  method,  if  it  was  clumsy  and  mechanical,  at  all  events 

ided  the  child  with  a  key  by  which,  unassisted,  he  could  get  at 

words  himself.     In  requiring  him  to  use  this  key,  it  also  called 

him  to  work  out  to  a  large  extent  his  own  salvation,  and  so 

practiced  him  in  conquering  difficulties  and  made  him  independent. 

The  word  merhod  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  keeps  the  child 
in  absolute  dependence  upon  some  oue  else  to  tell  him  the  new  words, 
his  own  effort  being  confined  to  memori/.ing  them,  and  the  reading 
exercises  in  no  way  tending  to  develop  in  him  a  spirit  of  self  reliance. 
When,  after  the  first  term  or  two,  new  words  come  along,  as  they 
must,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  to  the  lesson,  his  memory  fails  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  his  reading  lessons  are 
filled  with  obstacles  to  thought-getting,  in  the  shape  of  unlearned  or 
half-learned  words,  quite  as  formidable  as  those  that  existed  when  the 
old  method  was  used.  The  legitimate  function  of  the  word  method 
as  the  sole  means  of  teaching  reading  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  month.  If  1  were  compelled  to  choose  between  it  and  the 
a-b-c  method  to  do  the  whole  work,  I  think  I  should  choose  the  latter. 
No  one  will  di.spute,  1  think,  that  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of 
reading  constitutes  at  least  half  of  any  education:  for  after  all  that 
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may  be  rfone  for  him  by  others,  the  main  work  of  educating  any  he 
man  being  must  be  performed  by  himself,  and  reading  so  niultiplie 
one's  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  both  knowledge  and  culture,  that 
to  overrate  its  value  would  be  impossible.  No  one,  either,  will  denT 
the  great  desirability  of  such  a  method  of  teaching  tins  art  as  will 
make  an  inlelligept  reader  of  the  child  within  two  years  of  Em 
fir-it  admission  to  school.  Nothing  else  so  matures  a  child  minda^ 
reading.  Some  one,  f  do  not  know  who,  but  he  must  have  beeni 
phitoaopher.  has  said,  "  A  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  and  a  woman,  u 
old  as  she  looks."  To  this  I  may  add,  in  not  too  grammatical  phnst. 
but  without  fear  of  contradiction,  a  tkild  is  as  ntd  as  he  reads.  Uni- 
versal experience.  I  think,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that i 
child  of  eight  that  reads  well  is.  for  all  school  work,  more  than  Uk 
equal  of  a  child  of  ten  that  does  not.  If.  then,  we  would  shorten  bj  j 
year  or  two  the  time  that  children  are  obliged  to  spend  in  the  eicnicnl 
ary  schools,  we  must  above  alt  secure  early  proficiency  in  reading;  and 
since  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  usew 
either  the  alphabetic  or  the  word  method,  something  better  must  be 
employed. 

To  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  new  method  must  be  « 
combination  of  the  word  and  phonetic  methods,  with  a  different  order 
ot  procedure  in  the  presentation  of  the  latter  from  any  that  has  hithet- 
to  been  generally  employed. 

Such  a  combined  method  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  schoob 
of  Brooklyn,  in  many  of  which  most  marvelous  results  have  bteu 
obtained.  In  the  schools  in  which  the  method  has  been  mastered,  the 
time  formerly  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  a  reading  vocabulary  of 
two  hundred  words,  now  gives  the  children  one  of  more  than  two 
thousand,  while  their  reading  is  more  spirited  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect better  than  formerly. 

The  following  is  as  full  a  description  ot  this  method,  which  wt 
call  the  rational  method,  as  may  properly  be  included  in  a  paper  of  this 
length  : 

The  rational  method  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  word  and 
phonetic  methods.  II  utiliiies  each  for  that  part  of  the  work  to  which 
it  is  especially  adapted.  The  word  method  is  used,  first  as  principal, 
because  of  its  value  in  developing  a  habit  of  reading  thoughtfully,  and 
afterward  as  auxiliary,  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  the  phonetic 
method,  and  increa.se  the  stock  of  word  phonograms.  The  phonetic 
method,  which  is  introduced  by  easy  stages  during  the  asceudenc}- of 
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the  word  method,  finally  becomes  itself  the  principal  means  of  growth 
and  progress.  It  imparts  power  while  it  supplies  the  key  which  the 
word  method  is  inadequate  to  give. 

The  aims  of  the  rational  method  are  : 

I.  To  make  the  child  not  only  independent  in  his  reading,  but 
generally  self-reliaal. 

3.  To  enable  him  to  read  a  vastly  greater  amount  than  hereto- 
fore in  a  given  time,  and  thus  acquire  not  only  a  fuller  vocabutarj-, 
but  greater  maturity  of  mind. 

3,  To  put  him  into  passession  during  the  first  year  or  year  and  a 
half  of  school  life,  of  a  complete  key  to  the  language,  so  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  soon  thereafter  his  schooling  may  cease,  his  ability  to  read 
will  be  assured. 

The  following  are  the  leading  featnres  of  the  phonetic  part  of  the 
work : 

1.  7 he  presenlation  of  (he  sounds  and  Iheir  symbols  i  phonograms) 
in  a  rational  order :  that  is,  an  order  in  which  the  easier  precede  the 
harder.  The  easiest  sounds  to  use  in  phonetic  reading  are  those  that 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  the  blending  of  which  in  words 
may  therefore  be  most  readily  shown  as  well  as  perceived.  These 
sounds,  the  rational  method  deals  with  first, 

2.  The  leaching  of  an  Initial  Stock  0/  Phonograms  before  any  Pho- 
netic Reading  is  done. — This  makes  provision  whereby,  when  such 
reading  has  ouce  been  commenced  it  may  be  carried  on  continuously 
aud  with  sufficient  wealth  and  variety  of  material. 

3.  The  Training  of  the  Ear  in  the  Perception  of  Phonetic  Blends 
•before  Phonetic  Heading  is  begun .  —  Th.i^  is  accomplished  by  the  teacher 
pronouncing  words,  sound  by  sound,  and  the  children  trying  to  deter- 
mine in  each  case  the  word  thus  pronounced. 

4.  An  Extensive  and  Syslematir  nse  of  Word  Phonograms  and 
other  Compound  Phonograms. — The  difficulty  the  child  experiences  in 
determining  a  new  word,  is,  in  general,  directly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  parts  he  has  to  recognize  In  it.  By  the  use,  then,  of  com- 
pound phonograms,  which  beiug  taught  as  wholes,  are  no  harder  to 
recognize  than  simple  ones,  hundreds  of  long  and  hard  words  are  prac- 
tically transformed  into  short  and  easy  ones.  Thus  the  word  lightning, 
which  the  child  learning  by  this  method  reads,  lighl-ning.  he  finds 
no  more  difficult  than  the  short  word  left,  in  which  also  he  has  to  rec- 
ognize and  put  together  four  separate  sounds. 

5.  A   Careful  Giading    of  the  Phonetic   Words  Introduced.— The 
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first  phonetic  wbrds  presented  contain  but  two  phopog^ms  each,  the 
next  but  three,  and  so  on. 

6.  The  Gradual  Introduction  of  Phonetic  Words  into  the  Scniaut 
Reading, — At  first  but  one  such  word  is  used  to  a  sentence.  This 
prevents  the  phonetic  work  from  ofiering  any  serious  impediment  to 
the  thought  getting.  As  the  child's  perception  of  the  blend  becomes 
quicker  and  clearer,  the  proportion  of  phonetic  words  is  constantly  in- 
creased. Finally,  when  this  perception  has  become  automatic,  or 
nearly  so,  the  reading  is  made  almost  wholly  phonetic. 

7.  Separate  Daily  Drills  in  the  Recognition  of  the  Individual 
Phonograms  and  the  Reading  of  Single  Phonetic  Words. — The  purpose 
of  these  is  to  cultivate  expertness.  No  other  part  of  the  word  exceeds 
them  in  importance;  for  without  them,  the  average  child  would  never 
acquire  sufficient  facility  in  sound  or  word  recognition  to  make  succes- 
ful  phonetic  reading  a  possibility. 

During  the  last  ten  years  another  change  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing almost  as  radical  as  the  introduction  of  the  word  method,  has  been 
rapidly  coming  about.  I  refer  to  the  correlation  of  this  subject  with 
other  branches  of  study.  The  correlation  of  arithmetic  with  business 
forms  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  drawing  and  geometry  on  the  other; 
of  geography  with  astronomy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  history  and 
civil  government  on  the  other;  of  physics  with  chemistry  and  of  both 
with  the  other  sciences,  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice 
seems  to  have  taken  proper  direction  and  produced  happy  results.  But 
the  correlation  of  reading  with  other  subjects  has  in  my  poor  judgment 
gone  quite  astray. 

Here  the  attempt  has  been  mainly  to  correlate  with  the  sciences 
of  botany  and  zoology;  and  from  small  beginnings,  in  which  bits  of 
botanical  and  zoological  information  were  deftly  interwoven  with  other 
matter,  we  have  at  last  come  to  a  point  where  children  of  tender  years 
are  put  into  readers  (or  supplementary  readers)  wholly  botanical  or 
zoological. 

These  books,  to  children  of  a  larger  growth,  seem  full  of  interest. 
They  are  in  general  well  written,  and  the  matter  they  contain  is  of 
undisputed  value.  But  with  little  children  they  have  proved  a  failure; 
for,  while  failing  to  create  a  taste  for  science,  or  to  any  appreciable 
degree  strengthen  observation,  they  have  had  a  bad  efiect  upon  the 
reading  itself,  in  diminishing  its  power  to  interest.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  a  fact  that  many  educators  seemed  to  have  over- 
looked; \\i?i\  yoinig  children  cannot  read  for  information.     Their  capa- 
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rity  for  attentive  work  lu  reading  ceases  with  its  power  to  amuse  thetn, 
and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  generally  recognized  the  better  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  stray  bits  of  scientific  information  that  they  formerly  absorbed 
with  other  matter  aroused  their  curiosity  and  whetted  their  appetites, 
and  so,  cultivated  a  fastg  for  scientific  study  capable  of  giving  them  a 
great  impetus  when  the  time  for  such  study  should  come.  But  the 
steady  scientific  diet  that  has  of  late  been  forced  upon  them  has  re- 
sulted in  surfeit  and  nausea  long  before  the  time  for  digestion  has 
arrived.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  what  I  have  stated,  I  am  well 
aware;  but  the  exceptions  are  enough  to  prove  the  rule  and  no 
more. 

With  what,  then,  would  I  correlate  reading?  Why,  so  far  as 
stray  aud  interesting  bits  of  infomiatiou  interwoven  with  other  matter 
go,  with  everything  that  has  the  slightest  human  interest  or  value, 
but  in  parlicular.  with  one  study  that  I  do  not  find  in  any  school  cur- 
riculum. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  another  oversight  made  by  educators  gen- 
erally that  is  even  more  strange  than  the  one  already  mentioned — a 
clear  oversight  of  the  fact  that  every  child,  both  before  ke  enters  school, 
and  for  many  years  afleni'ards,  is  a  vtosl  intense  student  {and  not  the 
less  so  for  his  study  being  muonsdoiis)  of  human  nature.  The  actions 
and  motives  of  his  own  kind,  their  pains  and  their  pleasures,  their 
struggles  aud  their  trinniphs,  have  a  hold  upon  the  child's  imagina- 
tion not  paralleled,  nay,  not  even  approached  by  anything  else. 

Woe  betide  those  poor  infants  who  out  of  school  have,  as  too 
many  of  our  little  ones  have,  only  depraved  or  brutal  specimens  of 
their  kind  to  study  and  to  follow  as  exemplars,  Woe  betide  them,  I 
say.  unless  we  can  do  something  in  the  schools  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences  that  surround  them,  and  the  evil  tendencies  they  inherit. 

I  would,  then,  correlate  reading  mainly  with  this  unconscious 
study  of  human  nature,  and  thus  make  it  the  main  instrument  for  im- 
parting ethical  culture  ;  and  since  this  particular  culture  is  of  all 
kinds  the  most  valuable,  and  since  the  power  of  any  impression  to 
endure  depends  not  more  upon  its  vividness  than  upon  the  number  of 
times  it  is  repeated,  I  would  have  at  least  half  the  material  for  ever>' 
reading  book,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  selected  with  reference 
to  its  usefulness  in  creating  a  love  of  whatever  is  noble  and  elevating, 
and  a  hatred  of  whatever  is  mean  and  debasing.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  material ;  literature  and  history  abound  with  stories  of  the  kind 
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that  make  youthful  hearts  beat  high  for  honor  and  for  truth,  and  these 
stones  should  form  the  staple  of  our  little  ones*  reading. 

Thus  would  a  double  purpose  be  attained :  the  stones  drawin[( 
the  child  irresistibly  to  his  reading,  and  the  reading  constantly  stimn- 
lating  the  growth  of  his  nobler  faculties. 

^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*  ^w^ 
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Will  S.  Monroe  writes  that  his  address  is  University  of  Jena. 

County  Superintendents  will  bear  in  mind  that  Prof.  John  Dick- 
inson, University  P.  O.,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  is  in  the  Institute  field. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  the  School  Jour- 
nal, New  York  and  Chicago,  for  the  characteristic  situation  portrayed 
in  the  frontispiece  which  appears  in  this  number. 

The  Primary  Geography  upon  which  Alex  E.  Frye  has  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  is  now  out  of  press.  It  is  receiving  favorable 
notices  from  many  prominent  educators.  Ginn  &  Company  are  the 
publishers. 

We  shall  have  two  text-books  in  History  in  the  State  Series,  a 
primary  and  an  advanced  work.  The  State  Board  has  placed  the  labor 
of  compilation  in  the  hands  of  C.  H.  Keyes,  of  Pasadena,  We  look  for 
a  high  order  of  merit  in  the  new  books. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  F.  McG.  Martin,  of  Sonoma  county, 
will  be  pained  to  hear  that  she  was  not  renominated.  Her  successful 
competitor,  Mr.  E.  W.  Davis,  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  a  well-known 
ex-superintendent  and  teacher  of  the  county,  who  was  a  candidate 
two  years  ago  for  Congress  against  Thomas  Geary. 

The  five  new  schoolhouses  building  in  Oakland  are  commodious 
structures  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The  impression  they  con- 
vey is  one  of  solidity,  rather  than  architectural  beauty  of  ornamenta- 
tion. The  High  School  covers  the  fall  frontage,  and  half  the  depth 
of  an  entire  block.  When  completed  Oakland  may  well  be  proud  of 
them. 

It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  to  record  that  in  all  the  political  State 
conventions  held  this  year  in  California  the  expressions  of  interest  in 
and    loyalty  to   the  public  schools  were   strong  and  enthusiastic. 
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Geographically  tbe  candidates  for  State  Superintendent  are  well  dis- 
tributed, lo-wit  :  Black,  of  Ventura:  Richardson,  of  San  Beruardino; 
Smj-th  of  San  Beuito  or  Sonoma;  and  Burns,  of  Placer. 

The  Auditor  of  San  Francisco  has  refused  to  honor  warrants  in 
favor  of  parties  whom  the  Board  of  Education  elected  [o  give  the 
teachers  special  instruction,  basing  his  objection  upon  virtually  the 
bame  grounds  taken  in  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  inspectors  of  schools 
held  some  years  ago  by  James  G.  and  Thomas  Kennedy  and  by  Miss 
Laura  Fowler.  No  public  school  moneys,  he  claims,  can  be  legally 
expended  for  such  service. 

The  Union  District  High  Schools  at  Antioch  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
have  been  suspended  because  of  the  vital  defect  in  the  High  School 
Act  relating  to  tbe  e.-itiniate  for  expenses.  The  citizens  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  are  now  proposing  to  organize  and  mainlain  a  high  school  of 
their  own  in  that  enterprising  town.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed, and  that  the  next  Legislature  will  add  an  enabling  clause  to  the 
unfortunate  Act.  The  three  Union  High  Schools  in  Alameda  county 
are  flourishing  in  the  face  of  the  Act, 

Charlkb  S.  S-myth,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  is  at  present  the  principal  of  the  HoUister  Higb 
School.  He  was  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Sonoma 
county,  and  served  for  a  time  as  principal  at  San  Rafael,  where  his 
work  in  maintaining  the  school  during  a  financial  stress  is  gratefully 
remembered.  He  has  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  educatioual 
field  of  the  State.  County  Superiniendent  Seavy,  of  Placer,  and  As- 
semblyman Sargent,  of  Amador,  each  received  strong  support  in  the 
convention,  and  the  contest  fora  time  was  a  close  one. 


K  OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

Ths  article  Ihal  altraots  tiiosl  alteiitioti  in  the  Sept eraiier  Oveiland  Monlhly 
is  Iljalmar  Ujorlh  Boyeaen's  rcmHrknUle  story  of  Indian  life  nt  tile  ageilcles, 
"Zee- Wee."  In  aa  illustrated  article  on  "  Early  Journalism  \\\  San  Francisco," 
Mr.  J.  M.  Scanland  has  some  interesting  things  to  narrate  of  Brannan,  Cotton, 
Fitch,  Walker,  Semple,  Caaserly,  Nugent,  Jiimes  RlogofWiii.  anil  other  pioneers. 
An  arlide  on  a  Chinese  lollery.  and  one  on  the  .Mexican  drink.  "  Pulque,"  are  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  Col.  E.  Hofer  contributes  an  amusing  skit  on  the 
late  Oregon  catnpaign,  white  J.  J.  Peatfield's  exhaustive  study  of  "Dredging  o 
tbe  Pacific  Coast,"  is  a  nork  of  solid  value.    Mr.  Witdmau's  Malayan  novel  is  in 
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its  most  interesting  part,  and  Colonel  Poston's  *'  Building  a  State  in  Apache 
I^nd''  treats  of  Arizona  during  war  times.  Among  the  short  stones,  that  always 
form  so  strong  a  feature  of  T/te  Overland,  are  two  Kansas  stories.  "  As  Talked 
in  the  Sanctum'' 'and  **Btc"  are  interesting,  and  the  washes  and  drawings  by 
Boeringer  and  Dixon'are  a  decided  improvement  on  the  past  numbers. 

In  the  August  North  American  Review  there  is  a  valuable  symposium  on 
"The  Lesson  of  the  Recent  Strikes,**  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  ;  the  Hon.  Wade 
Hampton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads ;  Harry  P.  Robinson,  editor 
of  The  Railway  Age ;  and  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

In  all  its  history  of  sixty-four  years,  Godey^s  has  never  made  a  more  radical 
or  more  welcome  change  than  it  has  in  its  recent  reduction  in  price  to  ten  cents. 
The  cover  of  the  August  number  shows  that  clever  and  artistic  innovations  are  to 
be  made  under  the  new  regime.  The  contents  are  fully  up  to  the  standard.  It  is 
all  readable,  and  there  is  nothing  too  deep  for  the  summer  months.  The  Seirard 
reminiscences  are  continued,  and  there  are  finely-illustrated  articles  on  New  York 
Roof  Gardens,  the  Battlefield  of  Waterloo  in  1S94,  and  the  Yale-Harvard  boat-race 
of  1894.     A  long  list  of  fiction  and  the  Fashion  Department  complete  the  number- 

Thk  September  Century  contains  two  articles  particularly  appropriate  to 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  and  of  general  interest  to  all  educators.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rice,  the  closest  student  of  the  American  public  school  system,  describes  **School 
Excursions  in  Germany."  The  article  has  special  reference  to  an  excursion  made 
by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  at  Jena,  in  1893,  when 
Dr.  Rice  himself  was  a  guest.  The  second  paper  is  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  whose  name 
is  known  in  connection  with  studies  of  tenement  house  life.  Mr.  Riis  writes  of 
"  Playgrounds  for  City  Schools,"  with  particular  reference  to  New  York  City's 
lack  of  adequate  recreation  places.  He  urges  that  every  city  school  should  be 
surrounded  by  an  attractive  park,  open  at  all  hours,  and  fitted  with  simple  gym- 
nastic apparatus.  He  would  have  the  schools,  too,  open  during  the  evening  as 
club-rooms  for  the  boys  and'girls,  wherever  practicable. 

The  September  number  of  the  Polililal  Science  Quarterly  opens  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  historical  relations  of  *'New  York  City  and  New  York  State,"  with 
reference  to  the  current  discussion  of  home  rule ;  Dr.  Ernst  Freund  shows  the 
tendencies  of  *' American  Administrative  Law;"  Prof.  Mayo-Smith  begins  a  sci- 
entific investigation  of  "The  Assimilation  of  Nationalities  in  the  United  States;'' 
Dr.  S.  Merlino,  of  Naples,  exposes  the  real  character  of  **Camorra,  Maffia  and 
Brigandage  ;"  Prof.  J.  \V.  Jenks  discusses  "Capitalistic  Monopolies  and  their  Re- 
lations to  the  State  ;*  and  Prof.  Ch.  V.  Langlois,  of  Paris,  states  at  length  **  The 
Question  of  Universities  in  France."  The  department  of  Revie\*-s  and  Book 
Notes  deals  with  numerous  recent  publications.     Ginn  cS:  Co.,  publishers, 

//iit/>e'f's  Young  People  for  September,  with  its  charming  pictures  and  inter- 
esting stories,  is  unusually  attractive,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  your  household 
will  be  delighted  with  it. 

Phc  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  September  contains  a  vast  amount  of  readable 
matter  for  the  home  and  the  social  circles.  Subscription  price  only  $1  per  year. 
Address,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  firm  of  D.  Appteton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  removed  (rom  No3.  i,  j 
and  5  Bond  street  to  No,  71  Fifth  avenue.  When  the  founderof  this  house,  Daniel 
Appleton,  went  to  New  York  from  Boston,  in  1815,  he  be^an  the  imporlation  of 
English  books,  in  coiiiieclion  with  otUet  business,  in  Exchange  Place.  The  book 
business  was  in  charge  of  his  eldest  son,  William  Henry  Appleton,  the  present 
head  of  the  fimi,  who  has  well  earned  his  title  as  the  Nestor  of  American  pub- 
lishen.  The  history  of  the  firni  is  full  of  interestinR  events.  The  periodicals 
published  include  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  Niu>  Yort  Medical  Journal, 
and  the  Journal  0/  Gymecology  and  Obslelrics.  The  members  of  the  firm  are 
William  H.  Appleton,  William  W.  Appleton,  Daniel  Appleton,  Edward  Dale 
Appleton  and  D.  Sidney  Appleton. 

GiNN  &  Company's  "Classics  for  Children"  has  been  enriched  by  the fiub- 
lication  of  Dickens'  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  as  one  of  the  series.  The  demands 
for  a  change  in  the  matter  required  for  school  reading  have  been  opportunely 
met  by  the  publication  of  tbis  carefully  edited  series  of  the  best  and  most  suit- 
able works  of  standard  authors.  The  entire  serits  should  be  in  our  school  libra- 
ries, comprising  as  it  does  the  choicest  works  of  such  great  authors  as  Shakes- 
spcare,  Scott,  Irving,  Frnnltliu,  Ruskin.  Dickens,  Goldsmith,  Andersen,  I.amb, 
and  others  of  equal  repute,  carefully  annotated,  and  (Complete  as  far  as  possible. 

FmsT  Course  in  the  Sti-dy  op  German,  according  to  the  natural  method. 
With  special  regard  lo  the  instruction  of  children.  By  Otio  Heller,  Professor  of 
the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Just 
published.  Second  edition,  with  vocabulary.  Bound  in  cloth,  50  cents.  Pub* 
lished  by  Ig.  Kohler,  911  Arcb  street,  Philadelphia.  This  little  book  is  pre- 
eminently' a  practical  one,  and  it  avoids  many  faults  of  other  text-books  covering 
the  same  grouud. 

Little  Natitre  Studies  for  Little  People.  From  the  Essays  of  John 
Burroughs.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  Il  is  not  too  mucli  lo  say  of  John  Bur- 
roughs that  he  is  more  popular  as  a  writer  than  any  other  naturalist  living. 
*■  Little  Nature  Studies  for  Little  People"  is  a  first  reader,  a  primer  for  children  in 
the  lowest  primarv  grades.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  its  terse  sen- 
tences are  full  of  fun  and  native  wit.  It  cannot  fail  to  introduce  both  child  and 
teacher  to  a  large  fund  of  information,  as  well  as  to  lead  to  a  taste  for  the  elegant 
literature  of  a  pastoral  writer.     Ginn  &  Company,  publisliers. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  published  Iht  third  edition  of  "  Scver's  Progressive 
Speller."  This  new  edition  contains  twenty-four  additional  pages,  giving  lessons 
in  synonyms,  antonyms,  homonyms,  words  traceable  to  to  the  Latin,  words  trace- 
able to  the  Greek,  and  foreign  words  and  phrases. 

An  Ei-Ementarv  Chemistry.  By  George  Rautoul  White.  The  strictly 
inductive  method  followed  in  this  teil-hook,  together  with  the  insertion  of  nn- 
merous  questions  that  must  cause  the  student  to  do  bis  own  reasoning  from  the 
observations,  renders  it  particularly  useful  to  students  who  roust  be  left  largely  to 
themselves  or  to  tlie  instructor  who  has  never  before  conducted  laboratory  work. 
In  fact  a  student  with  this  book  alone,  and  no  other  instructor,  can  do  excellent 
work.     The  experiments  have  been  selected  not  only  as  the  beat  suited  for  a. 
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rigorous  mental  training  in  logical  reasoning,  but  because  of  their  own  worth  for 
imparting  a  large  amount  of  the  best  of  modern  chemical  knowledge.  The  lab- 
oratory fittings  and  apparatus  called  for  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Ginn  &  Co, 
publishers. 

Thompson's  Educational  and  Industrial  System  op  Drawing^  which 
has  been  in  active  preparation  by  the  firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  for  tome 
time  past  is  now  complete.  The  whole  subject  of  drawing  is  treated  in  a  common, 
sense  manner.  It  is  divested  of  the  mystery  that  is  supposed  to  make  it  necessary 
to  treat  the  subject  as  a  special  one.  The  arrangement  and  the  instruction  are  so 
simple  and  natural  that  the  ordinary  teacher  can  teach  the  subject  with  reason- 
able success,  and  the  average  pupil  can  learn  it.  No  attempt  is  made  to  convert 
all  the  pupils  into  adept  designers,  draughtsmen  or  artists,  but  all  pupils  are  en- 
couraged and  urged  to  make  daily  use  of  Drawing  in  their  other  school  studiesw 
This  is  the  highest  practical  use  to  be  made  of  Drawing  in  the  school>room. 

Kokadinb  Letters,  a  Girl's  Own  Book,  by  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D., 
(author  of  **  Tokology,'  a  book  for  every  woman),  and  Lida  Hood  Talbot  (inter- 
preter of  Delsarte  and  author  of  "Scrap- Book  Selections).  **  Koradine  Letters'* 
reveals  progressively  the  development  of  a  young  girl  in  body,  mind  and  spirit 
It  includes  family  and  social  life,  a  rational  method  of  education,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  spiritual  law.  A  royal  i2mo.  book  of  over  400  pages,  printed,  in  clear 
type,  on  extra  heavy  paper,  elegant  Levant  binding,  gilt  back  and  side,  marbled 
edges.     Prepaid,  $2.25.    Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  277  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Talks  on  Pedagoc^.ics  :  an  Outline  ok  thk  Theory  of  Concentra- 
tion, by  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker.  E.  L.  Kellogg  I't  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Cloth,  491  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Colonel  Parker  has  now  placed  before  our  educa- 
tional workers  the  most  noteworthy,  most  thoroughly  helpful  and  most  fascinat- 
ing pedagogic  work  ever  published  in  the  English  language.  If  we  add  to  this 
that  it  is  th'^  master  work  of  a  pedagogic  genius,  we  are  simply  stating  a  truth 
that  all  unbiased  readers  of  the  work  will  acknowledge.  Colonel  Parker  has 
been  a  teacher  of  little  children  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  there  are  few  who 
have  been  so  lovingly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  nature,  ways  and  needs  of 
childhood.  To  give  a  fair  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  Concentration  as  expounded 
in  '*  Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  we  would  have  to  copy  tlfe  greater  part  of  the  book. 
Any  brief  statement  would  at  best  give  an  incomplete,  if  not  a  misleading  idea. 
The  precise  definitions  (»f  the  scope  of  the  proposed  studies,  the  relations  in 
which  these  are  presented,  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  book,  all  this  must 
be  known,  in  order  to  interpret  the  idea  rightly.  This  book  should  be  read 
and  studied  by  every  teacher  in  our  land. 

The  Children's  Second  Reader.  By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.  This  book,  like  the 
earlier  ones  in  the  series,  is  written  on  the  general  plan  of  slow  but  steady  prog- 
ress. Stories  from  the  lives  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier  bear  especially  upon  the 
relation  of  the  two  poets  to  child-life,  and  are  intende<l  to  awaken  a  personal  in- 
terest in  them  and  their  poems,  several  of  which  are  introduced  in  the  book.  The 
illustrations  are  carefully  prepared,  and  there  are  many  stories  of  nature  and 
childhood  in  addition  to  those  bearing  especially  upon  the  poets.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Publishers. 
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The  Americau  Book  Compant-  lias  jiiit  published  a  limely  and  nolalile  Kit- 
book,  entitled,  "An  Inltoductioa  lo  the  Study  ol  Society."  The  autbora  are 
Prof.  A.  W.  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Vice-Chancellor  G,  B.  Vin- 
cent,  ofthe  Chautamjaa  System  of  Bducaliou.  The  work  enters  an  original  field 
as  a  text-book,  and  it  will  render  great  service  to  teachers  as  well  as  studeuts  of 
sociological  Kcience.  This  manual  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  social 
problems,  and  it  fommends  methods  which  encourage  students  lo  learn  lo  know 
mtimately  the  facts  of  social  structures  and  functions  before  they  venture  lo  spec- 
ulate about  the  great  questions  of  social  reform.  It  aims,  in  fact,  to  ini-ulcate  a 
habil  of  mind  that  will  result  in  the  acquisition  of  at  least  the  elements  of  social 
wisdom,  rather  than  the  production  of  superiicial  tlieorists.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  lastefuUy  and  substantially  hounil  by  tile  American  Book  Compnny. 
The  price  is  ( I. So. 

John  Fisk  e's  "History  of  the  United  States,  for  Schools,"  exhibits  in  a  strildng 
form  those  qualities  which  have  given  to  Mr.  Piske's  earlier  works  their  great  pop- 
ularity,— a  charming  style,  clearness  of  narration,  historical  accuracy,  and  breadth 
of  view,  lifs  a  graphic  and  exceedingly  interesting  presentation  of  the  story  of 
our  country,  in  simple  phraseology.  The  History  is  made  in  the  best  style  of  the 
bookmaker's  art,  handsomely  and  substantially  bound,  beautifully  printed  on  the 
best  paper,  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  maps  and  illustrations,  which  are 
hiatorically  reliable  and  admirably  executed.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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3  NORNIAL   DEPARTMKNT.  fe^-w 
California  State  Normal  School,  Cbico. 


e  Northern  Brahcli  Slate  Normal  School,  lora;ed  in  Chico. 
^an  its  sixth  lerm  September  4th,  willi  promise  of  a  coiiliuuatioii 
of  past  prosperity.  The  career  of  the  school  has  been  ever  upward 
and  onward,  and  the  outlook  for  1S94.  and  1S95  is  extremely  flattering. 
The  instructors  for  the  coming  year  include  ;  Robert  F.  Penuell. 
piincipal  ;  Minor  L.  Seymour,  vice-principal  and  teacher  of  Natural 
Sciences;  Washington  Wilson,  Psychology  and  History  of  Sduca- 
tioD:  Carlton  M,  Ritter,  Mathematics;  Esther  M.  Wilson,  Music  and 
Drawing:  Helen  Eliot,  English;  Emma  J.  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Rogers, 
teachers  in  the  Training  School.  Of  the  changes  made  in  the  list  of 
last  year's  instructors :  Frances  A.  Parmenter  succeeds  Miss  Morris 
as   preceptress.     Her   position   as   former  principal  of   the  Training 
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School  is  filled  by  Robert  C.  French.  Two  additional  teach eis, 
Matilda  Fuller,  in  the  Training  School,  and  J.  Hatfield  Grey,  Physi- 
cal Science,  have  been  added  this  year.  Miss  Agnes  Crary^  ;^o  fiir 
the  past  two  years  has  been  connected  with  the  English  department, 
has  transferred  the  scene  of  her  labors  to  the  Los  Angeles  NormaL 


California  School  Items. 


Dos  Pai,os,  Merced  county,  has  voted  $600  to  build  a  new  school* 
house. 

Arcata  and  adjoining  districts  in  Humboldt  county  have 
organized  a  Union  High  School. 

Friends  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Rafael  are  making  a  stronfj^ 
effort  to  organize  a  kindergarten. 

Propbssor  Karl  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  has  returned 
from  London,  and  is  again  at  his  post. 

The  Yuba  City  Union  High  School  Board  has  let  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  High  School  building. 

Kingston  District,  Fresno  county,  has  voted  a  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  much-needed  schoolhouse. 

SuPT.  Wm,  p.  Milliken,  of  Park  City.  Utah,  has  been  elected 
assistant  principal  of  the  Riverside  High  School. 

R.  McKisiCK,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Elk  Grove  Union  High  School. 

Wm.  Herrod,  formerly  principal  of  the  school  in  Angel's  Camp, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Paradise,  Nevada,  school. 

SuPT.  Eli  F,  Brown,  of  the  Riverside  schools,  goes  to  Indian- 
apolis, to  engage  in  work  in  connection  with  a  business  school  of  that 
city. 

Pasadena  needs  a  new  school  building,  and,  barring  legal  tech- 
nicalities, will  have  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  one  during 
the  present  term. 

J.  T.  Washer  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  West  Park 
School,  Fresno  county.  F.  T.  Moore  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Lake 
School,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Rowell  of  the  Washington  Colony  School, 
both  in  Fresno  county. 
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The  Fresno  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  he  held  some  lime 
during  Oclober.  Ex-Superintendent  Search,  of  Pueblo,  Col.,  will  de- 
liver one  of  the  addresses. 

Principal  J.  H.  Ponjj,  of  the  Sacramento  High  School,  who 
was  so  severely  injured  in  a  runaway  accident  last  May,  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  new  term  of  school. 

The  San  Jose  Board  of  Education  rescinded  their  action  appoint- 
ing Superintendent  Manzer  of  Santa  Clara,  to  the  superin tendency 
'of  the  San  Jose  schools,  and  Superintendent  Russell  again  holds  the 
fort. 

Pl.\ns  have  been  adopted  for  a  new  $5,000  schoolhouse  for 
Rucker,  the  new  town  on  the  Dunne  ranch,  Sauta  Clara  county.  The 
bonds  were  recently  voted  for  this  purpose  by  the  residents  of  the 
district. 

Orosi  District,  Tulare  county,  has  voted  a  special  school  tax 
to  pay  for  an  assistant  teacher  during  the  current  school  year.     C.  W,  ' 
Updyke  is  principal  of  the  school,  and  Chas.  Weddle  has  been  elected 
assistant. 

The  comet  medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  has 
been  awarded  to  Prof,  J.  M,  Schaeberle,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  for 
his  discovery  of  an  unexpected  comet  on  the  negatives  of  the  eclipse 
of  April   16,  1893. 

The  California  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  which  has  been 
under  the  able  management  of  Miss  Emily  Curtis,  has  removed  from 
the  Mercantile  Library  building,  San  Francisco,  to  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  corner  of  Ellis  and  Mason  streets. 

Auditor  Bhoderick,  of  San  Francisco,  claims  that  the  law 
does  not  authorize  the  appointment  of  persons  to  instruct  teachers  ; 
faence  he  refuses  to  sign  the  salary  warrants  of  Mr.  Voder,  the  new 
teacher  of  methods,  and  of  Miss  Ball,  special  teacher  of  drawing. 
President  Hyde,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  says  that  these  special 
teachers  will  give  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of  the  department,  and 
that  they  occupy  the  same  posilion  as  principals. 

The  new  Ward  school  building,  Fresno  city,  is  nearly  completed. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
some tower  of  almost  Oriental  design.  The  frontage  of  the  building 
is  ninety-two  feet,  while  the  depth  is  nearly  fifty-eight.     The  windows 
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on  the  second  floor  are  square,  and  those  below  arched.  The  eattmt 
is  to  a  wide  hall  running  through  the  middle  of  the  building,  friNi 
front  to  back. 


In  the  U.  S.  Government  report  on  the  Columbian 
the  public  school  exhibit  of  California  receives  the  following  notice: 
*' Charts  giving  valuable  information  by  counties.  Good  school  work, 
representing  the  kindergarten,  intermediate,  high,  normal  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  the  State,  and  especially  from  the  rural  schools,  and 
good  drawing  from  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles.  Relief  maps,  shov- 
ing location  of  school  buildings.  Photographs  and  statistics  of  col- 
leges  and  universities,  showing  growth  and  progress  in  endowments, 
appliances  and  attendance.'' 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  says  of  Superintendent 
Black,  the  Republican  nominee  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction :  *'Mr.  Samuel  T.  Black,  for  four  years  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Ventura  county,  is  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  State 
Superin tendency,  and  will  be  elected,  unless  all  signs  fail.  Mr.  Black 
has  had  a  varied  experience,  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  common  school  and  high  school  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent. He  is  an  earnest  man,  is  thoroughly  wideawake,  and  is  loyal 
to  every  professional  interest.  He  is  much  more  widely  known  than 
the  size  of  his  county  would  indicate,  and  he  is  favorably  known,  cs* 
pecially  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  in  Southern  California." 

CoiNTv  Superintendent  Norvell.  of  Merced,  reports  that 
during  the  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1894,  the  schools  of  the 
county  were  in  a  prosperous  and  healthy  financial  condition,  and  eighty 
per  cent,  of  them  had  an  eight  months*  term,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  much  better  than  previous  years.  The  school  cen.sus 
returns  show  an  increase  of  children  of  school  age  over  the  previous 
year  of  121,  which  is  encouraging,  and  evidence  that  our  population 
is  increasing.  During  the  year  a  graded  school  was  established  at 
Volta,  and  a  new  schoolhouse  was  built  in  West  Merced,  at  a  cost  of 
Si, 300.  The  disposition  manifested  by  the  school  officers  of  the 
county  to  look  after  the  school  property  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  keep  it  in  good  repair,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Miss  Lii.lik  J.  Martin  has  resigned  the  vice-principalship  of 
the  (»irls'  High  School,  San  Francisco,  and  has  gone  to  Germany,  to 
enter  the  University  of  Gottingen  as  a  student.     Miss  Martin  came 
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to  San  Fraucisco  ia  1889,  from  ludianapolis,  to  accept  the  position  she 

has  just  vacated.  She  organized  the  Science  Department  ol  the  Girts' 
High  School,  superintend! ug  the  work  in  Botany,  Zoijlogy,  Physi- 
ology and  Physics,  and  personally  teaching  Chemistry.  The  Board 
of  Education,  in  recognition  of  her  work,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Resolved,  That  Miss  Hartin,  by  ber  superior  acholarsfaip.  ber  orgasiziiig 
ability,  and  her  utitiriug  energy,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  present  aatia- 
foctory  condition  of  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  scientific  department,  under 
lier  direction,  has  ot'.aiued  a  widely-acknowledged  efficiency,  and  the  other 
departments  have  been  brought  to  a  higher  standard  through  her  persistent 
efforts.  In  recognitLon  of  her  faithfulness  and  the  value  of  her  services,  it  is 
ordered  that  this  resolution  be  spread  npon  the  minutes  of  tlie  Hoard,  and  that  a 
copy,  suitably  engrossed,  be  sent  to  Miss  Martin. 

Granville  Foster,  principal  of  the  High  School,  and  editor 
at  Antioch,  has  returned  to  his  former  home.  Sunol  Glea,  to  reside. 
Supt.  W.  K.  Dillingham,  of  Mendocino,  declined  a  re- nomination,  and 
will  assume  charge  of  the  High  School  at  Ukiah.  Ex-Superintendent 
Kuddock,  of  Mendocino,  who  was  urged  by  friends  to  accept  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
declined  in  favor  of  C.  S.  Smyth,  has  returned  to  live  in  Ukiah. 

The  School  Journal  remarks  that  the  department  of  Pedagogy  of 
the  University  of  California  is  doing  splendid  work  for  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  far  West.  It  ranks  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  as  a  thor- 
ough Herbartian,  whose  investigations  regarding  the  coordination  of 
studies  will  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem. His  criticism  of  the  educational  ideas  of  the  followers  of  Her- 
bart,  as  expressed  at  an  institute  meeting,  is  pronounced  forcible  and 
timely.  He  is  convinced,  he  said,  that  the  system  should  not  be 
adopted  outright  for  American  schools  ;  at  the  same  time  that,  rightly 
understood,  it  could  contribute  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  system 
to  the  development  of  a  truly  American  pedagogy.  Good  !  We  may 
learn  a  great  deal  of  the  German  Hebarlians,  no  doubt ;  but,  coming 
right  down  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  this  country,  there  must  be 
a  rigid  Americanization  of  the  pedagogical  ideas.  There  is  only  one 
country  that  has  a  free  and  truly  democratic  common  school  system, 
and  that  is  America.  The  peculiarity  of  its  requirements  are  there- 
fore obvious.  Professor  Brown's  investigation  will  be  watched  with 
interest;  it  is  along  the  lines  that  are  in  need  of  broad  and  thoughtful 
research . 
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Kx-SuPT.  Warrbn  C.  Hart,  of  %San  Jose,  the  pioneer  adhool 
teaclier,  died  at  his  home  in  San  Jose,  August  25th.  Saperintendeit 
Hart  was  bom  in  Holden,  Me.,  March  4th,  1825.  He  tanght  Cor  ser- 
eral  years  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State,  and  in  1859  cuk 
to  California  and  at  once  began  teaching  in  a  school  on  the  Rusnn 
river.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Santa  Clara  count>*,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  he  has  since  been  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  On  account  of  failing  health,  due  to  confinement 
and  arduous  work,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  chosen  professioe 
several  years  ago.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hart, 
for  many  years  an  e£Bcient  teacher  in  the  San  Jose  schools. 

Educational  Chips  from  Butte  County. 

Butte  county  awakens  into  activity,  educationally  speaking,  with 
the  coming  in  of  September. 

In  the  various  mountain  districts  vacation  begins  in  October.  It 
ends  in  the  valley  schools,  Oroville  excepted,  in  September;  and  teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  now  fairly  in  the  harness. 

Seventy-five  school  districts  are  included  within  the  confines  of 
Butte  county,  employing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers.  Nine 
months  is  the  limit  of  the  term  in  all  the  larger  schools.  Country  and 
summer  schools  average  about  eight. 

Chico  takes  precedence,  as  possessing  the  largest  of  the  graded 
schools.  Fifteen  departments  are  represented.  The  teachers  em- 
ployed for  the  term  just  commencing  are:  D.  W.  Braddock,  princi- 
pal ;  Clara  Bennet,  Adele  Goodrich,  J.  A.  Tyler,  Emma  A.  Wilson, 
Dixie  Hendricks,  Anna  Williamson,  Alice  Sproul,  Mamie  Cain,  Ella 
Rinehart,  Nellie  Mead,  Lena  Barkley,  Alice  Crum,  Jennie  Lowell, 
Cora  Kennedy. 

Oroville  ranks  second.  The  only  high  school  in  the  county  is 
here,  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  H.  T.  Batchelder,  Joel  Snell 
assistant.  The  following  teachers  constitute  the  public  school  corps; 
R.  H.  Dunn,  Mattie  P^lliott,  Belle  Howard,  May  Evans,  Carrie  Sexton. 

Hamilton  District,  in  Biggs — Teachers  :  E.  N.  Maybrey,  Delia 
Crain,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Spence,  Ella  Snyder. 

Gridley — P.  L.  Tople,  Bertha  Norman,  Maggie  Schaeflfer. 

Honcut — Mrs.  Pratt,  Lizzie  Herrin,  Dora  Horton. 

Bangor,  Cherokee,  Forbestown,  Meridan,  Palermo  and  Paradise 
school  districts  complete  the  list  of  graded  schools  in  the  county. 
These  latter  comprise  but  two  departments. 
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Principal   Isaac   Wright,  formerly   of   the   Livennore   High 
School,  has  charge  of  the  Union  High  School,  in  Winters. 

County  Sl'pt.   G.  W.  Beattie.  of  San  Bernardino,  in   his  in- 
■  Btrnclive  and  interesting  report  for  1.S93-94  says  that  as  mnch  monci' 
I  has  been  expended   iu   San  Bernardino  connty  during   the   past  four 
'  years  for  new  school  bouses  as  in  the  entire  previous  histor>-  of  (be 
county.     The  houses  constructed  range  from  the  small  one-room  house 
costing  not  more  than  $1,000,  to  the  spacious  High  School  buildtoK 
erected  in  San  Bernardino  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.     During  the  past  year 
several  houses,  containing  from  one  to  four  rooms,  have  been  erected, 
that  are  models  of  beauty  and  adaptability  to  school  wants,  being 
P  planned  xvith  special  reference  to  providing  light  in  such  a  way  as  not 
r  to  injure  the  eyes  of  pupils,  securing  proper  ventilation,  and  making 
t  discipline  easier  and  more  effective.     All  new  houses,  even  in  remote 
^  country  districts,  are  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  slate  black- 
boards and  the  best  modern  desks.     Among  the  more  recent  buildings 
is  the  iourroom  house  lately  constructed  in  Highland,  which,  because 
,  of  its  architectural  beauty,  convenient  arrangement,  satisfactorv  beat- 
k  iiig  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  complete  equipment,  may  justly  be 
I  styled  a  model  school-honse.      In  securing  funds  for  the  accomplisfa- 
uient  of  this  part  of  the  work,  36  issues  ol  district  bonds  have  been 
necessary,  and  in  no  case  has  any  legal  defect  id  the  proceedings  inter- 
fered with  the  ready  sale  of  any  issue.     The  school  bonds  ol  San  Ber- 
nardino county  have  such  standing  in  the  market  that  they  have  beeo 
placed  without  difficulty  even  during  the  present  financial  depression, 
though  the  rale  of  interest  on  all  recent  issues  has  been  one  or  two  p« 
cent,  lower  than  formerly  prevailed. 


,  Cheney's  Pacific  Coast  Burean  of  EdocatiOD 

Rectmimenils  properly  qualified  High  School  teachers,  grade 
teachers,  professors  and  instructors  for  Normal  Schoois,  Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  for  Acaietniea,  Seminaries  and  Kinder- 
gartens, Specialists  in  Music.  Drawing  and  Painting,  and 
Physical  Culture.     References  required  and  given. 
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Bv  laboratory  methods  we  mean  the  method  of  nature,  usitig.  aud 
by  using,  developing  the  senses  and  powers  of  the  child  ;  personal  in- 
vestigation and  demonstration  by  each  individual  pupil,  instead  of 
merely  accepting  or  appropriating  the  statement  of  book  or  teacher. 
It  is  learning  by  doing,  education  by  self  activity.  The  laboratory 
method  is  best  illustrated,  and  finds  its  simplest  and  best  application 
in  the  study  of  natural  sciences  or  nature  stndy. — ^Charles  B.  Scott, 
St.  Paul. 

I  BELIEVE  that  educition,  all-around  and  generally  diffused,  is  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  Republic ;  thai  to  make  sure  of  this  end  the 
American  school  system  has  been  developed,  and  that  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  beneficent  educational  instrumentality  the  world  has  ever 
known  ;  that  it  is  incomplete  unless  it  begins  with  the  kindergarten 
and  ends  with  the  university  ;  that  if  any  part  of  this  system  de- 
mands belter  care  than  any  other,  that  part  is  at  the  bottom  rather 
than  at  the  top.  I  believe  that  no  one  is  fit  to  teach  'n\  the  schools 
who  has  not  the  soundness  of  character  and  the  cultivation  of  mind  to 
be  worthy  of  admission  to  the  best  of  American  homes :  that  the 
teaching  service  is  not  competent  unless  it  possesses  scholarship 
broader  than  the  grade  or  the  branches  in  which  il  is  engaged,  and 
beyond  this  is  specially  trained  and  prepared,  and,  over  aud  above 
this,  is  in  touch  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  higheit  purposes  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  ;  and  that  even  then  it  ceases  to  be 
competent  when  it  ceases  lo  be  studious,  and  fails  to  know  and  take 
advantage  of  ihe  world's  best  thought  and  latest  expcr' 
□ection  with  the  administration  of  the  schools. —Supt. 
Cleveland. 
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Wini.s  the  time  is  not  near  at  hand,  or  ever  will   be  at  band, 

[  when  our  people,  as  a  rule,  will  adopt  a  rigidly  perpendicular  style  of 

r  writing,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  from  close  observation  that  some 

very  important  modific;ations  are  probible  :  indeed,  are  essential  if  the 

handwriting  of  the  future  is  to  serve  its  age  as  faithfully  as  our  ovrn 

times  have  been  served  by  the  handwriting  of  the  past  half  century, 

D.  T.  Ames.  Editor  Penman's  Arl  Journal. 

The  foundation  of  the  science  of  teaching  is  a  knowledge  of  the 

}  nature  of  man.  a  knowledge  of  his  capacities,  potentialities  and  the 

I  laws  and  methods  by  which  they  are  to  be  awakened  and  developed. 

Thus,  the  science  of  physiology,  psychology  and  anthropology    lie  at 

I  the  basis  of  a  teacher's  qualifications,  giving  a  magnificent  field  for 

I  study  and  investigation  worthy  of  the  best  minds  and  highest  taleni 

I  of   the  age.     Correlating   with  this  knowledge  of  mind   stands  the 

I  great  world  of  knowledge,  consisting  of  science,  literature  and  art,  all 

\  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  awaken  and  develop  the  spiritual  activities. 

J.  Stanley  Hu.i.. 

There  is  no  greater  educational  fallacy  afloat  than  that  which  pre- 
nc3  that  we  are  to  use  in  life  what  we  learu  in  school.  Almost 
I  everything  that  is  taught  us  is  sooa  forgotten.  We  practice  somcol 
f  the  most  elementary  rules  of  the  first  school  years,  but  beyond  these 
\  very  little  is  of  any  more  value  than  the  dead  languages  for  everyday 
I  use.  The  practical  education  is  not  that  which  teaches  what  we  es- 
['  pect  to  want  for  use  in  after  life.  The  practical  things  are  those  that 
I  build  up  the  mind  and  character.  The  man  who  is  best  developed  in 
■  these  two  characteristices,  no  matter  what  he  does,  has  the  surest 
I  chance  of  securing  a  success  which  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded.— 
Pres.  C.  K.  Ad.\ms.  Wii^consiu  University. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  problem  of  secondary  education 
I  in  English  reduces  itself  to  getting  teachers  who  know  good  literature 
[  and  care  for  it,  and  minimizing  to  the  utmost  the  restrictions  placed 
npon  their    work.       Duplication  of  work   in    different  years  must  be 
avoided,  but   beyond  the  limits  set  with  this  object  in   view  there 
should  be  no  effort  made  to  secure  uniformity,  both  because  ever)' 
effort  to  secure  it  costs  something  in  vitality,  and  because  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  unifarmity  anyway.     Onr  suggesliops,  doubtless,  seem 
,  tame  in  comparison  with  the  brilliant  new  departures  here  and  there 
isily  heralded,  but  radical  reconstructions  apjiear  to  us  no  less  sus- 
I  picious  in  the  body  educational  than  in  the  body  politic.     It  will  be 
time  to  seek  for  the  "new  thing"  when  we  have  done  alt  that  is  pos- 
sible with  the  old,  — 7"i4^  Dial. 
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The  Harp  of  Life. 

For  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal. 

A  power  to  know;  a  will  to  do; 
A  soul  to  feel;  these  are  the  Btring? 
That  stretch  upon  the  harp  that  rings 
The  chord  of  human  life.     And  true 
Will  be  that  chord  if  firm  the  baud 
Of  him  who  strikes  the  kcry;  and  sweet 
Is  life  in  him  who  plays  complete 
His  mission's  melody;  whose  tone 
And  tune  are  each  attuned  alone 
To  Nature's  wondrous  harmony. 
Sept.  '94,  Merle  Rogers,  SpriagviUe,  Cal. 


The  Pioneer  Schoolmaster. 


UY    PHILIP   A.  GRAIP. 


Just  as  California's  landscape  marvelously  combines  into  a  start- 
ling, yet  harmonious  whole  all  kinds  of  zones  and  aspects,  so,  only 
in  sharper  and  more  vivid  contrasts,  is  the  personal  history  of  pioneer 
Californians  marked  by  extraordinary  and  highly  dramatic  event's,  in 
which  fair  pinnacles  of  fortune  and  hopeless  depths  of  ruin,  critical 
passages  and  heydays  of  banqueting,  misadventures  and  twigs  of 
laurel,  thrills  of  unexpected  gladness  and  throes  of  uusupportable 
agony,  play  their  varied  and  pathetic  parts. 

But,  without  any  further  introductory  talk,  let  us  concisely  de- 
liver a  tale  which  has  such  phases  of  white-lipped  anguish,  such  stings 
of  rank  injustice  and  neglect,  such  trying  situations  and  checkered 
times,  yea,  such  stretches  of  coarse,  grinding,  mill-horse  round  of  toil 
in  it,  that  it  ought  to  moisten  the  tearless  eye  and  touch  the  stoniest 
heart. 
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But  who,  pray,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ?  Yesterday,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  literary  and  philanthropic  friend,  we  found  him  ap 
a  flight  of  crooked,  carpetless  stairway,  situated  on  a  rough,  untidT 
avenue  of  our  city,  and  as  we  gazed  upon  his  cramped  quarters,  and 
pale,  sufifering  features,  and  silver  hair,  and  bent  form,  and  as  we  lis- 
tened to  the  minor  trend  of  his  mellow,  sympathetic  voice,  we  at  once 
recalled  the  apt  self-portraiture  contained  in  his  lines  under  the  poem 
entitled  **  No  Music  Thrills  My  Lyre,"  when  he  gives  vent  to  the 
plaint: 

*'Bnt  silent  hangs  my  lyre  ; 
While  whitening  locks  and  bowing  head. 
Unsteady  hand  and  tottering  tread. 
To  sweat  and  toil  and  sorroi^'s  wed. 
All  silent  hangs  my  lyre." 

Ushered  politely  into  a  small,  second-story,  front  room,  a  writing 
desk  and  book  shelves  loaded  with  well- worn  volumes,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  an  intellectual  workshop,  met  our  eyes,  but  over  all 
the  braveries  of  resolve  and  outward  show  of  things  hung  an  atmos- 
phere of  suffering  and  depression,  and  from  every  nook  and  cranny 
stole  forth  glimpses  of  undeniable  poverty  and  want.  Articulating 
with  studied  distinctness,  we  breathed  our  questions  into  his  almost 
stone-deaf  ear,  and,  in  the  lulls  from  acute  paroxysms  of  incurable 
pain  in  the  right  lobe  of  his  brain,  he  answered  in  a  trim,  suave,  cava- 
lier fashion,  choosing  his  words  with  scholarly  nicety,  and  apt,  poetic 
phrase  and  logical  sequence,  except  when  the  too  severe  strain  of  tor- 
ture in  his  head  threw  him  sometimes  off  the  track  of  coherent  devel- 
opment of  ideas.  Always,  it  seems,  ruled  by  the  master-passion  of 
authorship,  his  habit  has  been,  either  on  window-pane,  or  smooth 
wall,  or  scrap  of  paper,  to  jot  down  his  thoughts  in  the  form  of 
rhyme,  so  relieving  his  black  shadows  and  bitter  hardship  by  the 
splendor  and  wealth  of  his  muse,  and  throwing  over  his  gruesome  lot 
the  magic  spell  of  a  paradise,  and  turning  his  turbulent  and  over- 
clouded days  somewhat  into  serene  songs  of  victory  and  peace. 

While  engaged  in  a  chat  with  us  about  his  life's  unique  and  won- 
drous romance,  he  begged  us  to  inspect  a  bit  of  verse,  which  had  just 
Minerva-like,  sprung  forth,  full-formed  and  fresh,  from  his  inspiration 
of  that  very  morning,  and  we  were  so  struck  with  its  fine  sentiment 
and  simple  beauty,  that  we  reproduce  it  entire,  yclept : 
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THE    HAPPY   MAN. 

However  rough  our  patli  may  be, 

And  weary  wind  through  deaert  wide ; 
However  stormy  be  our  sea, 

And  siigry  be  its  swirling  tide, 
Saoxc  cheering  hope  our  foolsteps  stay, 
Some  beacon  light  illumes  our  way, 

'Mid  wooded  dell  or  desert  lea. 

We  find  some  floweret,  sweet  and  fair : 
And  pearly  drops  'mid  billowy  sea 

Are  beauteous  as  the  diamonils,  rare — 
Some  hearts  arc  glowing,  generous,  warm, 
Like  stars  agleam  amid  the  storm. 

Whatever  ills  our  life  betides. 

Though  some  loo  heavy  seem  to  bear. 
We  know,  a  Power  in  Heaven  resides, 

To  hear,  and  shield  us  from  despair ; 
Whatever  griefs  our  hearts  oppress. 
We  know,  the  motive  is  lo  bless. 

Sometimes  we  wish,  that  shadows  less 

May  rest  upon  our  rugged  path  ; 
.\ui\  yet  we  know,  if  griefs  oppress, 

They  voice  God's  wisdom,  not  his  wrath— 
Aud  who,  on  earth,  would  happy  be. 
Must  meet  with  smiles  his  destiny. 

After  our  perusal  of  the  foregoiug  prelty  gem,  coupled  with  some 
words  of  appreciative  comment,  lie  read  with  moist  eye  and  tremulous 
lip,  certain  favorite  lines  thereof,  saying,  parenthetically,  that  the 
little  poem  was  a  correct  translation  of  his  life's  innermost  experi- 
ence- 

Upoii  inquiry,  we  learned  a  numher  of  interesting  facts.  He 
comes  from  a  good  strain  of  sturdy,  patriotic,  New  England  stock,  his 
"  forefathers  having  fought  at  bunker  Hill  and  White  Plains,  and  served 
in  Washington's  Ijody-guard  at  Valley  Forge  and  Vorktowo,  A  na- 
tive of  Madrid,  amid  the  bleak  pine  hills  of  Maine,  rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  penury  and  orphanage,  bred  in  the  arena  of  horny-handed 
toil,  he  early  developed  the  tough,  athletic  nerve,  aud  learned  to  face 
the  rough  world  with  gallant  spirit  aud  invincible  courage.  In  bud- 
ding youth,  he  drank  in  the  lore  of  the  classics,  and  grew  fast  aud 
fully  enamored  of  the  charms  of  school-room  work,  and  hence,  already 
in  his  iSth  year,  he  liegan  a  pedagogical  career  of  marked  success  and 
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and  Mary  Gallagher,  William  and  Samuel  Shear,  William  Galloway 
and  sister;  James  Eager,  brother  of  the  late  Senator;  George  M. 
Ciprico,  the  actor,  and  his  sister,  Anita;  William  McCabe,  son  of  the 
pioneer  actor;  the  Russ  brothers,  of  the  old  Russ  House;  Clay  M. 
Greene,  the  playwright  and  composer;  the  Younger  brothers,  Drs. 
William  and  Alexander,  and  sister;  the  Thompson  brothers,  the  Mur- 
ray brothers  and  sisters,  the  Burke  brothers  and  sisters;  the  Mitchell 
brothers,  William  and  John;  Henry  and  Mary  Lee,  N.  C,  Lane  and 
sisier;  Coriielins  Makin  and  sister,  Rachel;  and  J.  H.  Ferguson,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Fresno  Exposi'lor,  and  his  sister. 

Early  the  next  year  the  pioneer  school-teacher  urged  municipal 
aciion  in  the  Common  Council  of  San  Francisco  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school  system,  and  the  result  was  that  a  committee  of  educa- 
tion was  appointed,  land  was  set  apart  for  public  schools,  and  laws  to 
gijvern  them  were  framed,  and  the  foundation  of  the  school  system  of 
e  Slate  was  laid.  To  bring  this  plan  to  a  successful  termination, 
(S  schoolmaster  was  obliged  to  lay  out  about  $5,000  al  his  personal 
:,  but  his  dream  was  realized.  During  the  next  six  years,  while 
the  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Education,  be  opened 
r  thirty  schools,  and  in  1S64  he  established  a  higher  grade  school 
1,  In  several  years  following  he  held  the  principalships  of  the 
.ngton-street,  the  Lincoln,  the  Rincon,  the  Bush-street  and  the 
e-street  schools,  and  after  that  he  took  the  superiiitendency  of  the 
I  Francisco  Industrial  School.  While  acting  in  that  latter  capacity 
nib,  an  accident,  which  totally  crippled  his  power  to  do  any 
fcer  educational  work.  His  whole  educational  experience  in  Call- 
da  covered  an   important  and  fundamental  period  of  twenty-four 

B  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

I  Again  and  again  he  taught  on  the  scant  basis  of  his  private  funds, 

toverished  himself  for  the  sake  of  paying  his  teachers  their  dues, 

rtgaged  his  house  and  lot,  and  lost  even  the  roof  over  his  head  in 

ler  to  make  our  San  Francisco  free  school  system  a  permanent  suc- 

With  indefatigable  ardor  and  skill  he  framed  judicious  educa- 

lal  bills,  gave  np  everythiug  for   the  idolized  dream  of  his  heart, 

3  m  shabby,  half-starved  style  on  almost  worthless  city  scrip,  until 

d  permanently  established  our  free  school  system,  only,  however, 

E  end,  to  find  himself  ousted  from  position  by  the  wiles  of  politi- 

rire-pulling,  to  find  his  hard-won  laurels  filched  from  him  by  the 

1  of  petty  jealousy,  and  to  find  himself  finally  in  old  age,  a  for- 

b  and  desperate  castaway,  unsuccored  and  uncrowned. 
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Once  losing  his  masterly  grip  on  the  situation,  his  robust  healtk 
gave  way,  blindness  smote  his  eyeballs,  his  erstwhile  happy  cotUg^ 
home  went  to  pieces  under  a  mortgage,  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  cal- 
amities, his  brain  began  to  stagger  under  a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis, 
and  a  long  black  cloud  of  misfortunes  set  in. 

Now  loafless  and  shelterless,  stript  bare  in    earthlv   goods,  and 
sorely  and  shamelessly  bruised  in  soul,  in  a  whirl  of  agonv  and  bewil- 
derment, he  drifted,  heart  and  health  broken,  into  San  Diego,  where 
Hon.  C.  H.  Shephard  and  Messrs.  Frank  and  Warren  C.  Kimball  pei^ 
formed  for  him  the  divine  offices  of  the  good  Samaritan.      However, 
too  high-minded  to  sponge  on  the  largess  of  the  unstinted  hospitali- 
ties of  friends,  and  too  proud  to   munch   the  grudging  crust  of  the 
world's  cold  charity,  he  pluckily.   with  borrowed   carpenter's  tools, 
built  himself  a  rude  hermit's  hut  under  a  clump  of  trees  in  Sweet 
Water  Valley,  and  for  his  meager  subsistence,  all  summer  long,  shot 
rabbits  to  exchange  for  necessary  articles  of  diet.     Although  in  a  laod 
of  the  pomegranate  and  the  olive,  of  the  palm  and  the  orange,  of  the 
vine  and  the  fig,  of  golden  poppy  and  lush  grass,  beneath  soft  blue 
skies,  amid  balmy  air  and  magic  climate,  his  restoration  to  health  and 
happiness  was  precariously  slow.     While  yet  dim  of  vision,  with  hear- 
ing almost  gone,  limbs  failing,  and  groping  along  uncertainly  with  a 
cane,  in  dear  companionship  of  a  little  dog,  he  kept  himself  gallantly 
braced  to  the  code  of  noble  self-reliance,  eking  out  an  independent  liv- 
ing by  egg-selling  and  poultry  raising,  and  turning  the  attention  of 
the  incubator  to  the  hatching  out  of  choice  fancy  breeds.      Gradually, 
under  the  stimulus  of  outdoor  life,  and  the  balsamic  odors  of  fhe  plains, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  the  pure  and  uncindered  atmosphere,  signs  of 
physical   improvement  set  in.     Painfully,  step  by  step,  he  palpably 
mended,  and,  ere  long,  the  infirm  foot  took  on  alert  elastic  strides, 
thought  and  imagination   began    to  play,  and  the  long   hushed  harp, 
now  and  then  trembled  again  with  rapt  and  buoyant  melody.     Yes, 
the  grim,  withered,  desolate  life  began  to  pulse  and  bud  again,  putting 
forth  vigorous  shoots  and  flowering  out  into  all  sorts  of  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  demonstrations  of  new-born  power  and  hope. 

When  the  venerable  pioneer  schoolmaster  touched  upon  this  point 
of  the  striking  narrative,  his  voice  became  choked  and  husky  and  his 
bent  frame  shook  with  emotion.  Recovering  his  composure,  he  said 
with  deliberate,  calm  emphasis:  "O,  that  unspeakable,  woful  time! 
Ofttimes  I  had  wistfully  longed  for  death  as  a  swift  and  sweet  release 
from  the  prison-house  of  darkness  and  despair  in  which  I  lay  pining 
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and  dying  by  iDches.  But,  at  last,  deliverance  came,  and  I  eaierged 
from  the  narrow  gloom  and  liauiHof  the  "ragged  edge"  iulo  the  wide, 
opeD.  free,  glad  world  of  golden  suushirfe— ray  pulses  bounding  with 
new  zest  and  my  brain  and  will  teeming  with  new  ambitions  and 
dreams  of  further  conquest." 

Thus  he  went  on.  and  told  in  a  shy,  somewhat  self- depreciatory 
way  how  stubbornly  he  had  battled  to  overmatch  an  austere  fate  in 
order  that  he  might,  if  possible,  close  his  sunset  years,  if  not  amid 
banners  of  glory,  at  least  beneath  the  halo  of  a  calm  and  happy  end. 
Just  thinic  of  it,  kind  reader  ! — ^a  refined,  classic  mind,  born  to  soar  on 
the  wings  of  lyrical  poetry,  but  doomed  to  the  harness  of  clod-hopping 
drudgery,  as  din-heaver,  sand-hanter,  hog-breeder,  drayman,  land 
speculator,  water-carrier,  government  squatter  and  stage-driver,  toil- 
ing day  alter  day,  for  six  unbroken  years,  from  the  first  faint  glimmer 
of  dawn  to  twilight  dusk. 

Thus,  for  six  never-to-be-forgotten  years,  lasted  the  tug  and  tus. 
sle,  so  grim  and  so  unrelenting,  until  the  bread-winning  problem  no 
longer  embittered  his  existence  and  the  hops  of  accumulating  a  hand- 
some fortune  seemed  assured.  Once  more  he  was  lifted  above  sheer 
want  and  hand-to-mouth  living.  With  health  miraculously  regained^ 
a  small  bank  account,  and  several  fruitful  sources  of  income,  he  rose 
again  into  an  atmosphere  more  congenial  to  his  spirit  and  genius,  his 
pen  becoming  famous  editorially,  and  his  long-silent  lj"re  breaking 
forth  into  melodious  epigrams  and  popular  poetry.  He  purchased 
one-half  interest  iu  ihe  National  City  Record,  and  as  its  editor  his  style 
of  verse  and  prose  soon  ranked  it  easily  among  the  very  best  literary 
outputs  in  Soulhetn  Caliiornia  journalism.  Wonderful  it  was,  indeed, 
to  see  him.  whose  name  had  been  sably  framed  and  drained  in  obituary 
crape,  once  dead,  buried  and  forgotten,  rise,  pha-nix-like,  from  the 
ashes  of  martyrdom  and  financial  ruin,  a  willing  oblivion,  and  stand 
forth  in  his  gray  locks,  like  a  buoyant  youth.  Fortune  beamed  with 
blandest  radiance,  and  smiles  of  flattery  and  welcome  greeted  him  on 
al!  sides. 

Perched  on  this  crest  of  triumph  and  jubilation,  he  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  the  scene  of  his  former  laurels  and  .sorrows,  and  joined 
bis  young,  talented  wife  whom  he  had  espoused  in  the  hej-day 
of  his  new  fortune  during  the  swell  and  flourish  of  the  San  Diego  boom. 
The  very  scent  of  nuptial  orange-blossoms  was  still  lingering  about 
the  pair,  when  alas!  by  the  treachery  of  a  trusted  friend  who  held  a 
power  of  attorney,  and  the  sudden  collapse   of  the  San  Diego  boom. 
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he  was  outrageously  robHed  of  nearly  every  shred  of  his  accumulated 
property,  and  his  full-orbed  honeymoon  shot  into  depths  of  terror  and 
chaos.  Once  more  he  stood  like  a  lightning  riven  oak,  stripped  all 
bare  of  every  bough  and  leaf 

For  the  next  three  years  we  find  him,  in  still  unvanquished  might, 
facing  all  sorts  of  hard  knocks  and  fronting  unspeakable  drudger>'  in 
the  line  of  farming,  poultry  raising,  fruit  growing  and  whatever  odd 
job  seemed  to  promise  a  cash  return. 

Meanwhile  the  incubator  business  was  tried  with  frail  success, 
then  the  Tia  Juana  flood  almost  wrecked  his  ranch,  then  a  new-boni 
babe  died  amid  the  storm-bound  Otay  Glens,  then  three  of  his  ribs 
were  fractured  in  a  buggy  disaster,  and  finally  to  add  to  the  poignancy 
and  terror  of  the  situation,  his  old  brain  trouble  began  to  return,  only 
with  keener  torment  and  ghastlier  effect  than  before.  At  this  period, 
ofttimes  he  roamed  the  .streets  of  San  Diego  in  aimless,  god  forsaken 
fashion,  penniless,  thread-bare  and  hungry:  and  crazed  almost  beyond 
belief  with  heart-ache,  he  sometimes  reeled  under  the  hopeless  yoke 
of  his  many  misfortunes  while  visiting  the  pawn  shop,  and  placing  his 
wife  and  two  little  boys  in  the  care  of  the  board  of  suf)ervisors. 

How  keep  the  ravenous  wolf  from  the  door  ?     How  keep  his  fam- 
ily from  becoming  almshouse  inmates  ?     His  friends,  knowing  his  lit- 
erary habit  and  treasure  trove,  urged  him  to  publish  a  volume  of  his 
verse  gems,  and  hence  by  dint  of  indefatigable  travel  to  teachers'  in- 
stitutes throughout  the  State,  and  the  sympathetic  aid  ol  eminent  edu- 
cators, **Sunbeams  and  Shadows,'*  was  issued  in  1892,  in  octavo  edi- 
tion.    Only,  however,  through  Prof  John  Swett's  pecuniary  assistance 
was  the  printing  of  the  book  at  all  rendered  possible;   and   to  Prof. 
Silas  A.  White,  and  President  David  S.  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University, 
and  P.  M.  Fisher,  editor  Pacific  Educational  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Parkhurst  and  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  and  Ambrose  Bierce,  belong  no 
little  credit  for  timely  help  in  the  way  of  practical  sympathy  and  warm, 
inspiring  commendation  of  the  work. 

Have  you  read  the  "Sunbeams  and  Shadows,*'  in  which  hill  and 
dale,  river  and  purling  rill,  cloud- rack  and  star-gleam,  roseate  mom 
and  purple-tinted  twilight,  and  the  unchanging]  passions  and  loftier 
longings  of  the  human  heart  are  faithfully  and  delicately  pictured  with 
the  fire  and  charm  of  lyrical  directness  and  the  zest  of  face-to-face  real- 
ity ?  His  muse  is  marred  by  no  desolate  Byronic  dandyism,  or  queer 
quirks  of  expression,  or  by  Browningesque  obscurism,  or  finical,  arch- 
aic phrasing,  or  theatrical  posing,  but  is  pure,  simple,  chaste,  elevat. 
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ing,  dowered  wilh  the  genius  aud  power  of  making  homespun  events  1 
shine  with  the  nimbus  of  sacredness  and  distinction.  Other  bards  J 
may  possibly  surpass  him  in  philosophic  range,  or  in  variety  of  theme, 
or  in  magic  and  music  of  words,  or  in  Keatish  perfection  of  haunting 
form  and  sensuous  coloring,  but  none  smack  more  distinctly  of  local 
B aver  or  touch  more  firmly  that  profound  and  tragic  element  which 
underlies  humanity's  unvoiced  cry  of  pain  and  aspiration. 

Since  his  life  and  history  has  panted  and  thrilled  with  the  throb  j 
of  the  universal  experience  of  the  race,  hi«  sensitive  lyre  has  caught  j 
the  secret  of  elemental  humanity,  aud  so  pulsates  in  kinship  with  the  j 
whole  gamut  of  nian's  sorrow.=!  and  hopes.  In  these  respects  Ihe  book  ] 
itself  is  an  epic. 

Never  allowing  a  day  to  pass  without  a  line  of  prose  or  rhyme, 
his  literary  stores  are  large,  and  enough  unprinted,  but  type-written, 
manuscript  is  hoarded  to  fill  two  volumes,  which  distinguished  critics  j 
freely  say  are  meritorious  enough  to  adorn  a  place  in  every  public  and   ' 
private  library,  and  render  the  author's  name  immortal.    White-haired 
and  bent,  his  poetic  harp-strings  still  vibrate  to  his  deft,  unerring  m 
ter-tonch.  and  yet  bid  fair  to  produce  .some  of  his  best  verse  and  most   , 
liquid  melody.     Surely  in  this  land  of  gold  it  is  cause  for  no  little  re- 
gret that  an  eminent  public  servant  like  J.  C.  Pelton  should,  in  his 
helpless  aud  wretched  closing  days,  sink  into  the  grave  in  dire  and 
inexcusable  neglect.       May  his  declining  years  be  crowned  with  de- 
served recognition,  so  that  his  last  few  tottering  steps  may  he  cheered 
and  btest  with  the  surroundings  of,  at  least,  some  few  rays  of  Arcadian 
sunshine  and  sprays  of  fitting  flowers. 


W 


Indian  Training  of  Children. 


Much  has  been  said  about  Indian  children's  "instincts."  To  be 
sure,  we  inherit  some  of  the  characteristics  of  our  ancestors,  but  the 
greater  part  of  our  faculties  we  had  to  acquire  by  practice.  All  the 
stoicism  and  patience  of  the  Indian  are  acquired  traits. 

My  uncle,  who  educated  me,  was  a  severe  and  strict  teacher. 
When  [  left  his  tepee  for  the  day,  he  would  say  to  me,  "  Hakada, 
watch  everything  closely  and  observe  its  characteristics;"  and  at  even- 
ing, on  ray  return,  he  used  to  catechise  me  for  an  hour  or  so.  "  On 
which  side  of  the  trees  is  the  lighter-colored  bark  ?  On  which  side  do 
they  have  most  regular  branches?"     It  was  his  custom  to  let  i 
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name  all  the  new  birds  that  I  had  seen  during  the  day. 
name  them  according  to  the  color,  or  habits,  or  the  shape  of  the  bill, 
or  their  song,  or  the  appearance  and  locality  of  their  uest. — in  &ci, 
anything  about  the  bird  which  impressed  me  as  characteristic.         ^H 
We  went  much  deeper  into  this  science  when  I  was  a  little  oW^| 
— that  is,  about  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.     He  would  say,  for^^| 
stance,  "  How  do  you  know  that  there  are  fish  iu  the  lake?  "     "  Be« 
cause  they  jump  out  of  the  water  for  flies  at  midday."     He  woald 
smile  at  my  prompt  but  superficial  reply.     What  do  you  think  of  the 
little  pebbles  grouped  together  under  the  shallow  water,  and  how  came 
the  rivulet-like  and  pretty  curved  marks  in  the  sand  under  the  water, 
and  the  little  sand-banks?     Where  do  you  find  the  fisb-eating  birds ^ 
By  the  fishless  water?     flave  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  of  a  lake  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  ?     He  did  not  expect  a  correct  reply  at 
once  to  all  the  voluminous  questious  he  put   to   me.  hut  he  meant  to 
ake  me  observant  and  careful  in  studying  nature.     *     *     * 

With  all  this  our  manners  and  morals  were  not  neglected.      I  was 

lade  to  respect  the  adults  and  especially  the  aged.     I  was  not  allowed 

join  iu  their  discussions  or  even  1o  speak  in  their  presence  unless 

uested  to  do  so.     Indian  etiquette  was  perfect  in  these  respects,  and 

am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  still  observed  by  some.     We  were  taugl 

[enerosity  to  the  poor,  and  reverence  for  the  "Great  Mysterj-." 

Igion  was  the  basis  of  all  Indian  training. — Dr.  Cn.\s.  A.  Eastm! 

SI.  Nidiolai. 
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A  Valuable  Scrap-Book. 


A.    U,    XOKTOX,    hAKMiNf.TON,    CM.. 


I  wish  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Jouknai.  a  few  hints  in  Tfr- 
gard  to  scrap-book  making,  which,  though  ii  may  be  nothing  new  to 
some  of  its  readers,  may  contain  something  of  practical  use  to  others 

A  scrap-book  intelligently  made  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  valuable,  of  Ixroks.  and  if  some  of  my 

(■-teachers  will  put  in  a  little  spare  time  iu  its  making,  I 
t  an  extremely  fascinating  pastime.     I  do  not  have  refi 
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those  scrap-books  coutainiug  declamalioiis  and  recitalioiis,  or  to  those 
made  up  of  fancy  cards,  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion, but  to  one  which  shall  contain  biographical  sketches  and  inter- 
esting personal  anecdotes  of  great  men  and  women  of  all  limes  and 
countries;  or,  it  may  be,  instructive  facts  relating  to  some  branch  of 
natural  history,  philosophy,  or  other  science.  Now  it  should  not  be 
made  up  of  miscellaneous  matter,  miscellaneously  thrown  together, 
but  should  be  confined  to  one  particular  subject.  Supjwse,  of  in- 
stance, that  we  limit  our  first  book  to  "  Prose  Authors  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century, "^a  subject  which  I  dare  say  will  be  as  frequently 
and  as  profitably  chosen  as  any. 

Having  chosen  our  subject,  the  first  thing  to  lie  done  is  to  set 
about  collecting  material.  Secure  a  strong  pasteboard  box  (a  shoe 
box  will  answer),  and  whenever  you  see  anything  in  regard  to  a  dis- 
tinguished prose  writer  of  the  present  century,  cut  it  out  if  possible, 
being  careful  to  retain  the  "  rule"  which  marks  the  end  of  the  piece, 
and  place  in  the  box  for  safe-keeping.  Tell  your  friends  what  you  are 
doing,  and  request  them  to  save  for  you  any  printed  scraps  or  engrav- 
ings pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Old  files  of  the  Vou/h's  Companioa,  Harper's  Weekly,  Golden  Days, 
or  Ladies'  Home  Jouniai.  will  furnish  abundant  personal  anecdotes 
and  often  portraits  and  autobiographical  sketches,  while  in  back  num- 
bers of  the  Century,  Cosmopolitan,  Review  of  Reviews,  Scridiier's,  Har- 
per's, Arena,  Overland  or  Calij'ornian .  may  be  found  many  adesirable 
eugtavtng.  The  publishers  of  some  of  the  above-mentioned  magazines 
will  furnish  at  small  cost,  good-sized  and  excellent  photo-engravings 
of  well-known  modern  authors,  while  publishers'  catalogues  and  some 
old  worn-out  books  will  afford  smaller  portraits  in  abundance.  Where 
possible,  Several  pictures  of  the  same  author  .should  be  secured,  illus- 
trating different  periods  of  life  from  childhood  to  old  age.  Duplicate 
copies  may  be  exchanged  with  some  friend  who  is  making  a  similar 
collection.  Thus,  in  a  very  few  months,  sufficient  material  will  be  at 
hand  to  more  than  fill  your  .scrap  Ixiok, 

Now  for  a  book  suitable  to  your  purpose.  Any  good  book-store 
will  furnish  one  for  75  cents  to  $1.25;  or,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
that  expense,  any  old  bound  volume  will  do,  provided  the  pages  have 
a  wide  margin,  and  the  printed  matter  can  be  covered  by  two  or  three 
widths  of  ordinary  newspaper  clippings,  the  margins  to  be  used  for 
notes  or  any  data  concerning  the  subject  in  hand. 

If  an  old  printed  volume  is  chosen  for  the  scrap-book,  first  cut 
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out  at  least  two  of  every  three  pages,  so  as  to  keep  the  book  from  b^ 
coming  too  thick  for  its  cover,  as  will  be  the  case  if  some  of  them  are 
not  removed.  Having  provided  some  flour  paste,  which  is  belter  than 
mucilage,  or  what  is  preferable  to  either,  some  **photographer's  paste," 
and  two  soft  cloths  (one  to  apply  the  paste  and  the  other  to  smooth 
the  clippings  after  inserted),  we  are  ready  to  begin  pasting. 

First,  let  us  choose  a  goodsized  portrait  of  our  author,  and  gi?c 
it  a  prominent  place  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Some  may  think  best  to 
place  the  engravings  in  a  section  by  themselves,  or  even  in  a  separate 
book,  but  personally  I  prefer  them  interspersed  among  the  sketches 
themselves,  each  in  its  proper  place,  as  they  seem  to  beautify  and  lend 
an  added  interest  to  the  page.     It  is,  however,  simply  a  matter  of  taste. 

Next,  after  the  large  engraving  above  referred  to,  should  cornea 
short  life-sketch,  to  be  followed  by  a  critical  essay  or  characterization, 
upon  life  and  works.  Portraits  and  sketches  of  wife  or  husband  should 
not  be  omitted,  after  which  may  come  any  number  of  short,  personal 
anecdotes.  I  would  not  advise  inserting  any  of  our  author's  writings, 
unless  it  should  be  something  pertaining  to  his  own  life  or  works. 

One  who  has  plenty  of  time  and  a  taste,  as  well  as  an  opportunity, 
for  it,  could  make  a  number  of  scrap  books  covering  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  it  would  be  best  to  purchase  a 
number  of  uniformly  bound  scrap-books;  each  one  of  these  to  be  de- 
voted to  a  separate  subject.  Several  volumes  could  be  made  up  of  the 
poets  of  different  periods,  each  volume  representing  a  distinct  period. 
The  lives  of  our  statesmen,  generals,  reformers,  inventors,  musicians, 
artists  and  educators,  will  furnish  material  for  many  an  interesting 
volume,  to  say  nothing  of  men  of  like  distinction  of  foreign  countries. 
A  decidedly  unique  and  attractive  book  would  be  one  made  up  entirely 
of  accounts  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  eminent  women. 

Thus  with  scissors,  paste  and  patience,  and  an  old  bound  volume 
or  two,  may  we  each  day  turn  a  few  otherwise  idle  moments  into  inter- 
esting and  profitable  employment. 


Our  Many-Sided  Dictionary. 


San  Francisco,  Septeaibcr  14,  1S94. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Fishkr  : 

In  the  article  enclosed  I  try  to  give  some  hints  as  to  the  fuUer  use  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  dictionary— the  bible  of  our  schools.     I  would  see  it  removed 
n  its  almost  solitude  as  an  oracle  and  a  law-giver,  to  a  closer  companionship, 
a  keener  sense  of  its  merits. 
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Thus,  I  clwell  Upon  its  pictorial,  historical,  national  and  philosophienl  char- 
tr,  as  appealing  to  the  imagination  and  patriotic  instinct. 
To  cultivate  clonet  companionship,  I  suggest  some  eiterciscs  in  the  discrimi- 


nation  of  « 
made  up  in  pari,  selected  from  itscolui 
An  enlargement  of  one's  vocabulary,  ai 
"  gourde,  thes;  oSicei  apply  mir 


t  from  the  original  tent.    Also  sketches 
I  hint  at  its  being  the  true  source  of 
incidentally,  tliat  of  society. 
.  larg;r  pupils. 

Jso.  T.  WICKKS. 


I  Mounted  on  tripod  in  tlie  schoDl,  it  is  treated  as  ati  oracle  in  spell- 
6  pronouncing  and   defining.     But  let  us  get  nearer  to  it,  audit 
its  dignified  solitude  to  minister  pleasure  to  closer  scrutiny  and 
Fleisure  hours.     It  has  a 


COMPLETE   PICTORI.VL  t 


RACTER. 


Use  it  as  a  kaleidoscope.  Turn  it,  and  it  reveals  nature,  many- 
bued,  many-sided,  s?enicand  mosaic.  Sky.  sea,  mountain,  hill,  valley. 
plain,  forest ;  falling,  flawing  and  tranquil  water  are  revealed. 

In  the  world  of  art  it  is  mire  varied  in  form  and  color  than  are 
the  '"siones  of  Venice,"  because  "the  greater  includes  the  less."  Here 
statuary  has  enduring  foroii,  and  mtiiic  and  pneiry  forever  breathes. 
Here  painting  lives  ever  in  symbol  and  expression.  Theology  unrolls 
the  ample  scroll  that  casts  the  horoscope  of  man.  We  have  seen  at 
eve  how  star  after  star  comes  forth  in  solemn  beauty  to  remind  of  other 
worlds  ;  so,  science  in  succession,  spangles  the  page  of  this  mirroring 
book  :  Philosophy,  science  of  sciences,  casts  upon  it  her  reflections. 
In  the  kinetoscope  figures  of  this  book  we  see  "Vanity  Fair,"  the 
hopes,  cares,  aims,  achievements  of  men  ;  we  see  the  tears,  hear  the 
songs  and  laughter,  and  sum  up  the  gaities  and  gravities  of  our  kin- 
dred. How  the  volume  has  grown  since  we  first  walked  with  it  and 
Dr.  Johnson  down  Fleet  street  !  The  spires  and  domes  that  then  hung 
in  fog  mid  air  have  since  been  better  realized,  and.  with  the  city  of 
London,  has  grown  this  mighty  tongue,  the  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
traditions  and  race.     This  brings  ns  to  the  appreciation  of  its 

HISTORIC     CHAK,\CTER. 

We  will  find  on  its  pages  the  hieroglyphs  of  Kgypt  ;  the  alphabet  of 
Phcenicia  ;  the  matliemalic  symbols  of  India ;  the  theologic  scroll  of 
Judea,  casting  the  horoscope  of  man  ;  the  classic  inscriptions  of 
Greece,  with  its  heroic  frie/e  of  the  Iliad  and  Via  Deorum  ;  and  the 
laws,  jurisprudence  and  arms  of  Rome.  We  walk,  as  it  were,  through 
an  ancient   fane  or  cemetery,  and  read  the  records  of  shafts,  tablets 
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add  memorial  stones.  Here,  deeper  down  in  philosophy-,  cxn-ered  np 
iu  stratum  after  stratum  of  epochal  revolutions,  are  fossilized  words, 
to  repay  the  research  of  philologist  or  antiquary.     Growing  more  and 

MORB    NATIONAL, 

This  book  has  taken  the  stamp  of  the  ages  of  Alfred,  Chancer.  Elizt- 
lKth«  Anne  and  Victoria  in  letters  and  poesy.  It  has  been  marked 
more  and  more  by  an  increase  of  freedom  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
nation  at  lar^e.  We  treasure  words  handed  down  to  us  by  priests, 
HAK^2«.  warriors  and  statesmen  ;  words  once  resonant  in  kingly  hall,  in 
iMitUMnient,  at  council  board,  and  at  courts  of  law;  words  cowled, 
hchucted,  laureled  and  bewigged,  while  we  glory  in  those  more  befit- 
tutc  our  republican  institutions — the  tasseled  corn  upon  the  mount- 
mn?*.  Nor  do  we  shrink  from  the  homelier  phrase  of  Darby  and  Joan, 
>vhioh  shall  go  down  with  the  conquering  tongue  of  our  race,  to  snb- 
\\w  all.  as  Hugo  eloquently  predicts  of  it. 

!«*roni  the  realm  of  sentiment,  we  pass  to  some  of  those  practical 
U^r^  of  this  book,  often  slighted  or  overlooked. 

DISCRIMINATION    OF    WORDS 

y\\  \\  kinclifd  character,  thought  Daniel  Webster,  was  one  of  the  chief 
u^^'H  ol  tlic  dictionary.  He  spent  much  lime  in  this  work,  and  bc- 
v\\\\w  a  master  in  selective  ix)wer.  The  student  may  copy  after  him 
\\\  tho  iMMUparing  of  kindred  and  opposite  words,  and  in  the  classifica- 
l^*»nol  specific  under  generic  terms.  Take  the  nebulous  or  generic  Saxon 
woid  M /'/«»".  to  emit  rays  of  light.  In  its  luminous  cloud,  we  resolve 
*  ^^v»nl^  of  .shining,  specific  terms.  We  have  in  use  </<irr//«j^  sun, 
..tt»ft**/  moon,  shimmering  water,  sparkling  dew,  scintillating  frost, 
»♦••»!» »»//'/<  ^'^\\\,  giossy  plumage,  lustrous  .satin,  twinkling  star.  Ligbt, 
iM  \\\\^  n««cH  of  these  descriptive  words,  passes  through  different  inten- 
4^(v>«  ol  shining,  and  implies  different  rates  of  motion,  pleasing  to 
^^v*HUl  ii.HHociation. 

THK    KKV. 

Yhc  first  letter.  A,  in  this  book  stands  out  in  its  unequaled  unity 

ht  golden  key  to  the  portal  of  the  Aryan  tongues.     It  asserts  the 

llvUy  of  each  and  every  thing.     In   the  logic  of  mathematics  it 

for  unity.    Of  it  every  integer  is  a  multiple,  and  every  fraction 

<,     It  is  the  initiative  of  a  deep  philosophy.    'Under  it  we  may 

l^rds  that  may  be  used  in  a  kind  of  charcoal  sketch  or 
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I  COMPOSITION. 

to-wit ;  "Arnold  abased  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  by  his 
abortive  attempt  to  sell  his  country.  He  abdicated  honor  and  tormer 
distinction  by  abjuring  loyally  to  abet  oppression.  Abashed  at  failure, 
he  soon  realized  tbat  he  was  abhorred  by  his  comitrymen,  and  abomi- 
lated  by  those  to  whom  he  would  have  betrayed  them.  He  died  with 
kabidiug  sense  of  his  abject  abasemeut." 

The  dictionary  should  be  used,  not  only  in  discriniiuation  and  se- 
tion  at  proper  intervals,  but  as  the  primal  means  ot  enlarging  one's 

VOCABULARY. 

Its  fulness  of  expression  is  not  realized  in  society  as  it  will  be  when 
education  is  more  generally  diffused.  Hence,  a  speaker  is  advised  to 
use  "The  pure  well  of  English  uudefiled."  Now  this  suggests  that 
the  copiousness  of  the  book  is  an  incumbrance.  This  should  not  be,  for 
copiousness  is  needed  to  fill  the  demands  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
Pure  Saxon  words  are  limited,  and  largely  generic  in  meaning. 
%  need,  and  we  have  compouud  and  derivative  words  to  express 
those  finer  shades  of  thought  that  are  of  continual  birth  in  a  growing 
civilization.  The  Latin  and  Greek,  being  dead  as  to  original  owner- 
ship, happily  furnish  us  the  means  to  thus  enlarge  our  language, 
tin  said  he  never  hesitated  in  public  speech  to  throw  out  such 
Is,  as  the  context  of  his  speech  enabled  the  multitude  readily  to 
iderstand  them. 

A  long  word  leads  the  auditor  to  dwell  upon  it,  when  the  speaker 
intends  it.  Such  words  often  contain  in  themselves  a  long  phrase. 
Refulgence  means  shining  again  and  again.  Reperatssive,  repeated 
(Ites.  Milton  knew  how  to  handle  such,  and  his  poem  has  in  it 
different  words  than  any  writing  extant  of  the  same  gross  num- 
of  words.  The  instructor  has  the  opportunity  to  make  the  dic- 
tionary more  useful,  and  more  the  means  of  pleasure  to  his  pupils  and 
himself  bv  investing  it  with  its  true  lighl. 

JXQ.  T.   WiCKES. 

Literature  for  Babies. 

LETTEk    FROM    .K    TEACHER. 

Dear  Editor :  I  wonder  if  the  experience  of  any  other  teacher  has 
been  like  mine,  in  giving  to  the  children  the  popular  myths  and  legends 
that  are  now  regarded  as  the  proper  literature  for  children. 
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**The  children  hke  them  ! ''  O.  yes.  But  I  find  Ihey  likctbem 
just  in  proportion  as  they  are  startling  and  thrilling,  and  that  they 
grow  restless  under  them  just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  become 
reasonable  and  probable.  That  is  just  where  the  trouble  is.  The 
child's  imagination  grows  in  advance  of  the  stories  themselves  uri 
demands  far  more  murders  and  more  horrors  than  even  the  myths 
themselves  can  furnish. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  similar  to  the  way  in  which  the  alcohol  fever 
grows  on  the  human  stomach.  There  may  be  a  dilution  at  first,  and 
a  small  quantity  may  meet  the  craving;  but  little  by  little  the  quantity 
must  be  increased  and  the  strength  in  proportion,  to  meet  the  ever  in- 
creasing demand. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reading  is  good  for  children  thit 
makes  a  simple,  unexciting  story  of  daily  life  seem  flat  and  unenjoyable 
afterwards. 

Let  us  take  the  time-honored.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  This  hts 
been  considered  as  proper  diet  for  children  since  girls,  red  hoods  and 
wolves  have  existed. 

The  children  listen  with  their  hearts  beating  faster  and  faster, 
while  the  wolf  gains  admittance  to  the  grandmother's  house;  then— 
O,  delightful !  -the  wolf  eats  the  grandmother  !  The  listeners  are 
now  bloodthirsty  for  another  eating  scene  and  hold  their  breath  while 
Red  Riding  Hood  goes  to  the  bed  lo  talk  to  the  supposed  grandmother. 
Every  step  toward  the  approaching  tragt^dy  is  deliciously  frightfnl, 
and  when  the  fateful  words,  "Better  to  eat  you,  my  dear,''  bring  the 
thrill  of  the  exj>ected  ending,  the  swift  arrow  of  the  huntsman  dealing 
death  to  the  wolf  is  an  unwelcome  interference  and  a  |>ositive  disap- 
pointment to  the  wrought  up  audience.  The  open-mouthed  little 
children  come  back  to  earth  again  and  to  the  everyday  affairs  of  life 
with  a  decided  unwillingness. 

Why  do  children  plead  for  this  story  generation  after  generation 
and  never  tire  of  it  ?  Leave  out  the  danger  and  horror  of  it  and  little 
Red  Riding  Hood  might  l)e  as  amiable  and  hind  hearted  in  carrying 
nice  things  for  her  grandmother  to  eat,  but  the  nineteenth  centur}* 
little  children  would  never  trouble  themselves  about  her.  She  would 
be  altogether  too  unexciting  to  "draw." 

Again  I  have  seen  Perseus  given  in  a  list  of  desirable  stories  for 
Jirsf  year  children. 

This  young  man  is  sent  out  for  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medosa. 
a  **  most  strange  and  terrible  monster  that  had  ever  been  since  the 
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world  was  made.  Instead  of  locks  of  hair  it  had  a  hundred  enormous 
'^ makes  on  Its  head,  alt  alive,  twisting,  wriggling,  curling  and  thrust- 
*  ing  out  their  venomous  tongues,  with  forked  stings  at  the  end  1  Their 
'  bodies  were  all  over  scales  and  they  had  splendid  wings  that  shone 
'  like  pure  gold  as  they  went  flying  about  in  the  sunshine.  "  (Haw 
■  thorne). 

At  Ihis  stage  of  the  story  every  shy  little  child  who  is  afraid  to  go 
I  to  bed  in  the  dark  will  be  brave  enough  in  the  day-light  and  with  Oth- 
I  ers  about  him  to  be  ready  to  exclaim  excitedly,  "O  !  what  a  lovely 
,    story!     Tell  us  some  more  !     Did  he  gel  that  dreadful  head  ?  " 

Now  an  ignorant  nurse  would  be  dismissed  from  service  for  telling 
children  anything  that  approached  this  in  horror,  and  is  it  any  better 
because  it  is  a  classic? 

But  wait  till  the  dark  really  comes  and  these  little  children  who 
have  beeu  properly  instructed  in  classic  literature  at  school, — what 
vision  presents  itself  then?  Is  a  Medusa  head  with  a  hundred  snakes 
curling  and  twisting  a  desirable  thing  for  a  vision  just  as  they  are  to 
go  away  alone  to  sleepland  ? 

Does  any  teacher  think  I  am  exaggerating  this  matter  ? 
Let  her  try  to  follow  that  story— even  the  next  day — with  a  pure 
simple  little  story  of  children  out  in  the  fields  with  trees,  and  brooks, 
and  butterflies,  and  have  nothing  strange  or  exciting  happen  to  these 
children  for  an  over-stimulant  to  the  imagination  and  see  how  long  it 
will  ■'  hold  "  the  children  !  They  will  nestle  about  while  she  is  telling 
it  and  invariably  end  up  by  asking  you  to  "  tell  the  other  oue  again." 
Now,  dear  editor,  am  I  the  only  teacher  to  s^  and  feel  the  dan- 
in  this  rage  for  classic  myths  and  legends  that  has  taken  possession 
everybody  ? 

We  are  overdoing  it — this  literature  for  children.  We  are  not 
iscriminating.  "All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray"— yes,  just  like 
sheep;  first  one  starts  oiFaud  all  the  rest  follow.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
time  to  stop  and  think.  Yours  for  simplicity, 

Rachel  Rexford,  in  Pfimarv  Edmation. 


Reading. 

BY   BELLE  MITCHELL.  STOCKTO.V,  CAL. 

How  shall  we  teach  reading  so  that  the  best  it  has  to  offer  may 
be  made  available  to  the  reader  ? 
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There  must  inevitably  be  much  that  is  luecbanical  in  the  process 
of  word  learning,  but  the  farther  the  effort  at  tbought-gettiag  can  be 
separated  from  a  tedious  drill  on  words,  the  more  successful  will  he 
our  efforts  to  make  intelligent  readers  of  our  pupils. 

Although  ours  is  not  a  purely  phonetic  language,  yet  a  fouudatiou 
for  word-learning  may  be  laid  iu  the  primary  grades  by  a  systematic 
Study  of  phonics. 

Wheu  pupils  become  advanced  enough  to  study  for  themselves, 
"the  teacher  should  be  very  careful  that  all  the  words  of  a  lesson  «« 
learned  by  the  class  before  the  lesson  is  assigned.  Each  teacher 
would,  of  course,  have  her  own  device  in  managing  to  have  this 
done. 

A  list  of  the  new  words  whose  sounds  are  known  by  the  children 
might  be  written  on  the  hoard.  Kor  busy  work  the  children  could 
copy  these  and  mark  their  sounds.  Thev  should  then  be  read, 
that  the  teacher  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  children 
are  correct  iu  their  pronunciation.  They  might  find  these  same 
words  from  a  mixed  list  written  on  the  board. 

Words  that  are  beyond  their  ability  to  learu  may  be  pronounced 
ly  the  teacher,  and  their  meaning  explained.  The  children  may  then 
use  them  in  stories  of  their  own,  or  they  may  copy  them  according  to 
the  initial  or  final  letter,  putting  tba'e  ibat  begin  with  a  stem  letter  in 
one  group  ;  those  that  end  in  ing,  d,  or  eii  in  another  ;  or  grouping 
those  that  end  in  silent  e.  according  to  their  syllables,  and  in  various 
'ays.  Thus  the  list  may  be  made  a  means  of  cultivating  the  power 
classify  ;   it  may  became  a  language,   a  writing,  and  a  spelliog 

in. 

When  the  words  are  all  Well  known,  the  reading  lesson  may  theu 
\n;  given  for  study.  The  children  may  be  told  that  it  is  a  story  or  > 
poem  that  we  should  like  to  know  about.  They  find  out  what  it  is, 
and  tell  it  as  it  is  told  to  them  in  the  book,  and  al.so  in  their  own  way 
without  the  book.  U'e  should  make  them  feel  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  tell  us.  and  that  they   must  make  us  understand  all  about  il 

As   another    means  of    securing    the   same    drill    on    words,  tht 

teacher  composes  some  little  story,  containing  the  unknown  words. 

leads  it  to  the  class,  and  has  il  reproduced  from  memory.     The  new 

are,  of  course,  written  on   tlie  board  for  their  use  in  writing. 

he  stories  are  then  read  by  the  class, 

lessons  suggested  here  are  not  intended  as  types,  far 
y  to  illustrate  the  point,  that  the  mechanical  proces 
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be  taken  away  entirely  from  the  reading  lesson  proper,  thus  leaving 
the  child  unhampered  in  bis  efforts  to  get  at  the  subject  mutter  of  what 
be  reads. 

Spelling  of  Geographical  Names. 

The  United  States  Hoard  on  Geographic  names  has  adopted  for 
guidance,  in  delermining  ibe  odicial  form  or  rendering  of  geographic 
names,  the  following  principles  within  the  United  Stales: 

1.  That  spelling  and  pronunciation  which  is  sanctioned  by  local 
usage  should  in  general  be  adopted. 

2.  Where  names  have  been  changed  or  cornipled,  and  such 
changes  or  corruptions  have  become  established  by  local  usage,  it  is 
Bot  in  general  advisable  to  attempt  to  restore  the  original  form. 

3.  In  case  where  what  was  evidently  originaliy  the  same  word 
appears  with  various  spellings,  sanctioned  by  local  usage,  when  ap- 
plied to  different  features,  these  various  spellings  should  he  regarded 
as  ill  effc-ct  differeut  names,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  inadvisable  tu  attempt 
to  produce  uniformity. 

4.  Where  a  choice  is  offered  between  two  or  more  names  for  the 
same  place  or  locality,  all  sanctioned  by  local  usage,  that  which  is 
most  appropriate  and  euphonious  should  be  adopted. 

5.  The  possessive  form  should  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  be 
done  without  destroying  the  enphony  of  the  name  or  changing  its  de- 
scriptive applicalion. 

6.  In  all  names  ending  in  burg/i  the  final  li  should  be  dropped. 

7.  Ill  all  names 
breviated  to  bora. 

S.     The  word  r^«, 
^^91  Ufll'f. 
^K^t    9.     The  use  of  hyphens  in  connecting  parts  of  compound  names 


1  borough  this  termination  should  be  ab- 
irt  of  the  name  should  he  .'ipelled  renter. 


The  use  of  hyphens 
lid  he  discontinued. 

The   letters    C.  if.    (court   house)  a 
county  seats  should  be  omitted. 

In  the  case  of  compound   names  consisting  of  more  tliau" 
word,  it  is  desirable  to  simplify  them  by  uniting  the  compound 


.  part  of  the 


^^aew 


It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  diacritical  charity. 
13,     It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  cily  and  loien  as 
part  of  names. 
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The  class  which  entered  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  three  years 
ago  found  what  seemed  to  each  one  a  wonderfully  well-equipped 
school.  There  were  experienced  instructors  in  most  of  the  High 
School  branches ;  in  Manual  Training  and  various  lines  of  profes- 
sional work  besides.  Rooms  had  been  set  aside  in  the  basement  and 
on  the  first  floor  to  maintain  a  miniature  grammar  school  in  whidi 
Normal  students  might  put  theory  into  practice  by  teaching  classes  of 
their  own.  There  was  a  large  library  in  a  small  room,  and  a  museum 
which  some  of  us  never  saw  until  we  were  Middlers. 

There  was  no  word  of  dissatisfaction  anywhere,  but  the  thoughts 
of  Professor  Childs.  Mrs.  George,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  reaching 
ahead  prophetically  to  a  better  state  of  affairs.  The  most  pressing 
need  was  for  more  room  for  the  Training  School.  Professor  Childs, 
on  his  Eastern  trip,  and  Mrs.  George,  while  in  England,  made  a  special 
study  of  school  buildings,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  make  valuabk 
suggestions  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  then  Training  School  principal,  who 
made  the  first  rough  drafts  of  the  plans  which,  by  September,  1891, 
were  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  also  the  authorities  at 
Sacramento. 

The  building  consists  of  two  stories  and  a  basement,  with  an  as- 
sembly hall  and  eight  recitation  rooms  on  each  floor.  It  could,  if 
neces.sary,  accommodate  350  to  400  pupils.  The  ventilation  system, 
like  that  recently  put  into  the  Normal  proper,  insures  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  at  all  times,  that  supplied  in  winter  being  warmed  to  the 
proper  temperature.  Its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  use  alone  makes  it  a 
**^iautiful  building.     The  children  who  attend  are  unconsciously  made 
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Wtter  by  it,  and  the  student  teachers  cannot  but  be  stimulated  to  tbeir 
best  work  by  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  harmonious  surrouod- 
'"gs.  

When  the  Training  School  moved  into  its  new  quarters,  the  Nor- 
mal was  not  slow  to  fill  up  the  space  thus  left.  The  Museum  was 
moved  from  the  third  story  to  the  first,  where  the  exhibits,  valued  at 
several  thousand  dollars,  were  so  placed  as  to  leave  ample  room  for 
(he  classes  which  are  taught  by  the  Curator  how  to  mount  specimens 
for  study  with  the  microscope. 

At  the  same  time  the  Library  was  given  a  large,  well-lighted 
room,  in  which  five  thousand  well-selecli'd  volumes  were  so  placed  as 
to  give  the  students  free  access  to  them  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  There 
are  now  at  hand  all  the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals,  literary. 
-•-cientific  and  professional.  One  of  the  teachers  just  back  from  the 
East  says  of  our  library:  "  It  compares  favorably  with  those  of  the 
best  universities  and  colleges  in  the  East,  and  is  superior  to  any  other 
Normal  School  library  in  the  United  States,"  Statistics  show  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  faithfully  consulted  libraries  in  the  country. 

Each  year  finds  Physical  Training  more  and  more  prominent  in 
the  course.  Several  of  the  Faculty  have  taken  special  work  in  that 
line  at  Stanford's  within  llic:  jcar.  and  one  oi  these,  Miss  Cozzens,  has 
charge  of  the  work  now.  Two  study  periods  per  week  in  Junior  and 
three  in  Senior  are  devoted  to  exercises  without  apparatus,  while  $300 
is  lo  be  spent  from  time  to  time  for  simple  appliances. 

There  is  as  yet  no  room  of  adequate  size  for  the  work,  but  our 
principal  has  in  mind  a  gymnasium  of  novel  sort,  one,  in  fact,  which 
would  be  practicable  in  few  Stales  but  our  own.  He  would  have  sev- 
-eral  acres  fenced  in  securely,  a  track  laid  for  running,  a  central  plot 
for  out-of-door  games,  and  at  one  end  a  building  a  hundred  feet  square, 
entirely  open  on  at  least  two  sides.  Such  would  certainly  be  an  ideal 
lund,  winter  or  summer. 


Some  of  our  good-byes  last  June  were  for  longer  than  we  guessed. 
A  number  of  old  faces  are  missing  among  the  Faculty,  and  we  see 
new  ones  in  their  stead.  Miss  Daniels  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
Ypsilanti  Normal,  near  her  Michigan  home.  Miss  Fanny  Schallen- 
berger  has  left  to  take  up  special  work  at  Stanford.  Mr.  Washburn 
and  his  wife  are  conducting  a  school  which  prepares  students  for  Stan- 
ford. 
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Miss  Washburn  has  returned  from  Cornell,  where  she  has  spent 
five  months  taking  a  special  course  in  Zoology  and  Physiologj,  with 
work  also  in  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Ethics. 

Miss  Payne  spent  a  part  of  her  year  at  the  same  place,  taking 
English  Literature  under  Professor  Corson,  also  Philology-  and  Ethics. 

Miss  Walker  spent  five  months  at  our  own  State  University  tak- 
ing a  course  in  Pedagogy  and  General  History*.  She  was  able,  in 
addition,  to  attend  several  institutes,  and  many  of  the  Midwinter  Con- 
gresses. 

Manitou.  Colorado,  has  evidently  done  its  best  for  Mrs.  Wilson, 
for  she  is  among  us  again  with  many  a  tale  to  tell  the  amateur  geolo- 
gist about  the  wonderful  changes  nature  is  working  in  the  mountains 
there. 

Mr.  Daly,  the  new  teacher  of  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Bookkeep- 
ing, comes  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  was  interested  in  Normal 
and  High  School  work. 

Miss  Cozzens  spent  part  of  her  vacation  at  Pacific  Grove,  where 
she  had  charge  of  some  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Wood's  summer  school  of 
Phvsical  Culture.  Helen  Swett. 

Los  Anf^eles  Department. 


I  l\.  V.  BllSICK. 

Ivlitors -  Elizabhth  Sullivan. 

(  KvA  Johnston. 


The  New  Building. 


The  new  addition  to  the  building  is  So  ;iSo,  and  three  stories 
high.  F'rom  its  commanding  situation  and  the  beauty  of*  the  exterior, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  and  attractive  architectural  features  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  new  assembly  room  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  any 
school  building.  It  is  80  •  100  ft.  in  size,  and  is  finely  lighted.  Twelve 
hundred  people  may  be  seated  in  the  room  without  crowding. 

It  will  be  used  for  lectures  and  entertainments,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  regular  morning  exerci.ses. 

At  either  end  of  the  new  part  of  the  building  are  broad  staircases, 
ten  feet  wide,  extending  from  the  lower  floor  to  the  third  story. 
These,  together  with  tho.se  in  the  old  part,  make  four  exits  from  every 
8tor>%  and  leave  no  chance  for  crowding  in  moving  from  one  part  of 
the  building  to  another. 
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There  are  forty-five  class-rooms  and  recitation  rooms  devoted  to 
the  Normal  and  Model  School  Departments.  Besides  these  are  a  large 
museum  room  ou  the  fourth  floor  ;  a  library  room,  65  feel  long,  with 
a  galler}-  on  one  side,  and  capable  of  holding  twelve  thousand  vol- 
umes ;  large  public  and  private  offices  for  the  principal :  a  pleasant 
reception -room,  connected  with  a  large  office,  for  the  preceptress  ;  an 
office  for  the  teacher  of  Pedagogy  ;  an  office  for  the  principal  of  the 
Model  School  ;  laboratories  for  Biology,  Physics  and  Chemistry ;  large, 
airy,  and  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  cloak-rooms  and  closets,  and 
all  the  other  conveniences  necessary  for  a  Normal  School  building.  It 
is  designed  to  acccommodate  five  hundred  students,  and  au  equal  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  Model  Department. 

The  new  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  fan  system, 
wbich  gives  to  each  student  twenty-five  feet  of  fresh  air  every  minute. 
It  is  expected  that  the  system  will  be  e.xte'ided  into  the  old  part  of  Ihe 
building  during  the  coming  year. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rooms  in  the  building  are  connected  with  the 
principal's  office  by  a  system  of  electric  bells  and  local  telephones. 
There  is  also  a  master  programme  clock  in  the  office  that  regulates  a 
dial  in  the  several  rooms,  thus  making  the  time  uniform.  The  Normal 
building  is  to  be  connected  with  the  gymnasium  by  a  covered  bridge, 
extending  from  the  second  fluor  of  the  former  to  the  gallery  of  the 
latter,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  be  exposed  to  the  wet  or  to  the 
heat  of  tlie  sun  in  going  from  one  to  the  other. 


I 


On  Friday  evening,  September  2ist,  a  reception  was  tendered  the 
new  students  by  the  Senior  and  Middle  classes.  The  new  auditorium 
was  lighted  for  the  first  time,  and,  with  its  tasteful  decorations,  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  appearance. 

After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  Professor  Pierce,  Mr.  Meyer, 
of  the  Senior  class,  delivered  an  addre.ss  of  welcome,  which  was  ably 
answered  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Junior  class.  The  Young  L-idies' Quar- 
tette furnished  the  music.  Professor  DoKier  then  spoke  of  the  close 
relation  existing  between  teacher  and  pupil.  These  remarks  closed 
the  literary  part  of  program. 

Then,  through  an  ingenious  little  method  devised  by  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  all  proceeded  to  form  new  acquaintances,  and  thus  a 
very  pleasant,  social  evening  was  spent. 

is  the  intention  of  the  faculty  to  bring  before  the  school,  fr< 
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time  lo  time,  prominent  speakers  who  will  interest  the  students  in 
ieniific  discoveries,  in  hiftlory.  and  iu  literary  work. 

On  October  2nd,  Miss  Ida   Benfey   is  expected  to  read  either 
Tale  of  Two  Oilier,"  or  "I,es  Miserables,"  bolli  of  which   have  been 
dramatized  by  ihe  yonng  lady  herself. 

A  bolany  excursinti  to  San  Pedro  is  planned  under  the  auspices 
of  the  botany  leac'.i;r,  Mt-is  Merrilt,  who  is  auxiuiis  to  secure  a  good 
supply  of  sea  mosses  for  laboratory  work. 

I  We  have  just  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Marj- 
Lathrop.  the  lady  engaged  to  lake  charge  of  our  Sloyd  department. 
Miss  Lalhrop  was  educated  fur  her  profession  in  Sweden,  and  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified  for  her  work.  She  had  just  begun  her  dntksi 
when  she  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever.  Her  death  is  as  sad  aa. 
was  sudden,  for  although  her  career  with  us  was  short,  all  who  ko< 
Jier  had  learned  to  respect  her. 
PHYSICS. 


cx- 

i 


* 


The  D,*partment  of  Physics  in  the  Normal  Scliool  has  tecei' 
much  attention,  and  b'^u  greatly  improved  this  year.  In  addition  lo 
the  recitation  room,  there  is  a  new  Physical  laboratory,  which  is  sap- 
plied  with  nine  table.,  at  which  the  pupils  experiment  four  periods  a 
week.  Each  table  has  the  apparatus  needed  for  the  experiment  as- 
signed lo  lliul  lubic  fui  the  day.  When  the  four  pupils  who  are  at 
Table  I  have  completed  the  first  experiment,  they  move  to  Table  II. 
and  perform  the  second  :  or  if  the  pupils  at  Tabl.:  It  have  not  finished, 
those  from  Table  I  move  to  the  next  vacaut  table :  and  so  on.  until 
all  the  experiments  have  beeu  performed,  and  conclusions  drawn. 
The  fifth  period  of  the  week  is  spent  in  the  recitation  room,  where  all 
mistaken  ideas  are  corrected,  and  a  summary  is  made  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  which  have  been  proved  by  experiment. 

After  these  experiments    have  been   reviewed  in  class,  they 
carefully  written  in  note  l>ooks,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Facultyi 
the  school  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Some  very  good  pieces  of  apparatus,  such  as  levers,  wedges  and 
screws  have  been  made  by  the  pupils,  and  the  girls  have  proved  them- 
selves as  capable  in  carpenter  work  as  the  boys. 

Professor  Shults,  the  teacher,  aims  to  develop  the  thinking 
powers  of  the  students,  and  thus  enable  them  to  reason.  He  has 
aroused  among  them  great  interest  iu  the  work,  and.  under  his  carcfbl 
instruction,  they  expect  to  make  rapid  progress. 


1 
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I  PROFESSIONAL. 

Finding  tliat  the  work  of  admiiiistratiou  required  much  of  his 
I     time,  Priucipal  Pierce  was  desirous  of  finding  a  strong  man  for  the  De- 
partraent  of  Psychology  and   Pedagogy.     During  the  summer  Dr.  F. 
'     B.  Dresslarwas  appoiiiied  to  that  position.    It  i.i  his  Intention  to  make 
'     the  work  iu  Psychology,  as  far  as  possible,  experimental.     The  deli- 
cate and  costly  apparatus  for  the  department  has  not  been  fitrnished  as 
I      yet,  but  a  special  room  will  soon  be  supplied  with  material  for  indi- 
vidual investigation. 

In  the  new  curriculum,  the  study  of  Psychology  is  introduced  in 
the  Junior  year,  and  continues  throughout  the  entire  course. 

At  present  the  Senior  class  is  using  James'  Psychology  as  a  basis 
I  for  study,  together  with  Jiihn  T.  Prince's  '■  Methods  of  Instruction 
and  Organization  of  the  Schools  of  Germany.  "  The  work  each  day 
consists  of  a  lecture  by  the  Professor,  in  which  are  introduced  such 
experiments  as  are  practicable  with  a  large  class ;  also  some  member 
of  the  class  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  work  gone  over  on  the  previous 
I     day. 

The  interest  manifest  by  the  students  is  evidence  of  the  deep  im- 
I     pression  made  by  the  study  of  the  subject. 

^^^H  California  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

I  The  Chico  Stale  Normal  School  commenced  its  eleventh  sessioB 

September  4ih,  with  flying  colors  and  with  every  indication  of  verify- 
ing the  truth  of  the  time- honored  saying — "The  last  is  the  best." 

The  building  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  the  wood  work  re- 
oiled  aud  polished,  and  the  mathematical  clas.sToom's  blackboards 
finely  re- slated. 

Physical  culture  is  the  new  innovation  of  this  year  over  which 
the  students  are  becoming  very  enthusiastic.  For  this  purpose  a  well 
apparatused  gymnasium  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  appli- 
ances which  tend  to  success  in  this  line,  Here,  under  the  wise  and 
capable  instruction  of  Miss  Parmeiter,  all  the  students  indulge  daily  in 
bealthful  exercise.  The  young  ladies  have  adopted  a  comfortable  and 
becoming  costume.  The  reign  of  the  athletic  maiden  may  be  said  to 
have  begun. 

The  Normal  counts  sixly-two  new  students,  a  total  enrollment  of 
two  hundred  and  nine.     The  largest  term's  enrollment  up  to  date,  be- 


•i- 
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:ng  an  increase  of  twenty -seven  over  the  registration  of  last  year.  A 
senior  .'.ass  o:  nftv-seven  are  en  route  for  •iir^Iomas. 

The  Mode!  Scho*  I  enrolls  one  hnn-.ired  and  sixty  pupils,  being u 
increase  of  ihirtv  in  the  grammar  ilepar:n]ent.  and  t^-enty-fivc  inthe 
primary,  over  any  previous  enrollment.  A  new  piano  has  been  pnr- 
f.hastf:  for  the  use  of  the  M«>«:ei  Scb•x>^ 

Geographically  consi.'.ered.  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego  come  oar 
Normal  students.  The  southern  coun:ic<  b.avc  sent  many  representi' 
lives.  All  of  the  counties  <)f  northern  vJ.i  ifvirnia  are  represented,  wiA 
but  one  exception.  Central  has  s^nt  a  lar.i^e  proportion,  even  one  bam 
the  very  shadow  of  the  San  J^'se  >chool.  The  new  students  are  by  i 
large  majority  High  Scliool  gradu.ites.  and  one  conies  from  the  Su 
Francisco  Normal.  Thus  it  may  be  inferre«i  that  the  excellence  of  the 
Chico  Normal  is  Ijein^::  felt  and  a j^prt elated  abroad.  Teachers  and 
students  have  relurneil  to  wurk  with  renewed  vigor  and  interest 
Tasks  are  hapfily  performed,  and  the  ir.siitution  never  stood  uponi 
more  succes^ful  basis. 

The  Alpha  and  Adclphas.  hitherto  rival  literary  societies,  haw 
combined  talents  and  rental rces.  They  opened  the  social  season  with 
a  reception  Friday  evening;,  Septemlxrr  rist,  tendered  to  the  newstn- 
dents. 

The  Nt>rmal  Lecture  Course  whi.h  has  lor  the  past  three  years 
been  a  source  of  so  much  pleasure  an^l  ]^roni.  will  offer  tnany  new  at- 
tractions for  the  coming  season.  The  program  will  include  the  best 
talent  the  State  can  afford.  (leneral  Ciiipman  will  deliver  the  open- 
ing lecture  on  the  evening  of  Lincoln's  birthday .  on  **  Personal  Remi- 
niscences of  Lincoln."  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  will,  if  possible,  be  secured 
for  an  evening  in  (October. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  existence  death  has  made  a  vacant  chair 
in  the  official  ranks  of  the  Normal.  Major  J.  S.  Cone,  of  Red  BluiT, 
who  for  three  years  past  has  been  a  valuable  and  interested  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  passed  out  of  a  life  filled  with  good  and  use- 
ful deeds  in  the  early  days  of  vSepte ruber.  His  place  is  to  be  filled  by 
his  life-honored  friend,  Gen.  N.  F.  Chipman.  \V. 


Still,  thn»u>^li  our  paltry  slir  ami  strife, 
CfIows  <lo\vn  tlie  wisliv.-<l  ideal, 

And  Loiif;iiig  moulMs  in  rlay  what  Life 
Carves  iu  the  marble  Real  ! 


Td  let  the  new  life  in — we  know 
Desire  must  ope  the  portal ; 

Terhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 
Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 
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PERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIONS 

C   AND  TRUSTEES. 


Black.  Re- 
fer State  I 
Siiperinlendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  of  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian slock.  He  was 
t.-^liicated  and  received  his 
haitiing  as  a  teacher  in  the 
J'.iij^lish  schools.  He  came 
ui  Caiifornia  from  Wiscon- 
•-in  in  1868,  aud  received 
Ins  first  certificate  lo  teach 
in  this  Slate  from  Isaac 
rpliam,  then  superintend- 
ijul  of  Yuba  county  schools, 
lie  taught  the  Indiana 
Ranch  and  the  CaniplonvJlle 
schools,  and  then  removed  to 
Chico,  Butte  county,  where 
he  was  first  assistant,  then 
priucipal,  and  afterwards 
was  appointed  County  Su- 
perintendent of  schools.  He  \ 
served  as  principal  of  the  | 
R,  Lasscn  county,  school,  and  also  in  Hollister,  San  Benito 
county.  He  was  principal  of  the  Tompkins  and  the  Dnrant  school  i 
Oakland,  and  removed  to  Ventura  on  account  of  the  delicate  health  of  J 
his  wife.  As  principal  of  the  Ventuia  schools  he  organized  the  first  ' 
high  school  there.  In  1S90  he  was  elected  County  Snperinieudent, 
vhich  position  he  is  ably  tilling.  Mr.  Black  has  always  been  a  cou- 
sislent  Republican,  but  has  kept  his  school  work  and  politics  widely 
separated.  He  has  a  son  twenty-two  years  of  age.  in  business  in  Oak- 
land, and  a  little  five-year-old  daughter  with  him  in  Ventura. 


BCbarles 'S.   Smyth,   the  Democratic  nominee   for  the  office  of  I 
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Superintendent  of 
Inslruclioii,  was  bomi 
1835  in  Smyth  coanty, ' 
When  he  was  17  ; 
age  Ihe  family 
California,  settling  i' 
ma  county.  Young  Sm>tli 
attended  the  public  schools 
of  this  county  for  a  time. 
and  Iheu  entered  the  Pa- 
cific University,  Santa  Clara 
county,  from  which  instiln- 
tioii  he  was  graduated  in 
1 859  as  valedictorian  of  his 
class,  taking  the  degree  of 
A,  B.  in  that  year,  and  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1865. 
He  taught  his  first  school 
in  Napa  county,  being  eu- 
gaged  in  public  school  wotk 
for  sometime  in  that  coun- 
ty and  Yolo.  From  1861 
to  1S77  he  was  professorof 
Mathematics  in  the  Methodist  College  in  VacaHUe  and  Santa  R( 
In  1877  he  was  called  to  the  principalsbip  of  the  public  schools 
Healdsburg,  Sonoma  county.  Here  he  remained  till  January,  tl 
when  be  resigned  to  enter  on  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Sch( 
in  Sonoma  county,  to  which  position  he  had  been  elected  in  Septem- 
ber. 1S79.  In  1882  be  was  again  elected  Superintendent  of  School: 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  retiring  from  that  office  in  Ja 
He  had  been  three  limes  the  unanimous  choice  of  bis  party,  but 
November,  i88fi,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate, 
after  retiring  from  office  Mr.  Smyth  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Rafael  High  School,  which  place  he  held  for  six  years.  In  1891 
accepted  the  position  at  Hollister,  where  he  is  now  at  the  head  of 
public  schools.  He  has  been  a  member  of  a  county  board  of  edtrt 
tion  since  1875.  Mr.  Smyth  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  pop"- 
lar  education,  is  a  good  scholar,  a  genial  gentleman,  and  has  hosts  or 
1  friends  of  all  parties  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State  in  whicb 
3ias  lived  and  labored. 


lOffl^^ 


r 
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Noble  Asa  Richard- 
son, the  nomiDee  of  Hie 
Populists  (or  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction, 
was  born  in  Canada  jfi 
years  ago.  His  father,  a 
farmer,  was  a  cilizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  his 
grand-parenls  for  some  gen- 
eratioQa  were  of  and  for  our 
own  America.  When  a 
child  of  six  years  he  lost 
both  parents.  At  eleven, 
in  charge  of  an  older  broth- 
er, he  moved  to  De  Kalb 
countj-,  III.,  and  in  1S70  to 
Wilson  county.  Kau.  Mr. 
Richardson  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  some  of  his  experi- 
ences: "I  know  nothing 
of  what  may  be  termed  the 
'easy   modes'   of  life.      I 

was  trained  to  toil  from  my  coble  aba  kicH«Bi>son. 

earliest  recollections.  At  fifteen  I  was  made  '  my  own  man,'  , 
stood  facing  the  world  without  one  cent  that  I  conld  call  my  own.  I 
have  been  so  entirely  self-dependent  that  since  that  day,  except  on  i; 
vitation  of  a  friend,  I  have  not  so  much  as  eaten  a  meal  that  was  ni 
paid  for  through  the  labor  of  my  own  hands,"  When  seventeen  he 
taught  his  first  school,  and  at  twenty-two  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
graduating  class  (i88o)  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences.  In  1881.  Mr.  Richardson  crossed 
the  big  bills  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  settled  in  San  Bernardino  county. 
For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  worked  in  the  San  Bernardino  city 
schools,  always  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School,  and  for  seven  years 
of  the  time  as  superintendent  of  all  the  work.  He  served  six  years  on 
the  San  Bernardino  County  Board  of  Education,  and  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  working,  the  strong  points 
and  the  defects  of  our  great  school  system.  His  nomination  was  to 
him  a  total  surprise  as  he  was  not  even  in  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion that  conferred  such  high  honor  upon  him. 
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RoBT.  F.  Burns.  Prohibition 
candidate  for  Superinletideut  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.  His  parents  came 
to  California  when  he  was  an  in- 
fant. Mr,  Burns  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Placet 
county.  When  he  was  eighteen 
>ear=  of  age  he  begau  teaching, 
aud  continued  in  that  profession 
with  unusual  success  till  1SS7, 
wheu  he  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  Superiatendeot 
of  Schools  of  Placer  counly,  a 
^^^^   ^1^^^^^  \  ^  /HH^F     P"^'^'*^"   ^^   filled   with   marked 

^^^K  "'^^^^©i  \  /  fs^lr  abihty,  being  one  of  the  most  tffi- 
^^^^1  cient  and  energetic  superintend- 

^^B  R>  M.I  F  8.™..!.  gjjjg   jji   j^g   gj^(^      During   his 

^r  •dministralioii  be  raised  the  schooh  to  a  high  standard,  and  a  spirit 

of  entbiihiasm  was  awakened  whii-h  has  never  before  or  since  been 
^^^    equaled  in  the  educational  affairs  of  Placer  county. 

^^^L  A  system  of  grading  was  inaugurated.      Diplomas  of  graduation 

^^^^Were  granted  to  pupils  who  completed  the  required  coarse  of  study. 
^^K  At  tbe  beginning  of  each  year  catalogues  were  issued  contaiuing  a 
P  complete  cla.ssi  Oca  lion  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  county.     The  school 

libraries  were  looked  after,  and  books  upon  methods  for  teachers  and 
^^^    wholesome  literature  for  children  were  placed  therein.     The  school^ 
^^^  rooms  were  embelli.'^bed  with  pictures  and  plants,  and  flags  were  Ibrc 
^^H  to  the  breeze  from  nearly  every  school-house  in  the  county. 
^^V    were  spared  to  make  the  teachers'  iuslitutes  instructive  and  inten 
■  ing.     The  length  of  term  was  increased  from  an  average  of  less  (ban 

seven  to  nine  months. 

Immediately  upon  Mr.  Burns'  retirement  from  the  superintend- 
.  ency,  he  accepted  the  secrelaryship  of  the  South  Vuba  Water  Com- 
[  pany.  a  posiiion  which  he  still  holds.  He  was  president  of  the  Placer 
[  County  Nonpartisan  Temperance  Association,  which  led  a  no  license 
[  fight  in  Placer  county  in  1S92:  and  he  stumped  the  county  against  the 
r  aaloons  in  thai  campaign;  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church 
1  tbe  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  for  years  has 
nberof  the  I,  O.  G-  T. 


scbool- 
bro^fl 

>p<q| 
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He  took  an  active  part  in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  and 
stumped  the  Second  Congressional  District  for  the  Republicans,  join- 
ing the  Prohibition  party  immediately  afier  that  election.  Mr.  Burns 
is  an  eloqueut  and  forcible  speaker,  and  his  services  as  an  orator  and 
lecturer  are  in  constant  demand.  Although  at  present  not  actively 
engaged  lu  school  work,  he  is  the  holder  of  a  life  diploma,  and  has 
Icept  constantly  in  touch  with  educational  affairs.  S. 


Platform  of   the  Stockton,  Cal.,  Board  of  Education. 


REQUIREMENTS    FOK    TEACHEKSIUl'. 

In  future  the  selection  of  teachers  will  be  governed  by  their  quali- 
fications. The  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Schools,  consisting  of 
E.  W.  S.  Woods,  George  C.  Turner  and  A.  R.  Bogue,  submitted  the 
following  report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

"lu  recommending  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  your 
committee  has  fully  realized  the  responsibility  thereto  attached. 
While  the  claims  of  teachers  heretofore  employed  deserve  considera- 
tion, your  committee  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
established  for  the  pupils,  and  that  it  is  the  imperative  duly  of  this 
Board  to  select  and  retain  those  teachers  who,  from  character,  ability, 
training  and  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  are  best  qualified  to  upbuild 
the  characters  and  train  the  minds  of  those  placed  in  iheir  care. 

"Your  committee  submits  that  this  board,  in  employing  new 
teachers  and  retaining  old  ones,  should  be  guided  by  the  following 
principles,  more  thau  by  the  well-meaut,  but  misguided,  efforts  of 
kindly  people,  whose  sympathies  are  generally  with  the  one  unfortu- 
nate teacher  rather  than  with  the  fifty  even  more  unfortunate  children. 

"First — The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  requires  au  educa- 
tion at  least  as  broad  as  that  secured  by  the  three  years'  course  in  the 
High  school. 

"Secondly — The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  requires  of  all 
beginners  a  course  of  professional  instruction  and  training  such  as 
may  be  secured  by  a  full  course  in  some  Normal  school  or  in  the 
Pedagogical  Department  of  our  State  University. 

"Thirdly— The  work  of  a  teacher  in  any  grade  requires  a  reason- 
able amount  of  professional  study  each  year  in  order  that  the  schools 
may  be  kept  in  touch  with  modern  educational  thought.  In  this  con- 
nection   your  committee  desires  to  commend  the   line  of  professional 
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study  carried  on  by  the  principjis  and  teachers  of  the  departmeot 
during  the  past  year.  The  effect  of  the  work  done  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  now  in  vogue  in  the  Stock- 
ton schools. 

"Founhly — The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  requires  a. 
reasonable  degree  of  present  success  in  both  teaching  and  governing, 
and  the  heallb.  streugth.  ability  and  inclination  for  constant  improve- 
meut. 

"Fifthly— The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  requires  a  Ibor- 
lugb  knowledge  of  child  life,  a  sympathy  wilh  children,  tact  in  maa- 
kgement,  an  even,  kindly  disposition,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  bring 
the  school  into  close  and  helpful  relations  with  the  home. 

"Sixthly— The  work  of  a  teacher  of  any  grade  requires  a  moral 
character  above  reproach,  and  a  social  training,  as  shown  iu  personal 
Alauners,  habits  and  dress,  that  at  least  will  not  present  a  bad  exam- 
tie  before  children. 

"Vour  committee  feels  that  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the 
iples  enumerated  are  not  Xot  high,  if  the  improvements  made  in 
le  department  in  the  past  year  are  to  bs  placed  on  a  solid  foundation. 
Vour  committee,  believing  ihat  good  and  faithful  work  deserves 
ognition.  has  recommended  promotions  in  all  cases  possible, 
"The  members  of  your  committee  have  carefully  investigated  the 
ihanges  made  in  the  course  of  study  during  the  past  year  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  superintendent,  and  believe  that  our  schools  have  been 
greatly  improved  thereby,  and  that  Ihe  teachers  as  a  body  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  earnest,  thorough,  loyal  and  enthusiastic  manner 
hicb  they  have  taken  up   the  new  work   and   carried  it  on  duria^ 
le  year."  ^^| 


Edticational  Progress. 


While  ihe  ambitious  towns  of  California  are  struggling  with  re- 
luctant legislatures  and  courts  to  secure  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
children  a  high  school  education,  Massachusetts  is  insisting  upon  hav- 
ing her  towns  perform  that  duty,  whether  they  wish  to  do  it  or  noL 
Not  a  child  in  the  State  is  hereafter  to  be  deprived  oi  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  high  school  training.  Any  town  which  fails  to  maintain 
a  school  of  that  grade  must  pay  the  traveling  expenses  and  tuition  of 
such  of  its  children  as  seek  to  improve  their  education  elsewhere. 
This    rule    appeals    so    delicately    both    to    self-interest  and    to  local 
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patriotism  that  few  towns  ia  Massachusetts  are  likely  to  go  alongj 
without  high  schools  of  iheir  own.  Those  that  refuse  to  establish, 
them  will  not  oaly  have  to  spend  their  money  away  from  home,  but 
will  incur  the  discredit  of  being  dependent  upon  Iheir  neighbors  fmf 
educational  facilities. 

Massachusetts  does  not  confine  her  efforts  to  literary  culture. 
After  next  year  every  city  in  the  State  of  over  20,000  inhabitants — 
and  there  are  twenty  places  of  that  description —will  have  to  furnisl^ 
manual  training  in  its  schools.  The  regular  course  of  instruction 
everywhere  already  includes  cooking. 

Manual  training  may  possibly  be  considered  a  sup>erfluity 
Massachusetts,  since  every  Yankee  is  already  supposed  to  know  hon^ 
to  whittle  anything  out  of  a  shingle  with  a  jack-knife,  but  the  iu^ 
structiou  in  cooking  supplies  a  loug-felt  want.  When  every  girl  iir 
the  commonwealth  can  send  her  pie  to  the  breakfast  table  with  the 
delicate  crispness  of  its  undercrust  unimpaired  by  contact  with  the 
molasses  in  its  dried  apples  ;  when  she  can  soak  her  fishballs  to  just 
the  right  consistency,  bake  out  every  trace  of  soggiuess  from  her 
brown  bread,  and  furnish  forth  a  pot  of  beans  that  ambushes  no  peril 
of  broken  teeth,  statistician  will  no  longer  have  to  struggle  loexplai 
why  Massachusetts  has  60,000  old  maids. — .S".  F.  Examiner. 


Santa  Barbara  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  Annual  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  the  High  School 
building,  Santa  Barbara,  September  17th,  Superintendent  Thurmond 
presiding  ;  Principal  Roop,  Vice-Pres. ;  Miss  Carr.  of  Goleta.  Sec. 
Professor  Brown,  of  the  Stale  University,  addressed  the  teachers  on 
The  Future  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Pedagogical  Studies,  and  Moral 
Training,  and  delivered  an  evening  lecture  on  "Three  Great  Teach- 
ers." Prof.  T,  H.  Kirk  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Possibilities  of 
the  Country  School,"  and  one  on  "The  Teacher's  Place  in  the  Com- 
munity." Principal  Kaber,  of  Santa  Maria,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  "School  Ktiquette."  A  paper  on  "Oral  Instruction"  was  read  by 
Miss  Eugenie  Thomas.  "Industrial  Education  in  Santa  Barbara" 
was  a  theme  well  handled  by  Miss  Edna  Rich.  Miss  A.  I.  Hails  read 
a  paper  before  the  grammar  and  primary  section  on  "Early  Educa- 
tion." There  were  a  number  of  interesting  discussions,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Institute  took  an  active  part.  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  discussion  during  the  session  was  that  on  "The  Essentials  of 
Arithmetic,"  introduced  by  Principal  J.  E.  Hamilton,  and  further 
discussed  by  Principals  Webb,  Barnum  and  others. 
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0(^1  All. 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  course  of  study  of  the  Santa  Ant 
schools  from  F.  £.  Perham,  principal  of  the  High  School.  Also 
county  course  of  San  Mateo,  from  President  of  County  Board. 

So  many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  vote  for  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Republican  Convention  at  Sacramento 
that  we  record  it  here.  S.  T.  Black,  452;  P.  M.  Fisher,  207;  J.  W. 
Anderson,  189.  Before  the  result  was  announced  the  greater  portion 
of  the  votes  of  Mr.  Fisher  went  to  Mr.  Anderson  at  the  request  of  the 
latter.  Other  changes  followed,  giving  Mr.  Black,  when  the  vote  was 
finally  announced,  over  500.     425  was  sufficient  to  nominate. 

William  M.  Friesnbr,  late  superintendent  of  schools  at  Los 
Angeles,  died  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  August  ist,  1S94.  ^^  ^^'^ 
a  native  of  Ohio,  an  alumnus  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools 
for  more  than  eight  years,  resigning  July  31st,  1893,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion and  in  the  conventions  of  School  Superintendents  his  counsel  was 
always  received  with  consideration.  He  was  filly  called  a  **safe" 
public  official. 

SuPERiNTENDKNT  HOWARD,  of  Sacraniento,  sends  us  specimen 
promotion  blanks,  neatly  bound,  upon  which  the  teacher  makes  record 
of  all  promotions  during  the  year,  the  grade  from  and  to  which  pro- 
moted, percentage  and  date.  This  must  be  filed  in  the  Superintendent's 
office  before  June  30th  of  each  year,  the  warrant  for  the  last  month's 
salary  being  withheld  until  the  regulation  is  complied  with.  All  pro- 
motions are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  except  from  the 
highest  grammar  grade  (the  eighth)  from  which  grade  the  County 
Board  examines  for  graduation.  These  records  are  bound  annually 
and  kept  in  the  Superintendent's  office  for  public  inspection. 

The  meatiest  thing  that  has  come  to  us  for  years  is  the  Report  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Santa  Rosa,  submitted  by  Frederic  L.  Burk, 
principal.  It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Board's  policy;  educational 
principles  underlying  it;  summation  of  changes  in  methods;  depart- 
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ment  plan  of  instruction:  psychological  studies  and  lectures;  remarks 
on  course  of  study;  teachers'  club,  etc.  It  embodies  the  best  results 
of  the  advanced  thought  and  work  in  pedagogy  as  set  forth  in  the 
labors  of  Professors  Barues,  Brown  and  W.  S.  Monroe  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  Principal  Burk  had  appreciation,  originality, 
during  and  persistence.  We  find  so  many  suggestive,  so  many  racy 
tbiags  in  the  report.  Ibai  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  begin  to 
quote  and  select.  We  will,  however,  make  a  beginning  with  this 
number  of  the  Joi'RNAL.  Our  only  fear  is  that  Principal  Burk  and 
his  teacher^  may  get  so  far  away  from  the  old  way.  that  the  coui- 
mnnity  may  object  to  being  distanced. 

Union  High  School  District  No.  i,  of  Alameda  County,  comprises 
seven  school  districts  about  and  including  the  town  of  Livermore, 
The  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  a  union  district  not  only 
feasible,  but  just  the  thing.  A  wide  valley  with  its  large  central 
town  and  roads  radiating  into  the  hills  following  the  courses  of  the 
mountain  streams.  In  each  caiion  and  on  the  edges  of  the  valley  are 
the  little  school-houses  whose  advanced  pupils  find  their  way  on  horse- 
back and  in  carts  to  the  high  school,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  town 
and  region  round  about.  In  the  Alameda  Building  of  the  Midwinter 
Fair  a  handsome  frame  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  enclosed  superior  large  photos  of 
the  acbool-houses  in  the  district  grouped  about  the  I.ivermore  school — 
the  mother  of  them  all.  Exceediugly  creditable  manuscript  and  draw- 
ings representing  the  class  work  of  the  pupils  was  conveniently  placed 
upon  a  large  table  where  all  might  see,  The  exhibit  was  praiseworthy 
and  attractive.  To  no  one  did  it  afford  more  delight  than  to  the 
"village"  blacksmith.  President  of  the  High  School  Board.  John  Ayl- 
ward,  through  whose  energy  and  pride  the  display  was  made. 

Los  Angeles  has  secured  the  services  of  Snpt.  P.  W.  Search, 
whose  ideas  in  regard  to  individualism  iu  the  teaching  of  pupils  re- 
ceived some  practical  tests  in  the  schools  of  Pueblo,  Colo.  Superin- 
tendent Search  believes  that  among  the  weak  features  of  our  present 
school  system  is  a  fearful  waste  of  time  in  the  primary  grades,  where 
be  claims  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  is  practically  unoccupied.  He 
instances  the  old-fashioned  country  school  back  Kast.  where  there  are 
but  four  or  five  months  of  school  during  the  year,  and  pupils  at  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  ordinarily,  are  farther  advanced  in  the  essen- 
tials of  an  education  than  are  pupils  of  the  .same  age  in  the  modern 
graded  school  with  nine  or  ten  months  schooling  each  year.     He  ad- 
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vocates  the  equipment  of  the  schools  for  a  greater  proportion  ofindnsr 
trial  and  scientific  training,  and  less  of  the  purely  classical.  Saperin- 
tendent  Search  has  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  California,  and  ne 
believe  that,  with  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Lob 
Angeles,  the  educational  work  in  that  city  will  reach  a  high  develop- 
ment along  lines  that  perhaps  may  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
some  of  the  vexed  questions  of  educational  methods. 

The  Academic  Council  of  the  University  of  California  has  recom- 
mended for  admission  for  1894-95,  339  Freshmen  to  take  full  conrses, 
24  limited,  and  56  specials.  Of  the  363  who  take  full  or  limited  courses, 
206  take  the  course  in  Social  Science;  34  Mechanics;  28  Civil  Engin- 
eering; 26  Letters;  12  Mining;  4  Agriculture.  Of  the  56  special  stu- 
dents, 15  take  the  course  in  Pedagogy;  in  nearly  every  case  these  15 
also  take  some  work  in  Social  Science.  Total  number  of  new  students, 
419,  as  compared  with  303  in  1893,  243  in  1892,  and  192  in  1891.  Of 
these  414,  144  are  registered  from  Alameda  county;  97  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; Los  Angeles  city,  13;  Stockton,  4;  Sacramento,  Chico,  Vallejo, 
Grass  Valley,  San  Jose,  Ventura  and  San  Diego,  each  2;  Santa  Cmz 
city,  6;  Santa  Ana,  5;  San  Rafael,  5;  Woodland,  5;  Fresno  city,  4. 
From  south  of  Tehachapi,  including  Ventura,  there  are  35;  from  Stock- 
ton to  Bakersfield  inclusive  (the  San  Joaquin  Valley),  14;  from  the 
section  covered  by  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties,  13;  from  that  portion  of  the  State  north  of  and  excluding 
Stockton,  55.  The  large  proportion  from  Alameda  county  may  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  families  from  other  portions  of 
the  State  occupy  houses  in  Berkeley  or  vicinity  during  the  University 
course  of  members.  Real  estate  men  report  that  there  are  very  few 
vacant  houses  in  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  McGrew,  educator  and  author,  died  at  his 
home  in  San  Jose,  Sept.  15th.  Professor  McGrew  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable ability  and  character,  and  in  his  nine  years  residence  in  Cal- 
ifornia gained  tlie  admiration  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the 
State  and  established  himself  among  them  as  authority  on  the  deepest 
subjects  in  the  art  of  successful  teaching.  Bom  April  10,  1856,  near 
Sigourney,  Iowa,  he  received  his  early  education  in  a  pioneer  log 
school-house.  At  the  age  of  16  he  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  attended 
the  Wyandotte  High  School  and  the  State  Normal  in  Leavenworth. 
After  teaching  awhile  in  Kansas  he  returned  to  Iowa  and  entered  the 
State  college.     In  1876  he  entered  West  Point  as  a  cadet,  but  becom- 
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Bncapacitated  on  account  of  a  severe  attack  of  measles,  lie  was  d 
;ged  in  July.  1877.  He  then  resumed  leaching  until  1S78,  when 
nlered  the  Iowa  Stale  College  aud  completed  the  scientific 
r  course,  receiving  his  degree  in  1880.  His  arrival  in  California  was  in 
1885.  he  having  made  the  trip  to  the  far  West  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  his  health  and  because  luducemeuts  were  held  out  to  him  in 
the  educational  field.  He  began  by  making  a  tour  of  the  institutes, 
delivering  lectures  upon  methods,  psychology  and  child  life,  subjects 
which  he  had  given  most  careful  study.  His  real  worth  was  fully 
recognized,  and  in  July,  1890,  he  orgauiited  the  California  School  of 
Methods  for  teachers  and  kJndergartners.  In  this  he  enlisted  the  most 
emiuent  teachers  of  the  Stale.  As  a  tribute  to  his  worth  and  services 
the  San  Jose  Board  of  Education  named  one  of  their  kindergarteu 
schools  "The  Charles  H.  McGrew  Kindergarten." 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Stale  University  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  thoroughly  revise  the  school  law,  with  the  hope  that  the 
Legislature  will  pass  such  revision,  We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
veteran  members  ol  this  body  will  look  upon  such  an  effort  askance. 
The  school  law  has  been  "thoroughly  revised"  at  each  of  the  last  three 
sessions  of  the  Legislature.  At  two  ot  these  the  revision  followed 
lines  suggested  by  the  Biennial  Conventions  of  county  superintend- 
ents. These  suggestions  wete  drawn  up  iu  proper  form  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  supetiutendeuts,  submitted  to  the  educational 
committees  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  became  law  substantially  as 
submitted.  At  the  session  of  '93.  a  third  revision  was  made,  which 
TCpresented  a  report  submitted  by  Superintendent  Anderson  to  the 
Biennial  Convention  of  Superintendents,  approved  by  them  with  some 
few  changes,  written  out  by  Superintendent  Anderson  with  some  fur- 
ther changes,  and  under  his  watchful  eye  the  Legislature,  assured  that 
this  revision  was  thorough,  complete  and  "just  what  was  wanted," 
paeeed  the  "Educational  Omnibus  Bill,"  and  the  Governor  signed  it. 
It  will  be  conceded  that  the  Superintendents  of  the  Slate  who  have  to 
do  with  the  details  of  the  law  ought  to  know  what  the  conditions  re- 
■quire.  They  have  been  consulted  frequently,  have  expressed  them- 
selves freely,  have  been  beard  respectfully,  and  their  recommendations 
liave  been  formulated  into  law.  Has  anything  been  omitted .'  Did 
the  last  full  revision  fail  to  revise? 

The  Biennial  Convention  this  year  was  called  iu  May,  eight 
months  earlier  than  usual.  Have  conditions  so  thoroughly  changed 
since  that  time  as  to  justify  another  revision  ? 
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To  illustrate  the  care  that  was  taken  two  years  ago  with  that 
particular  part  of  the  law  which  refers  to  high  schools :  The  cru- 
dities of  the  original  bill  were  all  brought  to  Superintendent  An- 
derson's notice.  In  his  official  visits  to  the  schools  of  the  State  he 
was  made  familiar  with  local  conditions.  He  consulted  teachers  who 
were  not  lax-payers  and  tax-payers  who  were  not  teachers — the  child- 
less rich  and  the  poor  man  ambitious  for  his  children.  As  a  result  of 
this  canvass  and  due  reflection  and  consultation  with  attorneys,  Super- 
intendent Anderson  formulated  a  high  school  law,  and  brought  a  copy 
before  the  Biennial  Convention.  It  was  submitted  to  a  large  commit- 
tee of  his  own  selection.  This  committee  called  in  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  other  members  of  the  convention  for  consultation.  The  bill 
representing  this  labor — these  deliberations,  became  a  law.  In  spite 
of  all  this  care  the  bill  probably  has  the  one  fatal  defect  of  the  old  law 
— it  is  inoperative  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  estimate  for 
maintenance  is  to  be  made.  If  the  high  school  law  of  '91  met  with  so 
much  adverse  criticism,  what  excuse  was  there  for  the  defects  in  the 

bill  of '93? 

We  would  feel  like  concluding  that  educational  people  have  no 
business  to  attempt  legislation,  but 'the  disappointing  failure  of  Sena- 
tor Mahoney's  pet  **Weij^hts  and  Measures"  bill  of  '93  assures  us  that 
we  are  not  alone.  No  teacher  or  superintendent,  so  far  as  we  know, 
advocated  the  Senator's  hill. 

And  now  the  Regents  will  try  their  hand.  Are  they  better  fitted 
to  do  the  work,  supposing  there  is  much  that  need  be  done  ?  Super- 
intendent Anderson  is  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who  has  had 
practical  experience  with  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Can  he 
recall  any  items  that  were  overlooked  ?  He  declared  when  the  session 
of  '93  closed  that  we  had  a  good  law.  We  agreed  with  him,  for  nearly 
all  of  us  were  heard  in  it.  He  has  an  opportunity,  if  this  committee 
attempts  to  prosecute  its  work,  to  put  in  the  very  frequent  caution. 
**  Let  well  enough  alone."  To  do  otherwise  is  to  acknowledge  that 
he,  in  common  with  the  school  men  of  the  State,  don't  know  what  they 
want,  or  if  they  do,  don't  know  how  to  ask  for  it. 

The  Berkeley  High  School  Board  has  also  appointed  a  committee 
on  school  law.  Their  aim  probably  is  to  reach  the  high  school  bill. 
Very  slight  amendment  here  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  if  the  Legis- 
lature adjourns  having  accomplished  that  alone,  the  teachers  and  citi- 
zens of  the  State  may  feel  grateful.  An  amendment  of  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment  is  clearly  out  of  the  range  of  parliamentary  vision. 
Three  successive  revisions  will  arouse  suspicion  if  it  does  not  exhaust 
patience.  "Three  times  and  out,"  the  school  boy's  cry,  may  fairly 
apply  to  the  law  that  is  made  for  his  benefit.  The  committee  will  do 
well  to  be  conservative. 


October,  iS94- 

Superinteudeut  of  Public  InatmctiOD. 
Deputy  SuperintendeDt  of  Public  Instrnctioii. 


[Slate  Supt,  Anderson  has  prepared  no  report  for  this  department 
of  the  Journal  this  month. — Ed.] 


[The  following  recent  decisions  wt;  reprint  from  the  Merced 
Express.— Ud.]. 

Where  it  is  necessary,  the  trustees  have  power  to  have  a  well  dug 
and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  school   fund.     It  is  as  necessary  as  those   ' 
suitable  out-bouses  and  ornamental   trees  which   the  superintendent 
may  require  the  trn.stees  to  provide. 

If  there  is  a  balance  on   hand  after  an  eight  months'  school  has 
been  taught,  and  a  well  has  been  dug,  a  pump  purchased  and  a  fence 
built  around  the  school  grounds,  these   things  can  be  paid  for  as  bills   i 
outstanding  against  the  district. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

It  is  not  proper  for  a  teacher  to  furnish  school  supplies  and  pay 
for  them  out  of  his  own  means  when  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees fails  to  provide  them  ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  draw  an  order  for  a  requisition  to  pay  for  such  supplies. 
Such  action  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Apparatus  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  county  fund  after  an  eight 
months'  term  has  been  maintained.  Dictionaries  may  be  paid  lor  out 
of  the  county  fund  after  an  eight  months"  school  has  been  taught. 

Water  for  use  in  the  school  building  may  be  paid  for  at  any  time 
out  o(  the  county  fund,  it  being  a  necessary  supply  for  schools. 
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WRITING   TABLETS. 

The  county  fund  may  he  used  for  the  purchase  of  writing  tabids 
for  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  purchase  ihem. 

TIME    IN  SCHOOL   TERM. 

The  time  lost  by  Institute  and  legal  holidays  has  no  conocctki 
with  the  estimate  for  the  eight  months  in  which  school  most  k 
taught.  If  a  person  has  taught  eight  months,  including^  the  h(4idiys 
and  Institute  week,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  school  has  been  maintdari 
eight  months.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  up  loss  of  time  occasiotti' 
by  legal  holidays. 

State  op  California,  ) 

Department  of  Pcblic  Instruction,  j 

Sacramento.  August  7,  1894. 

Jos.  yi.  Norvell^  County  Supi.  of  Schools— 

Dear  Sir  :  Jn  order  to  avoid  embarAssment  to  the  schools,  and  to  f^i^ 
dealers  to  order  intelligently,  the  First  and  Second  Readers  of  the  State  sdioti 
books,  just  issued,  the  State  Board  of  Education  think  it  proper  to  advise  thoK 
using  the  books,  and  those  who  supply  them  to  pupils,  that  these  books  do  sot 
correspond  in  grade  to  the  First  and  Second  Readers  of  the  old  series,  and,  thcR* 
fore,  take  their  places,  book  for  book.  A  cldss  that  has  used  the  First  Readerof 
the  old  series  one  year  cannot,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  be  profitably  tras- 
ferred  to  the  First  Reader  of  the  new,  which  latter  is  a  book  <1esijirned  to  be  co«- 
pleted  in  the  first  school  year.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  vocabulary,  it  ma?  not 
be  practicable,  either,  to  transfer  such  a  class  to  the  Second  Reader  of  the  oeir 
series,  although  the  book  is  designed  for  the  second  year  of  the  school  co1ln^ 
Whether  such  a  class  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  Second  Reader,  or  cootu- 
ued  in  the  old  First  Reader,  will  depend  on  its  ability,  which  must  be  jadged 
separately  in  each  instance. 

The  Second  Reader  of  the  new  series,  as  the  Board  understands  yoar  conise 
of  study,  will  not  be  found  a  substitute  for  any  part  ol  the  old  Second  Reader, 
but  is  designed  to  l>e  completed  before  the  year  in  which  the  old  Second  Readers 
now  taken  up.  In  other  words,  the  First  and  Second  Readers  of  the  new  scries 
are  intended  to  occupy  about  the  same  period  of  time  heretofore  occupied  bf 
the  First  Reader  of  the  old  series. 

To  meet  any  wants  that  may  arise  in  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  series, 
the  First  and  Second  Readers  of  the  old  series  will  be  kept  in  stock  during  the 
present  year,  that  being  the  term  permitted  by  law  for  the  transition  from  books 
already  in  use  to  the  new  series. 

For  the  greater  public  convenience,  the  Board  would  like  to  have  this  infor- 
mation as  widely  disseminated  in  your  county  as  practicable. 

Respectfully, 

J.  W.  Anderson, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioo. 
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MAGAZINES. 

SI.  Niekolas  for  Oclober  opens  moet  appropriately  with  a  frontispiece,  "Cath- 
[  eriDg  Antuinn  Leaves,'"  from  a  painting  by  William  M.  Chase.     Then  follows  the 
usual  variety  o(  stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  jingles,  all  of  Lliem  illustrated. 

The  most  timely  article  in  Tkg  Century  for  October  is  probably  the  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  China  iti  the  concluding  paper  of  the  series  "Across 
Asia  on  a  Bicycle."  which  has  the  additional  interest  of  being  fully  illustrated 
■with  balf-t ones  aHier  very  unique  photographs  ni  ^de  by  the  bicyclers,  Messrs. 
Allen  aud  Sachtleben.  A  wood-engraving  of  Li-Hung-Cliaug,  from  a  photograph 
sent  to  the  writers  by  the  Prime  Minister,  accompauies  the  arlicle.  With  this 
Interview  ends  one  of  the  most  unique  series  of  travel  atticles  iu  the  history  of 
the  modem  magazine. 

To  our  readers  who  are  too  busy  to  spend  the  time  required  for  sifting  out  the 
Acts  bearing  on  all  the  important  questions  of  the  day — political,  social,  diplo- 
matic, scientific,  literary,  or  religious — we  cau  recommend  no  more  useful  publi- 
cation than  Cumnl  Hhtory.  The  present  number  (and  tjnarter,  1894J  contains 
314  pages,  is  beautifully  illustrated  from  original  photographs,  and  deals  with 
hundreds  of  topics  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Published  by  Garretson,  Coi  &  Co.. 
Buffalo.  N.  V,,  $1.50  a  year;  single  numbers,  40  cents;  sample  copies,  35  cents; 
specimen  pages  sent  on  application. 

An  Intra-Mural  View,  a  very  artistic  brochure,  has  been  received  from  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company.  Philadelphia,  publishers  of  The  Ladies,'  Home  Jour- 
nal. The  numerous  illustrations  showing  the  commodious  and  well-fitted  offices, 
>nd  the  accompanying  text,  giving  us  some  insight  into  the  work  in  the  different 
bureaus,  requiring  a  force  approximating  four  hundreil  employes,  indicate  the 
wonderful  success  which  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  achieved  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  lime.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Decemlier.  1883.  Its  cit 
culation  has  now  reached  the  euormous  average  of  about  700,000,  the  largest  mag- 
azine output  in  the  world.  "An  Intra-Mural  View"  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who 
■will  address  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and  inclose  four  cents  in  stamps  for 
postage, 

BOOKS. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanbobn,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  publish  an  Exer- 
cise Book  in  Algebra,  a  valuable  supplementary  work  to  I*  used  in  connecliou 
with  any  text-book  on  Algebra.  The  author  is  Professor  McCurdy^  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  Teacher*  will  be  pleased  with  this  excellent  collection 
of  well -graded  exercises. 

Leach,  Shbwell  h  Sanborn  have  published  an  "Elementary  Composition 
and  Rhetoric."  The  author  is  Prof.  W.  E.  Mead,  of  Wesleyan  University.  The 
purpose  ol  the  author  is  to  develop  some  of  the  leading  principles  that  underlie 
this  study,  and  to  give  such  practical  instructions  to  young  writers  as  will  enable 
them  with  constant  practice  to  form  the  habit  of  writing  correct  English,  The 
book  contains  3S6  pages,  aud  the  price  is  90  cents. 


jiW  THi  PAC-'irrc  ezl'Cat:c.\'ajl  jcztrmaz^ 


Zz.XTd.J^Ti  :y  .^;53aA  5:r  ^nmaiAr  soiiot:^  iz-i  b<^=acrs.  President 
Hil-';.  iJe  4aiiii:r  3Lik»  lie  «i':ject  :n^~<t:3:f  ixni  Aitrac:ire.  The  transitkm 
frctn  it: -I: axed';  :a  Alixe^n  :*  sude  «axpie.  i::  :  fr»3iii  tie  £rsc  «<:: nations  are  intio- 
«hxc««i.  i!ia:  tii-i  znzC  imj  izcrcciarc  the  i'lvi-iif^  ct  Algebraic  methods.  The 
bcci  w\'.  rr:?-  i^osgjlJt  i::mct:-i»  lo  ":c:f---erT'.  who  tt-.U  reidilv  acquire froa 
:t  X  k.^•:•w!ectfe    :r  elemecury  altera,     r*  i;  pa^^.     Prot.  -s:.  cents.     Amehcai 

A>OTH'aL  ct  the  Icliiztril  *vZ*.j»:cs  r-ir  vr':;:':r«c'  ha*  been  published  bf 
G=i3  A  CocraaT.  I:  2Kat:t:<«i  'SCTrtr*  :r:t:t  T'-iio  a=i  Other  Classic  Writcn" 
The  iTithor  j  Mary  £.  a^in.  rbraertv  tcaclier  of  I-.teramre  is  the  Cook  County 
Nomal  Sch'Wi.  These  *c:ru»  ire  we'.',  xiirte'i  for  rrtmarv  school  work,  and 
teacher*  is*.*l  '"re  ilai  tc  ithI  uieaaelve*  :f  tiie  r.ch  niter-al  for  supplementazy 
rea«i:3<  wiiurh  a  Arorie»i  ihez  in  Siich  *:=:ri:Ie  collectjoa*  as  Mi«s  Burt  has 
prepore-i- 

H.:c»^"-Hroy  il:7F:.rs  «s  Co>iP%2rv  are  -r:-wr=;i  •::::  a  very  nee  schcol  editkn 
of  'Lain'r  *  Tale*  frc=i  52ike*reire.  wTth  i  :>e*h  is-i  -.ateresiing  Intrx>dact<HT 
Sketch  and  Br»f  scces.  The  Tile*  w^ll  re  rw*:'.5>he«i  irst  in  three  parts,  coosti. 
tutirg  N'.-*»w  -^a.  t^  a=il  -jc  oc  ihe:r  Rivcr^Die  Li'eratare  Series  at  15  cents  each. 
They  w^l  sec  a  be  rcrlaiie-i  ala*.^  :-  oae  vir-'.aaie  :=  *-;aen  covers  at  50  cents.  Since 
each  part  w:"l  co=:a:2  coeple'.e  *tor:<*.  the  Tales  ziiy  be  usexl  equally  well  in  the 
separate  parts  or  *^  a  s:a^*.e  volzaie. 

The  «co3d  volaate  of  the  peat  •ict:o=ary  which  Funk  A  Wagnalls,  New 
York,  hive  had  :a  prervarat:oa  for  some  years  wil  be  :s«uei!  some  time  this  month. 
The  r.rst  vo'.u=:e  »i5  rs'r'-rshe^i  =ear'.y  i  \eir  i^  \  We  have  already  called  attcn- 
t::r-  t?  t  .e  iTTcit  scrvvje  -.^h-v-h  the  es:err->:  =  c  r-b':>ber?  of  ih-s  Standard  Die* 
ticr-iry  ':ivc  i.r.et-  tci^-::tr*.  iri  cow  thit  thr  work  :>  complete,  we  refer  to  it 
i^'i:-:  T'.it  <ir.^\x:  v:".u!::r  e-tf.  s  *s  ?*'''-:  f^r  5:2.  half  Riiss:.*;  the  two  volnmc 
€■:.::.::.  hi!:'  k-.:>>;A.  5"  5-  per  v.  '.:ia:e. 

Th.-:  l<;^:rr.cr^"  Re.i.:cr!>.  Nc*  :.  2  in  :  5.  -ire  r.rat  booklets  of  about  60  pages 
cajh.  :  re:  art  :  *  y  lir'.cr.  M  C";rve'.i:::.  ». :'  tlic  rSs;<:cn  scbcK^'.s.  auii  designed  espc- 
r-.i.'y  :■  n-.crt  :".:c  A  jf.ts c:  the  noa-Er;^*.:5h  <t-eik::rg  child  whose  mental  capacity 
:s  oftr::  >■.  scvvrcly  ovcrtAXfl  :r.  '.tArr'-n*:  to  real  '-y  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Firsj 
keiicr*.  -A-.th  the  r  •  vir-crow J. o.i  vo\" fibular: es.  A  careful  examination  of  this 
Sfrrie-  .: -J :-.::: ccrs  -.;>  th.At  the  .luthor  has  rrerAre^.i  the  best  Readers  we  have  vet  seeo 
fcr  rr::r..iry  'Aor'v.      I.t.ich..  Shcwell  *v  Sar.N^r::  are  the  publishers. 

?'I :-:'...  Ki.y  s  Kni'.lish  <"fRvMMAR.  pu*^li>::e'l  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
hi*  \rtr.  trrt.  trr-i  -A-.th  .1  v.ew  :■■«  the  t<..icb:::g  of  the  subject  inductively.  The 
p"p:'.  >  .-:  i  ■  y  e.i-y  steps  to  un-.ierstiii'i  the  usual  construction  of  sentences  to 
Ata'iy  T.-:  z-^r-  of  words  i:i-:  t.^  classify  them  as  parts  of  speech;  to  make  himself 
fam:.  -i'  K  '.'r.  ir.rb-ctio:;.  :t<  use  and  extent:  and  also  to  the  substitutes  for  inflec- 
v.'fT.  -.  :;.  i"-.r  of  esj>ec:al  importance  in  i»ur  language.  The  authors  are  Robert  C. 
M*-"  >:r'  th-':  wr/.-knc-wn  >u'^rvisi.>r  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  Thomas  Metcalf. 
of  •:.•   ;  ..    o.-  .St;ite  N'-rnial  I'niversity.    The  book  has  2SS  pa^^es.    Price,  60  cents. 

h  H:  \Tii  .V  Co.,  Boston,  have  published  a  **  Physical  Laboratory  Manual,' 
pr*:p^rwi  -,■,  Prof.  H.  N.  Chute,  teacher  of  Physics  in  the  Ann  .\rbor  High  School. 
The  author  ha-,  taken  special  pains  to  provide  problems  which,  while  demonstn- 
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e  leadiag  principles  of  the  several  divisions  of  Physics,  yel  keep  withiu  the 

il  horiz'jn  of  pupils  of  our  secondary  schools,  and  such  as  geuerally  inajr  be 

d  by  the  aid  of  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatii.--.     Valuable  appendices  are 

elaiing  to  the  const  rue  tiou   and   repairing  of  .tppnratus,  and   furnistaiDg 

V  of  the  more  important  Physical  Constants,  accompanieil  by  the  necessary 

The  book  contains  iti  pages.     Price,  to  cents. 

>.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N'ew  York,  have  issued  the  third  revised  and  eularged 

oof  Phyfe's  "7000  Words."    This  is  a  complete  haudtiook  of  difficulties  in 

bh  pronunciation,  and  the  edacalioaal  public  in  general  and  teachers  in  par- 

ir  everywhere  will  welcome  it.     The  author  lias  added  to  thb  edition  a  sup-- 

of  over  1,400  words,  and  the  volume  now   contains  practically  all  the 

lur  language  that  have  been  found  to  give  difficulty  in  pronunciation. 

inciatioDS  are  very  carefully  indicatikl,  so  that  no  shadow  of  doubt  can 

'  the  correct  form.     Where  several  pronunciations  are  admitted  by  good 

>,  the  fact  is  so  indicated,  Webster's  being  generally  placed  first.     The  price 

[   «f  the  book  is  5i.  . 

Messrs.  GiSS  St.  Co.,  Boston,  have  published  ".Arithmetic  liy  Grades."  This 
insists  of  a  teacher's  Manual  and  eight  books  for  the  pupil,  each 
I  separately  in  flexible  covers,  containing  the  problems,  questions,  tables 
■jleceBsary  information  for  the  learner.  Most  of  the  arithmetics  made  give  so 
•  analyses,  processes,  rules  and  explanations  that  the  teacher  is  led  out  of 
and  the  book  is  made  everything.  In  this  work  the  pupil  has  merely 
nbject  matter  before  him — the  teacher  has  the  explanations.  The  Teacher's 
is  full  of  snggestivins  as  to  best  methods— indeed  a  normal  course  in  arith- 
The  eight  pupil's  books  are  carefully  graded,  and,  in  tlie  seventh  and 
eighth,  elementary  exercises  in  algebra  and  geometry  are  introduced  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

In  the  little  volume,  eutilled  "First  Years  at  School."  S.  B.  Sinclair.  M.  A.. 
Vice- Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  has  produced  a  mauual 
for  primary  teachers,  every  statement  and  suggestion  of  which  has  been  submitted 
•gain  and  again  to  the  tests  of  actual  experience  and  careful  ciiticism.  The  over- 
sight of  four  hundred  children,  who  are  putting  in  their  first  year  at  public  school, 
has  given  the  author  a  rare  opportnnity  for  observation  and  for  study  of  the  best 
s  for  their  development.  The  young  teacher  can  feel,  therefore,  in  adopting 
his  methods  that  she  is  not  trying  any  hap. hazard  experiment,  but  those  that,  in 
ive  led  to  gnort  results.  The  author  does  not  lay  so  much  claim  to 
originality  as  to  reliability.  The  book  furnishes  safe  guidance  through  1 
the  perplexities  that  the  primary  teacher  is  likely  to  meet.  Price  6S  cents,  by 
mail,  postpaid.     E.  L.  Kellogg  it  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Thb  American  Book  Co.  has  published  an  "  Elementary  Manual  ofChemis- 
Iry  that  will  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  this  science  by  the 
experitneutal  and  inductive  method.  The  book  is  a  careful  and  thorough  ri 
*  of  the  abridgment  of  the  standard  manual  of  Eliot  and  Storer.  An  examination 
shows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  practical  text.books  00  Chemistry 
which  has  yet  lieen  prepared  for  use  In  our  schoriU  There  are  over  two  hundred 
I      and  fifty  interesting  experimeuts  described,  anil  all  of  tliem  eniinenlly  practical. 
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The  great  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  demonstration  of  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  the  science  by  means  of  these  simple  experiments.  Teachers  who 
are  not  professional  chemists  will  find  in  this  manual  invaluable  aid,  and  will  not 
be  slow  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  An  appendix  on  Chemical 
Manipnlation'adds  to  the  desirable  features  of  the  work.  There  are  453  pages. 
Price,  1 1. 20. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS.  ^== 


Hanford  has  a  kindergarten,  with  twenty-six  pupils. 

The  city  of  Alameda  has  voted  $41,000  bonds  for  new  school 
buildings. 

Granville  F.  Foster,  of  the  Antioch  High  School,  is  the  new 
principal  of  the  Dunsmuir  Grammar  School. 

The  Russell  district  schoolhouse,  Merced  county,  which  was  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  citizens  of  Merced  School  District  have  voted  a  special  tax 
of  $1,500  for  providing  additional  school  facilities. 

Burnett  school  district,  Santa  Clara  county,  has  voted  $3,000 
bonds  for  building  and  furnishing  a  new  school-house. 

Gertrude  C.  Ellis,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Cloverdale  schools, 
has  been  nominated  for  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Austin,  Minn. 

The  University  of  the  Pacific  and  Napa  College  have  been  con- 
solidated under  one  Board  of  Trustees.  F.  F.  Jewell  has  been  elected 
Chancellor. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  State,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
September  23rd. 

G.  W.  A.  Lucky,  who  has  been  attending  Stanford  for  two  years, 
has  accepted  an  offer  of  a  Senior  Fellowship  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The  California  Dair>'men's  Association,  at  their  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  passed  a  resolution  demanding  State  aid  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  dairy  schools. 
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Santa  Rosa  has  voted  $30,000  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing a  lot  and  building  and  furnishing  a  new  school-house.  The  bonds 
have  been  sold  at  a  premium. 

The  San  Benito  County  Teachers*  Institute  will  be  in  session 
Oct.  8th  to  loth;  Plumas  county,  at  Quincy,  Oct.  i6th  to  19th;  Co- 
lusa county,  at  Colusa,  Oct.  29th  to  Nov.  2nd. 

Alexander  school  district,  Sonoma  county,  has  voted  $1,200 
bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building.  Alpine  district,  in 
the  same  county,  has  also  voted  $600  bonds  for  a  new  building. 

The   schoolhouse   in    Kimball  district,  Shasta   county,  was  de 
stroyed   by   fire   Sunday  night, .  September  23rd.     School  was  to  be 
opened  on  the  following  morning.     The  fire  was  undoubtedly  incen- 
diary. 

G.  W.  HoRTON,  for  years  principal  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Oak- 
land, has  resigned  because  of  business  interests  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Gulick,  formerly  of  Contra  Costa,  was  elected 
to  the  vacancy. 

E.  B.  McGiLVARY,  the  new  instructor  in  English  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  was  graduated  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C.  in  1884. 
He  took  his  Master's  Degree  in  Greek  Philosophy  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  was  Fellow  in  Greek  in  the  same  university. 

Stockton  has  .nearly  300  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school. 
This  is  about  double  the  number  enrolled  last  year.  Over  2,100  pu- 
pils are  enrolled  in  all  the  city  schools.  More  school  rooms  are  needed 
to  accommodate  the  pupils  who  wish  to  attend  school. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  President  D.  S.  Jordan  and  Professors  E.  A.  Rose 
and  J.  Perrin  Smith,  of  Stanford  University,  are  among  the  officers  of 
the  Association. 

Miss  Gale,  principal  of  a  select  school  for  young  ladies  in  Napa, 
was  burned  to  death  on  the  evening  of  September  25th.  A  fire  broke 
out  in  the  building  occupied  by  her,  and  before  assistance  could  reach 
her  she  p)erished.  Miss  Gale  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  and  a  native 
of  Scotland.  She  came  to  Napa  thirty- five  years  ago.  For  many 
years  she  was  connected  with  the  Napa  Ladies'  Seminary  as  teacher 
of  classics  and  music. 
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The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  pays  a  merited  compli- 
ment to  Superintendent  Burk,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  to  the  Stockton 
Board  of  Education,  by  stating  that  one  of  the  best  school  reports  ever 
written  by  any  city  superintendent  has  recently  been  issued  by  Fred 
L.  Burk,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  who  has  made  an  immense  success  of 
departmental  work,  while  Stockton  has  led  the  world  in  modernizing 
the  attitude  of  the  school  Board  towards  teachers  and  teaching. 

Tbhama  County — The  following  teachers  hold  some  of  the  best 
places  in  the  county  :  Red  Bluff  (Lincoln) — Fannie  E.  Johnston ; 
(Oak),   G.  K.  Bingham.     Tehama— J.  D.  Sweeney.     Coming — Retta 

G.    Counsel.      Antelope — Anna  Graves Principal  Graves  is  the 

Republican  nominee  for  Superintendent  ;  L.  W.  Warmoth.  the  Demo- 
cratic;  and  Miss  Lillie  Daily,  the  Populist The  members  of  the 

Board  of  Education  at  present  are  J.  J.  Grinnel,   Belle  Miller,  Retta 

G.  Counsel,  Fannie  E.Johnston  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Howell A  large 

class  graduated  from  the  Grammar  school  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Butte  County — The  public  .schools  of  the  county  opened  during 
the  first  weeks  of  September,  and  are  now  in  good  working  order, 
with  a  full  complement  of  pupils.     The  graded  school,  particularly, 

show  large  classes Chico  enrolls  6oc>  for  the  first  month  :  Oroville, 

250  and  a   High  school  class  of  55 Both  Gridley  and  Biggs  have 

made  successtul  first  months,  the  High  school  class  oi  the  torraer  school 

being  in  a  most   flourishing  condition Politically  speaking,  the 

question  of  nominees  for  County  Superintendent  is  an  absorbing  one. 
The  Populists  have  a  candidate  in  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Forbestown.  Prin- 
cipal Parker,  of  Dayton,  is  an  aspirant  for  Democratic  favors.  Super- 
intendant  Stout  (incumbent)  and  J.  T.  Bevan,  former  principal 
of  the  Biggs  school,  are  contestants  for  the  nomination  of  the  Repub- 
lican  Convention.  W. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Platt,  the  teacher  of  the  Pichango  Indian  Reser- 
vation school  in  Riverside  county,  was  murdered  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 20th  by  some  treacherous  Indians,  and  the  government  build- 
ing was  burned  to  conceal  the  crime.  The  charred  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  teacher  were  found  in  the  ruins.  Pichango  reservation 
contains  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  of  Temecula  Indians,  immortalized 
by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  "Ramona."  While  the  natives  are  as  a 
rule  as  harmless  as  she  painted  them,  they  are  evidently  possessed 
nf  latent  traits  of  .savage  cruelty.     At  intervals  of  several  years  San 
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•  ZHego  has  beeu  shocked  by  the  commission  of  fiendish  murders  by 
Indians  living  in  isolated  spots.  The  murders  have  been  invariably 
in  the  nature  of  butcheries,  and  betraying  such  malignant  spirit  that 
it  was  not  hard  to  discern  that  the  fire  of  savagery  had  not  been 
smothered  in  the  seemingly  inoffensive  Indians. 

The  Starr  King  Fraternity  of  Oakland  are  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic the  following  Autumn  University  of  California  Extension  Course, 
under  ihe  leadership  of  Dr.  Carl  C.  Plehn:  Socialism— "The  'Faults' 
of  the  Present  System;"  "Marx  and  Rodbertus;"  '"Socialism  of 
To-Day."  The  Labor  Problem— "The  Problem  Stated;"  "The  Pro- 
posed Remedies;"  "Trades  Unions  and  Strikes."  The  Tariff— "The 
General  Position  of  Political  Economists;"  "Tariff  Policy  of  England, 
France  and  Germany  since  1760;"  "The  History  of  the  'Protective' 
Policy  in  the  United  States. "  The  Currency— "Natureand  Functions 
of  Mouey:"  "The  Ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver;"  '"Moueiary  History  of 
the  United  States."  The  same  wide-awake  society  presents  during 
the  same  season  the  following  topics  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan: 
"Evolution,  What  It  Is,  and  What  It  Is  Not;"  "The  Heredity  of 
Richard  Roe;"  "Present  Battle  Grounds  of  Evolution;"  "The  Fool 
Killer,  and  His  Mission;"  "Standeth  God  Within  the  Shadow;" 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Common  Man." 

Thk  will  of  Mrs.  Miranda  W.  I-nx,  of  San  Francisco,  provides  for 
a  fund  of  one  million  dollars  or  more  for  the  promotion  of  schools  of 
manual  training  for  both  sexes.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.s.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
Charles  Holhrook,  George  C.  Sargent  and  Thomas  B.  Bishop  are  ap- 
pointed trustees,  and  in  the  language  of  the  legacy  are  authoriited  to 
"  receive,  invest  and  keep  invested,  the  said  trust  fund  and  property, 
and  after  paying  out  of  the  income  thereof  all  necessary  or  proper  ex- 
penses connected  therewith,  to  apply  the  balance  of  the  income  to  the 
promotion  of  schools  for  manual  training,  industrial  training  and  for 
teaching  trades  to  young  people  of  both  sexes,  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  particularly  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Franci.sco, — it  be- 
ing my  desire  to  assist  in  furnishing  facilities  for  the  education  of 
young  children  from  the  time  they  leave  the  kindergarten  schools,  and 
while  they  are  still  quite  young,  in  what  is  known  as  '  manual  train- 
ing,' and  in  all  kinds  of  training  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  useful 
trades  by  and  through  which  habits  of  indus'.ry  will  be  acquired  and 
practical  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  useful  in  earning  a  liv- 
ing may  be  acquired,  and  I  hereby  give  to  my  said  trustees  the  fullest 
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discretion  in  the  expenditures  of  said  net  income,  so  that  the  greatest 
good  may  be  accomplished,  and  to  that  end  they  may,  if  they  think 
best,  use  such  portion  of  said  income  from  time  to  time  as  they  deem 
expedient  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  in  aid  of  the  ends 
aforementioned. ' ' 

ThS  women  of  Los  Angeles  are  engaged  in  a  unique  educational 
campaign.  Their  first  step  was  to  put  in  nomination  by  petition  Mrs. 
Kate  Tupper  Galpin  for  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  After 
ten  days*  canvass,  they  secured  three  times  the  necessary  3  per  cent. 
of  voters  of  the  county  at  the  last  election,  and  Mrs.  Galpin  was  nom- 
inated as  a  Non- Partisan  candidate.  They  decided  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  put  their  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  of  any- 
political  party  unless  that  party  refused  to  endorse  her,  and  they  de- 
cided to  go  before  each  of  the  County  Conventions  to  ask  that  they 
nominate  Mrs.  Galpin,  without  requiring  her  to  endorse  their  platform, 
or  to  refrain  from  nominating  a  party  candidate  and  endorse  the  Non- 
partisan measure  with  a  resolution.  It  is  evident  that  if  they  were 
true  to  their  non-partisan  principle  they  must  ask  the  endorsement  of 
all  the  conventions  or  of  none.  The  first  convention,  the  Populists*, 
refused  to  consider  Mrs.  Galpin\s  name  unless  she  would  declare  her- 
self a  Populist,  on  the  Populist  platform.  The  Prohibitionists  made 
no  nomination.  The  Republican  Convention  passed  the  following 
resolution  :  '*  Resolved,  That  any  attempt  at  sectarian  or  political  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions,  and  that 
educational,  rather  than  party  qualifications  should  be  considered  in 
a  candidate  for  County  Superintendent  of  Schools."  They  also 
placed  the  County  Superintendent  next  the  Judges  in  order  of  nomi- 
nation, and  nominated  Spurgeon  Riley,  present  Deputy  Co.  Superin- 
tendent. The  Democratic  Convention  adopted  the  following  educa- 
tional plank  :  "We  demand  an  absolute  non-sectarian  administration 
of  the  public  schools  of  this  county,  and  are  opposed  to  any  political 
control  of  their  affairs,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  raising  educational  in- 
terests to  the  highest  possible  standard  by  the  employment  of  the  best 
talent  obtainable.  They  went  further  than  the  Republicans,  and 
placed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  before  the  Judge  in  order  of 
nomination,  and  finally  nominated  Mrs.  Galpin,  without  requiring  her 
to  endorse  their  platform,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  and  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Galpin  is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  Agrictilt- 
ural  College.  She  has  had  varied  experience  in  ungraded  schools,  as 
^nncipal,  professor  in  college,  and  institute  conductor.  McC. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  young  woman  with  fifty-six  pupils  before 
her  is  atlemptiug  what  no  mortal  can  perform.  I  suppose  it  is  practi- 
cable for  one  young  woman  to  hear  the  lessou  out  of  one  book  of  all 
the  fifty  children  before  her  during  the  hours  of  the  school  sessiou, 
and  keep  a  certain  amount  of  watch  over  the  children  who  are  not  re- 
dting  their  lessons,  providing  the  grading  is  almost  perfect,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  satisfied  with  "uniform"  results.  But  the  new  teach- 
ing is  of  quite  a  different  character.  It  requires  alertness,  vitality 
and  sympathetic  enthusiasm.  It  is  exhausting.  Virtue  goes  out  of 
the  teacher  at  every  moment.  What  is  the  possible  remedy?  To 
double  the  number  of  teachers  would  not  be  too  much  ;  for  tweuty- 
five  or  thirty  pupils  are  quite  enough  for  one  teacher  to  grapple  with. 
The  individual  requires  teaching  in  these  days,  and  no  teaching  is 
good  enough  which  does  not  awaken  interest  in  the  pupil. — Pkesi- 
DENT  Eliot. 

Of  course,  teachers  should  have  journals.  Merchants,  lawyers, 
pbysiciaus,  etc.,  require  them.  No  teacher  can  lead  a  mind  when  he 
himself  is  stagnant.  First,  we  waut  educational  psychology,  explana- 
tions of  the  principles  of  psychology  by  example--a  continued  teach- 
ers' institute.  Secondly,  we  need  methods,  not  devices,  which  ingen- 
ious teachers  should  be  able  to  mate  for  themselves,  but  actual 
experiences  with  method.s.  Thirdly,  selections  from  classical  litera- 
ature,  or  classical  stories  "done  over"  into  simple  English.  Fourthly, 
current  literature  reviewed  and  current  history,  in  their  purest  forms. 
These  items  are  covered,  with  scarcely  any  overlapping  of  matter,  by 
four  papers  that  now  come  regularly  to  my  table.— E.  H.  Ellsworth. 
Brecken  ridge. 
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Should  the  duty  of  RoveniioR  in  the  State  be  imposed  upon 
,  all  the  members  of  society  will  suffer;  children,  by  dimiu- 
ished  care  from  their  mothers;  husbands,  from  the  increase  ai  the  con- 
tentions and  the  decline  of  the  attractions  of  home;  young  men  and 
maidens,  from  the  diminution  or  destruction  of  the  idealism  wbicb  in- 
vests the  family  with  such  charms  as  to  make  the  hope  of  a  home  of 
one's  own,  where  in  the  contrasts  of  the  sexes  life  may  be  ever  a  de- 
light, an  impulse  to  economy  and  virtue— but  the  greatest  sufferer 
will  be  woman.  Often  those  who  recollect  her  geuuiue  freedom  of 
speech,  "  the  might  of  her  gentleness. "  the  almost  resistless  potency 
of  her  look  and  touch  and  voice,  will  long  for  the  former  proud  de- 
pendence of  woman  on  manliness,  reciprocated  by  man's  reverence  for 
womanliness;  while  the  new  generation,  to  whom  such  sweet  recollec- 
tions will  be  unknown,  will  blindly  rave  against  their  fate  or  despond- 
ently sink  under  it,  as  women  have  never  done  (from  similar  causes) 
under  the  old  regime.     Meanwhile  the  ofBce-hoIding,  intriguing,  cam- 

I paigning.  lobbying,  mannish  woman  will  celebrate  the  day  of  emanci- 

^^^  pation, — which,  alas,  will  be  the  d.iy  of  degradation, — when,  grasping 
^^K  at  sovereignty,  she  lost  her  empire.— J.  M.  Bucklkv,  D,  D.,  in  August 
^^^B   Century. 

^^^H  SoMB  of  these  times  I  want  a  book  of  wrong  solutions  in  aritli- 
^^^Hmetic,  and  why  they  are  wrong.  Not  a  day  passes  in  the  school-room 
^^^B  but  some  pupil  presents  a  soltitioii  based  on  some  incorrect  line  of 
^^^H  thought,  and  it  is  not  always  that  he  is  shown  why  his  work  is  not 
^^^B- correct.  Time  and  again  I  have  seen  otherwise  good  teachers  turn  a 
^^^"  pupil  from  a  crude  solution  that  needed  but  a  little  help  to  make  fairly 
P  correct,  and  the  teacher,  having  his  own  better  way  in  good  shape, 

would  not  turn  from  it  and  help  the  pupil  to  perfect  the  reallj'  original 
L  one  the  pupil  just  missed  by  a  little  imperfect  reasoning.     The  mental 

^^^H    value  of  crude  originality  is  far  greater  thau  that  of  finished  imitation. 

B  " 
^v  ^ 

W  " 

I  o 


I  — C.  M.  Drake, 


I  n.wE  in  mind  a  schoolroom,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
'  with  engravings  worth  many  dollars.  Eight  years  ago  these  walls 
were  bare.  The  City  Superintendent  created  such  an  enthusiasm 
among  his  teachers,  their  pupils  and  the  people  of  the  city,  that  hun- 
dreds attend  the  annual  entertainment  gotten  up  by  the  schools  in 
order  to  purchase  pictures  and  statuary.  Probably  there  is  no  belter 
way  to  cultivate  the  Eesiheiic  taste  of  children  thau  to  surround  them 
by  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful.  Create  a  liappy,  reposeful  en- 
vironment for  children  through  social  enterprise,  and  much  i 
towards  true  character  building. — Miss  Alue  M.  Felker.  San  Joi 
State  Normal, 
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[The  final  deductions  from  the  patieut  comparison  of  the  data  uow  being 
collected  in  many  parts  of  our  country  by  those  who  are  making  a  systematic 
study  of  children,  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be  of  great  moment  in  the 
sliapiug  of  educational  methods  in  the  immediate  future.  We  feel  assured  Ibat 
r  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  study  made  by  Mrs.  Du  Bois. — Er>.] 


» 


Comparison. 


.  DD  BOIS,  LINCOLN   SCHOOL,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  base  of  this  study  was  an  exercise  given  to  the  children  of 
Stockton  and  of  San  Diego  and  Orange  counties.  The  teachers  were 
desired  to  give  uo  instruction  beyond  this  :  "Write  upon  your  papers 
the  ways  in  which  a  horse  and  a  cow  are  alike  and  unlike."  The 
ages  from  which  the  data  were  collected  ranged  from  6  years  to  17  years, 
inclusive  ;  2,050  of  the  papers  were  boys',  2,195  girls',  making  a  total  - 
of  4,245  papers;  2,036  of  these  being  from  Stockton,  3i6  from  San 
Diego,  and  1.393  from  Orange  county. 

The  points  under  which  the  data  were  collated  were  structure,  use, 
habits,  food,  attributes  of  the  animals,  and  miscellaneous  points  which 
could  not  well  be  collated  under  any  of  the  foregoing.  Interesting 
points  in  relation  to  form,  color  and  number  were  gathered  also,  but 
will  not  be  referred  to  in  this  paper,  because  time  forbids  their  men- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  comparisons  between  the  city  and  the 
country,  and  between  boys  and  girls,  and  much  relating  to  language 
work,  must  be  omitted. 

The  strongest  interest  lies  in  structure.  Perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  papers  begin  with  the  mention  of  a  part.  At  6  years  the  parts 
most  frequently  mentioned  are  horns,  feel  or  hoofs,  and  tail;  at  7,  to 
these  are  added  legs  and  cars ;  at  8,  there  is  a  further  addition — the 
Aead  and  the  eyes;  at  9,  all  of  the  preceding  parts  and  now  the  A<w> 
and  mane  receive  more  attention ;  at  10,  the  nose  and  the  ioiiy  are 
aded  to  the  prominent  features ;  at  12,  the  hide;  at  13,  14,  15,  16,  all 
of  the  foregoing,  and  to  them  with  increasing  mention  are  added 
mouth,  tongue,  teeth,  neck,  stomach,  udder  and  back.     Of  course,  all  of 
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the  latter  have  been  noted  more  or  less  frequently  after  7  years,  but 
not  enough  to  become  general.  The  greater  number  of  statements  is 
made  about  the  most  prominent  features.  Younger  children  are  more 
interested  in  parts  that  have  distinct  boundary  lines,  and  which  might 
possibly  admit  of  separation.  The  tail  furnishes  an  example  of  this. 
It  is  not  so  visible  as  the  back  or  the  shoulders,  but  it  is  separated  in 
fact,  and  so  more  easily  separated  in  thought. 

Nearly  all  of  the  younger  children  begin  the  comparison  with  the 
horns— certainly  the  most  marked  point  of  difference.  If  but  two  or 
three  parts  are  mentioned,  they  will  almost  invariably  be  the  promi- 
nent ones. 

A  very  few  papers  contain  absolutely  no  mention  of  parts.  How 
few  may  be  seen  by  considering  the  San  Diego  papers.  Of  the  total 
of  816  papers,  30  were  found  containing  no  reference  to  structure,  but 
there  were  150  that  had  nothing  else.  Papers  not  referring  to  parts 
are  either  wholly  use  or  action,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  That 
parts  should  have  been  ignored  at  all  seems  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
in  this  study  it  is  the  pronounced  that  appeals  to  the  childish  mind. 

USE. 

If  we  consider  utility  we  find  here  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is 
the  prominent  features  that  claim  the  attention  of  the  six-year-old 
child,  and  we  find  him  mentioning  just  what  we  expect.  **The 
c<Jw  gives  milk.''  **The  horse  pulls  a  wagon.*'  **We  ride  the 
horse."  **We  drive  the  horse  in  a  buggy."  A  little  later,  at  8  years, 
he  says  :  **The  horse  works."  **The  cow  is  good  to  eat."  And  so 
through  succeeding  ages  new  uses  less  marked  are  brought  up, 
traveling,  the  hide  for  leather,  being  examples. 

A  boy  ot  8  years  says :  **A  horse  is  like  a  cow  because  we  get 
milk  from  a  cow  and  we  drive  a  horse  ;  because  we  cannot  drive  a  cow 
like  a  horse."  This  seems  worthless,  as  we  do  not  know  just  what 
the  child  meant,  but  it  is  probable  he  felt  they  were  alike  in  being 
useful,  his  second  statement  implying  a  difference  in  utility. 

In  all  ages  the  idea  of  utility  is  carried  so  far  by  some  children 
that  they  give  a  use  for  various  parts  ;  for  example  :  **The  hair  is  to 
keep  them  warm."  **The  tail  is  used  to  brush  flies."  And  one  girl, 
who  probably  relates  a  personal  experience,  says  :  **To  knock  in  a  per- 
son's face  when  milking." 

A  money  value  was  placed  upon  the  animals  in  the  various  local- 
ities, and  was  more  often  given  as  a  difference.     It  is  environment 
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which  here  directs  the  thought.  In  Stockton  many  said  :  "The  horse 
races,  and  makes  money  for  his  master."  In  the  South,  a  boy  says: 
"When  we  want  some  money  we  can  sell  a  cow."  Another  :  "A  cow  ' 
is  worth  mofe  money  than  the  average  horse,"  Again:  "From  the 
milk  we  make  butter,  which  we  sell."  It  is  the  boys  more  than  the 
girls  who  showed  this  mercenary  spirit,  and  in  this  point  this  study 
agrees  with  other  studies  recently  made  upon  "Children's  Ambitions." 

We  can  easily  account  for  the  Stockton  children  referring  to  the 
race-horse,  for  we  all  know  of  the  fine  kite-shaped  track  in  that  city. 
Audit  is  easy  to  locate  the  girl  who  said:  "Horses  are  sometimes 
used  in  bull  fights." 

Some  older  pupils  write  very  complete  compansons,  and  then 
finish  with  an  expression  like  the  following:  "Take  them  right 
through,  they  are  both  useful,  and  without  either  we  would  be  lost  iu 
a  wilderness."  And  it  is  just  here  in  their  comparative  use  that  we 
observe  a  most  interesting  point — the  child's  sympathy  for  animals. 

Many  express  a  great  admiration  for  the  horse,  tinged  with  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  at  his  hard  lot  iu  life.  Iu  all  ages  we  find  children 
saying  that  the  cow  has  a  better  time  living,  but  the  horse  is  of  more 
use  alive — the  cow  after  death.  But  the  horse  is  called  again  and 
again  "A  noble  animal."  He  is  regarded  as  something  of  a  martyr—  ■ 
his  life  is  spent  in  work,  while  the  cow  is  an  aristocrat,  living  a  life  of 
luxury  and  ease.  To  use  their  own  words,  "The  horse  must  work 
hard  all  day,  while  the  cow  can  lie  in  the  field  chewing  her  cud,  stand 
in  the  cool  water,  or  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  in  the  barn  eating  the 
hay  the  horse  has  carried  there  for  her." 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  sympathy  and  admiration  may  be 
voiced  in  a  difference  stated  by  a  girl  of  14 :  "A  cow  likes  to  run  after 
children,  which  a  horse  does  not  do.  A  horse  is  fond  of  children,  and 
will  let  them  do  a  great  many  things  that  a  cow  will  not  do." 

HABITS. 

Under  the  heading  of  habits  or  action,  we  find  many  close  ob- 
servers. This  is  especially  true  of  country  children,  though  we  find 
the  city  children  describing  actions  very  minutely,  Noticeable  among 
these  are  the  manner  of  eating  (and  especially  remarkable  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  of  pulling  the  grass),  the  movement  of  the 
head  when  eating,  the  manner  of  getting  up  and  lying  down,  the 
manner  of  kicking,  the  methods  of  defense.  Here,  also,  we  find  the 
same  thing.     Remarkable  points  receive  much  attention.    At  11  years 
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the  children  begin  to  use  the  verb  * 'defend/'     The  interest  in  action 
is  a  strong  one. 

RESBMBLANCBS  AND  DIFFBRKNCES. 

The  most  important  point  which  comes  out  of  this  study  is  the 
fact  that  children  are  more  interested  in  differences  than  in  resem- 
blances. It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  papers  containing  anywhere 
from  eight  to  thirty  more  differences  than  resemblances.  Take  the 
Stockton  papers  alone.  Here  we  have  6,159  differences  against  4,356 
resemblances.  In  structure  there  were  3,649  differences,  against  3,061 
resemblances ;  in  use,  2,003  differences,  against  90  resemblances ;  in 
habits,  814,  against  196  ;  in  miscellaneous  statements  633,  against 
323  ;  but  in  food  we  have  only  60  differences,  against  686  resem- 
blances. These  figures  do  not  show  all  of  any  point,  for  many  state- 
ments were  made  which  could  not  be  placed  on  the  collating  sheet. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  the  actual  num- 
ber of  resemblances  and  differences,  so,  taking  the  papers  of  San 
Diego  county,  I  noted  every  point,  with  the  following  result :  Between 
the  ages  of  6  and  17,  inclusive,  there  were  found  5,122  differences  and 
3,168  resemblances.  But  these  were  given  by  only  816  children. 
Compare  these  with  the  Stockton  children  (2,036),  and  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  each  had  it  been  possible  to  note  every 
point.  Taking  the  total  number  of  statements  as  the  base,  we  find  in 
Stockton  a  trifle  over  41  per  cent,  were  resemblances  and  a  trifle  over 
58  per  cent,  were  differences.  In  San  Diego,  a  trifle  over  38  per  cent, 
were  resemblances,  and  a  trifle  over  60  per  cent,  were  differences. 

Everywhere  there  is  this  same  preponderance  of  differences.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  is  because  of  the  training  the  children  had  re- 
ceived in  the  schoolroom.  When  one  knows  that  the  school  system  at 
present  has  little  to  do  with  training  the  observing  faculties  of  the 
child — when  one  thinks  of  all  the  models  for  writing  lessons,  for  giv- 
ing an  analysis  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  of  the  diagrams  in  gram- 
mar ;  when  one  thinks  of  all  the  formalism  and  of  the  constant  effort 
to  mould  the  child  according  to  some  plan  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration his  individuality,  one  feels  that  his  public  school  training  has 
little  to  do  with  it.  A  child  cannot  walk  along  a  dusty  road  without 
seeing  the  print  of  a  horse's  or  a  cow's  foot.  And,  because  it  is  un- 
usual, he  stops  to  examine  it,  but  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  remark- 
able to  him  it  loses  interest  for  him.  It  requires  finer  powers 
of  discrimination  to  observe  resemblances  in  things  of  marked  differ- 
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ence  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  pftson— differences  appealing  to 
ordinary  or  inferior  minds,  resemblances  to  a  higher  organization. 

Although  comparatively  few  papers  begin  with  differences,  slill 
the  greater  number  of  papers  contain  more  statements  of  difference 
than  resemblance.  NoUce  the  papers  of  San  Diego  county.  Here 
we  have  559  (314  girls,  245  boys)  beginning  with  resemblances  ;  127 
(63  girls,  64  boys)  with  differences;  loS  (49  girls,  59  boys_)  all  differ- 
ences :  2t  (14  girls,  7  boys)  all  resemblances ;  but  we  have  more  than 
twice  as  many  papers  with  differences  in  excess  of  resemblances  as 
with  resemblances  in  excess  of  differences.  We  also  have  a  very  small 
number  of  papers  with  resemblances  offeetling  differences.  This  latter 
point  was  more  frequent  in  advanced  years. 

If  we  consider  papers  all  differences,  we  see  that  the  child  is 
conscious  of  the  resemblance.  Indeed,  to  see  a  resemblance  or  a  dif- 
ference we  must  be  aware  of  the  other.  They  are  as  much  mutually 
dependent  as  light  aud  shade  in  a  drawing.  Although  this  subcon- 
sciousness exists,  the  differeiices  make  a  stronger  appeal  iu  this  study. 

Some  few  papers  contain  the  stati^meut :  "They  are  not  alike  in 
any  way."  Such  papers  ars  short,  seldom  having  more  than  two  or 
three  sentences  ,  and  frequently  only  the  oue  quoted.  Little  children 
imply  many  points  of  difference  and  resemblance.  Older  children  are 
more  explicit  in  their  comparisons. 

One  peculiar  point  occurs  in  the  arrangement  of  differences  and 
resemblances.  Generally  when  a  paper  begins  with  resemblances, 
every  such  point  will  be  staled  before  one  difference  is  noted.  The 
few  papers  that  do  not  follow  this  rule  will  be  referred  to  again.  If, 
however,  a  paper  begins  with  differences  it  is  the  exception  when  they 
are  all  noted  before  taking  up  similar  points.  The  reader  will  find, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  differences  and  then  a  resemblance,  and  a  constant 
flitting  from  one  to  the  other  follows.  If  the  paper  contains  but 
one  resemblance,  and  yet  begins  with  differences,  that  one  reseoiblance 
will  be  found  snugly  tucked  in  among  the  differences  instead  of  fol- 
lowing all  the  points  of  dissimilarity.  This  again  seems  to  show  that 
minds  stronger  at  detecting  differences — that  is,  those  that  start  with 
differences— are  of  an  inferior  organizatio:i.  This  leads  to  a  poor  ar- 
rangement— ^to  mixing  statements. 

This  study  tends  to  prove  that  children  are  almost  devoid  of  the 
power  of  making  nice  distinctions.  With  them  there  is  either  a  posi- 
tive resemblance  or  a  positive  difference.  Very  few  of  these  children 
used  the  expression  "somewhat  alike, "or  a  kindred  phrase. 
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SYSTEMATIC    ARRANGEMENT. 

Perhaps  the  next  important  point  to  the  one  just  discussed  is  the 
child's  power  to  systematize  his  work.  In  this  study  systematic  ar- 
rangement seems  to  be  limited  to  giving  either  resemblance  and  then 
difference,  or  vice  versa,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such  papers 
begin  with  resemblances.  The  first  system  other  than  resemblances 
and  differences  occurs  at  8  years,  but  only  a  very  small  per  cent  ob- 
serve this.  It  increases,  until  at  13  years  we  have  three  times  as  great 
a  per  cent.  This  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  San  Diego  papers. 
Here  there  were  497  (263  girls,  234  boys),  89  more  than  half  the  en- 
tire number  of  papers — which  could  be  regarded  as  systematic — and 
of  these  only  177  (121  girls,  56  boys)  could  be  regarded  from  any  other 
standing  point  than  that  of  resemblances  and  differences.  Undoubtedly, 
in  these  papers  beginning  with  resemblances  the  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  syllabus,  but  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  papers  beginning  in  this 
way  did  not  continue  with  them  until  all  similar  points  were  men- 
tioned, they  may  be  of  value  in  proving  that  those  children  who 
adopted  the  arrangement  so  suggested  recognized  it  as  a  good  plan  for 
making  the  comparison — probably  unconsciously. 

Some  older  pupils  arranged  their  work  in  columns — differences  in 
one,  resemblances  in  another;  some  designate  resemblances  **«,"  dif- 
ferences **^.**  Others,  again,  take  first  one  animal  and  then  the  other, 
and  in  such  instances  the  points  compared  are  generally  taken  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order,  following  which  will  come  points  not  possessed 
by  both. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  finbh 
with  one  feature  at  a  time;  as,  for  instance,  *'  The  horse  and  the  cow 
have  feet  alike,  but  the  cow's  feet  are  split.*'  Frequently  this.is  con- 
tinued all  through  a  paper,  occurring  in  structure,  use,  action,  show- 
ing that  it  was  a  premeditated  arrangement,  and  the  child's  own. 

There  is  little  or  no  method  in  enumerating  parts,  use,  habits, 
etc.,  except  that  prominent  features  receive  the  first  mention.  Asa 
rule,  they  see  a  difference  or  a  resemblance,  note  that,  branch  off  to 
something  else,  go  back  to  parts  again.  This  is  true  of  all  ages  ex- 
cept a  few  of  15,  16,  17.  One  very  noticeable — in  fact,  one  might 
say  the  general  way  of  enumerating  parts  was  this:  **Both  have 
four  legs,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  a  tail,  a  mouth,  etc,"  It  is  true  of  all 
ages,  particularly  from  10  to  17,  and  likewise  true  of  all  localities.  A 
very  few  older  pupils  do  not  keep  this  order.  They  begin  at  the  head 
and  finally  end  with  the  feet,  taking  the  parts  systematically;  but  such 
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children  are  r6  or  17.  The  general  method  is  the  form  quoted.  Some- 
times the  papers  begin  with  ' '  feet ' '  instead  of  " '  legs, "  or  '  'ears ' '  may 
be  mentioned  before  "eyes." 

Another  particularly  noticeable  point  was  the  fact  that  if  the  state* 
ment,  "a  cow  gives  milk,"  was  used,  the  next  sentence  almost  invari- 
ably would  be,  "a  horse  works."  Every  time  it  is  the  striking  feat- 
ures that  are  first  mentioned.  In  uses,  the  most  marked  diflFerences 
are  stated  before  others  are  noted. 

Papers  indicating  lack  of  school  drill  upon  arrangement  are  the 
ones  most  often  showing  arrangement  of  work  in  columns — lines  omit- 
ted between  resemblances  and  differences — apparently,  the  child's  own 
plan. 

Others  showing  that  the  child  has  been  drilled  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  papers  showing  unusually  careful  penmanship —red  ink,  mar- 
ginal lines,  etc.,  show  no  system  whatever.  Such  papers  are  com- 
posed of  short  sentences.  The  drill  upon  mechanical  work  has  not  re- 
sulted in  spontaneous  systematic  arrangement  of  the  child's  thoughts. 

GENERAL    AND    DETAIL. 

Another  important  point  in  this  study  is  tv/ieri  children  begin  to 
observe  detail.  With  the  younger  children  a  general  statement  ser^■es 
as  a  starting  point.  Many  ol  these  children  begin  by  saying,  "A  cow 
is  not  like  a  horse."  Then  either  a  resemblance  or  a  difference  is 
noted.  Then  the  child  goes  back  to  his  first  statement,  or  perhaps  he 
reverses  it.  This  seeras  to  be  his  starting-point.  It  is  to  the  child 
what  the  adult's  "  Let  me  see"  is  to  him.  The  adult  says  :  "  Let 
me  see.  I've  bought  the  flour  and  the  sugar.  What  else  was  there  ? 
Let  rae  see.     Oh,  yes!  the  salt." 

So  the  little  child  goes  back  to //«  general  statement  to  gather  his 
thoughts.  We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with,  and  frequently  vexed  with, 
the  pupil  who,  when  asked  a  question  demanding  his  thoughts — not 
something  he  has  committed  to  memory — repeats  again  and  again  the 
same  idea  in  other  words.  We  are  wrong.  He  is  conscious  of  a 
thought  struggling  for  expression,  and  desires  to  voice  it,  but  he 
hasn't  the  vocabulary  or  definite  knowledge,  and  so  he  stumbles  and 
flounders  through  statements  full  of  reiterated  ideas.  It  disproves  the 
theory  that  we  can  always  tell  what  we  think.  Our  subtlest,  keenest 
thoughts  are  most  difficult  of  expression. 

At  S  years  there  is  a  tendency  toward  giving  descriptions.  In  a 
few  instances  a  general  statement  is  made  and  then  followed  up  by  de- 
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tail.  This  descriptive  power  increases  throughout  the  succeedii 
years,  It  refers  to  size,  nualily,  shape,  beauty,  etc.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  older  pupils  to  go  into  minute  detail  in  describing 
Blniclure:  also  to  illusfiate  by  examples,  referring,  perhaps,  to  some 
■habit,  use,  etc.  This  is  especially  true  of  pupils  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  and  in  high  schools.  With  younger  pupils,  as  I  have 
said,  the  general  statement  serves  as  a  starting  point,  and  is  used  pro. 
miscuously.  With  older  children,  the  general  statement  is  followed 
by  a  minutely-detailed  comparison,  and  bears  evidence  of  a  well-laid 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Then,  too,  oldtr  pupils  write  fewer  rambling  sentences.  I  mean 
hy  this  fewer  disjointed  thoughts.  They  seem  to  have  a  more  definite 
idea  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Some,  not  enough  to  make  it  general,  but  a  sufficient  number  to 
make  it  noticeable — begin  with  a  general  statement.  Sometimes  it  is 
like  the  following;  "A  horse  and  a  cow  are  alike  in  a  few  ways."  Then 
nothing  more  is  noticed  as  a  resemblance,  the  paper  finishing  with 
differences.  More  frequently  such  general  statements  are  followed  by 
specific  resemblances  or  differences,  the  general  being  the  key  to  what 
follows. 

With  older  pupils  there  is  less  enumerating  of  parts  followed  by  s 
description  of  parts.     As  a  rule  they  describe  or  enter  into  detail'^ 
Ithey  note  the  part. 

CONCRETE. 

Quite  an  interesting  study  is  the  point  from  which  children 
son.  Little  children  state  as  a  difference  the  names  of  the  animals. 
"The  horse's  name  is  Bell,  the  cow's  Daisy."  This  leads  one  to  be 
lieve  Ihe  child  is  comparing  personal  property.  One  draws  the  same 
impression  from  this  statement  by  a  girl  of  9 — "A  horse  rolls  and 
scares  my  chickens. "  Still  another  point  to  prove  this  is  the  differ- 
ence in  color.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  either  a  general  statement 
or  specific  instances  referring  to  color  which  probably  mean  that  the 
child  has  before  bis  "mind's  eye"  some  particular  animal. 

Another  point  to  prove  this  reasoning  from  the  concrete  is  found 
in  the  following :  "Horses  eat  grain,  the  cows  eat  hay."  They  tell 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home,  or  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood. Take  this  point  of  food  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Here 
are  mentioned  the  products  of  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  city 
child  might  say.  "  Horses  and  cows  eat  hay,"  but  be  would  not  be 
apt  to  say,  "  ihey  eat  sorghum."     If  further  proof  that  Ihe  picttuv] 
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e  familiar  and  particular  object  is  before  the  mind  is  needed,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  following  quotation  :  "  The  cow  gives  good  milk;  she 
gives  two  quarts." 

And  here  again  we  must  refer  to  the  remarkable.  Anything  that 
makes  a  strong  impression  is  another  link  in  the  chain.  A  girl  of  ii 
says,  "Some  cows  will  go  under  the  fence,  and  they  have  to  fix  a 
thing  over  their  necks  so  that  they  cannot  go  under  it." 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Oakland  teachers,  Professor  Klee- 
berger  gave  a  short  account  of  an  experiment  with  a  class  of  30,  some 
of  whom  were  adults  and  teachers.  Professor  Kleeberger  gave  the 
word  "horse,"  and  asked  what  image  was  presented  to  the  raind. 
The  answers  proved  with  five  exceptions  that  the  thought  was  of  some 
particular  horse,  even  with  adults.  From  this  we  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  adult,  in  a  lesson  on  comparison  such  as  this,  would, 
like  the  child,  think  of  an  individual  object.  But  this  study  tends  to 
prove  that  the  older  children  become,  the  less  they  reason  from  the 
concrete  and  the  more  from  groups  and  clas.ses.  We  find  such  sen- 
tences as  these  :  "  Cows generai/y  have  horns."  "The  horse  \s, gener- 
ally  more  intelligent  than  the  cow."  "  The  cow  is  not  generally  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden."  It  is  true  even  older  children  say  "a  horse" 
more  frequently  than  "horses,"  but  that  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
syllabus  which  used  the  singular  form.  Certainly,  the  statements  of 
older  pupils  seemed  more  general  in  their  application. 

Professor  Kleeberger  gave  the  same  question  to  a  boy  of  9,  who 
immediately  replied  "  Horse."  When  pressed  to  know  the  character 
of  the  picture,  the  boy  replied,  "Thin  air."  This,  Professor  Kleeber- 
ger regarded  as  nearer  a  true  psychological  concept  of  "  horse."  An- 
other boy  told  him  a  horse  was  like  a  goat.  This  he  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  boy  has  a  goat  which  he  harnesses  to  a  small  wagon. 
It  is  still  reasoning  from  the  concrete,  and  we  have  as  well  a  subcon- 
scious comparison  in  utility, 

CONTENT. 

One  feature  of  this  study  is  of  especial  importance  to  us  as  teach- 
ers. I  allude  to  content.  Many  young  children  show  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "alike."  Children  of  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  even  of  more  advanced  years,  say,  "The  horse  has  legs — like  the 
cow."  It  is  doubtful  what  the  child  understands  by  the  word  "  like," 
He  may  mean  similar  in  shape,  but  in  all  probability  he  means  "as 
well  as."  We  6nd  many  using  the  following:  "The  cow  and  the 
horse  have  legs,"  but  with  younger  pupils  the  word  "like"  is  more 
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commonly  used.     Then  again,  they  say,  *  *  The  horse  does  not  itke  the 

cow;'*  or,  **  A  cow  is  not  like  a  dog.**  A  boy  of  lo  says,  "The  cows 
like  to  eat  and  drink.     They  do  not  itk^  to  work.     The  horse  izkes  to 

play  with  other  horses  and  the  cow  likes  to  play  with  other  cows." 
Here  is  the  paper  of  a  girl  of  8  showing  her  concept  of  drivt,  **  We 
drive  the  horse  to  a  buggy  and  not  a  cow.  Only  we  can  drive  the  cow 
to  the  pasture.**  Certainly  many  of  children's  lies  arise  from  this  mis- 
understanding of  what  they  hear  and  try  to  repeat. 

The  expression  **is  made  to  work**  has  a  double  significance. 
One  interpretation  being  **is  forced  to  work;**  the  other,  "is  designed 
for  work.**  With  older  children,  they  are  frequently  followed  by 
statements  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  child  feels  there  was  des^n 
in  their  creation.  Sometimes  the  expression  is  changed  to  **is  meant 
to  work.**  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  girl's  paper.  **  A  cow  is  meant 
to  give  us  milk  so  that  we  may  have  our  own  butter.'* 

LANGUAGE. 

Children  do  not  hesitate  to  coin  words.  Such  as  these  were 
found :  *  *  unlikable, '  *  *  *  dri  vable,  *  *  *  *  unlikenesses.  * '  One  paper  b^;an : 
"The  way  a  horse  and  cow  looks  and  unlaoks,''  "Dislike**  and  "sep- 
arate** are  used  for  "unlike.** 

All  through  these  papers,  even  in  those  of  pupils  of  more  advanced 
years,  we  find  "and"  and  "then"  for  '*tban;"  "grank"  for  "drank;" 
"don'd"  for  "don't;"  "hab"  for  "have."  We  are  all  of  us  familiar 
with  the  expressions  *' would  of"  for  "would  have"  and  "haf  to"  for 
"have  to."  This  means  either  carelessness,  defective  hearing,  or, 
perhaps,  improper  or  careless  articulation  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  environment.  So  the  child 
catches  imperfect  sounds  or  improper  expressions.  Children  adopt 
the  terms  they  have  used  around  them.  A  girl  of  13  says,  "A  cow 
chews  its  quid.**  Several  children  say,  "  The  horse  and  the  cow  do 
not  favor  very  much."  In  the  South,  the  word  "bronco"  is  more 
frequently  used  than  in  Stockton. 

Before  taking  up  the  application  of  this  study  to  practical  work, 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  two  points  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
here.  The  first  is  children's  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous.  Several 
papers  indicate  this,  and  from  their  general  character,  it  is  apparent 
that  it  was  not  done  to  be  what  we  are  apt  to  term  "  smart.*'  A  boy 
says,  "  It  would  look  odd  to  see  cows  harnessed  to  a  buggy  and  driven 
through  the  streets."  A  girl  writes,  "Cows  are  not  often  ridden,  but 
it  is  great  sport,  just  the  same."     A  boy  of  12,  after  referring  to  the 
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Speed  of  the  horse  6nishes  by  saying,  "The  cow  looks  slow  till  she 
gets  after  you,  and  then  she  can  go  pretty  fast."  A  girl  of  lo  makes 
a  comparison  in  speed  in  the  following  manner :  "  When  a  cow  is  run- 
Ding  a  race,  she  is  fiot  in  it." 

There  is  at  least  one  little  six-year-old  girl  in  Orange  county  to 
whom  fairies  and  elves  and  ogres  are  actual  beings,  and  she  believes 
all  their  wonderful  adventures.  Her  little  paper  begins:  "A  cow  can 
jumping  over  the  moon,  and  the  horse  cannot."  One  would  expect 
such  a  credulous  child  to  watch  for  a  repetition  of  that  marvelous  act. 
Undoubtedly  she  has  an  illustrated  copy  of  Mother  Goose  Melodies, 
and  the  rhyme  and  pictures  have  left  a  strong  impression.  And  here 
again  we  have  the  remarkable.  The  cat  and  the  fiddle,  the  dog.  the 
dish  and  the  spoon,  were  wonderful  in  their  way,  but — the  cow  jumped 
over  ike  moon. 


To  first  gain  the  child's  attention  we  must  present  the  most  strik- 
ing features.  In  a  study  like  this,  his  first  interest  will  lie  in  struct' 
ttre,  then  action,  then  use.  Parts  separated  in  structure  are  compara- 
tively unimportant,  but  since  these  appeal  directly  to  the  child,  we 
mast  begin  our  work  with  them. 

Since  many  statements  are  made  showing  a  personal  interest,  this 
point  likewise  must  be  observed  especially  with  younger  children. 

Mechanical  work  crushes  out  originality.  A  certain  amount  of 
drill  upon  form  is  necessary,  but  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  encourage 
spontaneous  language  work.  Uudoubtedly  many  of  our  lessons  are 
failures  because  the  cUildren  attach  to  the  works  a  meaning  altogether 
different  from  what  we  intend  to  convey.  It  should  be  our  duty  to 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  what  the  child's  conception  really  is. 

Technical  terras  we  may  introduce  at  12  years,  as  this  study 
seemed  to  indicate  that  as  the  time  when  children  begin  to  use  them, 
such  use  in  Stockton  being  spontaneous. 

Since  the  child  cannot  well  hold  two  things  in  his  mind  side  by 
side,  noting  resemblance  and  differences,  he  must  observe  these  points 
one  at  a  time,  gather  his  knowledge,  and  then  make  his  comparison. 
Since  differences  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  child,  we  must  begin 
with  them,  but  since  the  power  to  detect  resemblances  indicates  a 
higher  type  of  mind,  the  aim  of  teaching  must  be  toward  ability  to  see 
resemblances  and  toward  developing  the  power  to  discriminate, 
^v^  Summing  up  briefly  then,  we  must  take  advantage  of  the  personal 
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interest,  use  the  distinct  femtnres,  present  the  most  striking  points, 
and  aim  to  develop  the  ability  to  note  resemblances. 

[Most  of  the  data  herein  used  was  collated  from  the  Stockton  and  Stn 
Diego  papers.  The  Orange  connty  papers  are  now  being  collated  for  additional 
and  some  corroborative  points.  The  paper  was  not  prepared  for  publication,  and 
is  jnst  as  it  was  read  before  the  Alameda  Connty  Institute. 

October,  1894.  Irbkk  E.  Du  Bos.] 
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Class  Recitation—Who  Likes  the  Rain? 


**I/'  said  the  duck,  "I  call  it  fun, 
For  I  have  my  little  rubbers  on  ; 
They  make  a  funny  three>toed  track 
In  the  soft,  cool  mud ;  quack,  quack  !*' 

'%**  said  the  dandelion,  "I ; 
My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry." 
And  she  lifted  her  little  yellow  head. 
Out  of  her  green,  grassy  bed. 

"I  hope  'twill  pour,  I  hope  'twill  pour," 
Croaked  the  tree  toad  from  his  gray  back  door, 
"For  with  a  broad  leaf  for  a  roof 
I'm  perfectly  weather  proof.'* 

Sang  the  brook,  "I  laugh  at  every  drop, 
And  wish  it  would  never  need  to  stop. 
Until  a  broad  river  I'd  grow  to  be, 
And  could  find  my  way  to  the  sea." 


Psychology  Applied  to  School  Management. 


BY   MARIANA   BERTOLA,    PRINCIPAL  MARTINEZ   SCHOOL. 


The  best  governed  school  is  the  school  that  governs  itself.  Dis- 
cipline should  not  require  the  teacher's  chief  attention,  and  yet  it  is  a 
monster  she  should  never  lose  sight  of.  If  she  feeds  it  with  a  true 
knowledge  of  self  and  of  the  child,  it  will  give  her  no  trouble.  Let 
her  neglect  the  child,  its  natural  rights,  and  the  injunction  **  Know 
thyself,"  and  discipline  will  become  a  myth,  leaving  but  one  £Eict  be- 
hind— the  teacher  is  a  failure. 
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Cleverly  disguised  sensitiveness,  or  imaginary  rights,  or  mental 
and  physical  inability  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  many  cases  of 
"pure  meanness."  For  example,  a  boy  whom  we  will  call  John 
went  to  school  to  Miss  X.,  who  was  a  bright,  energetic  teacher.  She 
reprimanded  him  for  refusing  to  read  louder.  Various  means  were 
devised,  but  in  vain.  Luckily  he  was  promoted  into  another  room. 
Said  his  new  teacher,  "John,  why  do  you  read  in  such  a  muttering 
way  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  are  as  good  as  any  other  pupil  in  the  class. 
Why  do  you  repd  as  if  you  were  not?"  "  I  am  as  good  as  any  of 
'em,"  he  hotly  asserted,  "but  I  can't  pronounce  some  words,  and  then 
Mis.s  X.  always  said,  'Class,  he  can't  pronounce  that  little  word  ! 
You  say  it  for  him.'  Lots  of  'em  can't  read  any  better  than  I  can  ! " 
So  the  stubborn  resistance  was  explained. 

What  child  with  any  natural  sense  of  what  was  due  him  could 
have  withstood  that  "He  can't  pronounce  it;  you  do  it  for  him?" 
Another  child  might  have  read  more  clearly,  and  exerted  himself  to 
do  better  work  under  that  thrust,  but  John  was  not  that  kind  of  child. 
MtssX.  should  have  studied  John.  She  was  unconsciously  requiring 
the  new  teacher  to  do  for  her  what  she  asked  the  class  to  do  for  John. 

John  had  entered  into  a  state  of  moral  apathy;  every  rule  of  hers 
seemed  to  hini  an  unjust  restraint;  every  wish,  tyranny.  He  delighted 
in  annoying  her  in  many  ways,  to  show  his  natural  liberty.  He  was 
like  the  singer  that  told  the  king  who  bad  cast  her  into  prison  for  refus- 
ing to  sing,  that  he  could  make  her  cry,  but  he  could  not  make  her  sing. 

Belore  studying  the  child,  a  study  of  self  would  be  necessary. 
She  should  not  acquire  this  knowledge  in  a  second-hand  way.  She 
should  study  her  own  impressions  and  her  own  apperceptions.  The 
knowledge  of  her  own  mind  would  give  her  a  firm  foundation  to  stand 
on  in  viewing  the  intricacies  of  John's.  Let  her  study  educational 
psychology,  thereby  becoming  acquainted  with  periods  of  mind  growth. 
Without  applied  psychology,  she  is  without  the  warp  of  education. 

In  educating  the  child,  place  sense-percepl  before  concept.  Sense- 
percept  must  be  developed  by  I'yhig  and  doing.  Geography,  Draw- 
ing, Reading,  Language  and  Vocal  Music  offer  plenty  of  working 
ground.  Many  mistakes  are  made  elsewhere,  but  they  are  as  nothing 
to  those  made  here.     There  is  a  great  failure  to  discriminate. 

Cultivate  self-prercept  by  the  study  of  introspection.  Each  self  is 
a  type,  and  familiarity  with  a  type  lays  the  foundation  for  class  Study. 
Intro.spection  is  a  means  of  character  building.  "What'amI?  Why 
I  do  this?     Is  it  right?" 
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A  year  ago,  among  other  questions  given  to  a  class  was  this : 
'*  Why  do  you  do  right  ?  "  The  majority  answered,  **  I  don't  know," 
and  ^'Because  I'll  get  licked  if  I  don't."  Recently  the  same  questions 
were  given  to  the  same  class.  The  following  answers  are  typical  of 
the  majority:  **Ido  right  because  it  is  right,  for  if  I  do  wrong  it 
harms  some  one,''  and  *'  I  do  right  because  I  like  to  please  those  who 
care  for  me." 

Bring  yourself  to  the  child's  level.  Put  memory  to  work  on  your 
own  childhood.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  seek  to  labor  in  another  field. 
You  have  no  right  to  bungle  with  children's  mental  and  moral  growth 
any  more  than  you  have  to  deform  them  physically. 

Develop  the  cosmic  emotions,  t\  e. ,  the  love  of  duty,  of  truth,  and 
of  beauty  in  its  highest  sense.  These  emotions  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  good  habits  and  good  manners.  No  teacher  will  be  able  to 
control  the  emotions  of  her  pupils  until  she  has  first  conquered  self. 
She  will  find  that  her  greatest  work  is  in  the  development  of  the  cos- 
mic emotions.  If  the  child  has  a  good  home,  with  careful  parents, 
the  teacher's  work  is  comparatively  easy,  as  the  soil  is  ready  for  plant- 
ing. If  the  child  has  a  peevish,  fault-finding,  irritable,  degraded  at- 
mosphere at  home,  the  educator  will  have  an  Augean  task. 

Have  a  good-tempered  room.  Teach  your  children  that  to  over- 
come a  bad  temper  is  the  greatest  victory  that  they  may  ever  hope  to 
achieve. 

James  is  a  new  pupil  in  Miss 's  room.     He  could  not  find  his 

Spelling  Blank.  He  hurriedly  tore  off  a  sheet  from  his  note  book  and 
prepared  to  write  his  spelling.  **  Get  your  Blank,"  said  his  teacher. 
**  Can't  find  it."  **Look  for  it;  we  will  wait  for  you."  Quick-tem- 
pered James  threw  his  pen  down,  and  pulling  book  after  book  from 
his  desk  threw  them  noisily  upon  it.  His  teacher  had  the  strength 
and  the  inclination  to  pull  him  out  as  noisily,  but  instead  she  spoke 
in  a  forcible  way  :  *  *  Do  you  intend  to  be  mastered  by  your  temper  or 
do  you  intend  to  be  master  of  it  ?  "  The  hot  blood  rushed  to  his  face, 
he  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  changed  his  mind  and  replaced  his 
books  quietly. 

Avoid  a  direct  encounter  with  the  passion  of  any  pupil.  Lead 
him  away  from  such  dangerous  ground  by  giving  him  better  thoughts. 
Teach  him  the  truth  of  Murray's  saying :  **That  any  human  being 
who  controls  himself  in  temptation  and  persists  in  executing  his  pur- 
pose amid  difiiculties,  is  drawing  from  the  fountain  of  spiritual  power, 
and  assuredly  he  shall  have  his  reward." 
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^^  If  you  would  have  an  easy  school  to  discipline,  educate  the  altru- 
istic emotions  as  well  as  the  cosmic.  Kind  treatment  will  help  one 
here,  but  beware,  do  not  iady  your  boys  and  girls.  Teach  them  to 
stand  alone,  and  encourage  self-respect.  Altruistic  reading  is  bene- 
ficial. Macdonaid's,  Dickens'  and  Holland's  works  are  good.  Be- 
ware of  two  much  emotional  reading. 

Perhaps  the  highest  culture  in  these  emotions  is  achieved  by  doing-. 

Miss ,  a  primary  teacher  of  a  large  class,  was  collecting  pic- 
ture-cards, and  every  pupil  in  her  room  and  others  who  knew  of  it 
were  anxious  to  contribute.  "  Why  are  you  collecting  these?"  "We 
intend  to  make  books  of  cloth  and  paste  these  cards  in  them  lor  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco,"  If  you  have  a  fossilized  old 
heart  it  would  have  been  revived  to  see  those  eager  little  faces  around 
their  teacher,  doing  that  act  of  kindness  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
themselves.  Here  were  being  educated  two  forms  found  in  every  en- 
tity ;  the  principle  of  universality  and  the  principle  of  individuality; 
that  of  individuality  is  the  real,  that  of  universality  is  the  ideal. 
There  are  two  corresponding  powers:  intellect,  through  which  we 
know  the  ideal;  and  feeling,  which  comprises  all  reality.  Between 
the  love  of  the  real  in  itself  and  the  love  of  the  ideal  in  the  real,  we 
find  the  love  of  beneficence. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Barnes'  method  in  History  was  used  to  test  the 
emotions  of  a  few  pupils  : 


I  § 


6     Average  age  15  yrs. 
Average  age  16  yto. 


Specimen  questions  from  the  class  :  "  Did  the  king  love  his  wife  as 
much  when  be  got  her  back  as  he  did  before?"  " Did  the  king's 
wife  love  the  prince  before  he  ran  away  with  her  ? "  "  Did  she  want 
to  go  back  to  the  prince?"  "Where  had  the  prince  seen  the  king's 
wife  ? ' ' 
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Beware  bow  you  dispense  praise  !  It  may  be  a  soorce  of  evil  or 
of  good.  Praise  sparingly.  Do  not  tell  a  child  that  his  paper  is 
"grand"  or  "just  fine,"  when  it  is  not,  and  when  it  is,  perhaps,  hot 
half  done.  Pupils  form  the  habit  of  making  foilure  after  failore  in 
their  lessons  because  the  teacher  passes  her  verdict  of  "  fair  "  upon  a 
poor  one.  Give  short  lessons  and  insist  upon  good  recitations.  The 
habit  50  formed  will  be  of  more  value  in  the  responsibilities  of  life  thtn 
the  amount  of  "Geography,  etc.,"  that  they  may  learn.  Besides,  it 
is  not  easy  to  deceive  children.  They  know  when  things  are  indifTer- 
ently  done,  and  full  praise  from  you  where  half  is  deserved  only  serves 
to  lower  their  respect  for  you. 

The  foundation-stone  of  education  is  :  "Be  what  you  would  have 
your  pupils  become."  If  you  are  weak  and  vadUaltHg  you  cannot  de- 
velop character  in  yonr  pupils  though  you  may  know  many  methods, 
read  many  educational  journals. 

.  Teachers  need  to  be  strong  and  true,  to  be  men  and  women  of  grit 
and  goodness  combined.  Herbert  gives  in  one  of  his  works:  "The  aim 
of  education  is  strong  character  aided  by  the  science  of  ethics  and  psy- 
chology." 

The  following  is  a  study  of  tweuty-one  people,  twelve  are  teach- 
ers and  nine  are  of  other  profes 
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All  of  the  above  are  types,  and  on  the  whole  the  teachers  compare 
favorably  with  the  others. 

Curtis  says  :  "To  have  known  one  good  old  man — one  man  who, 
through  the  chances  and  rubs  of  a  long  life,  has  carried  his  heart  in 
his  hand  like  a  palm  branch,  waving  all  discords  into  peace,  helps  onr 
faith  in  God,  in  ourselves  and  in  each  other  more  than  a  sermon." 
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Questions  for  Teachers. 

1 .  How  much  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  education  in  your 
State? 

2.  How  much  do  you  kuow  of  the  history  ot  education  in  the 
United  States? 

3-     To  what  extent  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  education  in 
Germany  and  France  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  really  studied  the  history  of  education? 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  the  school  laws  of  your  State  ? 

6.  Can  you  tell  what  States  have  compulsory  education  ? 

7.  Of  how  many  States  can  you  name  the  superintendent  ? 

8.  Of  how  many  cities  can  you  tell  the  name  of  the  superintend- 
ent? 

9.  How  much  do  you  know  of  the  life  of  Henry  Barnard  ?  W.  T. 
Harris?   G.  Stanley  Hall? 

10,  About  when  did  Froebel  live  ? 

11.  Name  some  prominent  Americans  who  were  active  at  the  time 
of  his  greatest  influence  ? 

12.  What  was  the  great  book  of  Rousseau  ? 

13,  What  was  the  great  work  of  Pestalozzi  ? 
^     14.     What  made  Froebel  famous  ? 

Who  are  the  great  kindergartners  of  America  ? 
What  do  you  kuow  of  the  life  of  Horace  Mann  ? 
What  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  educational  system 
of  Boston  ? 

18.  Of  New  York? 

19.  Of  Philadelphia? 

20.  Of  Chicago? 

21.  Who  was  Maria  Edgeworth  ? 

22.  How  old  are  the  Normal  schools  of  America  ? 

23.  What  colleges  have  Pedagogical  departments? 
Name  five  leading  colleges. 
Name  three  leading  women's  colleges. 

— N,  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


15- 


17- 


24. 


Principal  S.  Cornell,  of  the  Hetten  School,  asks  for  the  solution  of 
the  following  problem  :  Find  the  instantaneous  compound  interest 
on  $154,  at  7J3  percent.,  for  8  years;  or  find  the  compound  interest  on 
$154  for  8  years,  at  yji  per  cent,  payable  instantly. 
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/^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BoiRDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

%S;S^^^C  AND  TRUSTEES.  :;^^^m^ 


Institutes. 


Contra  Costa,  Sept.  26-8.— Institute  met  in  the  High  School 
building,  Antioch.  Professors  Childs  and  Rattan,  and  P.  M.  Fisher, 
of  The  Journal,  were  the  instructors.  Professor  Rattan  spoke  on 
Science  Work ;  Professor  Childs  on  Modem  Education  ;  Mr.  Fisher 
on  Over-Education,  Recent  Educational  Legislation,  The  Status  of  the 
High  Schools,  etc.  There  was  a  full  attendance,  and  the  interest,  as 
is  usual  in  this  progressive  county,  was  intense.  Superintendent 
Kirkwood  presided  with  impartiality  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  teachers.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  renomination, 
his  intention  being  to  enter  the  profession  of  law.  He  made  an  excel- 
lent record  for  two  terms,  and  retires  holding  a  high  place  in  public 
esteem. 

San  Benito,  Oct  8-10. — Called  to  order  in  the  new  school  build- 
ing, Hollister,  P.  M.  Fisher,  of  Th  eJournal,  R.  S.  Holway,  of  the 
San  Jose  State  Normal  School,  and  Miss  Fanny  Sballenberger,  of  Stan- 
ford, instructors.  Superintendent  Thompson  presided,  and  Will  S. 
Acton,  the  well-known  teacher  and  journalist,  furnished  the  Free 
Lance  with  pithy  reports.  Professor  Holway  discussed  Geometry  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  Mensuration,  Observation  Lessons  and  Military 
Work ;  Miss  Schallenberger,  Language  and  Reading  ;  Mr.  Fisher, 
School  Organization,  Geography,  History,  Civil  Government  and 
Reading,  and  delivered  an  evening  lecture  to  a  large  audience  on  The 
American  of  the  Future.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the  session  was  the 
presentation  of  a  handsome  silver  tea  set  to  Superintendent  Thompson, 
who  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Will  Acton  made  a  neat  pres- 
entation speech.  Mr.  Fisher  followed  with  humorous  reminiscences 
of  association  with  the  recipient  as  fdlow  superintendent.  Superin- 
tendent Thompson's  administration  extends  through  a  dozen  years  or 
more.  He  is  a  conservative,  painstaking  official,  who  will  be  missed 
from  the  Court  House  and  the  schools. 

Plumas,  Oct.  16-19. — In  the  public  schoolhouse  in  Quincy,  P.  M. 
Fisher,  conductor.     Washington  Wilson,  of  the  Chico  State  Normal, 
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was  sick,  and  could  not  attend,  so  that  double  work  feJI  upon  Mr. 
Fisher.  Miss  Katie  Mullen,  Superintendent,  presided  with  a  self  poise 
that  indicated  how  early  she  was  adjusting  herself  to  official  responsi- 
bility. U.  S.  Webb,  District  Attorney,  delivered  a  fine  impromptu 
address  the  first  morning,  to  fill  the  hour  left  vacant  by  the  absence  of 
Professor  Wilson.  Quite  a  number  of  ex-teachers  and  young  holders 
of  certificates  became  honorary  members  and  participated.  Mr.  Fisher 
delivered  two  evening  lectures  on  "The  Power  of  an  Idea"  and  "A 
Trip  Across  the  Continent."  The  hall  was  filled  on  bolh  occasions, 
and  the  attendance  at  all  the  sessions  was  creditable  to  the  profession 
and  the  public.  A  half  day  was  devoted  to  the  School  Trustees,  at 
which  Messrs.  Keddie,  Kellogg  and  Stevens,  Trustees  and  ex- 
Trustees,  spoke.  Rev.  Rosen  opened  each  session  with  scripture  se- 
lection and  invocation,  and  on  Trustee  Day  spoke  with  torce  and 
point. 

ALAMEDA.^The  Alameda  County  Institute  wgs  in  session  06t. 
2nd,  3rd,  4th.  and  5th.  The  general  sessions  were  held  in  Hamilton 
Hall.  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  was  on  the  program  for  a  Discussion  on 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
Elementary  Schools.  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  addressed  the  general  assem- 
bly on  the  Ideal  Training  for  a  Teacher,  Genera!  Education  in  ' 
England  and  Its  Present  Problems,  and  also  delivered  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses before  the  teachers  engaged  in  section  work.  Professor  Klee- 
berger  discussed  Brain  the  Organ  and  Mind  the  Function,  Shall  We 
Specialize,  Geography,  Conceptional  Drawing,  and  Arithmetic.  Pro- 
fessor PJehn.  of  the  State  University,  delivered  an  address  at  the  gen- 
eral session  Wednesday  afternoon,  on  Teaching  of  Economics  and 
Politics  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  Professor  Jenkins,  of  Stanford, 
presented  the  subjects  of  Self  Activity  as  a  Factor  in  Education, 
Nature  Studies  in  the  Primary  Grades,  aud  Physiology  in  the  Gram- 
mar Grades.  Professor  Ardley,  of  the  State  University,  discussed  the 
question  of  Industrial  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools.  Of  the  local 
teachers  on  the  program  were  Mrs.  L.  A.  Walker,  who  read  a  paper 
on  Interest  of  Young  Children  as  Manifested  in  Stories  Read  to  Them; 
J.  Gamble,  on  Our  English  Grammars ;  Mrs.  I.  E,  DuBois,  on  A 
Study  on  Children's  Powers  of  Observation  and  Comparison,  a  valu- 
able paper  which  we  publish  in  this  number  of  The  Journal  ;  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Pugh,  on  The  Need  of  a  Business  Education  for  Women  ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Wood,  on  "The  Irrepressible  Boy;  Mary  C.  Heaton,  Spelling. 
Tuesday  evening  Rev.  E.  C.  Chapman  delivered  a  lecture  on  Recol- 
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lections  of  Life  in  Washington  City,  and  on  Thursday  evening  there 
was  a  Camera  Concert  Lecture  by  Rev.  Philip  Graif  and  Prof.  H.  Clay 
Wysham.  A  matter  that  called  forth  many  comments  was  the  meager 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  that  appeared  in  the  Oak- 
land daily  press.  Although  there  were  gathered  nearly  five  hundred 
representatives  of  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  Alameda  county, 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  discusssion  of  the  great  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  as  directly  affecting  the  most  vital  interests,  present 
and  future,  oi  the  people  of  the  county,  and,  in  addition,  there  were 
present  and  participating  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Faculties 
of  California's  two  great  universities ;  yet  an  ordinary  sparring  boat 
between  a  brace  of  vulgar  outlaws  or  the  details  of  some  obscure 
couple's  domestic  troubles  would  be  given  more  prominence  and  more 
space  than  the  Oakland  press  gave  to  the  important  and  interesting 
proceedings  of  this  representative  body.  And  Oakland,  too — so  her 
daily  papers  ever  remind  us — is  the  Athens  of  the  Pacific.  M. 

Monterey. — The  Monterey  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  in 
session  in  Salinas  September  24th  to  28th,  inclusive.  Superintendent 
Wood  presided.  His  annual  address  was  an  able  and  thoughtful  pro- 
duction. The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Prof.  E.  E.  Brown,  Miss 
Allie  M.  Felker,  of  the  State  Normal,  Superintendent  Linscott,  Prof. 
Earl  Barnes,  Prof.  J.  N.  Beard,  of  Napa  College,  Hon.  H.  V.  More- 
house, of  San  Jose,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Simmons.  The  entire  session  was 
remarkable  for  enthusiasm,  attention,  good  work  and  good  will.  The 
lectures  were  most  interesting,  and  all  on  one  line,  **  Study  the  Child 
and  His  Interests."  The  careful  attention  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
county  indicates  that  the  schools  are  in  good  hands,  and  that  the  time 
spent  in  Institute  will  show  to  good  advantage  in  the  schools.  It  will 
inspire  uniformity  throughout  the  county,  and  will  enable  one  and  all 
to  do  the  work  to  better  advantage. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo  Teachers'  Institute  was 
called  to  order  in  one  of  the  commodious  halls  of  Paso  Robles  by  Su- 
perintendent Armstrong,  Tuesday,  October  2nd.  After  the  singing  of 
**America,''  the  Institute  was  open  for  that  interchange  of  pedagogic 
ideas,  which  makes  the  annual  meeting  of  such  great  benefit  to  oar 
county's  instructors.  C.  H.  Wood,  of  Templeton,  N.  Messer,  of  this 
city,  G.  B.  Hughston,  of  Arroyo  Grande,  and  S.  A.  Perkins  acted  at 
difierent  stages  of  the  proceedings  as  vice-president.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Brown,  the  secretary  of  several  past  sessions,  acted  again  in  the  same 


ipacity.  The  session  lasted  three 
days,  and  great  interest  was  taken 
iQ  the  work.  The  first  day  the 
teachers  were  instructed  by  Miss 
Stowell,  Miss  Schallenberg,  and 
Miss  Stone.  Miss  Stoweli's  paper 
upon  Reading  was  one  of  Ihe  feat- 
ures of  the  session,  and  afforded  the 
teachers  much  valuable  insight  into 
that  very  essential  part  of  the 
school  work.  Miss  Schallenberg 
took  the  subject  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, and  talked  very  entertainingly 
upon  it,  lu  the  evening  Mrs.  R,  M. 
Shackelford  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome,  and  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan  spoke  upon  Evolution. 
Wednesday'ssession  was  even  more 
interesting.      In    the  evening  Prof, 

Walter  Miller,  of  Stanford  Univer-  '^'*' ^ssnLuii  oi.is^^'cii"'"'''^' 
sity,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  upon  the  subject  of  Modern  Greeks. 
At  Thursday's  session  Miss  Armstrong,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School,  read  a  very  able  paper  relative  to  the  course  of  study  and  the 
combining  of  subjects.  M.  R.  Trace,  of  Cambria,  read  one  of  the 
best  papers  of  the  Institute,  taking  as  his  subject,  Three  Factors  of 
Education.  The  teachers  enjoyed  a  ride  through  the  lovely  oak 
groves,  upon  an  invitation  extended  by  R.  M.  Shackelford.  Thurs- 
day evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  big  hotel.  The  ball  roora 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  there  was  a  merry  throng  of  gay 
dancers.      Paso  Robles  treated  her  guests  royally. 

Santa  Cruz.— The  Annual  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  the 
Christian  Church,  Watsouville,  October  8th,  Supt,  J.  W.  Linscott  pre- 
siding. Messrs,  W.  E.  Dodge  and  W.  T.  Forsythe  were  elected  vice- 
presidents  and  Geo.  E.  Morrill  secretary,  with  Misses  Hattie  E.  Ben- 
nett and  Lizzie  C.  White  as  assistants.  Section  work  was  done  in  the 
High  School  building  each  forenoon  during  the  session.  There  were 
114  teachers  present,  three  only  being  absent.  Civil  Government  was 
ably  presented  by  D,  C.  Clark,  of  Santa  Cruz.  A  social  reunion  was 
held  at  Masonic  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  After  the  rendition  of  a 
good  program,  the  teachers  and  all  invited  guests  were  served  with  s 
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iMuquet.  The  Walsonville  Higb  and  Commercial  School  girb  a 
as  caterers  for  the  guests.  Tuesday  was  taken  up  with  the  subjects  of 
Drawing,  Language.  Hygiene,  History,  Grammar  and  Composition, 
and  Oral  and  Observation  Work.  These  subjects  were  respectively 
handled  by  Miss  M.  E.  Baker,  Mrs.  N.  A.  May.  Miss  M.  E.  Seaver. 
Miss  Bella  Cassin,  Miss  Austin  and  L.  W.  Cushman.  Tuesday  even- 
ing Professor  Brown  lectured  on  the  Three  Great  Educators.  This 
lecture  was  truly  a  masterpiece.  Wednesday,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 
Penmanship,  English,  and  Oral  and  Obser\'ation  Work  were  discussed 
in  the  sections,  while  Music,  Ethics,  Busy  Work.  Personal  Disciptiite 

^and  School  Decorations  were  taken  up  in  the  general  session.  Job 
Wood,  County  Superintendent  of  Monterey,  greeted  the  teachers  on 
this  day,  and  also  look  an  active  part  in  discussions.  la  the  evenin, 
an  able  lecture  on  The  Building  of  a  Man  was  delivered  by  E.  B 
Dille,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco.  Thursday  was  given  to  Ariibroetr 
and  Drawing  in  the  Grammar  section ;  Penmanship  and  Readii; 
the  Intermediate;  and  Oral  and  Observation  Work  and  Penman 
in  the  Primarj-.  lu  the  general  session  the  subject  of  Primary  Geog- 
raphy was  presented  by  Miss  Minnie  Stout,  Singing  by  Mrs.  Pioda. 
Reading  by  Miss  Troviuger,  and  other  subjects  were  discussed  by  the 
Institute.  The  leading  discussion  was  upon  What  the  High  School 
Demands  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  Teachers.  O.  W. 
Marsh  opened  the  discussion  with  a  cl^ar-cul  and  logical  appeal  to 
the  teachers  of  these  grades  to  cooperate  with  the  High  School  teach- 
ers to  a  still  greater  degree,  so  as  t,o  produce  better  students  than  are 
to-day  found  enrolled  on  the  High  School  registers.  In  the  evening 
there  was  an  instructive  and  interesting  lecture  by  Professor  Barnes, 
of  Stanford;  subject.  Education  in  England  and  Its  Present  Problems. 
Friday  was  the  closing  day  of  the  session,  and  the  teachers  again  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Professor  Barnes,  on  the  subjects  of 
Psychology,  Spelling,  and  Development  of  Children's  Historical 
Ideas.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  session  was  one  of  the 
I  most  instructive  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Alturas,  Modoc  Co.,  Oct.  23-26.— We  had  a  most  enjoyable  time 
at  our  Institute  last  week.  Thirty-five  teachers  were  enrolled.  Many 
others  attended  every  session.  One  teacher  said,  "It  was  the  best 
Institute  I  have  attended  in  California."  Couuty  Superintendent  J.  A. 
Vergon  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  teachers  for  his  own  efforts  in 
their  behalf,  and  for  securing  the  invaluable  services  of  State  Superin- 
tendent J.  W.  Anderson.  He  made  every  hour  one  of  profit  and 
pleasure.  Superintendent  Anderson,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Vergon  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  work  in  the  county.  May  both  of  these  gentle- 
men live  long,  to  bless  and  help  others  as  they  have  us. 

Modoc  Teacher. 
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When  the  people  as  a  whole  recognize  the  fact  that  fresh  air  is  as 
necessary  to  health  as  good  food  and  water,  no  public  building  will  be 
erected  without  au  adequate  system  of  ventilation.  In  many  countries 
manufacturers  have  recognized  the  need  of  air  for  their  operatives, 
have  introduced  complete  systems  into  their  factories  from  a  purely 
business  point  of  view,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  school  trustees, 
who  have  not  been  slow  to  follow  with  sanitary  improvements  in 
school- houses. 

In  the  summer  of  '93  the  vacation  months  were  spent  fitting  up 
he  Normal  building  with  a  system  which  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
deserve  special  meutiou.  The  plan,  in  general,  is  as  follows :  By 
means  of  a  powerful  engine,  water  was  made  to  turn  two  great  fans 
which  force  cool,  fresh  air  across  a  number  of  parallel  pijies  containing 
steam,  and  into  large  pipes  leading  to  the  different  rooms.  In  cold 
weather  the  air  is  thus  warmed  so  that  that  in  the  whole  building  may 
be  changed  once  in  ten  minutes  without  subjecting  any  one  to  a  dan- 
gerous draft. 

The  air  enters  each  room  near  the  top,  and  if  the  windows  are 
closed,  as  they  should  be,  there  is  but  one  place  of  escape,  that  near 
the  floor,  and  on  the  sam^  side  if  possible.  The  air  is  thus  forced  to 
make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  room,  removing  all  bad  air  before  it 
has  a  cbance  to  rise. 

The  Training  School  building  is  better  constructed  for  this  system 
of  ventilation,  but  the  engine  which  controls  it  is  at  present  too  small. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  procured  $3,000  for  improvements,  how- 
ever, and  these  made,  the  ventilation  of  both  buildings  will  bear  criti- 
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cal  investigation.     We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  large 
school-house  in  the  State  is  as  well  provided. 

This  is  the  season  when  no  week  passes  but  some  familiar  face  is 
absent — some  teacher  gone  for  a  few  days  to  respond  to  a  call  for  an 
institute  leader  or  instructor.  These  constant  calls  mean  something. 
They  mean  a  growing  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  at  a 
professional  school  like  our  own,  and  a  reaching  out  for  better  meth- 
ods. Wherever  our  teachers  go  they  are  more  than  instructors;  as 
here,  they  are  leaders  and  inspirers  to  better  work  in  all  lines. 

Principal  Childs  and  Mr.  Rattan  attended  the  Contra  Costa  Insti- 
tute together. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Alameda  County  teachers  our  vice- 
principal,  Professor  Kleeberger,  took  an  active  part. 

Mr.  Hoi  way,  at  the  San  Benito  Institute,  spoke  upon  "Element- 
ary Geometry*'  and  ** Elementary  Science  in  Public  Schools.*'  Miss 
A.  M.  Felker,  the  critic  teacher  of  the  Primary  Department,  read  sev- 
eral instructive  papers  at  the  Monterey  Institute. 

Again  the  students  of  the  Normal  and  their  friends  were  pleas- 
antly entertained  by  Miss  Ida  Benfey  in  her  rendering  of  "The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities."  For  an  hour  and  a  half  she  held  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  all  her  hearers.     Miss  Benfey  proved  herself  a  true  artist. 

Professor  Addicott,  who  has  charge  of  the  recess  work  at  present, 
has  instituted  a  change  in  the  young  men's  military  drill.  What  was 
formerly  Company  B  has  been  divided  into  Companies  A  and  B;  A 
being  composed  of  sixteen  of  the  most  soldierly  young  men,  and  B, 
the  remainder.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  most  awkward  man  of  the 
*'  Ideal  sixteen  "  takes  his  place  in  Company  B,  while  the  best  man  of 
this  company  is  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  idea  is  to  create  a 
spirit  of  emulation.     So  far  it  has  improved  the  drill  ver>'  much. 

ALUMNI   NOTES. 

Eva  Carnes,  June,  '92,  is  teaching  in  Tehama  Co.,  near  Coming. 

Mildred  L.  Overfelt,  Jan.  '93,  is  at  Santa  Ana. 

Lizzie  A.  Fleming,  Jan.  '93,  is  teaching  in  Lincoln,  Placer  Co. 

Fannie  R.  Mansfield,  June,  '91,  is  teaching  in  the  Tuttleton  Dis- 
trict, Tuolumne  Co. 

Emma  A.  Farnham,  Feb.  '94,  has  secured  the  Stone  House  School, 
Sacramento  Co. 

Emeline  R.  Miller,  Feb.  '94,  is  teaching  in  the  Cherry  Hill  Dis- 
trict, San  Benito  Co. 
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^^  Alice  Treat,  Jan.  '93,  is  teaching  the  Orange  District  School,  San 
Luis  Obispo  Co. 

Frank  E.  Haydock,  Feb.  '94,  has  the  FairBeld  School,  Yolo  Co. 

Augusta  F.  Anderson,  Jan.  '93,  is  teaching  in  the  Fair\-iew  Dis- 
trict, San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 

MoUie  E.  Norton,  June,  '93,  is  teaching  the  Big  River  Grammar 
School,  Mendocino  City. 

Inez  Tarr,  Jan.  '93,  is  teaching  in  Garden  Grove,  Orange  Co. 

Joseph  Hancock,  June,  '94,  is  principal  of  the  Franklin  School, 
near  San  Jose. 

James  Carson,  Jan.  '04,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Alviso 
School,  in  the  Buena  Vista  School,  Salinas. 

Ethel  McCormick,  Jan.  '93.  is  teaching  in  Mitchell  District,  Moyo, 
Mendocino  Co. 

Marguerite  Middleton,  Jan.  '93,  and  Mabel  Drennan,  Feb.  "94, 
are  teaching  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Alice  Fountain,  June,  '92,  holds  the  vice-principalship  of  the  St. 
Helena  School. 

Blanche  Emery,  of  the  same  class,  has  a  school  at  Alvarado,  Ala- 
meda Co. 

Adeline  Ross,  June,  'Sg,  is  in  Fresno,  Prairie  District. 

Jessie  Greenlaw,  June,  '92,  is  teaching  the  Olmstead  District 
School,  Sau  Lnis  Obispo  Co. 

Maud  Gardner,  '92,  is  engaged  in  giving  lessons  in  English  in 
Guatemala,  Central  America. 

Bertha  D.  Smith,  June,  '92,  is  teaching  in  Centra!  District,  San 
Luis  Obispo  Co, 

Margaret  Kavanagh,  June,  '93,  is  at  Rinconda  District,  in  the 
same  county. 

Nina  Garwood,  Jan.  '93,  has  the  Jackson  School  near  Elk  Grove, 
Sacramento  Co. 

Rose  Robertson  is  located  at  Clark  District,  Marin  Co. 

Carrie  Jasper,  Feb.  '94,  is  teaching  at  Sugar  Pine,  Tuolumne  Co. 

Edith  Stafford,  June,  '94,  is  teaching  in  Rucker  District,  Santa 
Clara  Co. 

Lillian  Shirley,  June,  '94,  has  charge  of  the  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment in  one  of  the  schools  of  Bishop,  Inyo  Co. 

Sophie  K.  Claus,  June,  '94,  has  secured  the  Estrella  District 
School,  about  five  miles  from  Paso  Robles. 


I 


Mary  G.  Keefe.  Feb.  '94,  is  teaching  in  the  intermediate  grades 
of  the  school  in  Columbia,  Tuolumne  Co. 

Eliza  Geraldson,  Jan.  '93,  is  teaching  her  second  term  in  tlie 
primary  department  of  the  school  in  Ophir,  Placer  Co. 

Rose  G.  Daly.  Feb,  "94,  is  teaching  in  the  Columbus  District,  ^5-  an 
Benito  Co. 

Eunice  Locke  is  leaching  in  Rio  Dell.  Humboldt  Co. 

Teresa  Goodman,  June,  '90,  is  located  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Distri       ct, 
Santa  Clara  Co. 

Louise  Adams,  June.  '93,  has  the  intermediate  department  of  l^=he 
Elko  Public  School.  Nevada. 

Mary  C.  Brignole,  Feb.  '94,  is  teaching  in  the  Ranchiera  Dtstr^  ci, 
Amador  Co. 

Alice  E.  Jones,  June,  '93,  is  teaching. 

Eli   Wright,  June,  '94.  has  begun  teaching  in  Vallecito,  C&-X 
veras  Co. 

Alict  Bamum,  June,  '94,  has  charge  of  a  school  at  Bridgevil Ic* 
Humboldt  Co. 

B.  Everett,  June.  '92,  is  teaching  English,   History,  anC^^ 
ivil  Government  in  the  High  School  at  Suiter  City. 


Lob  Angeles  Department. 

IB.  F,  BswiCK. 
Hlizabrtb  SoixrvAN. 
_  Eva  Johsston. 
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To  help  along  in  the  line  of  overcoming  a  natural  timidity  or  self- 
consciousness,  a  literary  society  has  been  organized  in  each  section  of 
the  Junior  and  Middle  classes.  One  period  each  Friday  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  live  topics,  to  open  debates,  and  to  re\-iews  of  lit- 
erature, science,  and  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  Last  year  this  was 
tried  as  an  experiment,  and  the  results  were  so  apparent  that  the  Fac- 
ulty unanimously  decided  that  one  period  a  week  could  not  be  more 
profitably  spent  than  in  this  way.  Each  one  in  the  section  has  an  op- 
portunity to  take  part  about  once  a  month.  These  societies  will  prob- 
ably be  continued  throughout  the  course  ;  and  they  seem  to  forecast 
a  future  of  comparative  composure  for  those  of  the  present  Junior 
class,  who  in  after  years  shall  be  called  upon  to  appear  in  public. 

Improvements  stilt  continue  to  be  made  on  our  school  grounds. 
Plows  and  scrapers  have  been  busy  several  days  at  the  rear  of  the  new  _ 
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building,  grading  the  hill  for  a  broad  drive.  When  it  is  finished,  it 
will  afibrd  tourists  and  others  not  interested  in  the  inner  workings  of 
the  Normal  School  an  opportunity  to  see  from  all  sides  the  handsome 
exterior, 

REFLECTION'S. 

A.S  time  roIU  ou,  and  life  glides  by, 

Our  eyes  tnay  backward  turn  ; 
And,  as  our  momeuts  swiftly  fly, 

For  joys  of  yonth  we'll  yearn, 

Yet  duty  bids  us  still  press  on, 

Our  eyes  still  forivard  cast ; 
"The  miller's  com  is  never  ground 

With  water  thai  lias  passed.'' 

To  think  of  brave  men's  earnest  deeds, 

May  ui^e  us  on  to  fame  ; 
Vet  merely  thoughts  on  such  as  these 

Will  yield  us  naught  bat  shame. 

The  God  who  spoke  and  it  was  done 

Was  first  to  give  command 
To  work  while  shines  the  day's  bright  sun, 

Since  night  is  near  at  hand. 

None  but  those  men  who  with  their  might 

Pressed  on  with  steadfast  aim. 
Have  ever  scaled  the  rugged  height 
e  and  fame. 


Long  have  I  pondered,  and  at  last 

I  think  'lis  safe  to  say 
That  what's  been  true  for  ages  past 

la  just  the  same  to-day. 


PROFESSION.^L. 

The  model  school  at  present  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
former  years.  The  average  attendance  is  four  hundred  thirty,  an  in- 
crease of  two  hundred  eighty-five  over  last  year.  There  are  nine 
grades  now  instead  of  four,  as  was  the  case  formerly.  All  the  rooms 
on  the  first  iloor  and  two  on  the  second  are  reser\'ed  for  the  Model 
School.  There  are  an  A  and  a  B  class  in  every  room.  During  the 
three  periods  which  the  pupil  teachers  spend  daily  in  the  Model 
School  these  classes  are  separated;  one  class  remains  in  the  room,  while 
the  other  passes  to  a  class-room  across  the  hall.     Thus  each  pupil 
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teacher  has  charge  of  a  class  of  about  twenty-five  members,  for  one 
period  every  day. 

Each  critic  teacher  has  charge  of  about  nine  Seaiors.  On  Taes- 
days  and  Thursdays,  after  school  hours,  the  Seniors  meet  their  critic: 
teachers  for  help,  but  they  are  free  to  go  at  other  times. 


ZOOLOGY. 

The  Middle  class  in  the  school  are  at  present  engaged  in  studyin^^ 
Entomology,     It  is  very  interesting  to  visit  their  room  when  they  at^^ 
at  work.     One  student  is  drawing  a  passion-vine  caterpillar,  another 
is  watching  the  larva  "change  its  stockings,"  and  a  third  is  observing" 
the  butterfly  coming  out  of  his  chrysalis.     Others  are  drawing  side 
views  of  grasshoppers,  front  views  of  katydids,  or  wings  and  legs  of 
bees.     They  preserve  those  parts  of  insects  whose  structure  they  can- 
not see  until  microscope  day.     Then,  while  some  examine  and  drav 
the  eyes  of  all  the  insects  they  have  studied,  comparing  each  with  the 
other,  the  remainder  of  the  class  examine  and  compare  the  anteiuis 
or  the  wing  structure  of  all  that  Ibey  have  scudied.     Kach  makes  a 
drawing  of  everything  he  sees,  and.  therefore,  remembers  it  better  than 
he  otherwise  could. 

The  pupils  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  many  Normal 
schools,  because  they  have  the  use  of  good  microscopes.  There  is  one 
large  one.  and  there  are  thirty-six  small  ones,  enough  for  each  to  have 
one ;  thus  the  pupil  can  see  for  himself  what  he  would  otherwise  have 
to  learn  from  books,  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  This  work  in  class  is 
merely  a  foundation  upon  which  the  student  builds  up  his  knowledge 
of  insects  out  of  school  hours,  by  the  use  of   reference  books  and 

rimens. 
I: 


California  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 


The  work  in  the  Chico  Normal  progresses  earnestly  and  zealously. 

Improvements  are  in  progress  all  the  time.  A  new  class  room  for 
Biology  is  being  furnished  in  the  museum,  and  all  the  work  in  thiJ 
branch  will  be  doue  here.  Several  new  cases  have  been  added,  am 
some  fine  additions  to  the  specimens.  The  cases  of  butterflies  and 
sects  that  were  in  the  Assembly  corridor  have  been  transferred  to  the 
museum,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  pictures. 

Assembly  Hall  has  been  further  beautified  by  handsome  busts  of 
Milton  and  Shakespeare. 


I 

ir 
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Professor  Pennell's  office  has  some  new  pictures  :  Washington, 
Pestalozzi  and  a  fine  medallion  cast  of  Homer.  In  the  hall  hang  two 
new  engravings,  one  of  the  Coliseum,  the  other  of  the  Sphinx, — aU 
very  valuable  aud  handsome  additions. 

The  Library  has  received  many  additions — Thackeray,  Elliott, 
Dickens,  and  the  Waverley  novels  complete. 

"Institute  attending  "  has  occupied  Professors  Ritter  and  Wilson 
much  of  the  time  during  October,  Professor  Wilsou  received  calls  to 
Susanville  and  Quincy;  sickness  deterred  him  from  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagement at  the  latter  place.  Professor  Ritter  will  attend  the  Colusa 
Institute,  and  goes  to  Sutter  county  early  in  November. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Black,  Republican  nominee  for  State  Superintendent, 
made  an  extended  call  tO'  the  Normal  aud  public  schools  during  a  re- 
cent campaign  visit  to  Chico.  He  was  at  one  time  principal  at  Chico, 
and  greeted  several  former  pupils  now  members  themselves  of  the  pub- 
lic school  corps. 

On  the  igth  of  October,  James  H.  Budd,  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor,  spent  an  hour  at  the  Normal,  greeting  Professors  Pennell 
and  Ritter,  former  Stockton  friends.  The  pupils  rendered  an  extem- 
pore musical  program  in  honor  of  their  distinguished  visitors. 

The  death  of  the  dear  old  "  Autocrat  "  was  commemorated  by  an 
appropriate  and  prettily  arranged  exercise  in  the  Training  Department. 

The  next  "Literary"  of  the  Normal  Society  will  be  a  "  Holmes" 
night.  A  "Shakespeare"  morning  has  been  arranged  for  a  general 
exercise  iu  Assembly  Hall. 

The  lecture  course  was  musically  inaugurated  by  Herr  Aarnold, 
assisted  by  local  talent. 

On  the  j+th  of  October,  Gen,  Lew  Wallace  delivered  a  second  in 
the  series  to  a  large  and  delighted  audience. 

Thus  all  things  go  well  at  the  Chico  State  Normal.  W,   - 


^H  UniTcrsity  of  California. 

The  school  authorities  of  Oakland  have  extended  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of  California  the  privilege  of 
supervising  the  work  of  the  Tompkins  Grammar  School,  with  a  view 
to  making  it  an  "Observation  School"  fur  both  the  University  and  the 
Oakland  school  department.  The  teachers  for  the  different  grades  are 
to  be  chosen  from  those  now  employed  in  corresponding  grades  in  the 
city  schools,     A  kindergarten  is  to  be  added,  and  such  changes  in  the 
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of  Study  and  the  methods  of  instructiou  as  may  seem 
desirable  will  be  made.  The  school  is  situated  in  one  of  tlie  poorer 
parts  of  the  city,  below  Market  street,  and  between  the  broad- 
£ange  track  and  the  creek.     Mr.  C.  E.  Markham  has  been  at  the  head 

>f  the  school  for  the  past  few  years,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
of  the  best  school  principals   in  the   city.      He  will  cooperate 
heartily  in  the  new  experiment. 

Professors  Brown  and  Bailey,  of  the  University,  declare  their  in- 
tention of  moving  slowly  and  carefully  in  the  matter,  and  disclaim  any 
purpose  of  making  the  school  a  ground  for  the  exploitation  of  educa- 
tional novelties.  Probably  the  lower  grades  will  be  directed  in  a  gen- 
eral way  from  the  University  after  the  holidays,  and  the  upper  grades 
be  lelt  as  they  are  until  some  months  later.  The  University  classes 
engaged  in  the  observation  of  schools  are  expected  to  continue  the  vis- 
itation of  schools  in  Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  as  hereto- 
iore,  but  will  also  have  special  advantages  in  the  study  of  educational 

lethod  and  procedure  in  this  school. 


k 


An  important  addition  has  recently  been  made  to  the  Pedagogical 
section  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  California  in  the  shape  of  a 
complete  set  of  the  German  educational  periodical,  the  Rhtinisihe 
Bietlter,  from  the  first  number  up  to  the  present  dale.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  five  volumes  of  the  work.  The  magazine  was  founded 
by  Diesterweg  in  1827,  and  was  continued  by  Dorpfeld,  who  died  a 
■year  or  two  ago. 


The  advanced  sheets  of  the  "Illustrated  History  of  the  Univern^ 
'of  California"  are  now  out,  and  the  book  itself  is  expected  about  No- 
vember  ist.  It  is  edited  by  William  Carey  Jones,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  University.  The  book  will  be  profusely  illustrated 
with  half-tone  engravings  of  professors,  regents,  founders,  and  others 
prominently  connected  with  the  history  of  the  University.  It  will 
contain  features  such  as  the  character,  life,  and  organization  of  the 
student  body,  history  of  public  schools,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to 
the  University ;  the  history  and  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
and  Faculty. 


The  University  has  just  received  a  gift  of  a  valuable  library  from 
\  man  who  has  given  his  services  to  education  in  this  State,  whose 
Ibain  accumulation  has  not  beeu  in  dollars  but  in  books — with  the 
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judgment  that  need  and  special  training  alone  can  give.  Along  with 
this  airaugements  have  been  completed  with  the  State  Library  at 
Sacramento,  by  which  the  University  may  be  accommodated  whenever 
any  reference  worts  are  desired  by  a  student  or  professor.  By  this 
means  the  capacity  of  the  two  libraries  are  doubled. 

The  newly -presented  library,  numbering  2,014  volnmes,  has  been 
but  now  given  to  the  library  of  the  University  by  the  widow  of  its 
former  owner,  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Walworth.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Walworth 
gives  the  books  of  her  husband  as  a  memorial  to  him,  and  they  will 
be  known  as  the  Walworth  collection.  The  library  consists  of  about 
1,000  volumes  on  theology  and  the  other  half  on  the  practical  subjects 
that  attract  an  educator  at  work  in  the  world.  The  lot  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  University  library,  and  will  raise  the  library  to  a  total 
of  58,600  volumes.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  Walworth  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Califoroia.  and  was  the  organizer  and 
for  ten  years  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Female  Seminary,  lo- 
cated in  Oakland. 


The  next  N.  E.  A.  will  very  probably  meet  in  Denver,  some  time 
early  in  July. 

A  FEW  superintendents  have  not  yet  sent  us  revised  lists  of  school 
clerks.  Will  they  please  do  so,  in  order  that  clerks  may  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain? 

Ample  preparations  are  being  made  to  entertain  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  which  meets  in  Santa  Cruz  next  month.  An  unusu- 
ally large  attendance  is  expected. 

Special  pains  are  taken  to  mail  The  Journal  each  month  to  all 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it.  We  gladly  send  duplicate  numbers  to 
those  who  fail  to  get  their  copies,  if  we  are  duly  notified. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  noble  institution  at 
lone,  and  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Pasadena,  of  which  more  wilt  be  said  later  in  the  Journal. 

Superintendents  are  beginning  to  report  that  the  change  in  the 
Library  Law  is  making  trouble.  Many  trustees  are  disposed  to  set 
aside  the  minimum  amount,  five  per  cent,  and  both  superintendent 
and  teacher  are  obliged  to  do  missionary  work. 


I 
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Wb  shall  feel  obliged  to  secretaries  of  County  Institutes  if  they 
will  furnish  The  Journal  with  summaries  ol  the  minutes  of  Sessions. 
It  is  our  wish  to  give  a  notice  of  all  the  Institutes,  but  we  frequently 
find  ourselves  without  data. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wexdell  Holmes,  the  poet  and  the  last  of  a  gener- 
ation of  great  writers,  including  such  men  as  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Emerson,  died  at  his  home  in  Beacon  street, 
Boston,  October  7th.  His  end  was  quiet  and  serene,  befitting  so  beau- 
tiful and  uoble  a  life. 

The  following  editorial  notice  is  from  the  Western  Teacher,  and, 
■s  it  is  applicable  to  The  Journal  also,  we  quote  ;  "A  subscriber  is 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  all  arrears,  and  his  order  to  stop  the 
paper  is  of  uo  legal  force  until  the  back  dues  ate  paid.  Asking  the 
postmaster  to  order  it  stopped,  sending  back  the  copies  received,  re- 
fusing to  take  it  from  the  office,  etc.,  are  merely  childish  perform- 
UDces,  which  count  for  nothing.  There  is  one  sure,  safe,  legal, 
hbnest  and  courteous  way  to  stop  a  subscription^and  only  one.  Here 
is  the  recipe;  Pay  up  all  dues  to  date,  and  order  it  discontinued." 

We  call  to  mind  an  evening's  entertainment  at  an  institute  in 
this  State  where  the  dignified  President  of  a  University  shared  time 
with  "O'Grady's  Goat."  The  recitation  was  funny  enough,  but 
somehow  the  immobile  face  of  the  distinguished  speaker  who  was  to 
follow,  seemed  to  say  that  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere.  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers  felt  the  humiliation,  but  so  it  happened.  It  is  a 
safe  proposition  to  give  a  speakerof  known  ability  whom  the  public 
have  come  to  hear,  the  entire  evening,  save  for  some  good  music  which 
is  always  in  order.  If  desirable  some  other  evening  of  the  week  could 
be  devoted  to  a  mixed  program  where  everybody  would  be  expected 
to  laugh,  and  amusement  rather  than  instruction  characterize  the  oc- 
casion. 

There  died  recently  at  Lake  Tahoe  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of 
the  State,  A.  H.  Goodrich,  well  known  ihronghout  Placer  and  El 
Dorado  counties,  where  he  had  lived  since  1850.  Mr.  Goodrich  was 
twice  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Placer  county,  and  served  for  twenty 
years  on  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  a  native 
of Caaaadaigua.  Xew  York,  where  he  was  born  in  1820.  Hebe- 
longed  to  the  older  generation  of  teachers,  was  zealous  in  his  work, 
and  broad  and    general  in  culture.     Many  of  his   former  pupils, 
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gmvn  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  owe  to  his  earnest  teaching  their 
intellectual  quickening.  He  was  buried  upon  the  shore  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  seasons  studying  the  birds  and 
trees  and  flowers  and  rocks  he  loved  so  well. 

In  arranging  their  institute  programs,  superintendents  are  some- 
times severely  tried  by  the  importunity  of  friends  of  local  talent  to 
have  their  favorite  appear,  especially  on  the  evening  program.  Every 
community  has  some  generally  recognized  talent  that  is  always  wel- 
comed; there  are  those,  however,  who,  in  the  choice  of  their  selections, 
are  not  always  happy.  In  all  cases  the  Superintendent  should  know 
the  character  of  the  recitation,  if  recitation  it  be,  that  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. If  unsuitable  to  the  particular  occasion,  however  unobjec- 
tionable it  might  be  on  other  occasions,  it  should  be  denied  a  place  on 
the  program.  The  evening's  entertainment  should  be  effective  as  a 
whole,  and  while  it  may  be  desirable  to  present  a  variety,  there  should 
be  no  glaring  incongruity. 

Although  the  Legislature  four  j'ears  ago  dropped  Entomology 
from  the  list  of  studies  required  to  be  taught,  and  declared  that  oral 
instruction  would  be  sufficient  in  three  or  four  other  subjects,  the 
country  district  teacher  still  finds  the  burden  of  her  work  great  be- 
cause of  its  range.  Granted  that  each  of  the  dozen  subjects  now  enu- 
merated in  Section  1665  of  the  Political  Code  has  enough  friends  to 
keep  it  there,  it  must  follow  that,  under  the  requirenieuls  of  County 
Boards  of  Education,  the  teacher  will  be  obliged  to  find  relief  in  the 
correlation  of  studies.  Her  school  program  will  present  recitation  rfr 
working  periods  in  which  geography,  history  or  natural  science,  for 
instance,  will  each  in  turn  be  the  major;  but  reading,  penmanship, 
spelling,  and  other  lines  will  also  receive  attention.  "Combination 
exercises"  is  the  terra  used  by  many  teachers.  To-day  the  main 
effort  will  be  put  on  geography,  but  history  will  play  its  part,  although 
subsidiary.  To-morrow  it  will  be  history  with  geography  recognized 
as  contributory,  A  lesson  on  natural  science  will  he  at  once  reading, 
language,  spelling,  writing  and  drawing  exercise.  In  doing  this  the 
teacher  will  be  obliged  to  struggle  against  the  mention  of  recitation 
routine  and  bondage  to  text-books;  she  will,  moreover,  be  confronted 
by  the  prejudice  of  the  adult  community  which  was  taught  the  other 
way;  namely,  by  the  conning  and  reciting  of  one  or  more  distinct  les- 
sons each  day  in  each  subject.  County  Boards  can  help  teachers  in 
this  direction,  by  suggestion,  by  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to 
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this  end  and  by  publication  of  typical  exercises  in  the  Mannal.  Tk 
teacher  will  thns  have  thrown  about  her,  not  only  the  sanctum  oC 
authority,  but  its  express  command.  The  educational  theorist  tni 
reformer  is  always  in  advance  of  the  profession;  the  teacher  in  ton, 
is  usually  in  advance  of  her  patrons.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  the 
fad  and  faddism,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  an  age  of  unrest, 
an  age  of  experiment  in  educational  fields  corresponding  to  the  umett 
in  other  directions,  and  the  teacher  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  her 
place,  hold  her  influence  and  prosecute  her  work  successfully.  She 
needs  therefore  every  support  that  wise  counsel,  faith  in  the  final  issue, 
and  the  backing  of  authority  can  afford. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  another  decision  of  interest  to 
teachers  and  to  countj'^  and  cit>'  officials.  The  San  Jose  Mercury  ob- 
serves : 

The  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  that  county  and  State  moneys  apportioned 
to  the  city  for  school  purposes  will  remain  in  possession  of  the  County  Treasurer 
until  regularly  drawn  by  the  teachers  on  their  warrants,  and  the  moneys  raised  br 
city  taxation  will  be  kept  by  the  city  treasury,  thus  dividing  the  city  school  funds 
and  making  a  great  deal  more  work  for  the  county  officials. 

The  case  in  point  was  that  of  Louis  Bruch,  principal  in  the  public  schools  of 
San  Jose,  who  asked  for  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the  City  Treasarer  to  pay 
him  his  salary. 

The  opinion  holds  that  the  Legislature  exceeded  its  authority  in  amending 
the  Act  in  1893  by  which  the  City  Treasurer  was  made  custodian.  It  declares  the 
law  authorizing  the  City  Treasurer  to  have  custody  of  State  and  county  school 
moneys  invalid,  because  it  violates  the  requirement  of  uniformity  and  the  pro- 
visions prohibiting  special  and  local  laws  in  the  management  of  the  common 
schools.    On  this  ground,  therefore,  the  writ  of  mandate  was  denied. 

This  will  bring  up  again  the  question  of  the  importance  that  city 
teachers  should  hold  county  certificates.  In  the  city  of  Oakland  the 
Superintendent  will  perhaps  draw  upon  the  city  fund  for  those  teachers 
who  hold  certificates  which  the  County  Board  cannot  recognize  draw- 
ing for  the  others  upon  the  State  and  county  funds,  which  under  this 
decision  must  be  paid  out  through  the  county  offices.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  on  which  fund  the  order  for  the  salaries  of  superin- 
tendent and  assistant  will  be  drawn. 

The  decision  seems  to  settle  the  position,  long  maintained  by  the 
editor,  that  all  certificates  should  come  from  the  County  Board  of 
Education.  It  will  be  an  interesting  speculation  also  whether  all  the 
school  funds  of  a  city  should  not  be  held  by  the  County  Treasurer 
and  paid  out  on  requisition  of  the  County  Superintendent.     In  this 
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view  the  annual  levy  of  city  school  tax  would  follow  the  course  of  a 
special  tax  voted  in  a  district  school.  Another  query  :  Should  the  an- 
nual tax  for  cities  not  be  levied  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ?  In 
short,  is  not  the  city,  as  a  school  dislrul.  under  the  control  of  the 
oonaty  government  as  fully  as  the  most  obscure  school  district  in  the 
county  ? 

Under  the  present  high  school  law  a  City  Board  of  Kducation  is 
also  the  High  School  Board,  where  a  high  school  is  maintained.  Are 
the  meetings  of  such  a  Board  legal  if  not  held  in  the  high  school 
building?  Again,  under  the  same  law,  the  High  School  Board  esti- 
mated the  amount  needed  for  the  high  school  each  year.  Supposing 
that  this  power  is  constitutional  (which  is  a  question),  has  the  Coun- 
cil or  any  city  official  power  to  reduce  this  estimate  ?  Superintend- 
ents and  High  School  Boards  would  do  well  to  look  into  this. 


The  Preston  School  of  Industry. 

The  following  letter  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers^  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State  especially  : 

Editor  a.s-d  Manager  Pacific  Educationai.  Joornai,— ilO'  ^«i''  Sir  : 
Yoors  of  recent  date  to  haad,  andcontenta  noteil.  I  am  very  glod  to  say  aword 
in  regard  to  our  school,  (or  I  believe  tliat  the  better  we  are  known  the  more  teal 
good  we  can  accomplish. 

We  have  just  started  oai  schools,  and  iind  that  the  boys  are  taking  much  in- 
terest in  that  part  of  the  work.  We  expect  to  give  our  boys  tbe  opportuoity  to 
perfect  themselves  in  such  branches  of  education  aa  are  given  in  the  Grammar 
grade  of  the  public  schools. 

Our  Trade  School  building  is  completed,  but  our  work  in  that  department 
haA  not  beeu  carried  on  to  any  extent  as  yet.  We  are  especially  anxious  for  the 
teachers  of  the  State  to  understand  what  we  are  doing,  for  they,  of  all  persons, 
outside  of  the  boys'  parents,  are  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  rising  genera- 
It  is  not  our  desire  to  encourage  the  commitment  of  boys  to  this  inslitotioD, 
except  in  those  cases  where  all  other  means  seem  to  be  of  no  avail.  We  believe, 
that  with  the  cooperation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  boys, 
thai  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much  for  their  good,  Some  boys  are  committed 
to  these  institutions,  who  would  undoubtedly  be  as  well  off  were  they  put  under 
the  care  of  some  good  family  instead  of  being  sent  here.  In  other  cases  the  boys 
are  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  evil  ways  much  longer  than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
then  the  chances  for  working  a  reformation  are  much  lessened.  It  is  difBcult  to 
always  know  just  what  is  beat,  but,  with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our  work,  1  be- 
lieve that  the  good  people  of  California  will  be  able  to  do  about  what  is  right. 

E.  Carl  Bask,  Superintendent. 
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We  present  a  view  of  the  Administration  Building  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  number  of  The  Journal,  and  ^from  the  Circular  of  In- 
formation we  quote : 

"The  Preston  School  of  Industry  is  located  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  lone,  Amador  county,  California,  on  a  beautifal  emi- 
nence, which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and  the  snrrounding 
country. 

"lone  is  a  town  of  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  neatly 
forty  miles  southeast  of  Sacramento,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  by  rail,  northeast  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  terminns  of 
the  Amador  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  connects 
with  the  main  line  of  that  road  at  Gait. 

"The  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  Board,  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  fonr 
years  each.  The  Board  appoints  the  Superintendent,  Secretary  and 
Military  Instructor ;  all  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Board  ;  the  present 
Trustees  are :  E.  M.  Preston,  Nevada  City  ;  Adam  Andrew,  Sacra- 
mento ;  Fayette  Mace,  lone. 

"The  school  was  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Preston,  who 
originated  and  introduced  the  bill  which  established  the  institution, 
add  who  was  subsequently  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

"No  person  is  given  employment  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  in 
every  way  exemplary,  and  no  one  will  be  retained  in  the  service  who 
does  not  prove  to  be  fitted  for  the  work. 

*  'The  institution  is  designed  to  be  a  ,place  of  reformation  for  boys 
whose  habits  of  life  and  environment  are  leading  them  toward  a  crimi- 
nal career.  It  is  not  conducted  on  the  plan  of  a  penal  institution,  but 
rather,  as  its  name  indicates,  as  an  Industrial  School  ;  and  thus  the 
reformation  is  not  accomplished  by  any  retributive  or  punitive  means, 
but  rather  by  proving  to  the  boys  the  value  of  good  conduct  and  a 
good  reputation,  giving  them  an  education,  and  teaching  them  some 
means  of  earning  a  living. 

**The  school  consists  of  three  departments,  namely  :  Academic, 
Military  and  Industrial ;  and  each  boy  is  a  pupil  in  each  department. 

*'In  the  Academic  course  we  give  to  a  boy  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
whose  stay  with  us  is  not  limited,  an  education  equal  to  the  Grammar 
grade  in  our  public  schools.  Each  boy  attends  school  four  and  one- 
*    *' hours  each  day,  either  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  and  the  other 
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half  day  is  spent  at  work,  with  a  certaiu  time  allotted  each  day  for 
recreation. 

"In  the  Military  Department  the  boys  are  taught  daily  by  compe- 
tent instructors,  in  such  branches  of  military  training  as  are  ordinarily 
used  in  the  Government  ser\'ice,  giving  especial  emphasis  to  those 
parts  which  secure  to  the  cadet  an  erect  and  soldierly  bearing,  a  neat 
appearance,  respect  for  superiors,  and  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  orders. 

"In  the  Industrial  Department  each  boy  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  some  vocation,  which  will  be  of  practical  as- 
sistance to  him  in  after  life,  and  help  him  toearn  living  wages  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  school. 

"Besides  doing  all  the  work  about  the  buildings  and  grounds,  we 
are  able  to  use  a  larger  number  of  boys  in  carrying  on  our  various 
farming  operations.  We  have  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
aim  to  produce  the  larger  part  of  fruit,  vegetables,  hay,  grain,  etc., 
which  we  use. 

"A  soon  as  practicable,  we  expect  to  make  our  own  clothing  and 
shoes,  with  boy  help,  and  also  establish  printing,  carpentry,  black- 
.smithing  and  plumbing  departments. 

"Our  whole  aim  is  to  so  train  the  boy's  hand  and  brain  that  he 
may  become  a  useful  member  to  society,  as  well  as  a  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  institution. 

"To  any  one  contemplating  asking  advice  about  sending  any  par- 
ticular boy  to  this  school,  we  would  respectfully  decline  to  comply 
with  such  request.  To  advise  sending  a  boy  would  be  equivalent  to 
saying  that  we  would  guarantee  reformation  ;  to  discourage  the  com- 
mitment would  be  to  confess  a  lack  of  faith  in  our  work. 

"On  general  principles,  we  can  say  that  it  is  our  opinion  that 
there  is  7to  school  yet  in  existence  which  is  equal  in  «'frj'  way  to  ^  first- 
class  home;  but  where  such  a  home  is  wanting,  whether  from  inability 
to  provide  for,  or  to  properly  govern,  and  where  the  child  is  growing 
more  and  more  into  evil  ways  and  evil  habits,  we  think  that  a  course 
of  training  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  will  more  than  likelj-  result 
in  good. 

"Please  notice  the  following  points: 

"i.  Only  boys  committed  by  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
are  received  ;  there  is  no  other  way. 

Commitments  made  by  Police  Courts  and  Justices'  Courts 


I 
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must  be  approved  by  the  Superior  Judge  of  the  county,  and  his  ap- 
proval must  be  indorsed  upon  the  warrant  of  comraittnent. 

"3.  "Only  boys  between  eight  and  eighteen  years  of  age  can  be 
comtnitted. 

"4.  No  boy  of  unsound  mind,  or  one  who  is  subject  to  epileptic 
■fits,  or  who  has  a  contagious  disease,  will  be  admitted. 

"Blank  forms  of  commitment  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 
the  Superintendent. 

We  would  urgently  request  that  every  boy  be  committed  "until 

he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,"  etc.     Not  ihat  we 

may  keep  him  in  the  institution  uutil  he  has  arrived  at  that  age  (for 

seldom  do  that),  but  that  we  may  send  him  out  before  that  time, 

Bod  still  retain  a  restraining  hand  on  him. 

'This  control  and  authority  over  the  boy  alter  his  leaving  the 
school  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work,  and  without 
it  many  boys  might  return  to  their  evil  ways  before  they  were  fairly 
started  iu  the  habits  ol  well  doing.  With  this  control  over  him  the 
boy  feels  that  he  is  yet  responsible  to  the  institution,  and  he  therefore 
has  a  great  incentive  to  so  conduct  himself  that  he  will  not  be  re- 
turned. After  he  has  gotten  well  into  habits  of  industry  and  right 
living  under  all  the  influences  of  his  every-day  life,  he  is  very  certain 
to  make  a  success  of  life." 


Letter  from  W.  S.  Honroe. 


Sept.  2y  H 


MaRKT    19    HlNTERHAirS,    JHNA.    GERMANY,    Sept.    ; 

My  Dear  Fisher  : 

I  am  at  last  settled  down  in  the  old  University  city  of  Jena,  with 
its  crooked  streets,  protruding  blocks,  jutting  cornices,  and  with  un- 
equal and  winding  passages  which  are  always  loud  with  the  whelp  of 
long-haired  dogs  and  the  clatter  of  wooden  shoes.  The  University 
does  not  reopen  until  the  32nd  of  October.  Meanwhile  I  am  giving 
all  my  time  to  "die  deutsche  Sprache ;  "  and  I  find  it  by  no  means 
easy.     But  I  am  making  quite  as  rapid  progress  as  I  could  well  espect. 

Of  my  long  and  seemingly  perilous  transcontinental  trip,  occupj'- 
ing  in  all  twenty-nine  days,  you  doubtless  have  heard.  But  I  reached 
Boston  at  last;  and  after  a  brief  visit  there  and  at  Hartford,  I  sailed 
from  New  Vork  the  30th  of  June  for  Glasgow,  I  was  ten  days  in 
Scotland;  three  weeks  in  England;  a  week  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
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and  some  days  in  Rheinish  Prussia,  before  coming  on  to  Germany  and 
settling  down. 

My  time  in  England  and  Scotland  ivas  occupied  chiefly  in  visiting 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  hospitals,  jails,  asylums,  libraries, 
and  institutions  for  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  children. 
As  you  are  aware,  one  phase  of  my  mission  to  Europe  was  to  look  into 
the  question  of  educating  abnormal  children;  and  I  am  finding  many 
spleudid  institutions.     • 

I  went  to  Antwerp  to  see  the  International  Exposition,  and  more 
particularly  the  educational  exhibit.  But  I  found  nothing  especially 
strong.  Antwerp  itself  !■*  a  most  interesting  old  city  with  its  ancient 
houses,  itsjoust=,  its  pageantries  and  its  antique  Flemish  customs;  . 
with  its  venerable  old  cathedral,  with  beautiful  facade,  stately  tower, 
and  the  splendid  allegorical  masterpieces  by  Rubens;  with  its  great, 
busy  docks  receiving  and  sending  to  the  porls  of  the  world  over  a  hun- 
dred ships  and  vessels  every  day ;  and  with  its  choice  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  containing  many  of  the  brilliant  and  forgotten  colors  of  Van 
Duyck,  Rubens,  Jordeans,  and  Teniers.  While  in  Holland,  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Naarden  and  visited  Ihe  grave  of  Comenius. 

From  Cologne  to  Bingen,  I  made  the  trip  up  the  Rhine  by  steamer 
— a  glorious  ride. 

But  it  is  all  too  long  to  tell  in  a  letter.     Tell  me  what  is  happen- 
ing, and  seud  rae  the  Journal  each  month. 
Very  cordially, 

Will  S.  Monrob. 


Pres.  Kellogg,  of  the  State  University,  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  French  Consul  of  San  Francisco  informing  him  that  Baron 
de  Coubertin,  who  visited  this  Coast  during  the  progress  of  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  and  took  a  great  interest  in  the  educational  institutions  of 
California,  has  offered  to  establish  a  medal  to  be  known  as  the  "  Car- 
not  Medaille,"  to  be  competed  for  annually  by  two  students,  each 
chosen  by  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  Stan- 
ford University,  in  debate  on  some  subject  involving  consideration  of 
French  affairs.  Baron  de  Coubertin  visited  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto 
while  he  was  here,  and  this  gitt  is  in  remembrance  ol  his  visit  and  the 
^^■ndly  spirit  toward  France  which  he  found  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 


^0^>- 


'-^^- 
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The  November  Cenlury  conlains  the  opening  iuslalmenl  of  the  new  "Lifi» 

EtTapoleon."  by  Professor  Sloaue.     Atnoug  the  many  illustralions  ia  a  newporC 

f  Napoleon,  tbe  reproduction  of  a  crayon  sketch   made  by  a  comrade  in  l  ~ 

\Xbit  oriRuial  of  which  was  found  after  a  long  search,  undertaken  by  The  Cenl^ 

a  collection  of  drawings  at  the  Louvre,  not  eihibited.     Charles  Dudley 
*'li«a  written  an  interesting  sketch  of  Professor  SI  nan  e,  which  appears  in  tbis  n  ■J«*a- 
ber. 

When  a  woman  is  at  her  best,  mentally  and  physically,  is  a  qnestion  «t»  i«rli 

receives  adequate  answer  at  Ihe  hands  of  representative  women  in  tbe  Noveus  t*-«r 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.     For  tbis  issue  Mr.  Wen  ze  11  has  designed  an  atttacKS'^'e 

..cover,  which  does  its  part  toward  making  the  Thanksgiving  number  a  particul£(->~ly 

I  attractive  one.    The  Journal  is  published  by  the  Curtis  Publishiug  Company,    of 

l^iladelphia,  for  ten  cents  per  number  and  one  dollar  per  year. 

The  November  number  of^S/.  Nicholas  hears  rich  promise  for  thecomizig 
year  with  tbe  opening  chapters  of  a  Napoleon  romance  for  young  readera.  Tli^«c 
are  many  brigbt  sketches  and  tales,  clever  poems  and  jingles.  As  usuai,  it  is  pro- 
fusely and  bnlliautly  illustrated. 

Arl  Education,  a  journal  devoted  to  Manu-mental  training,  is  a  new  periocli- 
cal,  devoted  to  the  proumtion  of  Art  Education  in  its  broadest  and  best  seiis«- 
The  initial  number  is  a  treasure  for  a  progressive  teacher,  and  there  is  abund^Kt 
promise  of  more  and  better  things  yet  to  come.  Tbe  subscription  price  is  t>i>*T 
75  cents  per  year.     Address,  J.  C.  Witter  &.  Co,,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Overland  Monthly  promises  many  interesting  articles  for  iSgs,  by  a  host 
of  writers,  old  and  new,  on  subjects  lUuslraling  the  life  on  the  great  West  Coi 
There  will  l>e  a  beautifully-illustrated  Cliristmaa  supplement  with  the  Decern  1) 
nnmber.    Tbis  holiday  number  will  contain  an  interesting  discussior 
history  of  Ihe  Mission   Indiana.     Rounsevelle  Wildnian   will  contribute  a 
Ualayan  sketch.     There  will  also  be  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  distifl- 
,^isbed  pioneers  of  the  State. 

Tbe  North  American  Review  for  Novemberbas  articles  on  "The  Possibilit  •*■ 
of  Anglo-American  Re-union,"  by  Captain  Mahan  and  Lord  Beresford,  that  ivi" 
attract  wide  attention.  An  interesting  and  instructive  paper  by  Senator  Milclic"> 
of  Wisconsin,  describes  "How  a  Law  is  Made."  The  Japanese  Minister  ■' 
'Washington  gives  his  views  on  the  war  with  China.  Other  important  coutribf- 
lions  add  to  Ihe  value  of  this  excellent  number. 
The  November  number  of  Scribner's  Magai 
of  especially  timely  interest  on  "Election  Night  i 
by  Julian  Ralph,  one  of  the  New  York  i««'j 

and  a  newspaper  man  of  wide  experience.  Tbe  frontispiece  of  the  nnmberls  • 
reproduction  of  "Louis  Desehamp's  great  painting,  "Charity."  It  is  anotliero' 
Ur.  Ha merton's  selections,  who  contributes  an  entertaining  biographical  sketdi 
Of  the  arlist. 


ra  bost 
cel^^^ 


e  has  for  its  leading  article  "oe 

I  Newspaper  Office,  wntte" 

valued  special  eorrespondeiiB. 
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Tkb  seconfl  uumber  of  TAe  New  Science  Review  couUins  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles, almost  every  one  of  absorbing  interest.  The  list  of  contributors  contains 
many  of  the  noted  scientists  of  our  day.  The  magazine  has  fully  demonstrated 
that  it  is  worthy  of  support,  and  the  progressive  teacher  or  student  will  find  in 
its  pages  just  what  he  has  long  desired  to  have,  a  carefully  edited  "Miscellany  of 
Modem  Thought  and  Discovery."  Published  by  the  Trans-Atlantic  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia.    Subscription,  %3. 

BOOKS. 

NatorE  Stories  for  Yoimc  Readers,  by  Florence  Bass,  is  a  little  book 
for  the  lowest  classes  iu  school.  The  stories  are  concerning  insects  or  other  ani- 
mals that  the  children  may  oliserve  for  themselves.    Besides  the  practice  they  will 

n  reading  of  things  in  which  they  are  more  or  less  interested,  it  will  teach 
them  to  have  sympathy  for  the  lower  members  of  the  animal  creation  and  to  be 
kind  to  them.  The  author  discourages  the  pulling  to  pieces  and  naming  of  parts 
of  animals,  thinking  that  that  is  work  that  more  pro]>erly  belongs  to  older  peo- 
ple. The  book  has  taany  appropriate  illustrations.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston, 
33  cents. 

After  five  years  of  labor,  with  the  help  of  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
editors,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  nearly  one  million  dollars,  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.  announce  that  the  last  page  of  the  second,  the  concluding  volume 
of  the  new  Standard  Dictionary  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  November.  The  sales 
are  phenomenal.  The  publiahera  have  a  mathematician  who  has  figured  out  that 
if  the  copies  required  to  fill  the  advance  orders  were  liiid  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
the  stack  would  be  over  three  miles  high,  and  laid  end  to  end  would  make  a  path 
over  fifteen  miles  in  length.  A  general  agent  iu  Michigan  startled  the  publishers 
by  an  order  for  two  car  loads  (43,000  pounds)  oi  dictionaries,  to  be  sent  as  soon  as 
Volume  11  is  ready.  Progressive  teachers  all  must  have  it.  Write  to  the  publish- 
ers. New  York  City. 

BiRDSKYB  Ulakeman,  who  died  September  jotb,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  was 
president  of  the  American  Book  Company  from  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
the  spring  of  1S93.  Mr.  Blakeman  was  for  fifty  years  in  continuous  and  active 
connection  with  the  school  book  interests  of  the  country.  Among  the  qualities 
which  marked  his  business  career  may  be  noted  remarkable  quickness  of  discern- 
ment and  accuracy  of  judgment;  a  fine  consideration  for  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  especially  his  associates  and  employes  ;  courage  and  steadin 
support  of  men  and  policies  to  which  be  had  committed  himself.  These  quaUties, 
mingled  with  a  generous  faith  iu  human  nature,  made  htm  strong  ai 
and  leader,  and  endeared  him  to  every  one  who  was  brought  into  business  o: 
sonal  relations  nHth  him. 

Elements  op  Algehra.     for  beginners  in  Grammar  school; 
Milne.     Published  by  the  American  Book  Company.  Chicagi 
book,  prepared  especially  for  boys  aud  giris  in  the  Grammar  gradi 
pose  has  been  to  make  the  study  interesting.     At  the  very  begii 
ested  in  a  new  and  easy  way  of  solving  problems.     This  book  is 
scientific  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  children. 
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First  Iatin  Book.  Ginn  and  Co.,  pQblisben.  Collar  and  Danicll  I 
prepared  this  text-book  for  the  purpose  of  nSbTdiog  schools  a  shorter,  bnt  not  ios 
thorough,  work  than  "The  Beginners'  Latin  Book.  There  arc  no  important  drrl- 
ations  from  the  method  of  the  larger  work,  but  the  increased  simplicity  and  deal- 
ness  In  the  text  generally,  and  the  abbreviated  exercises  for  transIatioD  are  a 
mendable  featares  nhen  it  is  desired  to  shorten  the  time  to  be  deroted  to  Q 
line  of  work.  The  book  is  typographically  a  credit  lo  the  great  publishing  ho« 
by  which   it  is  issued. 

An  Ei^MENTARV  Cheuistry  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  G.  R.  White,  d 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  The  work  commends  itself  to  the  practical  li 
because  it  is  little  more  than  a  reprodnclion  of  the  anthor's  work  in  h 
room.  Few  of  our  teachers  are  specialists  in  this  line,  hence  a  work  of  this 
written  by  a  specialist  who  is  actually  engaged  in  class  instruction,  will  recetre  » 
warm  welcome.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  boot  will  take  the  place  of  an  in- 
r,  but  it  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  supplenienliog  the  work  of  in-. 
1  whose  time  is  limited.  The  tnailing  price  of  the  iMok  is  f  i. 
lished  by  Ginu  &  Co. 

No.  xxvil  of  the  International  Education  Series,  published  bv  D.  Appletonfl 
Co.,  N.  v.,  has  the  title  "  Systematic  Science  Teaching."  The  author  is  B.(f 
Howe,  of  Champaign,  lil.,  aud  Dr.  Harris,  the  editor  of  the  comprehensire  m 
of  which  this  work  forms  a  part,  believes  that  in  the  happy  selection  oFobjeetsfl 
the  fields  of  nature  sluJy  and  iu  the  detailed  hints  and  directions  to  the  tea 
and  pupi!,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  manual  of  instruction  that  ba> 
long  been  iu  request  for  use  in  elementary  schools.  The  lessons  as  preseutfd 
have  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Inorganic  nature,  astronomy  and  phjdcSi 
including  chemistry,  are  taken  up.  In  organic  nature,  plants  and  animals  are 
studied.  The  fruits  of  the  systematic  leaching  which  Mr.  Howe  has  so  fatly  oal- 
lined  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  science  study  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  and  teachers  who  desire  to  take  up  this  line  of  work  should  stadj  the 
order  and  methods  of  presentation  as  set  forth  in  this  mannal.   336  pp.,  price  Jl  Jo. 

Sn.VEB,  BubdettS:  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  publish  "Beacon  Light* 
of  Patriotism,"  by  Gen.  H.  B.  Carrington.  This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  443  pp.. 
comprising  several  hundred  choice  selections.  In  the  twelve  parts  into  which  the 
book  is  divided,  are  many  gems  for  declamation,  recitation,  or  study.  The  text 
ii  followed  by  programs  for  Memorial  days,  our  National  Songs,  a  Biographical 
Index  of  Authors,  an  Alphabetical  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  pronouncing  and  De- 
fining Vocabulary  of  nearly  1.600  words,  rendering  neither  encyclopedia  oor  dic- 
tionary necessary  in  tbe  use  of  the  volume.  It  haa  been  so  adapted  as  to  be  vmln- 
,,  kble  for  schools  of  all  grades,  to  family  circles.  Christian  Endeavor,  and  all  o 
IS  of  tbe  young.     Price  So  cts.  single  copy  postpaid. 

A  Laboratory  Manuai,  in  Elkmkntaby  Biology,  by  E.  R.  Boyer,  I 
n  Department,  Uuiversity  of  Chicago.     This  manual  has  been  ■rrangcd  % 
pet  tbe  demand  of  high  schools  and  preparatory  institutions  that  make 
y  work  the  basis  of  their  studies  in  zoology  and  botany.    The  author  has  s 
uraliging  an  excellent  series  of  studies  bearing  on  the  leading  cbai 
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3  of  animals  and  plants,  and  as  tbe  wortc  is  the  outgrowth  of  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  class  room,  other  teachers  will  find  it  not  only  systematic  but 
eoniprehensive  and  practical.  Published  by  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price, 
So  cents. 


n  Book  Co.  I  publishes  "Second  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene," 
by  Dr.  ].  M.  Kellogg.  The  author  bas  aimed  to  teach  things  rather  than  names, 
and  the  pupil  who  uses  this  book  will  not  find  his  progress  toward  a  knowledge 
.  of  these  important  subjects  impeded  by  a  formidable  array  of  technical  nameB. 
The  work  is  untechnical.  yet  it  sets  forth  a  more  complete  statemeut  of  the  facta 
of  modem  physiology  than  any  other  work  of  lis  clasB  that  we  have  examined. 
Experienced  teachers  will  recogniite  the  advantage  of  such  a  text-book,  and  we 
predict  for  it  a  large  sale.     The  price  is  80  cents.     191  pp. 

Gkometrv  in  the  Grammar  School.  An  Essay,  with  Illustrative  Class 
Eserciaes  and  an  Outline  of  Work  for  the  L,a.st  Three  Years  of  the  Grammar 
School.  By  Paul  H.  Hanus.  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Harvard  University.  Paper,  45  pp.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  superintendents 
of  schools  and  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &.  Co.,  Publishers, 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

J.  N.  Lentp.ll,  C.  E..  San  Francisco,  has  compiled  and  published  a  magnifi- 
cent railroad,  township  and  edncational  map  of  the  State  of  California.  The  map 
is  larger  than  any  heretofore  puhllabed  for  school  and  office  use,  tbe  scale  being 
ten  miles  to  the  inch.  Mr.  Lentell  has  made  use  of  the  very  latest  official  and 
authentic  sources  for  this  compilation,  and  has  produced  a  very  valuable  map. 
In  addition  to  the  representation  of  the  State  proper,  the  map  contains  in  reduced 
siie  the  Geological  map,  the  Cliraat' 'logical  map,  and  the  Congressional  District 
map  of  tbe  State;  alfo  a  reduced  map  of  the  United  States,  historical  and  statis- 
tical tables  of  great  value,  lists  of  officiat.s.  State  instllntions,  and  much  other  val- 
uable information.  For  information,  teachers  and  school  officeis  should  address 
J.  N.  Lentell,  San  Francisco. 

Lee  &  Shepherd,  Boston,  have  published  "Special  Kinesiology,"  tbe  most 
complete  and  practical  treatise  on  educational  gymnastics  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  our  language.  Baron  Nils  Posse,  the  well-known  head  of  the  Gymuasium  and 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Boston,  is  the  author.  The  basis  of  tbe  work  is 
the  previous  publication  of  the  Baron  under  the  title  of  "  Swedish  Educational 
Gymnastics."  The  original  work  has  been  revised  completely,  greatly  enlarged 
and  tbe  title  changed.  The  author  shows  cjoite  conclusively  thst  the  Swedish 
system  of  pedagogical  gymnastics  is  the  only  rational  one.  based  as  it  is  upon  the 
systematic  gradual  and  harmouious  development  of  both  mind  and  body.  lis 
process  is  scientific  and  its  beauty  artistic.  He  holds  that  it  is  not  enough  to  train 
the  child  that  be  may  become  strong  and  skillful,  but  that  the  poise  and  grace 
and  potentiality  of  the  truly  physically  educated  must  be  secured  by  the  practice, 
in  graduated  eflbrt,  of  the  subtly  contrived  exercises  by  which  the  Swedish  system 
develops  the  power  to  execute  all  the  variations  of  human  activity.  The  book  is 
filled  with  explanatory  illustrations,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  eiemplifications  any 
one  can  readily  lay  out  a  course  of  systematic  exercises.    The  price  of  the  work 


t 
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A  VHKV  valuable  reference  book  for  the  teacher  is  "  Definitions  of  Geo- 
graphica!  Names,  vrilh  laslnictions  for  their  Correct  Pronunciatiou."  by  Dr.  Kon- 
rad  GauzenrauUer.  New  York.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  clear  away  much  ol 
that  which  befogs  the  study  of  geography  by  showing  that  the  names  are  not 
mere  souuds,  but  sii^iScant  forms  capable  of  iuIerprelaHon.  The  book  may  be 
li^taiaed  of  Kurt  MoebiuB,  39  E.  Niiieteeuth  St,  New  York,  by  remitting  So  cents. 


r 


.Superintendent  ol  Public  Instmct 
Deputy  Superin  tell  dent  of  Public  Instmct 


[State  Supt.  Audersoii  has  prepared  no  report  for  this  departmei 
the  Journal  this  month.— Ed.] 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 
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A  NBw  $10,000  school-bouse  will  be  built  in  Colfax. 
Napa  City  has  a  fine,  new  $5, 000  school  house  ready  for  occj 
pancy. 

W.  P.  MiLLiKEN,  of  Fairmont.  Minn.,  has  taken  charge  of  t 
science  department  of  the  Riverside  High  School, 

Governor  Markiiam  has  appointed  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  01 
Red  Bluff,  as  Iruslee  of  the  Chico  Stale  Normal  School,  vice  J.  S. 
Cone,  deceased. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Sprague,  for  many  years  identified  with  edu- 
cation in  Minnesota,  has  taken  charge  of  the  department  of  literatine 
jn  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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Prof.  A,  S.  Cook,  formerly  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Califoruia  and  now  in  charge  of  the  English  department 
at  Yale,  stales  that  the  best  teaching  of  higher  English  is  done  at  the 
German  Universities. 

Governor  Markham  has  pardoned  Ex- Superintendent  Foss,  of 
PInmas  county,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  San  Quentin  for  embezzling 
school  funds.  When  he  is  released  he  will  jwobably  return  to  Hawaii, 
whence  he  was  extradited  to  answer  the  charge  upon  which  be  was 
convicted. 

The  Larkspur  new  $5,000  school-house,  Marin  county,  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  and  the  residents  of  the  district  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it  when  completed.  Owing  to  the  liberality  of  Frank  M. 
Pixley,  in  deeding  land  gratis,  the  grounds  surrounding  the  building 
are  large  and  spacious. 

Thkoop  Polytechnic  Institute  has  opened  the  new  term  with  300 
students  enrolled.  The  extension  of  the  equipment  now  installed  com- 
prises a  full  steam  power  plant  and  machine  and  pattern  shops  outfit, 
also  electrical,  chemical  and  biological  laboratory  outfits,  with  a  Sloyd 
department,  and  special  courses  in  domestic  science. 

The  educational  exhibits  at  the  district  fair  in  Merced,  by  the 
pupils  of  the  several  departments  ol  the  Merced  public  school,  was 
very  creditable  work.  Every  branch  of  science  was  neatly  repre- 
sented, and  all  the  work  bore  neatly  haud-painled  covers.  The  kin- 
tergarten  exhibits  by  the  little  tots  were  very  interesting,  and  the 
pbilosphical  apparatus  in  practical  working  order  was  quite  an  attrac- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  who  will  become  Mrs.  George 
C.  Riggs  in  the  early  spring,  is  not,  as  she  is  often  said  to  be,  an 
English  writer.  She  was  born  at  Calais,  Me.,  where  some  members 
of  her  family  still  reside.  She  is  well  known  in  California  in  connec- 
nection  with  her  work  in  the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten,  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  latter  '70's.  She  has  named  her  summer  home  in  Maine 
"Quillcote,"  and  there  she  does  most  of  her  literary  work. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has  agreed  upon  the 
plans  and  probable  cost  of  an  eight-room  school  building  that  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Collingwood  and  Nineteenth 
streets.  The  plans  are  arranged  in  conformity  with  modern  ideas  of 
sanitation  and  convenience  to  teachers  and  pupils.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  £20,000,  and  the  money  is  now  available  from 
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the  income  derived  by  the  city  from  the  rent  of  the  Lincoln  sdiool 
lots  at  Market  and  Fifth  streets. 

The  University  of  California  announces  that  during  the  present 
term  the  following  University  courses,  free  to  the  public,  will  be  given 
in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  comer  of  California  and  Misoo 
streets:  Geology:  Lectures  by  Professor  Joseph  LeConte.  Gredc: 
Readings  and  translations  by  Professor  £.  B.  Clapp.  German :  Lec- 
tures by  Professor  Henry  Senger.  By  arrangement  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  the  following  courses  will  be  given  in  its 
building,  comer  Mason  and  Ellis  streets  :  History  :  Lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  K.  Bacon.  English :  Lectures  by  Professor  William 
D.  Armes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Students  and  Alumni  of  the  foor 
professional  colleges  of  the  State  Universities,  held  in  San  Prandsco, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  ''Resolved,  That  we  use  every 
legitimate  means  to  secure  the  election  of  legislators  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  University  of  Califomia,  and  to  the  passage  of  a  bill 
to  appropriate  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  a  building  in  San 
Francisco  to  contain  the  four  professional  colleges  of  said  University ; 
said  building  to  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances,  libraries,  etc.,  as 
per  bill  of  1892,  which  passed  the  Legislature,  and  was  lost  by  veto 
of  the  Governor  on  the  ground  of  economy  ;  and  also  to  secure  the 
conversion  to  the  object  of  this  resolution  of  all  legislators  after 
election. 

A  HANDSOME  library  building,  to  cost  $150,000,  is  to  be  erected 
at  Stanford  University.  A  duplicate  of  this  building  will  be  built  100 
feet  away,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  museum  and  labora- 
tory for  the  natural  history  department.  These  buildings  will  stand 
in  front  of  the  present  quadrangle,  and  will  subsequently  be  connected 
with  other  buildings.  These,  with  a  monumental  arch  eighty-six 
feet  high  in  the  center,  will  constitute  the  facade  of  a  group  of  build- 
ings, and  will  be  part  of  the  outer  quadrangle.  Other  buildings  to 
be  erected  are  a  memorial  chapel,  a  girls'  dormitory  to  cost  $250,000, 
and  a  chemical  building  to  cost  $50,000.  The  intention  is  to  increase 
the  present  facilities  during  the  next  two  years  so  as  to  provide  ac- 
commodations for  2,500  students. 

Miss  Nora  Smith,  principal  of  the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten, 

%UI  Francisco,  has  added  to  the  work  of  that  institution  another  in- 

aa:  feature,  in  the  form  of  mothers'  meetings,  which,  though 

f  introduced,   will  receive  still   more  attention  during  ^e 
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coming  year.  The  meetings  will  occur  on  the  third  Friday  of  each 
month,  and  the  series  has  been  arranged  to  afford  the  fathers  and 
mothers  an  insight,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  kindergarten  work,  thus  enlisting  their  co-operation  in  the 
forging  of  the  links  between  home  and  school,  and  securing  for  the 
children  a  more  intelligent  home  appreciation  of  work  performed  in 
the  kindergarteu.  There  will  be  alternate  meetings  for  theory  and 
for  observation,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  parents  will  observe  the 
children  at  work  and  play. 

Los  Angeles  Countv. — Principal  Spencer,  who  had  charge  of 
the  San  Fernando  schools  for  seven  years,  has  charge  this  year  of  the 
San  Pedro  schools. — The  Educational  Association  of  the  County 
Teachers  held  a  meeting  in  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  building 
October  r3th.  A  number  of  interesting  addresses  were  given.  That 
of  Superintendent  Search  was  listened  to  with  special  attention.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  Professor  Hutton,  of  the 
Stale  Normal  School,  president;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  secretary;  and  Mr. 
Mallard,  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Education,  treasurer. — 
The  Burbank  school,  on  account  of  the  building  being  repaired,  did 
not  open  until  Monday,  October  istb,  1894.  Mr.  Chandler  and  Miss 
Lamb  were  engaged  as  teachers,  making  their  second  term  in  that- 
thriving  little  town, — The  Newhall  School  District  has  voted  a  special 
tax  of  $1,000  to  provide  additional  school  facilities.  Principal  John  E. 
Wright  is  now  serving  his  6fth  term  in  this  school,  and  Miss  M.  E. 
Johnson  is  serving  her  third  term  as  assistant. 


finsiness  Notices. 

Rudy's  Pile  Suppository. —  Is  guaranteed  to  cure  Piles  and  Coiialipation, 
or  money  refunded.  50  cents  per  box.  Send  two  stamps  for  circular  and  Free 
Sample  to  Martin  Rudy,  Re^atered  Pharmacist,  Lancaster,  Pa.  No  postals  an- 
swered. For  Sale  by  all  first-class  druggists  everywhere.  N,  B.  Greensfelder  & 
Co.,  Wholesale  Agents,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 

In  getting  together  suitable  materiaJ  for  Reception  Davs,  Special  Davs,  and 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  difficulties  vanish  in  the  reading  of  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.'s 
(New  Yorkl  catalogue  of  books,  cantatas,  etc.  All  the  best  published  are  kept  by 
them  at  lowest  prices,  ForColumbus  Day  they  furnished  tnore  material  of  this 
nature  than  all  other  firms  together.     Nowhere  else  can  these  books  be  found  i 


snch  variety,  and  a 
and  sending  10  C( 
the  catalogue, 

A  Chance  ^ 
o  be  opportunitiei 


To  a   , 
;hes'  "How  to  Keep  OrA 


{this 


1  Money. — The  times  are  hard,  but  there  always  seem 
8  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work.  In  the  past  month  I  have 
made  {175  above  nil  expenses,  selling  Climax  Dish  Washers,  and  have  attended  to 
my  regular  business  besides,  I  uever  saw  anythiug  that  gave  as  general  satisfac- 
tion. One  should  not  complain  where  they  can  make  over  f6  a  daj-,  right  at 
home.  I  have  not  canvassed  any,  so  anxious  are  people  for  Climax  Dish  Wash- 
ers, that  they  send  after  tbem  ;  any  lady  or  gentleman  can  do  as  well  as  I  am 
doing,  for  anyone  can  sell  what  everyone  wants  to  buy.  I  think  we  should  inform 
each  other  through  the  newspapers  of  opportunities  like  this,  as  there  are  many 
willing  to  work  if  they  knew  of  an  opening.  For  full  particulars  address  the 
Climax  Mfg.  Co,,  Columbus,  Ohio,  After  you  have  tried  the  business  a  week, 
publish  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


eao 
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Teacher  (natural  history  class) :  You  will  remember  llul,  wiSl 
you,  Tommj— that  wasps  lie  in  a  torpid  state  all  the  winter? 

Tommy :  Ves,  'm;  an'  Til  try  to  remember  that  they  make  cpfotil 
in  the 


"What  is  the   meaning  of  the  word   tantalizing?"  asked  ttr 
teacher. 

"  Please  sir,"  spoke  up  little  Johnny,  "  it  means  a  circus  pnce- 
I  passing  the  schoolhouse  and  the  scholars  not  allowed  to  took 
^out." 

....  THE  .... 

Pacific  School  Furnishing  CompaDj, 

WILLIA-M  L.  OGE.  General  MiinaRcr. 
Has  Lately  been  Organized,  Ootslde  tlie  Tnwt, 

To  Save  Schools  from  the  Exorbitan'T  Prices  of  the 
Combination. 
I  FURNITURE,  APPARATUS,  LIBRARIES. 

„nd  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
30  i*er  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  Below  Trust  Prices. 

We  furnish  absolutely  everything  that  Schools 

BUY     IN    WAV    OF    MERCHANDISE.       AlL     GoODS     FULLY 

WARRANTED. 

References: — State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  City 
I  and  County  Superintendents  throughout  California:  the  Pacific  Euc- 
I  CATIOKAL  Journal,  and  a  thousand  schools  using  our  supplies. 
THE  PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  COMPANY. 

7'2:)  Marktft  Street.  Snn  Francisco- 

Cheney's  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Educatii 

Recommeuiis  properly  qualified  High  School  teachers,  grade 
teachers,  professors  a ud  instructors  for  Normal  Schools,  Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  for  Academies.  Seminaries  and  Rinder- 
gartens.  Specialists  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and 
Physical  Culture.     References  required  and  given. 

MAY  L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN  CHENEY, 

TelepbODe  907. 


Managers. 


r 
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:;5ite,  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


We  have  not  a  few  families  in  this  country  who,  from  geaeration 
to  generation,  seem  to  concentrate  all  their  energies  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  great  fortunes  and  the  entailment  of  them  upon  their  children. 
Such  as  these  may  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  when  only  400  are 
assembled;  but  the  Lick  telescope  cannot  find  them  when  the  world 
is  gathered.  Wealth  has  come  to  be  condemned,  to  be  under  suspicion, 
because  of  its  selfishness.  Not  because  it  is  in  itself  a  thing  that  has 
not  high  and  great  uses,  not  because  It  is  necessarily  a  barrier  over 
which  human  hearts  may  not  pass.— Ex-Presidest  Hakrison,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Man  has  an  inner  life  and  an  outer  life — a  duality  of  existence. 
In  his  outer  development,  he  is  a  creature  of  deeds  and  habits;  in  his 
inner,  a  being  of  ideas,  emotions,  passions,  and  purposes.  These  two 
existences  of  man  are  distinguished,  in  part,  by  the  terms  conduct  and 
eharacler.  Conduct  is  the  course  of  man's  life  in  its  outward,  visible 
flow;  character,  those  distinctive  qualities  of  soul  impressed  upon  it 
by  nature,  by  habit,  and  by  experience.  Real  character  is  the  soul 
modified  by  existence;  conduct,  the  outward  manner  of  that  existence. 
— Emerson  E.  Whits. 

Any  system  of  education  should  make  the  best  possible  of  the 
child  at  each  step  of  his  advancement.  If  he  must  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  primary,  or  grammar,  or  high  school,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  him 
the  best  that  can  be  done,  in  each  case,  in  so  many  years.  If  he  can 
go  on  to  the  end.  we  ought  not  to  so  arrange  the  course  that  he  must 
go  over  ground  twice,  nor  so  that  one  grade  will  not  dovetail  into  the 
next  above.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  case  now,  there  is  lack  of 
adjustment  at  different  points,  notably  between  high  school  and  col- 


lege  or  uaiversity.  We  musl  not  look  entirely  to  the  colleges  for  ihSj 
readjustraeiil -superinleiidents  have  a  large  part  in  it;  bat  in  what- 
ever is  done,  remember  always  that  the  course  must  be  so  arrsngcd 
that  wherever  a  pupil  may  be  compelled  to  stop,  we  have  given  hin 
the  best  possible  in  the  givea  time,— State  Scpt,  N.  C.  Scoaeffei. 
Pennsylvania. 

Educatinc.  is  the  systematic  exertion  of  the  influence  upon  the 
inner  life  of  another,  whereby  a  definite  form  is  to  be  given  to  this 
inntr  life  and  is  really  given. — Waitz,  the  distinguished  Herbarlisn 


Much  of  the  work  done  in  the  ktadergarten  is  not  at  all  suited  >o 
the  nature  of  the  little  child,  referring  particularly  to  paper  weanog 
with  narrow  paper  ^trips.  pricking,  bead  work,  slick  laying  with  tooth- 
picks, and  in  general  all  occupations  with  small  articles.  Bxperimenls 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  kiudergarles 
pupils  had  neurotic  diseases  brought  on  and  developed  by  this  kind  of 
work.— G.  Stanley  Hall. 

It  is  not  to  the  precocious  pupil  we  owe  our  most  diligeut  effi 
Those  who  are  naturally  bright  and  ambitious  will  prosper  under  t 
and  all  circumstances.     But  the  dull  and  dif&dent  ones,  halting  « 
perplexed  uncertainty  on  the  bill  of  learning  and  gazing  with  fail 
heart  and  failing  courage  into  the  future,  it  is  to  these  we  owe  od| 
greatest  efToits,  and,  if  we  falter- not,  it  is  with  the.se  we  will  achiei 
our  greatest  results,— M.  P.  Donnelley,  Plumas  Co.,  Cal. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  we  teach  not  the  science  of  numbers,  1 
figures.  Go  inio  any  average  school  and  ask  to  be  shown  a  numbc 
and  the  child  will  go  to  the  board  and  write  a  figure:  ask  for  a  fi 
tion,  and  he  will  write  "  };  "^which  is  no  more  a  fraction  than  ti 
word  "hat"  is  a  hat.  We  teach  figures,  and  the  bright  childiC 
apply  them  to  numbers.  I  have  given  to  pupils  who  had  been  t 
years  in  school  this  example  i  "  I  have  a  cord  of  wood  sticks  fov 
feet  long,  to  be  cut  into  three  lengths  for  a  stove,  for  which  I  p 
$2.00;  if  I  want  another  cord  cut  into  four  length,  how  much  propc 
tionately  should  I  pay?"  And  they,  with  editying  unanimity, 
swered  $z.ft6' j^which  is  wrong,  of  course.  If  I  pay  two  dollatsfi 
two  cut.s,  three  cuts  are  worth  three  dollars;  but  the  childrea  didq 
think— they  used  figures.— Cor..  F,  W.  Parker. 
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Professional  Self-Respect. 

BY    EMILY    C.    CLARK,    LOS    ANGELES. 

If  teachers  as  a  body  would  win  the  regard  in  the  commiiuity,  de- 
by  the  importance  of  their  work  and  the  high  quahficalions  it 
they  must  themselves  the  task  begin.  Indeed,  teachers  lack 
due  professional  pride  and  eipril  du  corps.  They  submit  to  petty  dic- 
tation and  humiliating  censure  from  their  fellows,  and  in  turn  inflict 
the  like. 

Teachers  often  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  which  chills 
their  best  efforts.  The  school  board  inspects  and  criticises,  the  super- 
intendent criticises,  the  principal  criticises,  the  "patrons"  criticise. — 
and  not  in  a  helpful,  comrade-like  manner,  but  as  superiors.  Institute 
lecturers,  especially  if  they  speak  from  the  exalted  station  of  city  or 
county  superintendent,  sometimes  fail  to  make  the  presumption  of 
brains  in  their  hearers.  They  instruct  regarding  details  of  method, 
they  point  out  faults  and  mistakes  endlessly,  and  in  spite  of  a  few 
phrases  which  they  intend  as  flattering,  speak  as  to  beings  of  a  decid- 
edly lower  order  of  intelligence.  Is  it  the  schoolmaster's  habit  per- 
haps? "  A  teacher  should  have  tact;"  "a  teacher  should  love  her 
pupils:"  "the  calling  of  a  teacher  is  a  glorious  one."  These  plati- 
tudes are  still  heard.  A  teacher  should  be  a  model  of  all  the  graces 
and  the  virtues,  no  doubt,  and  serve  for  $600  per  annum  or  there- 
abouts,— a  wage  hardly  t-qualing  the  earnings  of  the  good  type-writer, 
dress-maker  or  sales-woman.  Most  teachers  grow  to  love  their  work 
and  their  pupils  so  much  that  they  wish  themselves  all  that  is  worthy. 
But  they  are  clay,  and  burdened  with  the  imperfections  of  mortality, 
and^fter  all,  encouragement  is  a  better  tonic  than  blame. 

In  a  city  of  our  State  which  prides  itself  upon  its  school  system, 
the  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music  and  calisthenics  have  been  re- 
quested to  report  not  only  concerning  each  teacher's  work  in  those 
department!!,  but  also  regarding  the  general  discipline,  the  aspect  of 
the  room,  the  personal  appearance  of  the  teacher,  and  the  like.  The 
Miperin  ten  dent  apparently  considered  the  powers  of  an  Argus  needtd. 
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e  called  iuto  service  all  the  eyes  at  his  disposal.     An 

Ispecial  instructor  prepared  slips  upon  which  were   listed  in  r^nlu 

Korder  such  items   as  "order,"  " politeness  of  class,"   " politeness  <rf 

J-teacber,"  "energy  of  teacher,"  with  figures  corresponding,  from  i. 

|indicative  of  excellence,  104,  suggesting  the  decided  reverse.     Thrae 

r  were  duly  presented  at  Ihe  clase  of  the  exercise.     No  teacher  is  known 

to  have  torn  the  precious  bit  of  paper  into  fragments  and  dropped 

ihem  into  the  waste-basket  iu  the  presence  of  the  crilic,  but  teacheri 

are  used   to  being  held  in  subjection.      Now,  any  one  who   requires 

such  labeling  is  not  fit  for  the  charge  of  the  precious  young  minds  Id 

our  schools;  to  a  competent  teacher  it  is  an  injury  and  an  insull. 

Educational  periodicals  sometimes  exhibit  a  similarly  censorious 

spirit.     A  physician,  a  civil  engineer  or  an  expert  chemist  writes  to 

bis  journal  a  simple  statement  of  something  he  has  done  or  found  out. 

he  makes  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  fund  of  his  science;  but  he 

Ldoes  not  intimate  that  all  other  procedures  are  faulty,  and  that  all 

rthose  who  have  not  come  upon  his  particular  piece  of  truth  are  wallt- 

»ing  in  daikness.     That  very  many  are  working  at  educational  prob- 

Flems  in  this  sound  aud  sensible  manner  is  our  hope  for  the  fuiun. 

IStill,  Ihere  was  recently  in  a  representative  school  journal  a  list  of 

"  don'ts"  for  the  teacher's  guidance;  among  numerous  other  prohibi- 

I'tions  were,  of  course,  "don' I  pick  your  teeth  in  the  presence  of  your 

IcUss,"  and  "don't  lean  against  the  wall."     It  is  remarkable  that 

I  nothing  was  said  for  the  enlightenment  of  men  teachers  about  weBriag 

[  a  hat  during  school  hours  or  elevating  the  feet  upon  the  window-si!!. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  one  is  going  to  treat  us  belter  than  we 

ourselves  do.     Memljers  of  school  boards,  put  into  office  perhaps  I'T 

the  inSuence  of  the  ward  politician,  will  swagger  about  and  look  upon 

us  as  underlings  so  long  as  we  tolerate  it.     Only  the  self-respecting 

command  respect. 


How  May  the  Political  Atmosphere  Be  Purified  ? 

S.  \.  STILES,  EASTON,  CAI,. 


I 


This  is  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  would  do  more  foru^ 
I'than  the  solution  of  any  other  one  question. 

In  fact,  with  perfectly  honest  men-  to  represent  us,  any  question 
[  would  be  much  more  easily  settled.  • 

In   order   more  intelligently  to  answer  this  remember  that 
politicians  are  grown-up  boys,  and  were  only  a  few  years  ago  recti' 


I 
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"fiome,  and  in  our  public  schools,  that  education  which  places  them 
bete  Ihey  are  to-day — ^that  education  which  makes  iutelligent  citi- 
41s  of  them,  and  that  training  which  has  established  within  them 
hatever  of  fixed  moral  principle  they  possess. 

A  great  many  of  our  politicians  are  so  well  grounded  in  the  prin- 
"iples  of  truth  and  rectitude  as  lo  be  absolutely  unmoveable  in  their 
e^rmination  lo  work  only  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  in  spite 
"■f  any  temptation  to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  We  fully  believe 
"hat  this  is  due,  principally,  to  the  training  received  in  boyhood. 

The  more  such  training  is  given,  the  smaller  per  cent,  will  we 
'have  of  dishonesty,  not  only  among  politicians,  but  among  all  classes. 
Of  course,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  highest  and  holiest  of 
'all  influences  emanates  from  the  home.  Next  after  this,  however, 
JCDines  that  influence  which  pervades  the  school-room — that  moral 
Wtdosphere  breathed  upon  the  student  from  the  very  inner  life  of  him 
nvho  is  by  the  State  considered  competent  to  take  our  boys  and  girls 
;aod  make  of  them  worthy  citizens. 

I  Certain  it  is  that  the  education  given  by  the  State  is  not  calcu- 

(lated  principally,  nor  even  primarily,  as  a  preparation  for  the  gaining 
■of  a  livelihood,  merely  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  producing  such  citi- 
aiens  as  will  make  the  United  Statesjiist  what  its  founders  designed  it 

P'- be,  viz.:  the  very  synonym  for  all  that  is  good  and  uoble^lhus 
alcing  it  possible  for  all  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuits  of  hap- 
]piness. 

This,  then,  being  recognized  as  the  ultimate  end  of  our  public 
school  system,  let  me  ask  what  should  be  the  all-important  qualifica- 
tion possessed  by  him  who  is  most  sought  for  as  an  instructor? 

Shall  it  be  he  who  is  capable,  only,  of  leading  his  pupils  along 
the  fields  of  science,  literature,  art  or  philosophy  ?  Or  shall  it  be  he 
who,  like  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  can  make  the  moulding  of 
character  the  highest  aim  of  his  labors? 

I  say,  most  emphatically,  that  if  we  desire  to  produce  the  highest 
type  of  manhood,  either  among  politicians  or  any  other  class  of  men, 
we  must  teach,  not  only  at  home  but  in  the  school-room,  such  vi)tues 
as  tend  to  nobility  of  character  and  fixedness  of  purpose. 

In  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  also,  must  we  strive  to  pro- 
cure those  who  shall  not  only  be  highly  educated  in  all  the  branches 
there  taught,  but  such  men  as  possess  that  subtler  influence  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  truly  upright  and  virtuous  life — that  influence  which  he- 
comes  part  and  parcel  of  the  lives  of  those  under  his  charge. 
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I  do  not  profess  myself  able  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  fli] 
shall  be  brought  about,  but  I  do  know  that  no  great  advanoonatilB  i 
be  made  in  this  line  so  long  as  this,  the  greatest  qualificatioD  ofitffl  s 
instructor,  is  not  fully  recognized  by  those  who  have  in  chiiplk 
employment  of  teachers. 

Such  teachers  must  be  sought  as  possess  not  only  a  good  0001 
character  and  the  ability  to  set  a  good  example,  but  also  an  intcB 
love  for  mankind  in  general,  and  his  own  pupils  in  particular. 

The  instructor  who  possesses  deep  love  for  those  inhiscbiie 
never  lacks  in  the  love  of  true  character  building^. 

He  seldom  fails  to  win  the  afiections  of  his  students,  and  is  tlm 
able  to  make  his  influence  felt  with  each  one.  He  is  able  to  stodf 
character  in  his  students,  and,  by  recognizing^  the  particular  beot of 
mind  in  each,  to  know  how  to  instill  into  his  mind  those  priodpks 
which  tend  to  nobleness  of  character.  Then  shall  that  instructor's 
life  influence  the  world,  not  only  from  the  teaching  of  his  own  fife. 
but  from  the  life  of  each  one  who  has  been  so  blessed  as  to  havebea 
numbered  among  his  pupils. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  this  good  time  will  not  dawn  uponos^ 
so  long  as  our  schools — especially  the  more  advanced  institutions  of 
learning — are  run,  as  now,  almost  entirely  upon  a  mercantile  or  eco- 
nomic basis,  and  only  such  instructors  sought  for  as  have  become  pop- 
ular on  account  of  a  brilliant  intellect,  a  diploma  from  some  popoltf 
institution,  or,  perhaps,  wonderfully  enterprising  qualities  in  some 
particular  line  of  scholarship. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  be  among  the  very  last 
to  underrate  these  qualificatious,  but  I  assure  you  that  unless  conpled  | 
with  a  devotion  to  the  development  of  true  manhood,  such  instructors 
will  be  unable  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our  youth  those  elements  of 
character  which  are  most  needed  by  all  men,  and  especially  those  who 
hold  the  positions  of  power  and  authority  among  us. 

I  do  not  advocate  doctrinal  teaching  in  our  schools,  nor  even 
morals  from  a  text-book,  but  simply  by  the  breathing  out  of  one  life 
(that  of  the  teacher)  for  the  best  well-being  of  another,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately for  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  influence  of  such  instruction — given  by  those  who  are  truly 
filled  with  a  missionary  spirit — would  do  much  to  hasten  the  good  time 
in  which  political  corruption,  as  well  as  other  crying  evils  of  the  day, 
.shall  begin  to  be  talked  of  as  things  of  the  past,  and  the  time  when 
government  officers  and  presidential  appointments  shall  not  be  for  sale. 
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j»  Now,  all  this  being  acknowledged,   the  question  arises,    "How 

■ttShftll  trustees  and  boards  of  instruction  be  influenced  to  seek  such  in- 
S:  Btructors,  and  where  shall  they  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers,  even  if 
!i'  they  were  given  the  preference?" 

I  answer,  that  this  reform,  in  common  with  all  others,  must  be 
'*'  brought  about  gradually,  and  with  long  and  continued  effort,  and  that 
li  while  great  responsibility  rests  with  the  employer,  still  the  greater  part 
it   of  this  good  work  must  rest  with  us  as  teachers. 

•  To  be  sure,  if  such  instructors  were  sought  for,  and  public  senti- 

ment called  loudly  for  the  same,  the  incentive  would  be  great  for  such 
to  enter  our  ranks,  and  for  those  now  in  the  ranks  to  cultivate  to  the 
utmost  such  qualiScations. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  demand,  shall  we,  upouwhom  are  laid 
so  sacred  a  trust,  rest  leisurely  upon  our  oars  till  such  demand  shall 
make  itself  fell,  or  shall  we  show  ourselves  in  this  reform,  as  in  many 
others,  to  be  in  the  foremost  ranks,  proving  to  the  world  that  we  pos- 
sess not  only  our  full  share  of  public  spirit  and  love  for  instruction, 
but  also  the  deepest  of  love  for  true  character  building  in  our  pupils? 
Let  us  not  only  strive  as  a  body  for  this  end,  but  as  individuals 
let  us  estimate  so  highly  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us  that  each 
shall  thoroughly  examine  himself  as  to  his  motives.  Are  we  thinking 
only  of  our  salary,  of  popularity,  etc.;  or  are  we  striving  not  only  to 
advance  our  pupils  in  the  required  branches,  but  also  to  advance  them 
far  upon  the  road  toward  true  manhood— manhood  which  can  never 
be  swerved  from  the  path  of  honesty  and  integrity  ? 

If  we  find  ourselves  lacking  in  this,  let  us  before  the  close  of  an- 
other day  commence  a  reformation. 

Let  us  realize  what  precious  jewels  are  placed  in  our  care — that 
parents  are  looking  to  us  as  examples  for  their  little  ones,  and  that 
our  Creator  himself  is  in  a  measure  holding  us  responsible  for  the 
after  life  of  those  in  our  charge. 

If  we  do  this,  and  gradually  become  filled  with  something  of  a 
missionary  spirit,  we  shall  be  able  by  our  influence  to  send  out  into 
the  world  those  who  shall  bring  forth  such  fruit  as  said  labor  is  sure 
to  produce. 

Trustees  and  school  boards  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  the  re- 
sults of  such  self-sacrificing  labors,  and  in  due  time  we  shall  see 
true  merit  everywhere  taking  the  lead,  in  preference  to  those  qualifica- 
tions which  tend  only  to  mere  mental  development.     In  just  so  far  as 
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we  dj  our  full  duty  iii  this  line  will  we  be  able  to  see  corruption,  in 
all  its  forms,  decreasing  in  our  fair  laad.  and  our  influence  for  good 
upon  the  natious  of  the  world  increasing. 


SchooU  Without  Discipline. 


i 


I 


An  American  girl,  who  went  to  Japan  to  teach  in  the  schools, 
says  thai  Japanese  children  are  never  noisy  in  the  presence  of  their 
elders.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Miss  Bacon,  who,  in 
her  book.  "A  Japanese  Interior."  thus  describes  her  first  introdnctiou 
to  the  school  customs  of  the  conntrj- : 

"After  a  while  the  principal  comes  forward  and  Imjws.  and  all  the 
children  bend  themselves  nearly  double  in  return  ;  then  he  makes  a 
'ery  short  speech  and  bows  again,  and  once  more  the  whole  three 
and  fifty    bow  simultaneously.      It  is  a  very  pretty  custom, 

I  do  not  see  why.  when  a  speaker  bows  lo  his  audience  the  audi- 

should  not  return  the  complimeut.  It  seems  quite  the  natural  and 
polite  thing  to  do. 

The  first  thing  that  one  notices  in  a  Japanese  school,  after  an  ex- 
perience with  American  schools,  is  the  absolute  absence  of  discipline, 
or  of  any  necessity  for  it.  The  pupils  are  all  so  perfectly  ladylike  that 
politeness  restrains  them  from  doing  anything  that  is  not  exactly  what 
ibeir  teachers  or  superiors  would  wish  them  lo  do. 

There  is  uo  noise  in  the  corridors,  no  whispering  in  the  classes, 
nothing  but  the  most  perfect  attention  to  what  the  teacher  says,  and 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  be  careful  and  thoughtful  always  of  others, 
especially  of  the  teachers. 

Mine  says  that  in  additioL  to  this  there  is  in  the  Peeresses'  School 
a  most  remarkably  high  sense  of  honor,  so  that  the  teacher  can  be  quite 
sure  that  her  pupils  will  never  be  guilty  of  cheating,  or  shamming,  or 
trying  to  improve  iheir  standing  by  any  false  methods.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting lo  me,  in  reading  over  the  names  on  my  class  list,  to  notice 
that  some  of  them  were  famous  In  Japanese  history  long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America, 

Somehow  Ihe  centuries  of  honor  in  which  the  families  have  been 
held  have  told  upon  the  daughters,  and  they  are  ladies  in  the  finest 
sense  of  that  much-abused  word,  even  when  dressed  in  such  shapeless 
and  dowdy  clothes  that  a  beggar  woman  iu  America  would  turn  D 
her  nose  at  Ihem. 
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L  Journal. 

Tbe  accouipaujiug  article,  "  How  I  Teach  Begiauers,"  was  read  at  the  Mo- 
doc County  lUBtilute  by  Mrs.  Janie  Hall,  of  Cedarville.  in  Ihat  county.  The 
Institute  were  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  desired  to  have  it  puliHshed  in  the 
JOURNAI-  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  publication  will  greatly  interest  tbe  teachers 
of  tliHt  county  and  indeed  all  others. 

Respectfully  youre. 


How  I  Teach  Beginners. 

BY  J.\NtE    V.    HALL,    M0I3OC    COrNTV,    CAL. 

L  The  subject  which  our  Stiperintendenl  has  assigned  rae  is  practi- 

Siy  inexhaustible,  aud,  exercising  a  woman's  prerogative,  one  upott 

which  I  could  talk  and  never  tire.      Whether  my  hearers  would  be  in 

like  conditiou  remains  to  be  .seen.     I  think  there  was  "  method  in  his 

madness"  when  he  gave  me  the  last  day. 

Two  years  ago.  at  the  Institute,  in  presenting  some  of  my  meth- 
ods to  the  teachers,  I  think  I  told  yon  my  chief  virtue  in  school- teach- 
ing lay,  unlike  the  "Father  of  our  Country,"  in  my  ability  to  tell 
stories.     As  one  of  my  little  ones  once  said  when  I  was  asked  to  sing, 

"Oh,  no,  Miss  V cannot  sing,  but  she  cau  beat  any  one  telling 

stories. ' ' 

It  is  by  the  story-telling  method  I  leach  all  beginners. 

Since  Reading  is  the  keystone  on  which  rest  all  other  branches, 
I  will  make  that  my  starting-point. 

I  make  it  a  point  to  be  on  hand  some  days  before  school  opens, 
to  go  to  the  school-bouse,  see  that  everything  is  in  order  and  sufficient 
work  ready  for  the  advanced  grades,  so  that  my  time  and  attention 
may  be  given  first  of  all  to  the  babies,  who  are  taking  the  first  step  up 
the  rocky  hill  of  knowledge,  before 

"  Satan  fiuds  some  tiiiscUief  still. 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 
I  first  have  a  friendly  talk  with  them,  ask  what  they  want  to  do  in 
school,  tell  them,  of  course,  that  I  think  they  will  all  be  good,  and 
ask  them  how  I  shall  let  their  mammas  know  they  are  good. 
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"  Go  and  see  her,"  says  one.     ''Write  to  her,'^  says  another,  and 
this  is  the  answer  I  want.     I  then  tell  them  that  to  write  to  her,  I 
must  know  how  to  make  all  the  little  letters,  and  she  must  know  how 
to  read  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  there;  to  learn  to  md 
and  write.     Of  course  they  know  that  these  are  letters,  that  there  is 
no  personality  to  them.     They  are  not  like  the  old  negro  who  asked 
his  master  what  it  was  he  read  in  a  newspaper,  the  black  or  the  white. 
As  Mr.  Anderson  says,  they  know  more  than  we  give  them  credit  £9r. 
But  at  the  same  time,  if  the  letters  are  invested  with  a  personality,  it 
is  more  interesting  to  the  babies.     There  is  nothing  like  the  wondrous 
game  of  "Make  Believe."     Don't  you  remember  the  time  when  a 
mud-pie  with  white  sand  for  sugar  and  rocks  for  plums  was  worth 
more    than   the    greatest    triumph  of  ^house-wifely  skill  you  have 
achieved  since?    Or  when  "playing  lady"  was  the  greatest  delight 
of  the  feminine  infantile  mind  ? 

To  me  and  my  little  ones,  the  lettersjare  messengers.  I  tell  them 
of  the  "Old  Woman  in  a  Shoe,"  with  her  twenty-six  children  whom 
she  sent  out  as  messengers  all  over  the  world,  and  I  write  a  line  oo 
the  board  to  the  effect  that  "John  is  a  good  boy,"  reading  aloud  as  I 
write.  It  is  the  messengers  who  tell|John*s  mamma  this,  and  John's 
face  beams  like  the  rising  sun.  Then  I  call  out  some  of  my  little 
messengers,  set  them  on  the  same  bench,  or  write  them  on  the  same 
line,  making  some  simple  word,  and  call  upon  some  last  year's  pupil 
to  bring  me  the  object  the  messengers  call  for.  Of  course  this  is  done 
readily,  and  the  little  ones  see  it  is  the  use  of  the  letters  combined  that 
suggests  the  article  to  her,  and  are  all  eagerness  to  try  themselves. 

It  is  at  this  period  I  introduce  to  them  an  old  and  valued  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  known  as  Mrs.  At,  and  she  is  used  in  teaching  them 
many  words.  She  serves  as  a  foundation,  and  makes  an  excellent 
start.  She  is  a  very  funny  woman,  and  has  "at"  so  plainly  written 
all  over  her  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget  her  name.  I  usually  draw 
her  picture,  and  tell  them  that  as  their  parents  have  names,  so  has 
this  lady,  and  it  is  a  very  short  and  easy  one.  That  if  only  two  of  my 
little  messengers  sit  on  the  same  bench  and  speak  to  us,  they  will 
make  her  name.  Then  I  call  out  my  messengers,  and  write  thao 
plainly — at.  I  give  them  the  names  of  the  letters,  though  I  find  in 
most  cases  that  these  are  already  known,  having  been  taught  at  home. 
I  tell  them  the  names  of  the  letters  never  change,  but  that  as  we  say 
something  besides  our  names  when  talking,  so  do  these  little  letters, 
and  in  speaking,  their  voices  often  sound  differently,  and  in  this  case 
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little  a  says  "a,"  on  account  of  the  hat  he  wears.  Little  t  says  "t," 
like  the  tick  of  a  watch,  and,  talking  fast,  we  have  "  at. "  Then  I  tell 
them  of  Mrs.  At's  large  family  consisting  ofc-al,  r-at,  f-at.  h-at,  b-at 
and  m-at,— all  ending  in  "at,"  or  having  the  same  last  name,  just  as 
their  brothers  and  sisters  have  the  same  name.  In  calling  them  slowly 
we  say  c-at,  giving  the  name  of  c  and  the  word  at;  getting  more  anx- 
ious, we  give  c  the  sound  of  k,  and  in  a  great  hurry  we  give  the  word 
eat.  In  this  way  I  teach  all  of  the  words  ending  in  "at."  I  have 
also  used  the  wheel  method,  putting  "at,"  "on,"  and  others  in  the 
center  for  the  foundation,  and  the  necessary  letters,  on  spokes  sur- 
rounding it. 

To  teach  sounds,  I  bring  them  down  to  every-day  sounds  as; 
r,  like  the  sound  of  an  angry  dog;  m,  the  hum  of  a  top:  /,  an  angry 
cat;  t.  the  tick  of  a  walch,  and  so  on.  They  learn  to  spell  by  sound, 
and  to  give  the  letter  also,  as  I  think  they  recognize  a  word  more 
readily  when  Ihey  see  it,  if  they  know  how  to  spell  by  letters.  Hav- 
ing learned  a  number  of  these  easy  object  words,  they  have  something 
to  build  on,  and  I  then  place  a  in  front  of  each  word  and  next  the; 
next  by  questioning  as  to  what  their  eyes  are  for  and  what  they  would 
say  if  they  wished  to  tell  me  what  they  did  with  their  eyes,  I  get  the 
words,  "I  see,"  which  we  place  in  front  of  our  object  word.s,  making 
a  story.  "O,  see"  is  taught  in  the  same  manner.  A  good  plan  for 
busy  work  at  this  stage  is  to  draw  simple  pictures  of  objects,  the 
names  of  which  they  have  learned  to  write,  and  have  them  write  "  I 
see  a,"  and  supply  the  name  for  each  picture.  Action  words  are  good 
to  bring  in  at  this  stage,  such  as  "  ran."  Have  the  children  give  the 
desired  word  by  telling  them  a  short  story  and  lead  them  by  questions 
to  tell  the  word  before  it  is  written  on  the  hoard.  I  often  base  our 
reading  lesson  on  an  action.  I  bring  into  the  class  a  box  which  I 
open  carefully,  showing  them  a  bug  inside.  Then  I  have  them  tell  me 
about  getting  as  many  sentences  as  possible,  using  words  they  have 
learned.  "  A  bug  is  in  the  box."  "I  see  the  bug."  "  0  see  the 
bug,"  etc.  A  bird  in  a  cage  is  another  good  foundation  for  a  lesson. 
The  sentences  are  written  on  the  board,  we  pick  out  the  new  words, 
pick  them  to  pieces,  or  find  out  the  names  of  the  messengers  who  make 
them  and  see  what  they  say  separately  and  when  they  sit  together. 
Draw  pictures  and  have  each  letter  stand  for  some  part  of  the  object, 
as  in  "bird;"  i  is  the  head;  /,  to  see  with;  r,  its  body;  and  rf,  its  feet. 
Rub  out  the  head,  and  ask  which  letter  is  gone;  rub  out  the  feet,  and 
ask  again;  and  so  teach  them  that  each  letter  is  needed  and  has  a 
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special  work  to  do.  Let  each  child  represent  a  letter,  and  as  I  call  a 
word,  have  them  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  to  spell  that  word. 
If  I  call  **  cat,"  and^r  takes  his  place  with  a/,  I  draw  a  picture  of  a  cat 
with  a  rat's  head,  thus  showing  them  that  c  is  needed,  and  no  other 
letter  can  take  its  place. 

Diacritical  markings  are  taught  by  wearing  apparel,  hats,  shoes, 
and  sashes  :  a  wears  a  hat  with  the  brim  turned  up;  &  has  his  owo 
hat  on,  and  some  one  else's;  a  has  a  bad  cold,  and  wears  two  shoes, 
and  speaks  in  a  hoarse  voice;  a  wears  a  straw  hat;  c,  sound  of  >&,  has 
a  sash;  9,  sound  of  j,  has  one  shoe  on  with  the  shoe-lace  hanging. 

Writing  I  teach  as  soon  as  print,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  print. 
Capital  letters  are  grown-up  letters,  and  look  a  little  difierent  to  what 
they  were  when  little.  Printing  letters  have  on  their  every-day 
clothes,  and  writing  letters  their  Sunday  dresses,  so  they  look  nicer. 
The  children  read  writing  as  readily  as  print,  and  I  endorse  the  verti- 
cal system.  For  correct  position  of  the  hand,  let  the  hand  represent  a 
wagon;  the  pencil,  a  horse;  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the  lines;  and 
pretend  a  tiny  fairy  sits  on  the  back.  If  it  is  not  held  just  so,  she 
will  fall  off.  Each  letter  is  taught  by  a  story.  We  begin  with  the 
straight  lines,  which  are  soldiers,  the  slanting  lines  are  children  run- 
ning to  school  and  as  soon  as  they  can  make  them  reasonably  straight, 
I  take  letter  i  as  the  easiest.  Tell  them  one  of  the  children  played 
**lady,"  and  put  on  a  long  dress,  then  it  is  but  a  step  to  /,  who  is 
taller  and  wears  a  hat;  ?/,  two  I's  taking  hold  of  hands;  w,  v,  come 
next;  n  is  told  by  a  little  girl  jumping  rope  and  throwing  the  rope 
over  her  head  twice.  The  story  for  a,  is  of  two  children  going  up  a 
hill  to  eat  their  lunch,  finding  when  they  have  reached  the  top,  the 
lunch  is  forgotten,  running  down  a  short  cut  to  get  it,  up  another  to 
eat  it,  and  finally  coming  home.  A  boy  climbs  up  a  bee-tree  for 
honey,  gets  stung  by  a  ^,  and  falls  down  and  runs  crying  home.  The 
inventive  teacher  can  fit  stories  to  all  the  letters  in  this  manner,  as  it 
would  take  too  much  time  and  space  for  me  to  illustrate  them  all. 
The  means  to  distinguish  between  d  and  d  is  to  tell  them  that  d  turns 
his  back  on  us,  d  is  more  polite.  The  short  letters  stay  inside  their 
own  fence.  The  tall  ones  climb  over  it  to  look  in  some  one*s  garden. 
As  soon  as  possible  letters  join  hands  so  they  can  make  words,  or  copy 
lessons.  They  enjoy  the  thinking  game;  have  them  think  of  a  certain 
letter,  then  send  one  to  the  board  to  write  it,  have  criticisms  made, 
and  let  some  one  write  it  to  see  if  he  thought  it  better. 

For  review  work  in  reading  I  tell  them  of  the  **  Old  Woman  in  a 
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Shoe,"  draw  the  shoe,  divide  it  into  rooms  and  fill  rooms  with  words, 
See  which  one  can  do  the  house-work  best,  or  tell  all  the  words,  A 
garden  with  flowers  and  the  words  written  among  them  to  see  who 
can  pick  all  the  flowers;  a  ladder  to  climb,  telHug  the  words  on  the 
rounds;  a  Christmas  tree  with  words  hanging  from  its  branches,  and 
for  the  one  who  succeeds  in  telling  all  the  words,  a  pictnre  card  for 
reward.  The  babies  wili  be  so  proud  of  the  little  picture.  Write  all 
the  words  and  phrases  on  the  board,  and  tell  a  story  briuging  thera  all 
in.  Instead  of  saying  Ihem  yourself,  poinbto  thenj,  and  lei  the  chil- 
dren say  them. 

Mrs.  At  has  been  a  great  favorite.  Of  course  I  find  sometimes  a 
class  of  yonthful  "Gradgrinds"  who  refuse  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  so  doubtful  a  personage  as  Mrs.  At,  even  in  the  realms  of  lancy. 
They  want  "  fact,  and  nothing  but  fact."  The  poor  lady  falls  flat  and 
I  am  in  despair.  One  more  device  for  the  babies,  and  we  will  go  to 
the  older  ones.  Did  you  ever  see  a  child  who  did  not  like  paper  dolls? 
I  make  paper  dolls  for  them,  and  write  the  name  of  a  letter  on  them; 
we  make  them  take  hold  of  hands  and  they  spell  a  word  for  us. 

In  the  older  grades  I  try  to  have  a  charge  each  day;  one  day  we 
read  to  a  period,  next  a  line,  having  each  pupil  ready  to  go  ou  so  as 
to  complele  the  sense.  They  work  for  head-marks,  so  are  anxious  to 
keep  the  place.  One  day  they  will  read  a  paragraph,  each  watching 
eagerly  for  mistakes.  No  criticisms  are  made,  but  the  one  who  has 
seen  the  mistake  goes  above  all  who  have  overlooked  it.  They  read 
a  portion  and  then  see  who  can  talk  tt  to  me.  Sometimes  we  see 
which  one  can  read  the  whole  Ies.son  without  a  mistake.  A  new.  dif- 
ficult lesson  we  do  not  try  to  read  until  I  am  sure  the  children  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  can  use  them  in  sentences.  We  talk  it 
over  one  day  and  read  the  next.  They  like  to  bunt  for  pictures  in  the 
lesson,  describing  them  in  their  own  words.  I  use  much  supplemental 
work,  I  have  a  series  of  graded  readers  furnished  by  the  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  at  five  cents  a  copy.  "  -Eiop's  Fables  "  for  the 
youngest,  and  "Grimm's  Fairy  Tales"  for  the  highest  grades.  For 
expression  reading,  sentences  on  the  board,  expressive  of  the  different 
stages  of  fteling,  such  as,  '■  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  for  pity;  "Hurrah! 
we  are  to  have  a  holiday,"  for  joy, — and  others  are  good. 

They  sometimes  write  a  story  and  bring  it  to  class  for  the  reading. 
I  also  have  cut  up  stories,  which  I  distribute  among  the  pupils,  having 
each  one  read  so  distinctly  that  they  will  all  know  the  complete  story. 
A  plan  which  answers  for  busy  work  is  to  have  the  children  copy  the 
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reading  lesson  on  their  slates,  which  they  bring  into  class  instead  of 
readers. 

Spelling,  I  teach  by  sounds  and  letters.  Ask  them  for  a  word 
having  a  certain  sound  in  it;  one  beginning  with  or  ending  with  a  cer- 
tain sound;  words  with  silent  letters.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  written 
spelling,  and  the  children  delight  in  spelling  matches.  Not  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  down,  for  that  gives  the  poor  spellers  a  chance  to 
get  in  mischief.  We  choose  sides,  and  the  captain  of  each  side  chooses 
his  best  speller  who  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  opposite  side  as  runner. 
When  a  word  is  missed  on  one  side,  it  goes  to  the  runner  at  the  foot 
of  the  same  side,  who  spells  it  and  goes  up  one.  The  runner  who  gets 
to  the  head  first,  wins  the  day  for  his  side.  In  quick-sight  spelling, 
I  write  a  word  on  the  board,  erase  it  instantly,  and  see  which  child 
can  tell  the  word.  I  sometimes  let  each  child  try  to  spell  the  whole 
lesson  orally,  thus  doing  away  with  the  complaint  that  each  gets  but 
one  word  to  spell. 

Color,  I  teach  in  the  lower  grades  by  colored  splints,  flowers,  pieces 
of  silk,  beads  and  anything  available,  having  the  children  pick  ont 
the  specified  color,  impressing  each  on  the  minds  of  the  children  by  a 
story,  as  **  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  for  red.  When  all  are  learned, 
I  put  them  on  the  board  with  colored  chalks  in  the  shape  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  tell  them  the  story  of  Iris. 

Language,  I  begin  iu  the  lowest  grades  by  encouraging  the  chil- 
dren to  talk  on  familiar  objects,  such  as  the  apple,  the  cat,  etc.  I 
describe  something  and  let  them  guess,  then  have  them  describe  for 
me  to  guess.  Iu  the  second  grade,  we  take  up  all  the  animals,  birds 
and  insects  mentioned  in  their  reading  lessons.  They  learn  to  what 
class  each  belongs,  why,  its  habits,  and  anything  of  interest  about 
each,  then  write  about  thera  in  their  blank  books.  My  little  ones  last 
year  learned  the  classes  of  birds,  as  runners,  scratchers,  perchers,  etc., 
and  are  familiar  with  the  habits  of  at  least  one  under  each  class,  also 
the  general  characteristics  of  birds.  Insects,  they  learned  in  the  same 
way,  and  can  give  an  example  of  each  class,  and  are  able  to  tell  at 
once  if  it  be  a  true  insect  and  why.  I  write  a  story  on  the  board  in 
an  extremely  topsy-turvy  manner,  and  have  them  set  it  straight,  and 
tbey  also  write  stories  on  pictures.  The  third  grade  combines  this 
work  with  the  first  part  of  the  State  Series  Language  Lessons.  Fourth 
grade  takes  the  second  part  of  the  Lessons  with  stories  on  common 
things,  salt,  pepper,  or  anything  touched  upon  by  reading  or  geo- 
graphy, with  miscellaneous  questions  for  busy  work.     For  letter  writ- 
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iog,  I  bought  a  small  post-office,  with  boxes,  Rtamp  window  and  all 
complete.  On  Friday  they  write  letters;  by  Monday  I  have  them  cor- 
rected and  deliver  them  just  before  the  noon  hour,  correcting  the  most 
common  mistakes  on  the  board.  We  also  take  much  drill  on  "  lay  " 
and  "lie"  sentences,  or  "raise"  and  "rise,"  "  done"  and  "did." 
Kvery  lesson  in  the  book  is  supplemented  by  at  least  two  of  the  same 
kind  on  Ihe  board. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  have  a  bard  struggle  with  the  parts  of 
speech.  We  treat  them  as  workmen,  and  according  to  their  skill  or 
knowledge,  they  have  one,  two,  or  three  kinds  of  work  to  do;  as 
nouns,  both  common  and  proper;  adjectives,  tell  what  kind,  point  out 
and  number,  so  they  have  three  kinds  of  work  to  do;  also  verbs  and 
adverbs,  pronouns,  conjunctions,  prepositions  and  interjections,  not 
being  so  clever  have  only  one  kind.  For  reviewiug,  we  draw  monu- 
ments and  fill  each  block  with  nouns;  kites  with  the  tails  bustling 
with  adjectives  to  describe  them;  also  bridges,  boats  or  anything  capa- 
ble of  being  described.  Sentences  with  blanks  to  be  filled  with  ad- 
verbs, conjunctions  or  whatever  the  sense  calls  for.  One  word  given 
to  see  who  can  tell  the  most  things  that  word  can  do  for  verbs.  A 
sentence  like  this  :  "John's  father  told  John  that  John  might  go," 
for  pronouns.  Lists  of  adjectives,  verbs  or  adverbi,  to  give  either  op- 
posites  or  synonyms  to  enlarge  their  lists  of  these  words.  Adjectives 
to  change  to  adverbs.  Give  matches  to  see  who  can  pick  out  all  the 
nouns  in  a  reading  lesson,  or  to  see  who  can  arrange  all  the  words  in 
the  proper  columns. 

For  conjunctions,  tell  them  of  the  switchman  who  switches  the 
train  off  on  another  track,  and  let  the  conjunction  be  the  man  who 
stands  where  the  two  tracks  join.  Teach  them  that  the  name  means 
"a  joining  with. "  An  excellent  drill  on  parts  of  speech  as  well  as 
for  composition  is  the  lessons  on  "Hiawatha's  Canoe,"  Tennyson's 
"  Brook,"  "  The  Aut  and  the  Cricket,"  given  in  the  "  Popular  Edu- 
cator." I  read  tbem  the  portion  of  Hiawatha  describing  the  building 
of  the  canoe.  We  talked  it  over,  and  I  gave  them  slips  of  paper  with 
quotations  from  the  story  on  it,  having  one  word  blank,  for  them  to 
fill  it  in.  to  cultivate  attention.  I  drew  canoes  and  stars  on  the  board 
with  colored  chalk.  They  supplied  adjectives  to  describe  each  canoe, 
and  also  enough  to  fill  the  quills  of  the  star  which  was  made  to  repre- 
sent one  made  of  hedgehog  quills.  Then  they  told  me  action  words 
to  place  after  the  canoe,  also  after  trees,  and  a  list  of  adverbs  was  also 
obtained  by  having  tbem  tell  how  the  canoe  floated  or  the  trees  beut. 
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Quotations  could  be  obtained  by  having  the  teacher  represent  Hiawa- 
tha, each  one  of  the  pupils  a  tree;  and,  as  Hiawatha  writes  his  request 
on  the  board,  each  tree  answers  it  in  the  note- book,  placnng  quotation 
marks  around  it.  The  exercise  could  be  made  more  valuable  by  hay- 
ing the  pupils  copy  the  teacher's  remark  in  the  books,  prefacing  it  by 
the  words,  ''Hiawatha  said,"  then  giving  the  answer.  After  the 
drill,  each  one  writes  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

Tennyson's  '*  Brook  **  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  many  other 
poems  could  be  used,  thus  making  the  children  familiar  with  them. 

Ip  this  grade  we  also  write  stories  of  useful  things,  such  as  spices, 
wool,  cotton,  tea,  coffee  and  rice.  The  autobiography  is  the  favorite 
form  of  composition,  and,  whenever  possible,  I  have  them  illustrate 
their  work.     Kinds  of  sentences  are  taught  by  constant  drill. 

[Continued  in  January  Journal,'] 


Record  of  a  Series  of  Lessons  Upon  Engines. 
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From  what  source  shall  the  pupil-teacher  derive  his  knowledge  of 
child  nature  ?  Shall  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  works  of  Spenser. 
Sully,  Lange,  Harris  or  Hall  constitute  the  sum  total  of  his  efforts  in 
this  line  ?  The  students  comprising  one  of  our  senior  classes  agreed 
with  their  teacher  that  in  their  study  of  pedagogy  at  least  one  half 
the  time  should  be  spent  in  direct  contact  with  the  children  them- 
selves. A  class  of  children  from  the  Training  Department  was,  ac- 
cordingly, selected  as  the  subject  of  study.  Each  pupil-teacher  was 
to  consider  herself  the  teacher  of  this  class,  with  full  power  to  plan, 
suggest  and  question.  The  moral,  mental  and  physical  characteris- 
tics of  each  child  were  to  be  carefully  noted  ;  special  attention  was 
to  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  tendency,  with  the  constant  aim  of  sug- 
gesting a  course  of  all-around  development.  The  record  of  a  portion 
of  this  work  may  prove  interesting,  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  one 
method  of  teaching  pedagogy,  but  also  a  study  of  the  capabilities 
of  young  children. 

The  children  chosen  averaged  in  age  about  eight  years,  and  were 
in  their  second  year  of  school  life.  The  lessons,  of  which  the  loco- 
motive and  the  stationary  engine  were  to  form  the  basis,  were  de- 
signed to  be  one  more  step  along  the  line  of  '^unification  in  school 
work." 
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^^B  While  ia  the  receivint;;  class  these  children  had  constructed  eu- 
^^H^s  of  blocks  and  tablets,  named  the  parts,  and  had  enjoyed  the  re- 
^^^1  of  stories  connected  with  engineers  and  locomotives,  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  was  made  the  basis  of  many  interesting  lan- 
f^age  lessons  during  the  early  part  of  the  second  year.  By  this  time 
they  had  become  so  much  interested  that  it  was  thought  best  to  lead 
them  into  further  investigation  of  real  engines,  and  it  was  at  this 
stage  that  the  pupil- teachers  commenced  their  work  with  the  class. 

The  children  first  made  conceptional  drawings  of  locomotives, 
bnt  discovered  they  could  not  get  exact  proportions,  and  requested 
their  teacher  to  instruct  them  in  the  representation  of  a  good  engine. 
So,  in  conneclion  with  their  manual  training,  they  took  up  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  parts  of  a  locomotive.  This  drawing  was  taught  by 
dictation  ;  as  the  pupils  followed  the  dictation  on  paper,  the  teacher 
drew  the  parts  on  the  blackboard.  They  thus  represeuted  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  engine,  including  the  cylinder,  piston-rod,  pilot,  steam- 
chest  and  sand-box.  In  these  exercises  the  children  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  ruler,  and,  as  each  dictation  was  given  but 
once,  it  also  proved  a  most  valuable  lesson  in  attention.  As  the  draw- 
ing proceeded  the  children  were  led  to  think  about  the  real  locomotive 
by  such  questions  as  these:  "What  is  the  use  of  the  sandbox?" 
"For  what  is  the  piston-rod  used?"  "How  does  steam  get  into  the 
cylinder  ?" 

The  teacher  produced  pictures  of  the  locomotives  fir^it  used,  and 
the  children  compared  those  with  the  locomotive  of  today.  At  this 
point  history  was  made  to  contribute  its  share  toward  development  ; 
the  young  learners  were  introduced  to  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive. 
and  this  led  to  a  comparison  of  times  before  the  invention  with  these 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "How  did  people  travel  in  those 
days?"  How  long  did  it  take  to  send  a  letter  to  Cousin  I.ucy  in 
Boston?" 

Each  child  then  renewed  his  attempt  at  conceptional  drawing  of 
the  locomotive.  In  this  work  they  received  no  help  whatever,  and  it 
was  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  study  the  childish  efforts. 
Though  the  drawings  were  far  from  perfect,  each  was  the  product  of 
its  young  designer's  own  thought,  and  furnished  the  pupil -teachers 
with  helpful  clews  regarding  the  individuality  of  each  child  in  the 
class. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  before  the  class  a  small  station- 
ary engine,  complete  in  alt  essentials.     The  word  "stationary"  was 
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developed,  then  written  by  the  children.  '*How  does  the  sta- 
tionary engine  differ  from  the  locomotive?"  "How  resemble  it?" 
•*What  parts  in  the  locomotive  not  in  the  stationary,  and  vice  versaf* 
In  each  case  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  why.  The  childien 
traced  the  course  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  through  the  pipes  to 
the  steam  chest,  thence  through  the  valves  to  the  cylinder  and  oat 
The  word  * 'governor**  was  developed  and  spelled;  the  children  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  smooth,  bright  balls,  and  delighted  to 
make  them  move  fast,  then  move  slowly.  This  work  was,  necessarily, 
very  slow  and  careful;  and  the  children  were  told  nothing  that  they 
could  not  see  for  themselves. 

One  recitation  period  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  live  engine 
in  the  engine-house.  Beginning  at  the  boiler,  they  traced  the  steam 
through  to  the  cylinder.  *' Why  does  the  valve  stem  go  up  while  the 
piston-rod  goes  downward?*'  They  looked  into  a  steam  chest  and 
observed  the  valves.  **  Where  are  the  valves,  near  the  top,  the  bottom 
or  on  the  sides  ?*'  **Why  ?"  *'Does  the  sliding-bar  cover  both  valves 
at  once  ?"  *'Why  not  ?"  They  next  observed  the  piston  in  an  open 
cylinder.  * 'What  changes  water  into  steam?"  Do  you  think  steam 
has  much  power  to  do  work  ?**  "Why  does  the  steam  go  to  the  top?" 
The  young  scientists  slowly  and  carefully  reasoned  out  the  Action  of 
the  "white  air,"  as  they  called  it.  Some  hints  were  given  them  at 
this  stage,  but  their  answers  proved  that  even  children  of  eight  j'ears 
are  reasoning  beings,  and  capable  of  drawing  thoughtful  inferences. 

They  next  made  paper  representations  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
steam-chest.  At  the  teacher's  dictation,  they  folded  a  square  piece  of 
paper,  to  represent  a  box.  In  the  side  of  this  box,  that  was  to  .fit 
next  to  the  cylinder,  the  children  made  two  holes,  to  represent  the  two 
valves  ;  they  arranged  a  slip  of  paper  to  fit  over  these  holes,  so  that 
when  one  was  closed  the  other  was  opened.  They  next  made  a  paper 
cylinder,  with  holes  in  the  side  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  steam  chest,  and 
pasted  the  steam- chest  to  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  holes  in  the  one 
fitted  upon  the  holes  in  the  other.  A  circular  tablet  made  to  repre- 
sent the  piston  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick  which  corresponded 
to  the  piston-rod. 

The  children  delighted  in  playing  that  their  hands  were  parts  of 
the  engine,  with  power  to  move  the  valve  stem  and  piston-rod  back 
and  forth. 

A  written  language  lesson  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  series. 
The  children  were  sent  to  the  blackboard,  to  express  their  thoughts  of 
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Itiie  Stationary  engine.  One  of  the  little  girls  wrote :  "The  stationary 
'engine  has  a  cylinder  and  a  steam-chest."  "The  stationary  engine 
has  two  valves  and  a  driving-rod."  One  of  the  boys  constructed  all 
his  sentences  in  negative  form.  As  :  "The  stationary  engine  has  no 
pilot  and  no  sand-box."  "The  stationary  engine  does  not  run  on  the 
track. ' '  Another  boy  wrote :  '  'The  stationary  engine  is  used  to  pump 
water."  "The  stationary  engine  is  used  in  running  machinery."  An- 
other one,  who  has  an  engine  at  home,  wrote :  "Our  engine  pumps 
water.  It  pumps  four  thousand  gallons  a  minute."  One  little  fel- 
low delighted  in  writing:  "The  stationary  engine  has  a  steam-chest 
and  a  cylinder.  The  steam  comes  from  the  boiler,  and  passes 
into  the  steam  chest,  then  into  the  cylinder."  While  slill  another 
boy  wrote;  "The  stationary  engine  has  a  sleam-chest  and  a  cylin- 
der.    The  stationary  engine  has  a  governor." 

And  thus  ended  one  chapter  of  the  lives  of  these  children.  Judg- 
ing from  the  results,  was  the  experiment  a  success?  Did  the  end 
justify  the  pains?  The  answer  depends  greatly  upon  the  terms  in 
which  we  measure  success.  It  is  quite  probable  that  before  many 
weeks  have  elapsed  these  children  will  not  be  able  to  explain  why  the 
piston-rod  rises  as  the  valve-stem  descends  ;  many  will  even  have  for- 
gotten when  the  governor  balls  fly  in,  and  when  out ;  some  will, 
doubtless,  get  the  steam-chest  and  the  cylinder  strangely  mixed. 
But.  aside  from  the  question  of  mere  knowledge  gained,  what  of 
their  acquisition  of  power?  Had  we  a  mirror  so  constructed  as  to 
reflect  thought  from  the  utmost  recesses  of  each  child  mind,  we  might 
discern  on  the  screen  before  us  some  such  words  as  these:  "I  have 
done  something  for  myself;  I  feel  a  delightful,  new  sense  of  power. 
Why.  I  never  thought  a  steam-engine  had  so  much  to  it.  1  won- 
der if  the  big  engine  at  the  mill  looks  like  the  one  in  the  engine- 
house."     And  could  the  most  zealous  teacher  ask  for  more  ? 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  inter- conditions  of  the  minds  of  the 
pupil-teachers?  Had  they,  too,  received  a  fresh  stimulus  ?  Did  they, 
too,  feel  a  delightful  sense  of  awakening  power  ?  I  will  only  add  that 
in  the  class  discussions  and  papers  that  followed  there  was  evinced  a 
desire  to  test  the  feasibility  of  similar  les.sons  in  a  country  school  ;  a 
desire  to  study  carefully  the  possibilities  of  such  apparatus  as  is  within 
the  immediate  reach  of  all  who  would  teach  ;  and,  best  of  all,  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  regarding  the  constitution  of  children's  minds.  As  we 
summed  up  the  results,  we  realized,  as  never  before,  that  "The  soul 
and  body  of  the  young  child  is  freighted  with  potencies  and  reverbera- 
tions, from  a  past  we  know  not  how  remote!" 
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Fair-Mindedness  in  Children. 

EARL    KABNES. 


I  was  walking  across  tbe  campus  at  Comell  Unix-ersiiy  one  diy 
Bwitb  a  professor  wbo  had  beeu  teaching  college  students  for  a  quarter 

■  of  a  century,  when  he  said:  "See  that  crowd  of  young  fellows  com 
liug  dowu  the  walk;  now  they  could  rush  against  us,  tip  us  off  the 
fwalk,  and  do  whatever  they  liked  with  us,  but  tliey  won't:  they'll 
■turn  aside,  leaving  us  pleuty  of  room,  and  they  will  al!  raise  their  Lais 
Vas  they  go  by."  Of  course  they  did  exactly  as  he  bad  pre<iicled,  anil 
The  contiuucd  :  "I  know  from  long  experience  that  if  you  appeal  toa 
[student  as  a  reasoning  animal  he  will  always  respoud,  but   the  tradi- 

■  tion  of  the  schools  is  so  strong  in  me  that  I  always  have  a  kind  uf 
I  lurking  fear  that  he  is  going  to  explode  or  do  some  unaocouniable 
ItbiDg." 

I  believe  that  every  teacher  must  at  times  have  had  this  feeling: 
"  Suppose  the  children  should  suddenly  get  up  and  start  for  the  dooi; 
[I  couldn't  stop  them."  And  yet,  deep  in  our  hearts  we  kaow  we  can 
I  trust  humauity,  be  it  Wr  or  little.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  thm 
a  every  human  soul,  at  least  in  all  I  have  met,  a  sense  of  right, ) 
I  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  things.  Man,  big 
f  or  little,  is  a  reasoning  and  a  reasonable  animal. 

In  government  we  are  recognizing  this  fact.     Among  civiliifl 
f  people  constitutional  monarchies  have  supplanted  despotic 
I  Russia  and  Turkey.     Gradually  limited  monarchies  are  giving  waj] 
I  republics,  because  we  are  finding  that  man  may  be  trusted, — ihatli 
I  that  any  individual  man  may  be  trusted  to  respond  to  what  is  reason- 
f  able  and  right. 

And  yet  in  schools  we  do  not  always  realize  the  full  force  of  this 
I  principle.  Or  is  it  possible  that  it  only  applies  to  grown-up  students 
[  and  not  to  brigbt-eyed  boys  and  girls  of  eight  to  twelve  ? 

I  was  set  thinking  in  this  Hue  yesterday  as  I  ran  over  some  papers 
[  from  one  of  the  California  schools.  The  teacher  told  his  pupils  that 
I  they  might  each  write  him  a  little  letter  indicating  what  they  thouglit 
they  ought  to  be  marked  on  the  month's  work.  I  knew  that  a  body 
of  children  like  those  in  Pasadena  could  be  relied  upon  to  respond  to 
reason  and  right;  but  I  was  nevertheless  surprised  to  be  again  brought 
face  to, face  with  the  fact  that  children  are  rational,  honest  hnmaa  b 

■  ings,  needing  only  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  as  such. 


ivilii^^ 

wa]t^| 
Ihatl^ 
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fThe  papers  were  all  earnest;  each  child  wanted  to  stand  well;  but 
e  was  no  hypocritical  posing  as  repentant  sinners  in  the  hope  of 

King  a  penny  for  the  twelltli  hour,  nor  was  there  any  desire  shown 
to  crowd  forward  on  account  of  having  simply  done  right. 

Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  sample  papers:  "In  line  I  whis- 
pered sometimes,  and  once  I  did  not  give  atlentioa.  I  think  I  got 
along  all  right  in  most  of  my  studies.  I  think  I  should  get  about  the 
same  in  deportment  as  I  did  last  month." 

"  I  worked  mast  every  night  last  month.  When  I  was  out  I  did  a 
good  deal  of  home  work  in  all  the  studies  but  Geography.  I  have 
been  outso  much  this  month,  I  have  not  done  nothing  out  of  the  way. 
I  will  try  to  come  to  school  more  than  I  did  last." 

This  note  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  in  every  line.  The  boy  claims 
credit  even  for  the  good  deportment  which  he  had  no  chance  to  forfeit, 
but  for  the  rest  he  simply  claims  that  he  made  a  fair  effort. 

Here  is  one  more.  "  I  don't  hardly  know  what  I  ought  to  have. 
I  liked  my  card  very  much  last  month,  but  do  not  expect  such  a  good 
one  this  time.  I  lliink  I  ought  to  have  G.  in  aljout  all  my  studies.  I 
have  only  whispered^two  days  and  a  half  this  mouth.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  laughed  once  or  twice  when  you  was  out  of  the  room  this  after- 
noon." 

Does  not  this  last  letter  give  us  an  intensely  interesting  glimpse 
■uto  the  girl's  ethical  life?  And  these  are  only  fair  types;  they  do 
not  prove  that  children  should  be  allowed  lo  pass  judgment  on  their 
own  work  or  their  _own  deportmenl;  they  do  not  prove  anything, — 
they  simply  bring  us  again  face  to  face  with  the  great  truth  that  even 
schoolchildren  are  reasoning  and  fair-minded  creatures,  and  should 
always  be  treated  as  such. 


»A  Geographlc&l   Story. 
MRS.  MAY  E.   FI-OYD,  SANTA    ROSA,  CAL. 

One  morning  a  friend  said  she  would  drive  me  to  Sonoma  before 
school,  if  I  would  be  ready  early,  so  that  we  could  get  a  (cape  of 
Eiiglaud}^  by  seven  o'clock. 

It  was  a  (island  of  Scotland)-  morning,  the  (river  of  Scotland)^ 
was  so  soft,  and  the  (island]of  Great  Britain)*  was  so  (cape  of  Great 
Britainjs,  while^the  (town  in  Germany)^  of  the  (river  of  Canada)?  s 
was  as  sweet  as  (town  iu_Germaiiy)«. 
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As  we  rode  along  we  saw  a  (cape  of  Great  Britain)^  ing  his  nose 
in  the  air,  a  (river  in  Oregon)^®  lying  in  the  sun,  and  an  (town  in 
Mexico)^!  overhead. 

Along  the  (island  in  West  Indies)  ^^  course  of  the  creek,  the 
(oasis  in  Sahara)^*  was  (volcano  in  the  Andes)^*. 

Some  tramps  came  up  from  the  bank,  where  they  had  evidently 
been  (islands  in  Canada)^^.  They  were  good  (lake  in  Utah)^^  s,  but 
we  soon  left  them  behind. 

It  was  so  pleasant  that  my  friend  said,  **What  a  pity  that  the 
(river  in  Canada)^^  days  have  to  come,  and  make  such  (river  in  Mon- 
tana)^® places  that  they  spoil  the  driving.'*  **Oh,"  replied  I,  **I  like 
the  (island  in  Canada)^^,  for  then  we  never  see  (a  bay  in  Canada) 
20,  nor  a  (island  of  Japan)^!,  nor  any  kind  of  a  (river  in  Russia")^^. 

Just  then  we  met  a  (islands  in  Canada)^^  of  children  going  to 
school.  We  thought  they  must  all  be  of  one  (lake  in  Canada)^^,  for 
everyone  of  them  had  a  (pass  in  Canada)^^. 

We  amused  ourselves  by  naming  the  children.  We  said,  * 'There 
are  (cape  on  Atlantic  coast)^*,  (town  in  New  Jersey)^^,  (town  in 
North  Carolina)28,  (cape  on  Atlantic  coast)^^,  (lake  in  New  York)'^, 
(town  in  Italy)^^,  (islands  of  Oceanica)^^^  and  that  little  one  with  a 
head  as  (mountains  in  New  Hampshire)^^  as  his  (mountain  in  North 
Carolina)^*  s  must  be  (cape  on  Atlantic  coast)^^," 

*'But  I  fear/'  I  said,  **  that  I  shall  be  late  ;  can't  you  hurry  your 
(creek  in  Wyoming)^^  a  little  ?" 

**I'll  try,"  said  my  friend,  but  he  is  such  a  (mountain  in  Col- 
orado)37  looking  at  every  man  he  meets  as  if  he  were  a  (lake  in 
Canada), 38  and  shying  away  from  the  creek  as  if  it  were  a  (bay  of 
South  America), 39  and,  besides,  it  would  not  take  much  to  transform 
him  into  a  (pass  in  tfie  Rocky  mountains)*^." 

By  dint  of  coaxing  and  urging,  we  finally  reached  the  school- 
house,  where  I  said  (cape  of  North  America)*^,  and  found  it  was  just 
a  quarter  to  nine.  j^^y 

I,  Start;  2,  Fair;  3,  Ayr;  4,  Skye ;  5,  Clear;  6,  Oder;  7,  Pine; 
8,  Cologne;  9,  Lizard  Point;  10,  Snake;  11,  Eagle  Pass;  12. 
Crooked;  13,  Air;  14,  Misti ;  15,  Sleepers;  16,  Walker;  17,  Rainy; 
18,  Big  Muddy;  19,  Winter;  20,  Mosquito;  21,  Hornet;  22,  Bug; 
23,  Baker's  Dozen;  24,  Family;  25,  Yellow  Head;  26,  Ann; 
27,  Elizabeth  ;  28,  Charlotte  ;  29,  Charles  ;  30,  George  ;  31,  Florence; 
32,  Caroline;  33,  White;  34,  Grandfather;  35,  Henry;  36,  Horse; 
37,  Greenhorn  ;  38,  Great  Bear  ;  39,  Serpent's  Mouth  ;  40,  Kickmg 
Horse;  41,  Farewell. 
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Children's  Letters. 


The  characteristics  of  children's  letters  are  pertiuentlj'  described 
in  the  Loudon  Spedator,  which  says  that  the  writers  "come  straight  to 
the  point  and  gel  done  wilh  it  "  The  child  is,  in  this,  the  father  of  the 
Wiseman.  Not  that  they  refuse  information.  The  bare  facts  are  al- 
ways at  the  service  of  the  public.  Their  age,  very  accurately  stated  ; 
the  number  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  among  whom  the  last  baby 
naturally  takes  a  leading  place;  and,  possibly,  a  description  of  their 
home,  limited  as  far  as  possible  tn  the  information  given  in  their  pos- 
tal address,  is  evidently  considered  to  be  sufficient  data  from  which  to 
form  an  idea  of  themselves  and  their  surroundings.  Then,  in  nearly 
every  case  follows  a  list  of  the  household  pets.  Judged  by  the  evi- 
dence of  children,  the  dog  is  iu  every  case  the  most  important  person- 
age next  to  the  baby,  in  the  estimation  of  the  nursery.  His  size,  ac- 
complishments and  benevolence,  his  good  or  bad  temper,  and  in  every 
case  his  name,  are  given  with  a  conscientious  and  personal  interest, 
which  is  accorded  to  no  other  animal.  Looking  through  a  pile  of  let- 
ters from  children,  mostly  girls  of  all  ages  from  four  to  thirteen,  the 
writer  finds  nearly  three-quarters  devoted  to  careful  accounts  of  the 
dogs,  tame  mice,  a  donkey,  "Joey,"  a  "ginnipig,"  rabbits,  chickens, 
goats  and  innumerable  pigeons.  There  is  hardly  a  word  about  them- 
selves or  their  feelings  in  the  whole  collection,  though  the  health, 
wants  and.  probably,  sentiments  of  the  animals  are  treated  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  diversity  of  spelling.  Lists  of  "what  the 
pigeons  have  got" — such  as  "fantail,"  two  babies  and  one  egg;  the 
■■Jacobin,"  two  eggs,  etc,  are  followed  by  other  lists  of  "ones  that 
have  got  nobody,"  Chickens  are  counted  before  they  are  hatched, 
and  after;  and  terrible  descriptions  of  the  re.sults  of  a  cock-fight, 
which  has  made  one  of  the  combatants  "all  bloddy."  are  given  at 
g;reat  length,  with  accounts  of  the  illness,  treatment  and  burial  of 
other  creatures.  Events  such  as  games,  parties  or  expeditions  are, 
as  a  rule,  only  mentioned  without  comment. 


That  Problem. 

"Country  Teacher,"  from  Watsonville,  writes  that  after  wrestling 
in  vain  for  three  days  with  the  problem  propounded  by  Principal  Cor- 
nell in  the  November  Journai,,  he  gave  it  to  a  class  of  twenty-one 
boys  and  girls,  the  brightest  pupils   in  his  school.     After  a  day  of 
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Struggle,  they  rv.'potted,  with  twenty-one  different  answers ;  and  at 
the  close  of  a  second  day's  tussle  three  of  them  had  the  same  answer. 
The  solution  given  is  as  follows  : 

The  compound  interest  on  $154  oo  for  8  years  @  y}^  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  $i2o.66-r .  Now  seven  years  hence  this  would  be  worth  not 
$120.66+,  but  $i20.66-f  -^  $i'0'j}4,  or  $112.24.  This  last  sum  six 
years  hence  would  be  worth  only  $112.24+  "^  $107^,  or  $104  41,  and 
so  on  until  the  present  interest  is  found,  which  is  $72  71. 

I  must  say,  though,  that  the  problem  is  very  obscurely  stated, 
and  possibly  Mr.  Cornell  has  a  different  interpretation, 

In  speaking  of  compound  interest,  usually  it  is  implied  to  be 
compounded  annually,  unless  otherwise  specified.  We  have  called  it 
compounded  annually. 


:SUPERINTENDENTS7  BOAlb     OF  EDUCATION^ 

AND  TRUSTEES,  y^^^^^i) 

The  California  Teachers'  Association. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Santa  Cruz,  December  26-28,  1894.  The  railroad 
company  has  tendered  the  usual  reduction  of  fares,  one- third  off  each 
way,  the  delegate  to  the  convention  bringing  a  certificate  of  propostd 
attendance  from  the  local  agent,  where  his  ticket  is  bought,  in  order 
thajt  the  agent  at  Santa  Cruz  may  recognize  the  right  of  said  person  to 
privilege  of  reduced  rates. 

The  local  committee  at  Santa  Cruz  has  made  varied  and  abundant 
provision  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  will  secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  for  those  who  write  to  Chairman  D.  C.  Clark  stating 
definitely  what  they  wish. 

The  program  for  the  afternoons  of  the  session  will  be  upon  related 
work  similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  especially  bearing  upon  conditions  in  California. 

The  afternoon  of  December  26th  will  be  devoted  to  an  address  by 
President  G.  R.  Kleeberger,  and  a  discussion  upon  **  The  Ideal  Cur- 
riculum," led  by  Professor  Howison,  of  Berkeley,  and  Professor 
Barnes,  of  Stanford. 

The  afternoon  of  December  27th  will  be  occupied  by.  the  consider- 
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ation  of  "  The  Teaching  Force;  how  it  should  be  Supplied."  Profes- 
sor Jordan,  of  Stanford,  will  open  the  discussion,  touching  particularly 
upon  the  general  culture  idea.  Professor  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  will 
emphasize  the  University  pedagogic  drill,  and  Professor  Pierce,  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  normal  school  training. 

The  third  afternoon  will  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  City  and 
County  Superintendents  of  the  State,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the 
Superintendent's  Department  abolished  last  year.  The  Superintend- 
ents will  be  represented  by  J.  W.  Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz,  A.  B. 
Coffey,  of  Sutter,  F.  McG.  Martin,  of  Sonoma,  and  will  take  up  the 
question  of  the  "  Practical  Difficulties  in  the  Way  of  Applying  the 
Ideal  Curriculum,  and  Employing  the  Competent  Teacher." 

The  morning  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  joint  deliberation  upon 
Mathematics  and  Art  in  the  schools. 

Professor  McChesney.  of  Oakland,  and  Professor  Hengstler,  of 
Berkeley,  will  lead  the  former  discussion,  and  Professor  Ardley,  of 
Berkeley,  and  Professor  Keuyon,  of  San  Francisco,  the  latter 

The  first  evening  of  the  session  will  be  the  occasion  of  a  reception 
to  the  teachers  by  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  Professor  Le  Conte  will 
lecture  the  next  evening  upon  behalf  of  the  State  Scientific  Society. 
Irving  M.  Scott  is  to  lecture  upon  the  last  evening,  his  topic  treating 
of  modern  advance  in  science. 

Programs  of  the  meeting  bearing  synopses  of  the  arguments  of 
the  various  speakers  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  December  ist. 
Anna  C.  Murphy,  Asst.  Sec. 


Secretary  Greeley  has  furnished  for  publication  the  following  lift 
of  Members  of  Stale  Teachers'  Association  for  year  ending  December 
ist,  1895:  Mae  Abbott,  Pomona;  Oba  Algeo,  Nicholaus:  Sophia  Ay er, 
Pomona;  Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University:  Frances  Billings,  Pomona; 
Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  Coronado;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brink,  Pomona;  Florence 
Cromer,  Pomona;  Mrs.  Emily  Cressy,  Modesto;  Nellie  Davis,  Pomona; 
Sadie  Dickson,  Escondido;  M.  Dozier,  Los  Angeles;  F.  Dunn,  San 
Rafael;  H.  C.  Fall,  Pomona;  K.  A.  Fall.  Pomona;  Allie  M.  Felker. 
San  Jose;  Eunice  M.  Finch,  Pomona;  P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland;  J.  P, 
Greeley,  Santa  Ana;  Liliie  R.  Hill,  Pomona;  A.  D.  Hunter.  Pomona; 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University;  George  R.  Kleeberger,  San 
Jose;  Mrs.  George  R.  Kleeberger,  San  Jose;  Martin  Kellogg,  Berke- 
ley; Josiah  Keep,  Mills  College;  Charies  H.  Keyes,  Pasadena;  Aggie 
Lewis,  Modesto;  Bessie  Mason,  Pomona;  Adele  Meyer,  Coronado;  Ada 
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Miner,  Pomona;  P.  A.  Molynenx,  Pomona;  Ella  Morris,  Pomona; 
Anna  C.  Murphy.  Sacramento;  A.  J.  McClalchie.  Pasadena;  Opal 
McGauhey,  Pomona;  Lottie  McGiones,  Oakdale;  Carrie  Neukom, 
Pomona;  A.  Megaban,  Oakland;  Mabel  E.  Palmer.  Liverraore;  H.  R. 
Palmer.  Pomona;  E.  A,  Parsons,  Pomona;  Roben  F.  Pcnnell.  Chico; 
Ellen  S,  Pennell.  Chico;  Mrs.  S.  L,  Powers.  Pomona,  Ada  QuJnr, 
Pomona;  Nellie  Ray,  Pomona;  M.  A.  Reed,  Pomona;  Mary  Ross, 
Pomona;  Jessie  Rubottom,  Pomona;  M.  L.  Seymour,  Cbtco;  Mrs. 
J.  C,  Talbol,  Pomona;  C.  B.  Towles.  Vallejo;  Emma  ThoTutou, 
Pomona:  Hamilton  Wallace,  Grass  Valley;  Oliver  Webb,  Sail  Diego; 
Hatlie  M,  Willard,  Palo  Alto;  D.  A.  Mobley.  H.  C.  Ptlray.  J.  H. 
Francis,  Jessie  Stringliam.  F.  S.  Israel,  E.  H.  Ridenour.  Florilla  R. 
Wickersham.  Mrs.  Mae  Simms,  Geo.  H.  Ashley,  Oia  Boring,  Mary 
C.  Russell,  Lsetilia  Summerrille.  P.  M.  Gondii,  Sadie  Summervillp, 
Willis  Lynch,  Waller  J.  Kenyon,  W.  H.  Murray.  Supt.  James  A. 
Barr,  E.  P.  Leisy,  Julia  I.  Manu,  Lelia  E.  Aldrich.  E.  W.  S.  Wooiis, 
■  V.  P.  Pritchard.  Harriet  M.  Keating,  Maud  A.  Southworlh,  Stocklou. 


Conot7  Institutes.  ^H 

Lake. — The  Lake  County  Teachers'  lustilute  met  at  Middletowo, 
November  20th.  and  closed  November  23rd.  The  Insiiiule  was  well 
attended  by  the  general  public.  There  were  lectures  by  P.  M.  Fislier 
and  Miss  Harriet  N.  Morris,  formerly  of  the  Chico  Normal.  The  roll- 
call  was  responded  to  each  morning  by  quotations  from  Shakespeare, 
School  Law,  Patriotism  and  Current  Events.  During  the  week  Miss 
Morris  gave  the  Institute  Delsarte  Exercises.  A  paper  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment by  Wm.  Fitzsimmous  was  appreciated  by  the  Institute,  and  the 
following  extract  from  the  paper  was  ordered  entered  upon  the  minutes: 
"The  young  ladies  of  the  Union  should  have  a  greater  love  for  their 
country  than  they  have  for  certain  foreign  young  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  a  young  American  heiress,  worth  perhaps  a 
million  dollars,  to  marry  some  foreign  nobleman,  whose  chief  attrac- 
tion lies  in  his  long  name.  We  should  show  our  girls  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  wealth  in  their  own  country,  and  also  the  unhappiness 
that  generally  follows  such  unions ;  then  they  would  have  more  re- 
spect for  their  own  country." Thursday  it  was  announced  that  the 

citizens  of  Middletown  had  prepared  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
teachers,  and  immediately  after  the  evening  session  the  Institute  went 
in  a  body  to  the  I.  O.  O.  F,  building,  where  the  feast  was  spread. 


I  citizens  o 

^^H     teachers,  t 
^^fe  ia  a  body 
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The  following  toasts  were  responded  to,  C.  M.  Crawford,  toast-master: 
"Middletown,"  Rev.  Lloyd;  "Our  Sister  Towns,"  O.  T.  Boardman; 
"Our  Relations  with  Hawaii,"  Captain  Juo.  Good  ;  "Schoolma'ams, " 
M-  B.  Elliott ;  "Lake  County  Teachers  and  Schools,"  Superintendent 
Harrington;  "Normal  Schools,"  Miss  Morris ;  "Lake  County,"  P.M. 
Fisher.  The  citizens  generally,  and  Mrs.  Duncan  in  particular,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  teachers.  Fred  Dorn,  a  young  teacher,  re- 
cited an  original  poem  of  such  merit  that  the  Institute  called  for  its 
publication  in  the  local  paper,   and  Mr.  Fisher  expressed  a  desire  to 

publish  it  in  the  Journal The  subject  of  P.  M.  Fisher's  lecture 

on  Tuesday  evening  was  "The  Recollections  of  a  Trip  Across  the 
Continent."  The  subject  of  lecture  given  by  Miss  Morrison  Thursday 
evening  was  "Chautauqua."  The  teachers  generally  participated  in 
the  program.  Mrs.  Lawley  presided  at  the  organ.  Great  pleasure 
was  manifested  at  the  reelertion  of  Mrs.  Harrington. — SusiE  Adams, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Sutter. — "The  best  Institute  ever  held  here"  is  high  praise  in  a 
county  where  none  but  good  ones  are  held.  Special  significance  at- 
taches to  this  as  the  good-bye  of  Superintendent  Coffey  to  the  teach- 
ers and  schools  that  he  has  so  faithfully  served.  It  is  a  good  bye  with 
a  promise — a  promise  that  the  excellent,  conscientious,  progressive 
work  done  during  the  past  four  years  will  not  he  forgotten.  The  In- 
stitute has  looked  toward  a  higher  level  of  work,  toward  greater  sym- 
pathy wilb  the  child,  and  greater  insight  into  his  needs,  toward  a 
wiser  choice  of  subjects  to  be  taught  and  ends  to  be  accomplished  ; 
and  these  five  upiifting  days  found  their  "hill-lop"  in  Professor 
Fisher's  "School,  a  Field  of  Experience."  and  Professor  Washington 
Wilson's  "Purpo.se  of  the  Public  School."  Our  teachers  do  not  shut 
themselves  into  the  inland  valleys  of  former  ways.  A  willingness  to 
receive  the  new  and  adapt  it  to  their  own  work,  a  determination  to 
make  thought  work  take  the  place  of  rote  work,  and  a  readiness  to 
give  "a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,"  a  favorite  phrase  of 
Professor  Fisher's,  mark  the  teachers  of  this  county.  In  this  they 
wiil  be  led  by  the  incoming  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  G.  Kline,  who  will 
receive  their  cordial  support.  Mr.  Coffey's  last  charge,  like  Si.  Paul's 
to  the  Romans,  is  :  "I  commend  him  unto  you,  that  ye  receive  him 
as  becometh  saiut-i,   and  that  ye  assist  him  in  whatsosver  work  he 

hath  need  of  you." The  reunion  of  teachers  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 

James  Elwell  bids  defiance  to  adjectives.     No  one  present  will  ever 
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forget  it,  and  the  sadness  at  the.clcMieJk^t  an  April  day  a^cot  tf^tht 
merriments.  After  the  toasts,  PrDfessor  Fisher  displayed  a  sniprisiBg 
amount  of  qine-etic  (spelled  kinetic)  energy  in  a  preaeoutioo  speech, 
to  which  Mr.  Coffey  feelingly  responded,  as  be  accepted  the  tokeo  of 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  teachers.  L.  &  B« 

Lassen. — The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  Lassen  County 
Institute,  October  28th,  1894 :  '*  WnfiRBAS.our  present  mode  of  spell- 
ing causes  the  waste  of  so  much  of  our  children's  time,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  learning  to  pronounce  and  spell  the  large  number  of  img- 
ular  words;  And,  whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Philological  Soci- 
eties of  America  and  England  that  a  phonetic  form  of  spelling  preserves 
the  history  of  words  better  than  the  existing  spelling;  Therefore  we, 
the  teachers  of  Lassen  county,  petition  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  take  the  matter  under  consideration,  and,  if  it  appears  to  them  ad- 
visable, when  publishing  State  text-hooks  hereafter,  to  make  use  of  as 
many  simplified  spellings  as  have  the  weight  of  good  authority,  viz  : 
such  simple  spellings  as  are  found  in  standard  dictionaries,  and  in 
words  which  come  under  the  twenty- four  rules  recommended  by  the 
Philological  Societies  above  mentioned.  And  be  it  Resolved:  That 
we  heartily  indorse  the  'Chandler  Bill,*  recently  introduced  into 
Congress,  providing  for  the  spelling  of  words  in  all  government  publi- 
cations according  to  the  Philological  rules.  Resolved:  That  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
to  our  Representative  in  Congress,  with  the  request  that  he  use  his 
influence  in  favor  of  the  said  Chandler  Bill;  also  a  copy  to  the  Pacific 
Educational  Journal  for  publication.  Ida  E.  Mapes,  Secretary. 
R.  M.  Rankin,  O.  M.  Doyle,  Alex.  Sifford,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hurley, 
Miss  M.  Applegate,  Committee. 

Amador. — Amador  County  Teachers*  Institute  met  in  Sutler 
Creek  on  October  23rd,  1894.  The  four  days*  session  which  followed 
was  pronounced  by  all  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  Co.  Supt 
George  F.  Mack  presided,  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs  and  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Washburn  acted  as  conductors.  J.  S.  Clark  and  E.  M.  Price,  princi- 
pals of  Amador  City  and  Sutter  Creek  schools,  were  elected  vice-presi- 
dents. C.  T.  Bartlett  was  elected  secretary,  and  Miss  M.  G.  Culbert, 
assistant  secretary.  During  the  session,  papers  were  read  as  follows: 
'*  What  do  you  Teach  Best  and  How  ?  "  by  K.  B.  Pipef ;  **  Busy  Work 
for  Beginners,"  Miss  Alice  Clark;  **  First  Grade  Primary  Work,'' 
Miss  Laura  Frakes;  **  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,"  James  H.  Condi 
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"Phonics."  Miss  Elsie  Campbell;  "Phonics,"  Miss  Mabel  Wheeler; 
"  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping,"  Will  J.  Moore;  "  Primary  Number 
Work,"  Mrs.  Tina  L.  Kane;  "Primary  Number  Work,"  Miss  Laura 
Whiting:  "  Current  Events,"  William  Greenhalgh;  "  How  to  Prevent 
Whispering,"  Miss  Lizzie  Joses;  "How  Shall  We  Induce  Pnpils  to 
Study?"  Wm.  S.  Williams;  "  Why  is  the  Apparatus  Covered  with 
Dust?"  Miss  Annie  Vogeli;  "  Music,"  Mi^s  Maggie  O'Brien;  "  Read- 
■  ing,"  E.  M.  Price;  "The  Boy  in  School,"  Miss  Happie  Foster;  "Al- 
gebra," Charles  H.  Adams;  "School  Ethics,"  Miss  Nellie  White; 
"  Purposes  of  Recitation,"  Miss  Maggie  Maher;  "How  to  Cultivate 
Memory,"  three- minute  papers  by  ten  teachers.  Professor  Childs'  sub- 
jects were  ;  ■' The  New  Education,"  "The  New  Astronomy,"  "Civ- 
ics," and  "The  Teacher's  Duty  to  Himself  and  His  Profession." 
Miss  Lucy  M-  Washburn  gave  interesting  talks  on  Physiology,  Natu- 
ral Hiatory  and  Methoils  in  Public  Schools.  Also  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Present  Scientific  and  Industrii.1  Impulse  in  Education."  The  ses- 
sions of  the  Inslitiiie,  both  day  and  evening,  were  well  attended  by 
the  citizens  of  Suiter  Creek  and  adjoining  towns.  A  vote  of  thankS 
was  tendered  to  Professor  Cliilds  and  Miss  Washburu  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  ihcy  had  conducted  the  discussions. 

Santa  Clara.— The  Santa  Clara  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  in  session  November  26th.  27th  aud  28th.  Superintendent  L-  J- 
Cbipman  in  an  address  urged  the  necessity  of  teachers  studying  the 
individual  pupil  to  a  greater  degree.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  in 
promoting  children.  "I  have  learned,"  said  be,  "that  there  are  some 
teachers  in  the  county  who  have  failed  during  the  past  yc.ir  to  leacli 
the  course  of  study  as  required  by  the  Stale  law.  This  must  not 
occur  again,  and  if  it  does  the  teacher's  ceilificate  will  he  revoked. 
Greater  care  should  be  taken  by  the  teachers  in  making  out  their  re- 
poits.  In  one  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  about  300,  while  iti 
another  report,  where  the  census  showed  twenty  pupils  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  teacher  had  as  a  total  enrollment  over  100."  He  also  urged 
the  necessity  of  careful  observation  and  looking  more  carefully  to   the 

eyesight  of  the  pupil Tuesday  morning  all  the  teachers  assembled 

at  the  Normal  School  at  8:40,  to  be  present  when  the  school  was 
opened.  All  of  the  classes  were  visited  and  the  mode  of  leaching  aud 
manner  of  conducting  a  class  witnessed.  The  teachers  also  went  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  drawing  department.  In  this  way 
the  whole  forenoon  was  occupied.  In  the  afternoon  the  Institute  c< 
vened  in  the  High  School  building.     Prof.  W.  Wilson,  head  of  tbe 
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Department  of  Psychology  in  the  Normal  Sdiool  mt  Chico,  was  is- 
trodaced,  and  spoke  on  ''The  Purpose  of  our  Public  Schools."  He 
gave  a  very  exhaustive  review  of  the  subject,  and  claimed  the  trouble 

with  the  schools  was  that  there  was  too  much  form  about  them 

Wednesday  closed  one  of  the  most  successful  Teachers'  Institutes  erer 
held  in  the  county.  The  program  was  carried  out  better  than  ever 
before,  and  all  the  teachers  expressed  themselves  as  having  been  bene- 
fitted by  their  attendance.  J.  E.  Richards  gave  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Rhetoric."  The  tSon  was  a  masterly  one,  and  was  listened 
to  with  profound  interest.  Many  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect 
after  hearing  the  address,  that  rhetoric  was  one  of  the  studies  that 
should  be  paid  especial  attention  in  every  school.  Prof.  M.  E. 
Dailey,  of  the  State  Normal  ^School,  addressed  the  Institute  on  the 
subject  of  "Civics  in  the  Public  Schools."  After  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Constitution  and  its  growth,  he  spent  some  time  on  the  importance 
of  the  study  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Dailey  was  very  sure  that 
California  had  the  most  perfect  school  law  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  that  the  system  was  second  to  none.  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen  also  made 
a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  g^neat  aim  of 
the  Normal  School  is  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  teachers  the  princi- 
ples that  power  is  of  intensely  more  value  than  a  mere  gain  of  knowl- 
edge. ** Knowledge,"  said  he,  **is  the  mental  food  from  which  power 
results."     He  wanted  more  training  and  less  teaching. 


A.  Mbgahan,  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  makes 
the  following  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  **  Pelton 
Fund  "  started  by  the  Journal  in  May  last : 

Total  Rrckipts— 76  contributions  from  alx)ul  100  individuals — 

teachers,  school  officers  and  pupils,  amounting  to $82  64 

ExPKNDiTURBS — 3250  envelopes $  2  75 

Postage  stamps 19  75 

Printing  5,000  circular  letters 5  00 

Folding,  addressing,  stamping 13  50 

Postal  cards 25 

P.  O.  charges  on  35  lbs.  mail 35 

Rubber  stamp  and  other  incidentals 85 

$42  45 

Net  receipts r $40  19 

Of  this  balance,  $29  35  was  paid  by  request  of  Mr.  Pelton  for  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Pelton  Benefit  entertainment  in  San  Francisco,  and  by 
the  Pelton  Relief  Fund  solicitors.  The  remainder,  $10.84  cash,  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Pelton. 
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On  Friday  morning,  November  glh,  fourteen  students,  an  un- 
usually large  number  for  mid-term,  finished  their  work  with  us,  and 
were  welcomed  by  Principal  Childs  into  the  profession  of  their  choice. 
The  exercises  opened  with  the  usual  chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
This  was  followed  by  a  duet,  "Suuset,"  Misses  Collins  and  Burns, 
after  which  Mr,  Childs  rose  to  say  that  the  unpleasant  duty  devolved 
upon  him  of  informing  one  of  the  young  ladies,  Miss  Rainey,  that 
one  of  her  records  was  still  in  question,  in  short,  that  she  had  been 
conditioned  in  music.  As  Miss  Rainey  has  been  our  pianist  ever 
since  she  entered  the  school,  the  joke  was  appreciated  by  every  one, 
and  loud  was  the  applause  when  she  stepped  forward,  as  bidden,  to 
have  the  condition  removed.  This  was  gracefully  dooe  by  Miss  Alice 
Parker,  who  presented  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Faculty  and  school, 
with  a  dainty  ring,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  her  services. 

Miss  Rainey's  few  words  of  reply  were  followed  by  a  song  by  the 
Y.  M.  N.  D.  Quartette.  The  presentation  of  the  certificates  was  then 
in  order,  after  which  Rev.  William  Jones  addressed  the  graduates, 
giving  them  words  of  Inspiration  and  warmest  encouragement.  The 
graduates  were  as  follows :  Rosetta  A.  Zane,  Henry  D.  Fletcher, 
Lessie  M.  Rainey,  Anna  M.  Carroll.  Lois  E  Fish.  Eva  B.  Godbe, 
Celia  Fngitt,  Grace  A.  Hall.  Henrietta  L.  Huntington,  Hattie  A. 
Kent.  EflGe  Meador,  Annie  E.  Sinuott,  Flora  A,  Stewart  and  Sarah 
Gallagher. 

Seldom  has  any  lecture  in  the  Normal  Hall  been  attended  by  so 
large  and  enthu.siastic  an  audience  as  that  which  assemblei  to  listen 
to  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  discourse  upon  "Turkey  and  the  Turks."     Hia 
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impressions  of  the  couotry  were  vividly  described.  His  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  Sultan  and  ideas  on  the  policy  of  the  Turkish 
government  differ  so  widely  from  those  ordinarily  held,  that  the  talk 
gave  much  food  for  thought,  and  was,  therefore,  most  interesting  and 
profitable. 

ALUMNI    NOTES. 

Emma  Farnham,  Feb.,  '94.  is  teaching  the  Stone  House  School 
in  Sacramento  courtty. 

Louise  Jewell,  June,  '93,  is  teaching  in  the  Hesperian  College,  of 
Woodland,  Yolo  county. 

Estelle  Farrington.  Jan.  '91,  haslyeen  teachin]^  since  August  in 
the  primary  department  of  the  Vacaville  school,  Solano  county. 

Emma  O'Neal,  June,  '92,  is  teaching  a  district  school  of  Marys- 
ville,  Washington. 

Carrie  M.  Thompson,  Jan.,  '92,  is  teaching  her  second  term  in  the 
Seventh  grade  of  the  Santa  Clara  public  school. 

Henrietta  Goodwin,  Jan., '94,   has  charge  of  a  private  primary 
.school  and  kindergarten  in  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  county. 

Jennie    Madden,   Jan.  '90,    is   teaching   in   the  public  school  of 
Tulare  City,  Tulare  county. 

Amelia   Haitinan,    Feb.,  ^94,   has  been  teaching  this  term  in  the 
May  District  School,  near  Livermore,  Alameda  county. 

Margaret  O'Brien,  June,  '94.  is  teaching  in  the  San  Antonio  dis- 
trict, Santa  Clara  county. 

Lena   L.  Lang,  June,  '93,   is  teaching  the  Elk   Horn  School  in 
Castroville,  Monterey  county. 

Mabtl  Diinlap,  June,  '93,  is  teaching  the  Brandon  School  in  La- 
Irolx?,  Ivl dorado  county. 

Los  Angeles  Department. 


{B.  F.  Bewick 
EUZABKTH   SUT.i^IVAN, 
Eva  Johnston. 

The  Junior  A  class  in  the  school  has  finished  general  physical 
geography,  and  is  now  studying  the  continents  separately,  taking  up 
the  physical  geography  first,  and  then  the  political.  The  physical 
aspect  of  each  continent  is  studied  by  use  of  relief  maps.  These  the 
students  make  in  sand,  the  teacher  being  careful  to  show  each  one  his 
mistakes  in  the  elevations;  for  on  the  elevations  chiefly  depend  the 
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draioage  and  life  of  a  country.  The  rivers  are  shown  by  means  of 
white  threads.  Afiei  each  student  has  corrected  his  errors  he  makes 
another  map  in  clay.  By  the  time  he  has  made  this,  he  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  general  outline,  the  water  partings,  the  river  basins, 
and  the  direciioH  in  which  the  rivers  flow. 

After  this  work,  the  political  geography  of  a  country  becomes 
clearer  and  more  interesting.  The  student  is  able  to  understand  why 
large  cities  have  grown  up  in  certain  places;  why  there  are  no  inhabi- 
tants in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  while  in  other  parts  there  are 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  districts.  In  short,  he  is  able  to  reason 
out  for  himself  what  before  he  had  tried  to  learn  by  rote. 

A  most  interesting  and  ini-tructive  psychological  experiment  was 
tried  some  lime  ago.  It  was  performed  by  foity-one  persons,  includ- 
ing the  teachers.  Each  person  performed  it  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Dresslar,  and  was  requested  to  be  perfectly  silent  as  to  what 
was  done.  Though  no  adequate  account  of  this  convincing  experi- 
ment can  be  given  in  a  few  words,  the  following  short  account  may 
make  the  method  of  procedure  somewhat  clear,  and  give  an  inkling  of 
the  important  results  obtained  by  such  experimenting: 

On  entering  the  room,  each  person  saw  a  series  of  eight  weights, 
all  differing  in  size,  arranged  iudiscriminately  btfore  them.  To  each 
the  professor  said,  in  the  most  guarded  tones,  "  Please  arrange  these 
in  order  of  their  weight,  as  you  think,  In  testing  them,  lake  each 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right  hand  in  order  to  give  all 
the  same  conditions. "  When  this  was  done,  each  person  was  asked 
to  judge  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  first  and  the  last,  as  he  had  ar- 
ranged them. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  weights  were  arranged  in  order  of  their 
size,  the  largest  being  considered  the  lightest.  The  judgments  of  the 
relative  weights  varied  greatly. 

When  the  weights  were  put  upon  balances,  they  were  found  to 
weigh  exactly  the  same.  Those  who  had  tried  the  experiment  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes.  Incredible  as  it  all  seemed,  however,  there 
was  an  explanation  for  it.  We  all  know  that  of  two  weights  of  the 
the  same  material  the  larger  is  the  heavier.  In  testing  the  weights, 
this  fact  influenced  us.  Expecting  to  find  the  larger  heavier  than  the 
smaller,  we  put  forth  more  strength  to  lift  it;  but,  in  doing  so,  we 
were  disappointed  in  our  expectation,  and  hence  said  that  the  larger 
was  lighter. 

This  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that  what  is  in  the  mind  in- 
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fluences  that  which  coma  in.  Therefore  we  see  the  importanoe  of 
knowing  what  is  in  the  child's  mind,  because  on  it  depends  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  €om€S  in. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  English  in  the  school.  The 
chief  aims  are  to  give  the  students  power  to  express  themselves  deaily 
and  correctly,  and  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  good  literatnie.  In- 
stead of  devoting  their  time  to  finding  the  errors  in  examples  of  bed 
English,  they  devote  it  to  finding  the  merits  in  examples  of  good  Eng- 
lish. During  the  present  term  the  Senior,  class  has  been  studying 
some  of  the  standard  authors.  lu  addition  to  the  regular  work,  there 
has  been  work  done  outside  of.  class  on  which  reports  were  made  in 
class  on  days  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

At  present,  a  part  of  the  Senior  class  are  much  interested  in  study- 
ing some  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Along  with  this  work,  they  are  do- 
ing outside  reading  in  C.  C.  Everett's  '*  Poetry,  Comedy,  and  Duty." 

Each  student  is  also  making  a  special  study  of  some  Nineteenth 
century  poet.  For  this  purpose,  the  class  is  divided  into  groups  of 
five  or  six,  and  an  author  is  assigned  to  each  group.  The  work  is 
done  outside  of  class.  As  there  are  but  four  recitations  a  week  in 
English,  the  students  are  not  crowded  by  this  extra  work. 


«    «    « 

§^^     EDlTOt^IAli. 

^^ *   *   * 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  Netv  Year  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

A  Christmas  Song. 


KM  I  MB  POULSSON,  IN  St.  Nicholas  for  decbmbbr. 


While  stars  of  Christmas  shine, 

Lighting  the  skies, 
Let  only  loving  looks 

Beam  from  your  eyes. 

While  bells  of  Christmas  ring 

Joyous  and  clear, 
Speak  only  happy  words, 

.All  mirth  and  cheer. 

Give  only  loving  gifts, 

And  in  love  take  ; 
Gladden  the  poor  and  sad, 

For  love's  dear  sake. 
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f  A  REPORT  of  the  Colusa,  San  Diego  and  other  institutes  will  ap- 

3  the  January  JonRNAL. 

iR.  Ezra.  S.  Carr,  formerly  State  Superiutendent  of  Public 
Ticlion,  died  at  bis  home,  iu  Pasadena,  November  zyth,  at  the 
i  of  seventy-four  years, 

i  SupT.  Black  has  offered  Mr.  M.  P.  Stone,  deputy  in  the  State  office, 
>ointment.  Mr.  Stone  has  made  a  model  deputy,  and  the  office 
fortunate  in  that  Supt.  Black  believes  in  rivil  service. 
Congressman  Geary  has  appointed  the  first  Tuesday  in  Febru- 
ary as  the  time  and  Santa  Rosa  as  the  place  for  holding  an  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  a  West  Point  cadetship,  All  the  counties  in  the 
First  Congressioual  District  are  entitled  to  .send  candidates  to  the 
examination.  In  previous  numbers  of  The  Journal  we  have  given 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  academy, 

Peter  Crosby,  a  young  Alameda  county  teacher,  has  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  Junior  class  of  the  law  department  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  is  the  first  Californian  elected  to  this  place — a  place  con- 
tested for  among  collegians  with  all  ihe  determination  characteristic 
of  the  most  heated  political  campaign.  It  was  a  combination  of  the 
Michigan  and  Trans- Mississippi  students  against  the  East. 

Superintendent  Black,  in  his  four  years  in  office  in  Ventura, 
has  labored  with  so  much  diligence  and  effectiveness  that  the  school 
term  has  been  extended  from  a  fraction  over  seven  months  to  an  aver- 
age of  nine.  The  tendency  throughout  the  State  has  been  toward  a 
longer  term,  and  a  number  of  superintendents,  Nuner,  of  Calaveras,  , 
and  others,  have  gained  a  mouth.  Can  any  one  equal  or  exceed  the 
above  record  ? 

We  were  obliged  to  withhold  the  November  number  of  the 
Journal  from  many  ot  our  valued  exchanges,  on  account  of  a  mis- 
take made  in  our  mailing  department,  by  which  part  of  our  subscribers 
were  sent  two  numbers,  thus  leaving  a  shortage  which  we  had  to  fill 
by  drawing  on  our  exchange  list.  Subscribers  who  received  a  dupli- 
cate copy  will  be  mailed  a  booklet  of  poems  in  return  for  the  extra 
copy,  if  they  will  re-mail  it  to  the  office  of  the  Journal. 

The  Hahnemann  Hospital  College  of  San  Francisco  has  made  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  annual  sessions.  The  Twelfth 
Annual  Session  will  begin  on  January  28th,  1895,  and  will  be  a  wihter 
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session  instead  of  in  summer  as  heretofore.  After  this  year  the  coarse 
will  cover  four  years  instead  of  three  years.  The  thirteenth  session 
will  begin  in  October,  '95»  and  continue  until  June,  '96.  The  cdlege 
has  been  strengthening  itself  and  forging  to  the  front  in  the  line  of 
demanding  heavier  requirements  for  graduation.  The  finculty  is  coo* 
trolled  by  some  of  the  most  progressive  practitioners  of  the  homcepathic 
school. 

Thk  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion has  unanimously  selected  Denver,  Colo.,  for  the  1895  meeting. 
It  is  believed  that  teachers  in  every  part  ol  the  United  States  will  wel- 
come this  announcement  in  view  of  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  fort 
visit  to  the  **  Scenic  City"  of  the  Continent.  The  Western  Passenger 
Association  has  voted  to  grant  a  rate  of  one  lowest  first-class  Sue 
plus  $2  (membership  fee)  for  the  round  trip,  with  provisions  for  ex- 
tending the  limit  of  return  tickets  to  September  ist.  It  is  expected 
that  all  other  passenger  associations  in  the  United  States  will  join  in 
granting  the  same  rate. 

Thk  State  Association  meeting,  at  Santa  Cruz,  December  26-28. 
should  be  largely  attended.     The  trip  from  the  North  through  the 

redwoods  is  most  charming.  The  **City  by-the-Sea"  has  a  beautiful 
situation.  It  has  ample  and  excellent  hotel  facilities.  Its  people  are 
a[)preciative  and  hospitable.  Its  teachers,  under  the  leadership  of 
Superintendent  Linscoit,  will  give  the  visitors  a  welcome  as  royal  as  it 
will  be  cordial.  '*Little  Santa  Cruz*'  deserves  a  visit  for  its  own  sake 
In  addition  to  this.  President  Kleeberger  and  his  associates  of  the 
I^xecutive  Committee  have  prepared  a  fine  program,  and  teachers 
.should  lose  no  time  in  applying,  either  to  Anna  C.  Murphy,  of  Sacra- 
mento, or  Secretary  J.  P.  Greeley,  of  Santa  Ana,  for  railroad  certifi- 
cates, entitling  them  to  the  reduced  fare.  Also  apply  to  D.  C.  Clark, 
Santa  Cruz,  for  accommodations. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Galveston, 
Texas,  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  of  December.  The  previous  meet- 
ings of  this  Association  have  been  held  in  Midsummer  at  Atlanta, 
Lookout  Mountain,  etc.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  desirability  of  a 
trip  to  the  South  in  wiuter  and  the  conflicts  of  the  summer  meeting 
with  the  National  Educational  and  various  State  Associations,  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the  meetings  in  midwinter.  The  railroads  of 
Texas  offeir  a  one- fare  rate  to  all  roads  outside  of  the  State  ;  and  it 
understood  that  the  Southern  Passenger  Association  will  give  a  one-£Are 
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^^mf  from  any  portion  of  its  territory.  The  other  Passenger  Associa- 
^^■u  are  expected  to  make  the  same  rate.  The  meeting  will  probably 
H|C  tfae  largest  and  most  re  present  a  live  gathering  of  teachers  ever  held 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  will  include  teachers  not  only  from  the 
f  outh,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates.  Oiir  sister  Republic 
of  Mexico  will  be  invited  to  seod  representatives  to  the  meeting.  The 
program  will  include  some  of  the  foremost  educational  thinkers  of  the 
country. 

With  this  month  closes  the  administration  of  State  Superintend- 
ent Anderson.  His  four  years'  work  has  been  the  culmination  of  a 
career  almost  coextensive  in  time  with  the  history  of  the  common- 
wealth. For  forty  years  his  work  has  been  part  of  the  educational 
history  of  the  Slate.  A  good  scholar,  he  has  stood  for  sound  founda- 
tions, for  thoroughness  in  drill.  His  thousands  of  pupils,  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  are  divided  as  to  whether  they  owe  more  to  his 
skill  as  a  teacher  or  to  the  example  of  his  inflexibility  of  purpose  as 
a  man.  He  met  great  reverses,  only  to  rise  superior  to  them.  He 
delighted  in  battle,  and  found  abundant  opportunity  for  his  mettle. 
His  work  as  a  teacher  and  his  extensive  fraternal  acquaintance  made 
him  City  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco.  His  pugnacious  opposi- 
tion to  School  Boards  there,  popularly  adjudged  as  corrupt,  contrib- 
uted no  little  to  his  promotion  to  the  Srate  oiBce.  Here  bis  cateful, 
methodical  habits  have  made  their  mark.  Wise  in  the  selection  of  his 
deputies,  his  office  has  been  characterized  by  order  and  system  The 
gracious  dignity  of  bis  wife  added  a  charm  to  her  labors  as  chief 
deputy,  and  softened  the  almost  Roman  sternness  of  his  own  presence. 
In  his  work  among  su peri nteu dents  and  schools  of  the  Stale,  he  has 
insisted  upon  economy  and  exactness,  and  has  unceasingly  spoken  for 
the  utilities.  By  making  prodigious  exertions  during  bis  most  pro- 
ductive period,  by  economy  and  sagacity  in  investment,  be  has,  unlike 
most  teachers,  acquired  a  competency.  That  he  and  his  good  wife 
may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  it  in  peace,  is  the  wish  of  The  Journal, 

We  print  the  list  of  couuty  school  superintendents  elected  for  the 
term  1895-1899.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  sweeping  change  has  been 
made  in  the  personnel  of  the  couuty  superin tendency  throughout  the 
State.  Alameda,  J.  P.  Garlick;  Alpine,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Grover; 
Amador,  George  F.  Mack;  Butte,  G.  H.  Stout;  Calaveras,  E.  F.  Floyd. 
Colusa,  Mrs.  H.  L,  Wilson;  Contra  Costa,  A.  M.  Phalin;  Del  Norte, 
David  Leishman;  El  Dorado,  T.  E.  McCarty;  Fresno,  Thos.  J,  Kirk; 
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Glenn,  W.  M.  Pinch;  Humboldt,  J.  B.  Brown;  Inyo,  J.  H.  Sbannon; 
Kern,  Alfred  Hanell;  Kings,  J.  W.  Graham;  Lake,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Hir- 
rington;  Lassen,  O.  M.  Doyle;  Los  Angeles,  Spurgeon  Riley;  Mario, 
Robert  Furlong;  Mariposa,  Julia  L.  Jones;  Meudocino,  George  H. 
Rhodes;  Merced,  O.  W.  Grove;  Modoc,  Annie  Williams;  Mono,  Cor- 
nelia Richards;  Monterey,  Job  Wood,  Jr.;  Madera,  B.  P.  Hawkins; 
Napa,  Kate  Ames;  Nevada,  W.  J.  Rogers;  Orange,  J.  P.  Gredej; 
Placer,  P.  W.  Smith;  Plumas,  Katie  L.  Mullen;  Riverside,  Ed.  T. 
Hyatt;  Sacramento,  B.  F.  Howard;  San  Benito,  John  Gamer;  San 
Bernardino,  Maggie  Mogeau;  San  Diego,  W.  J.  Bailey;  San  Prandsoo, 
A.  J.  Moulder;  San  Joaquin,  George  Goodell;  San  Luis  Obispo,  N. 
Messer;  San  Mateo,  EtU  M.  Tilton;  Santa  Barbara,  G.  B.  Thurmond; 
Santa  Clara,  L.  J.  Cbipman;  Santa  Cruz,  John  W.  Linscott;  ShasU, 
Amelia  Boyd;  Sierra,  P.  H.  Turner;  Siskiyou,  Clarence  S.  Smith; 
Solano,  A.  P.  Sanborn;  Sonoma,  E.  W.  Davis;  SUnislaus,  J.  A.  Wag- 
ner; Sutter,  C.  G.  Kline;  Tehama,  O.  E.  Graves;  Trinity,  Lizzie  Pox; 
Tulare,  J.  McPhail;  Tuolumne,  G.  P.  Morgan;  Ventura,  George  S. 
Sackett;  Yolo,  Clara  March;  Yuba,  James  A.  Scott. 

Dbcbmbrr  3,  Los  Angeles  will  elect  city  officers,  including  t 
Hoard  of  Education.  In  an  appeal  to  the  voters  to  elect  proper  men 
upon  the  Board,  the  Los  Angeles  Express  uses  the  following  language: 
•*  If  the  voters  were  asked  *  Are  you  interested  in  having  good  schools?' 
they  would  answer,  with  much  indignation  at  the  question,  *  Yes,  of 
course  we  are.*  Yet  they  will  not  give  themselves  half  as  much  con- 
cern about  who  are  the  candidates  for  the  school  board  as  they  do 
about  the  election  of  a  petty  township  constable.  The  result  is  a  long 
.series  of  school  board  scandals  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles. 
Teachers  have  to  pay  for  appointments;  it  needs  more  of  *a  pull*  to 
get  a  place  to  teach  geography  to  a  lo  year  old  boy  than  it  does  to  be 
appointed  ambassador  to  France;  and  politics  run  riot  in  the  boards, 
breeding  demoralization  and  ruin,**  etc.  It  then  quotes  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  political  party  in  power  locally:  *'  Resolved,  That  we  are 
in  favor  of  conducting  our  public  schools  on  a  high  moral  plane,  free 
from  all  political,  sectarian  or  partisan  bias  or  control;  that  no  man  of 
immoral  character  or  life  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  a  seat  on  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  cliques  and  rings  should  have  no  hold  or  recogni* 
tion  in  tha(  board.**  To  accomplish  the  result  that  ihit  Express  iat- 
fixes,  no  pains  should  be  spared  by  the  press  to  publish  the  facts  as  to 
Khc  fitness  or  unfitness  of  candidates  from  both  the  intellectaal  and 
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moral  points  of  view.  This  having  been  done  thoroughly,  well  tfaiuk- 
ing  men  must  come  out  and  vole.  Unfortunately  neither  of  these 
things,  as  a  rule,  is  done.  The  press  is  silent  through  apathy  or  self- 
interest,  and  the  voters  absent  Ibemselves  because  they  have  not  been 
aroused,  "  Mud  "  has  been  thrown  so  frequently  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  politics,  that  an  honest  exposition  of  the  truth  is  now  frequently 
prevented  in  the  interest  of  a  so-called  "clean  "  canvass.  Under  such 
a  plea  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  weak,  selfish,  designing  and 
iocompetent  men  get  on  school  boards  and  in  teachers',  principals'  and 
superintendents"  positions.  Here,  as  el.sewhcre.  it  would  be  well  il 
we  looked  more  for  men.  Right  men  wi!l  see  to  it  that  right  measures 
come  to  pass. 

The  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association  metin  the  rotunda 
of  the  Coronado  Hotel  November  30lh  and  December  ist,  Melville 
Dozier  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  in  the  chair.  Hugh  Baldwin  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome.  Supt.  Harr  Wagner  delivered  the 
most  practical  talk  on  Correlation  of  Studies  that  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  editor  of  TiiE  Journal  to  bear.  Miss  E'ither  Ogden 
practically  illustrated  her  method  of  teaching  geography.  Prof. 
KImer  E.  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  gave  a  clear-cut  summary  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Educational  Program  as  he  viewed  it.  E.  D.  Wyckoff,  of  San 
Bernardino,  spoke  on  the  study  of  vocal  music.  Prof.  A.  J.  Mc- 
Clatchie,  of  Throop,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
refrained  from  reading  his  paper,  but  spoke  instead  with  point  and 
power,  and  was  rewarded  by  attention.  Prof.  F.  B.  Dressier,  of  Los 
Angeles,  gave  an  experimental  study  in  association  and  apperception 
that  kindled  interest  and  held  it.  Supt.  P.  W.  Search,  of  Los  An- 
geles, found  an  alert  audience,  and  his  plea  for  the  Individual  in  Mass 
Education  received  close  attention  and  merited  applau.se.  Superin- 
tendent Search's  work  in  Los  Angeles  will  be  followed  with  eager 
interest.  He  has  a  good  field,  and  the  application  of  his  views  in  the 
program  of  everyday  schoolroom  work  is  awaited  with  an  intensity 
that  demonstrates  that  he  has  in  hand  a  live  subject,  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  the  Normal  School 
building,  at  Los  Angeles,  in  the  Spring.  C.  H.  Keyes  was  chosen 
president ;  Miss  Duuham,  secretary  ;  and  Dr.  Gregory,  treasurer. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Sutter  County  Institute  the  profound  regret 
at  the  defeat  of  Snpt.  Coffee  could  not  hi  concealed.  The  situation 
was  a  trying  one  both  for  himself  and  his  successor- elect,  Mr.  C.  G, 
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Kline,  a  respected  teacher  of  a  dozen  yeaxs'  experience  in  the  coonty. 
Both  were  equal  to  the  occasion.     Supt.  Coffey,  by  a  shrewd  device, 
sent  Mr.  K.  away  for  a  half  hour  the  6rsl  day,  and,  going  into  exom- 
tive  sessiou  (!)  with  his  teachers,  exhorted  them  to  give  his  succeswi 
their  kindly  support.     All  through  the  session,  Mr.   K.,  who  bote  his 
hunors  with  becoming  modesty,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  coDsideia- 
titm.     The  session  was  marked  by  intense  intere-it.     Resolutions  were 
aJopted  in  memory  of  M.  C.  Clarlc,  superialendeni  [or  eight  years, 
and  Miss  Maggie  Lisle,  a  bright  young  teacher  who  died  daring  th^ 
year.     The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  bad  the  following 
unique  preface:   "  '  Resolutw/t  is  (lie  soul  of  a  man' s  soul.' — Lew  WaV* 
lace-      'A  ri-soltif/oK  is  a   bone  of  the  Institute's  bonei.' — CommUtee." 
The  following  resoluiioii<;  at  once  represent  the  feelings  of  the  men^-  ' 
bers  ol  the  Institute  and   Ihe  keynote  of  the  discussions ;    "  Mesohe^^' 
That  we  as  a  body  express  to  Mr,  Coffi-y  what  we,  as  individuals  fee^^' 
our  hearty  appreciation  of  his  work,  our  gratitude  for  his  helpfulntJi— s"^* 

our  admiration  of  his  character  and  our  affectionate  interest  in  his  weL ' 

fare,  wherever  be  tnay  be.  Resolved.  That  in  the  emphasis  that  has==* 
bren  laid  during  this  session  upon  the  acquisition  of  ihought  rathe::^^^^ 
Ihnn  the  study  of  form,  we  recognize  the  true  field  of  operation  for  th^^* 
teacher.  We  record  our  conviction,  further,  that  the  highest  duty  o  ' 
the  schools  is  to  fix  firmly  in  the  minds  of  pupils  right  purpose,  char — — 
atter  being  the  most  precious  product  of  education.  Resoh-ed.  Tha^^* 
we  pledge  to  the  Superintendent-elect,  Mr.  C.  G.  Kline,  in  h 
work,  our  cordial  support  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  schools." 
Nothing  belter  illustrates  the  informal  and  hearty  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings than  the  closing  paragraph  ofthe  secretaries'  minutes: 
"Teachers,  this  has  been  a  successful  Institute;  our  '  Triumvirate' 
has  accompli.shed  its  purpose.  Its  effect  has  been  felt,  and  its  iuflu- 
ence  will  be  potent.  This  1894.  session  of  the  Sutter  Teachers'  Ittsti' 
tiite  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  teachers  who  are  present, 
conclusion,  we,  your  humble  secretaries,  wish  you  godspeed  in  yoni 
noble  work,  while  from  out  inmost  soul  comes  the  exclamatii 
'  Thank  God,  we  are  teachers  ! '  Wm.  E-  Parker,  Secretary. 
E.  Pubrington;  Assistant  Secretary." 

TuE  Ventura  County  Institute  was  held  in  Veutura.  November 
19-22  inclusive.     In  this  county  the  Hoard  of  Education  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  accredited  schools  by  which  excellence  of  work  is 
ignized  and  pupils  are  promoted  without  a  formal  examination  bu 
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the  Board.     Principal   Kauffnian.  of  the  High  School,  presented  this 
subject.     Prof.  C.  H.  Keyes,  who  has  been  before  the  Ventura  teach- 
ers so  often  that  be  is  greeted  as  an  old  friend,  spoke  during  the  ses-    , 
aion  on  "Ambitions  that  Teachers  should  Cherish,"  "School  Disci-    I 
pline,"  "  How  lo  Begin  a  New  School,"  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of   1 
Ten,"  "English  and  History  and  Reading  in  All  Grades, "    Prof.  John 
Dickenson,  who  was  greeted  with  expressions  of  delight  by  the  teach- 
ers,  spoke  on  "The   Physical    Conditions  of  Success   in    the  School 
Room."  and  gave  two  more  extended  addresses  on  "  Life — From  Stone    ' 
to  Man,"  and  "The  West  Indies."      Dr.  Dressier,  of  the  Los  Angeles    ' 
Normal,   spoke    on    "Habit    and    its    Pedagogical    Lessons."    "Child 
Study."  and  "Apperception,"  with  such  power  that  Ibe  teachers  s  us-    . 
pended  the  order  to  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks.     D.  Edward  Collins, 
of  Oakland,  president  of  the  local  bank,  gave  a  strong  paper  on  "  His-   ] 
lory,"  closing  with  a  high   tribute  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
country.     D.  S.  Sneddeii.  of  the  Santa  Paula  High  School,  spoke  on 
the  "Reasons  why  Children    Leave  School."     W.  A,  Shelden  gave  a 
bright  paper  on   the   "Material  Tendencies   of  the   School   Room." 
While  the  addresses  and  papers  were  all  valuable,  chief  interest  cen- 
tered  naturally  about  Supt,    Black,   now  Stale  Superintendent  elect. 
Held  in  high  regard  by  his  teachers,  friendship  and  local  pride  united 
in  many  cordial  congratulations,  and  materialized  id  tbe  form  of  a 
beautiful  gold  watch  chain,  handsome  cane  and  substantial  silver  wa- 
ter service.     These  gifts  followed  each  other  so  rapidly  while  the  reci- 
pient was  making  his  closing  remarks  lo  the  teachers  that  embarrass- 
ment was  only  relieved  by  the  wit  of  the  speakers  making  the  presenta- 
tion.    In  an  earnest  manner  he  thanked  the  teachers  for  their  steady 
support  of  his  efforts  for  four  years,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  in  his 
larger  field  he  might  be  as  fortunate.     He  announced  that  Supt.  Sea- 
man, of  Los  Angeles,  would  he  his  chief  deputy,  in  the  State  office. 
Mr.  Seaman,  who  was  present,  slated  that  the  appointment  came  with- 
out solicitation,  and  was  a  surprise.      He   then  introduced  bis  succes- 
sor-elect, Mr.  G.  L-  Sackett,  and  the  Institute  closed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  the  greatest  geniality. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Astronomical  Society,  Professor 
Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
atmosphere  of  Mars,  in  which  he  ascribed  tbe  red  color  of  the  planet, 
not  to  an  atmosphere,  but  lo  a  reddish  soil.  He  also  stated  thai  the 
white  at  the  poles  is  very  probably  not  snow  but  frozen  carbonic  acid 
gas,  for  there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  moisture  on  the  planet. 
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f,  W.  AttDKttaon Superinlendcut  ol   Public 

El  B>  Akdkbson  Depulv  Saperiulcndcnt  of  Public  Instmctinii 

[State  Supt,  Anderson  has  prepared  no  report  for  this  departmeat 
f  the  Journal  this  month. — Ed.] 


Wc  reprint  the  following  from  the  Merced  Express.- 
School  Bouses:  Their  Use. 


(•OPINION   OF   THE    STATE    SUPER INTKNDBNT  OF    PUBLIC     IKSTRCCTIOK 
AS  TO  THEIR   USE. 


Opinion  No.  960.     When  ohjecliou  is  made  by  any  elector  of  the 

Idistrict,  the  trustees  are  not  at  liberty  to  let  the  school  house  for  other 

litbsn  school  purposes,  unless  instructed  so  to  do  by  a  meeting  of  the 

electors,  as  provided  in  Section  1617,  subdivision  20,  of  the  Pohlical 

I  Code. 

There  are  many  other  decisions  upon  the  nse  of  the  school  house, 
but  the  law  distinctly  says  (hat  the  funiilure  must  not  be  removed  if 
any  damage  i-s  caused  thereby. 

Opinion  No.  944.     Trustees  have  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 

■  school  bouses  for  any  and  all  purposes  save  llie  purposes  of  the  school 

fihould  they,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  time,  permit  the  school  houses 

3  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  they  mu>t  see  to  it  that  no  damage 

1  the  property,  and  no  damage,  delay  or  inconvenience,  results  lo  tbe 


>ol. 

Opinion  No.  950.     There 
liuE  the  school  hoi 


i  nothing  in  Ihe  law  which  forbids  the 
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Opinion  No.  952,  Trustees  have  entire  control  of  the  school  prop- 
erty, and  they  may  use  their  discretion  In  the  matter  of  allowing  it  to 
be  used  for  religious  purposes  or  for  political  speaking. 

Opinion  No.  954.  Trustees  have  general  control  of  the  school  | 
property  of  the  district;  and  they  must  decide  for  themselves  what  ia 
the  right  manner  of  using  the  school  house  for  other  than  school  pur- 
poses, unless  they  have  received  lastTUCtlons  from  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  district  according  to  part  first  of  subdivision  twentieth  of  Section 
1617  of  the  Political  Code.  The  use  of  the  school  house  for  meetings 
that  are  patriotic  or  literary  and  entirely  decorous  are  permissible. 


^ 
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Kate  Grehnaway  is  at  work  upou  a  special  series  of  her  curious  tots  for  the  ■ 
/.adits'  Htnne  Journal,  and  in  tbat  periodical  tbey  will  alteniate  with  a  new  \ 
series  of  Palmer  Cox's  fnnny  "Brownies." 

The  complete  novel  for  the  December  issue  of  LippincotVs  is  "Mrs.  Hal- 
lam's  Companion,"  by  the  well-known  writer,  Mrs,  Mary  J.Holmes.  A  short 
story  by  the  author  of  "Dodo''  will  attract  general  attention.  Miss  Ellen 
Mackubin  tells  of  "A  Live  Ghost."  "A  Western  Daisy  Miller,"  by  Claude  M. 
Girardeau,  has  the  flavor  of  the  prairies,  if  not  of  the  newer  regions  beyond.  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Abbott's  account  of  "An  Odd  Neishbor"  reads  like  truth,  rather  thau 
fiction.  True,  too,  and  historical  are  Charles  Howard  Shinn's  recollections  of 
"Don  Jaime,  of  Mission  San  Jose,"  which  will  be  especially  interestiug  to  our 
readers. 

The  Art  Amaleur  probably  has  never  given  two  more  attractive  color  plates 
than  "The  Bootblack,"  by  j.  G.  Brown,  and  "  The  Old  Home  by  the  Roadside," 
by  D.  F.  Haabrouck,  which  appearin  the  Novemt>er  issue.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  lately  introduced  into  the  High 
Schools  of  that  city  The  Art  Amateur's  color  studies  as  painting  models— they 
have  long  been  so  used  iu  the  best  art  schools  and  academies.  This  magazine, 
however,  by  no  means  depends  on  its  color  plates  alone  for  its  popularity.  What 
most  conduces  to  its  extraordinary  success  is  that  by  giving  a  profusion  of  work- 
ing designs,  with  easily-understood  directions  for  carrying  them  out.  it  enables  so 
many  young  people  to  earn  a  living  by  painting,  carving,  designing  and  illuslrat- 
inj{.  Price,  35  cents.  Send  to  Montague  Marks,  publisher,  33  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

Thb  Christmas  number  of  Scribarr's  Magazine  presents  a  remarkable  lilt  of 
popular  writers,  inelu<ling  Rudyard  Kipling.  Robert  Grant,  H.  C.  Butiner, 
Brander  Matthews  and  George  W.  Cable.  In  illustration  it  shows  a  number  of 
novel  featurea. 
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Thb  Christmas  number  of  ^.  Nu'holas  contains  many  features  ap|>ropriBte  to 
the  holiday  season.  Pictures  by  eminent  artists  bring  ont  the  religions  and  social 
siguificance  of  the  festival,  and  stories  and  poems  also  show  the  Christmas  spirit 

Thk  Christmas  Century  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  favor.  The  number  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  new  and  artistic  cover,  printed  in  colors.  Its  high-lights  tit 
Napoleon,  Christmas  (ten  stories,  including  Rndyard  Kipling's  first  Amcricifi 
story).  Cole's  engravings  and  Castaigne*8  drawings.  There  are  in  all  fottr-six 
illustrations,  of  which  twenty-five  are  of  fnll-page  size,  including  nine  witli 
special  reference  to  either  the  religious  or  the  domestic  aspect  of  the  season. 

Thb  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  contains  a  memorial  article  oi^  Dr. 
Holmes,  by  the  editor,  in  which  mention  is  very  properly  made  of  Dr.  HoIsmi^ 
constancy  to  that  magazine,  a  characteristic  shown  still  more  strikingly  in  his 
passion  of  local  patriotism. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  magazine  Christmas  covers  of  the  year  is  found  od 
the  December  number  of  the  Overland,  In  his  charming  department,  **As  Tslked 
in  the  Sanctum,**  Mr.  Wildman  has  a  pathetic  little  Christmas  story,  that  will 
find  a  warm  spot  in  all  old  soldiers*  hearts.  In  addition  to  his  regular  department, 
Mr.  Wildmau  contributes  another  Malayan  sketch,  '*The  Rivals,"  that  is  fully  on 
a  level  with  his  former  tales  on  that  strange  old  peninsula.  Joaquin  Miller's 
great  poem,  "The  Song  of  the  Balboa  Sea,**  is  in  its  third  installment.  It  is  a  feat- 
ure of  magazine  literature  for  the  year,  and  is  commanding  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  high  class  verse  in  the  Buglish -speaking  world. 

BOOKS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  one  of  the  valuable  pub- 
lications which  they  distribute  so  liberally  to  all  applicants  who  forward  the 
amount  of  postage  necessary  to  pay  for  mailing  them.  They  have  had  a  number 
of  elegant  books,  ma|)s  and  pamphlets  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  vast  resources  of  the  fertile  and  picturesque  part  of  the 
United  States,  through  which  Iheir  New  Transcontinental  Route  passes.  The 
Atlas  of  the  Northwest  is  sent  to  any  applicant  for  only  15  cents  postage.  This 
contains  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  also  separate  maps  of  Minnesota,  the 
two  Dakotas,  Montana,  Northern  Idaho  and  Washington,  showing  postoffices  to 
June  I,  1894,  with  every  important  geographical  and  topographical  feature 
brought  down  to  date,  and  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  map-maker*s  art. 
Interesting  descriptive,  historical  and  statistical  information  appears  with  each 
map.  It  contains  much  more  general  information  and  beauty  than  many  high- 
priced  publications.  For  this  atlas,  or  for  information  relating  to  other  publica- 
tions concerning  investment,  settlement,  hunting,  fishing,  pleasure,  rest,  health 
or  sight-seeing  in  the  attractive  Northwest,  or  about  rates  or  routes  East,  a4dre8B 
F.  I.  Whitney,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  J.  M.  Smith,  General  Agent,  628 
Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Sblections  from  the  Letters  of  the  Younger  Punv.    Edited  by  Sam- 
uel Ball  Platner.  Students*  Series  of  Latin  Classics.   Paper,  98  pp.   Price,  25  cents. 
*ai^rh,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  have  published  these  classic  Selections,  which 
may  secure  at  a  very  low  price. 
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Is  the  selection  of  a  choice  Christmas  gift,  or  an  addition  to  one's  own  library, 
both  elrgance  atid  usefulaess  will  be  found  combined  in  "  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,"  which  is  the  last  of  the  various  revisions  and  enlargements  of  tbe 
original  "  Webster,"  The  International  represenis  fifty  times  the  amount  of  liter- 
ary labor  that  was  expended  apon  the  earliest  edition,  and  is  Ihe  most  complete 
and  rtliaMe  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  a  most  use- 
rnl  book  fur  the  library,  the  school,  the  family,  the  student,  and  in  fact  for  all  who 
read  or  write  the  English  language. 

"Sartor  BsSABTtJa."  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Commentary  by 
Prof.  Archibald  MacMechan.  "  Sartor  Resarlus"  conlaiiis  Ihe  essence  of  Carlyle's  r 
teaching  for  his  age,  and  possesses  also  much  interest  as  his  spiritual  autobiog- 
raphy. Though  no  book  needs  annotation  more,  on  account  of  its  many  and  re- 
mote allosiona,  this  is  the  first  alttmpt  since  lis  publiralion  lo  deal  fnlly  with  Ihe 
difficulties  which  it  presents.    Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 


Business  Notices. 

In  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  The  Journal  appeared  the  "ad"  of 
the  Kansas  Br.ofc  Company,  of  Downs,  Kansas,  offering  the  handsomely -bound 
$1  Manual  of  the  I'arrian  System  of  Penmanship  for  the  remarkably  low  price 
of  Ji,  The  liberal  offer  of  the  co  iipauy  has  been  extended  until  January  (SI,. 
1895,  and  our  readers  should  take  advantage  of  this  oppjttunity  to  secure  the 
vork  at  the  reduced  rate. 

RuDv'S  Pii.i!  SupposiTORV  is  guaranteed  to  cure  Piles  and  Constipation,  or 
money  refunded,  50  cents  per  box.  Send  two  stamps  for  circular  and  I'ree 
Sample  to  Martin  Rudy,  Registered  Pharmacist,  Lancaster,  Pa.  No  postals 
answered.  For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists  everywhere.  N.  B,  Greensfelder 
&.  Co..  Wholesale  Agents,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Santa  F^  Route  is  running  daily  Pullman  drawing-room  and  Putlinnn 
upholstered  tourist  sleeping  cars  on  same  train,  to  Chicago  without  change.  Se- 
lect tourist  excursions  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston, 
accompanied  by  manager,  leave  December  .sth,  lllh  and  igth. 
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=  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Principal  M.  W.  Pratt  again  has  charge  of  the  Willows  public 
school. 

City  Supt.  W.  S.  Tfiomas.  of  San  Bernardino,  repoits  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  1,229  pupiU. 

The  contract  for  the  new  school  building  on  Collingwood  street, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  let  for  $24,642.  It  will  be  a  two-story  eight- 
class  building. 
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The  Stockton  Library  bas  30,000  volumes;  the  San  Diego  Library 
li.ooo  volumes,  and  the  Fresno  Library  3,000  volumes. 

Robert  V'ork.  for  four  years  pHucipal  of  one  of  the  San  Bernar- 
jioo  grammar  schools,  died  in  that  city  recently,  after  a  Ungeriog  ill- 
fness  of  some  weeks. 

The  annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Merced  Connty  will  convene  i 
[  at  the  Public  School  Building  in  Merced  on  Tuesday,  December  iSthi 
1894,  and  continue  in  session  three  days. 

In  Siskiyou  county  Clarence  S.  Smith,  Republican  candidate  for 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  was  elected  by  a  plnrality  of  one 
vote  over  his  Democratic  competitor,  George  A,  Tebbe, 

There  are  1,016  students  registered  this  term  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity.    Of  this  number  622  are  from  California  and  the  remainder  from  J 
fifty -seven  other  States  and  countries;  53  are  from  Oregon,  and  46  fioiii  1 
Washington. 

The  eleventh  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Habtwmaaa 
College,  San  Francisco,  were  held  in  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  November 
30th.  The  address  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  was  made  by  Prof.  C.  L. 
Tisdale,  M.  D.  Dr.  C.  B.  Curlier,  D*an  of  the  college,  introduced  the 
graduates  to  Dr.  J.  N.  Eckel,  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  who 
then  presented  diplomas  to  the' following :  Jo-*eph  Schofield  Brooks, 
Elvira  Monfort  Clement.  Alfred  N,  Couture,  Hugh  Cross,  Ruth  Phil- 
ena  Huffman.  Mary  M.  Kroeiz,  David  Kunstltcb,  William  N.  Lamb,  I 
Albert  H.  Mansur.  May  Reamey.  Gilbert  C.  Saunders,  Bertha  M.  E.  ] 
Wagner.  The  address  of  (he  evening  was  made  by  Gen.  W.  H.  L- 
Bames. 

A  LADY  teacher  writes  from  Lake  county  of  au  incident  that  at- 
tracted her  attention  a  short  time  since  in  one  of  the  schools  of  that 
county.  As  two  companies  of  regulars  from  ihe  Presidio,  that  had 
been  encamped  in  that  county,  were  passing  ihe  Ashland  school  house, 
situated  about  four  miles  from  Lakepott.  the  childien  arranged  them- 
selves in  line  along  the  roadside,  and  greeted  them  with  "The  Red. 
While  and  Blue."  Il  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  those  fifteen  small  chil- 
dren, all  of  them  being  under  twelve  years  of  age,  wave  their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  hear  ihem  sing  that  song  with  a  feeling  they  had  not 
krown  before.  How  their  eye.s  sparkled,  and  how  their  hearts  lieat 
with  emotion  as  the  officers  and  men  either  lifted  their  hats  or  ap- 
phtuded  as  they  passed. 
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Mrs.  a.  C-  Coleman,  for  juany  years  identified  with  educatioaal 
'voik  in  Plumas  county,  and  recognized  as  one  of  tbe  most  enlhusias- 
tic  and  zealous  of  our  public  school  teachers,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  principal  of  tbe  Quincy  grammar  school.  Mrs.  Coleman  is  one  of 
tbe  veteran  teachers  of  the  State,  and  a  host  of  friends  and  former 
pupils  will  regret  to  learn  that  her  retirement  is  permanent,  owing  to 
ill  health. 

Severai,  oi  the  new  buildings  for  the  girls' department  of  the 
Whittier  Slate  School  have  been  completed.  In  the  basement  of  the 
main  building  is  a  large  kitchen,  with  arrangements  for  all  kinds  of 
culinary  work,  that  the  girls  will  manage  themselves.  There  are 
dining-rooms,  parlors,  class-rooms  and  dormitories  on  the  upper  floors. 
Near  the  kitcheu,  in  the  basement,  is  an  immense  cement  tank  or 
plunge  for  bathing  purposes,  and  in  the  dormitories  each  girl  has  her 
locker  and  place  for  her  clothes  and  other  belongings.  Across  the 
yard  is  the  industrial  department.  There  tbe  girls  will  learn  to  cook, 
to  sew  and  to  become  useful  housewives  and  self-sustaining  members 
of  society.  Another  building  is  now  being  built  for  the  girls,  and  a 
large  addition  also  lo  the  boys'  depaitraeut,  as  both  are  crowded. 
There  are  sixty-five  girls  at  present  in  the  school,  and  the  number  is 
being  continually  augmented  by  arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the  Stale. 
California  has  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  good  work  being  done 
at  Whittier  State  School. 

The  Cogswell  school  is  to  be  reopened  soon  with  additional  build- 
ings and  equipments  costing  about  $10,000.  Since  the  decision  of  the 
court  which  defeated  the  effort  of  Dr.  Cogswell  to  have  his  deed  of 
trust  set  aside,  the  founder  has  apparently  accepted  the  situation  with 
good  grace,  and  will  carry  out  his  original  benevolent  plans.  The 
school  has  well  equipped  forging  and  wood-working  departments.  A 
new  building  will  be  put  up  for  a  foundry  and  raachineshop.  It  has 
equipments'  for  clay  modeling,  sewing,  industrial  drawing  and  other 
practical  work.  It  is  proposed  to  add  cooking,  stenography,  type- 
writing, printing,  phimbing,  and  some  other  irades.  Tbe  entrance 
requirements  will  be  based  on  general  aptitude  for  a  trade  rather  than 
on  scholarship.  Tbe  trustees  owe  nearly  $12,000,  but  there  is  $15,000 
on  hand,  and  the  present  income  from  the  lease  of  the  properly  lo  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  is  $ao,ooo  a  year.  The  income  will  be 
large  in  the  future,  and  before  a  great  while  about  300  pupils  can  be 
taught  how  to  earn  a  living. 
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In  round  figures  the  number  of  census  children  for  whom  the  city 
P  bf  San  Francisco  receives  school  money  is  68.000,  but  the  average 
daily  attendance  at  school  is  only  31,000.  or  abunt  forty  six  per  cent. 
In  Oakland  the  census  list  shows  13.000  school  children,  but  only  6,600 
attend  school,  or  about  fifty  per  cent.  In  Alameda.  3  500  enrolled 
children,  1.900  daily  attendance,  about  fifiy-one  per  cent.  lo  Berke- 
ley. J, 200  census  children.  1.700  attending  school,  or  about  seveniy- 
seven.  per  cent. 
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Pacific  School  Furnishing  Companj, 

WILLIAM  L.  OGE,  GcuernI  .ManaRcr, 
Has  lately  been  Organized,  Outside  the  Trust, 

To  Save  Schools  from  the  Exorbitant  Prices  of  the 
Combination. 

FURNITURE,  APPARATUS,  LIBRARIES, 

„nd  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
M>  per  cent,  to  30  per  ceut.  Below  Trust  Prices. 

We  furnish  absolutely  everything  th.\t  Schools 

BUY     IN    WAY    OF    MERCHANDISE.       AlL    GoODS     FULLV 

WARRANTED. 

References;— State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Ci^ 
and  County  Superintendents  throughout  California;  the  Pacific  Ed"" 
CATIONAL  JouKNAi.,  and  a  thousand  schools  a<4ing  onr  supplies. 

THE  PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  COMPANY. 
^^^  Miirket  Street.  San  Frantfe^l 

Cheney's  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  EdncaticP^ 


Recommeods  properly  qualified  Hijjli  School  teachers,  grade 
teachers,  professors  and  instructors  for  Normal  Schools,  Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  for  Acaiemies,  Seminaries  and  Kinder- 
gartens,  Specialists  in  Music.  DrHwinj;  and  Pointing,  and 
Physical  Culture.     References  required  and  given. 


MAV  L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN  CHENEY.  : 


Managers. 
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Saa  Francisco,  C^.-- 
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The  Potrero,  San  Francisco,  is  to  have  another  school  building, 
7he  new  building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  same  block  as  the  present 
one.  and  will  front  on  Tennessee  street.  It  will  be  an  eight-class  frame 
building,  with  a  sewing  school  for  girls  and  a  uiechanical  laboratory 
for  boys.     These  two  special  features  are  to  be  introduced. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  ol  talk  and  planning,  the  Lick  School 
of  Mechanical  Arts  will  open  for  actual  work  on  January  7th.  George 
A.  Merrill,  as  slated  some  time  ago  in  the  Journal,  will  be  principal. 
A.  L.  Buchanan,  of  the  Stanford  University,  will  be  teacher  of  science. 
George  R.  Miller,  of  ihe  University  in  Vincennes,  Ind..  will  be  teacher 
of  mathematics.  Miss  Emma  Hefty,  of  the  State  University,  will  leach 
English.  Miss  Eda  Menzet  will  teach  freehand  drawing  and  design- 
ing. Miss  Ada  F.  Brown  will  have  charge  of  the  classes  in  cooking 
and  sewing.  E.  T.  Hewitt  will  have  charge  of  carpenlry  and  pattern- 
making.  J.  L.  Mathts,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  will  give  instruction 
in  forging  and  blacksmilhtng.  O.  G.  Goodell  will  teach  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing.  The  two  handsome  buildings  described 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Jouenai.  will  be  ready  for  occupancy,  and  will 
be  fully  equipped.  There  will  be  wood  carving,  pattern-making,  car- 
pentry, blacksmilhing,  clay  modeling,  molding,  machine  work,  draw- 
ing, etc.  Girls  will  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  boys,  tuition  be- 
ing free  to  all,  and  for  them  there  will  be  courses  in  stenography,  type- 
writing, millinery,  dressmaking,  cooking,  photography,  etc.  As  now 
planned  the  school  in  full  operation  will  accommodate  350  pupils. 
There  are  already  many  applications  for  admission.  By  the  terms  of 
the  bequest  the  .school  is  for  California  boys  and  girls  exclusively.  Of 
the  bequest  of  $540,000.  about  $400,000  will  be  left  for  investment  as 
an  endowment,  and  the  income  for  the  support  of  the  school  will  be 
about  $20,000  a  year. 
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The  best  of  bU  known  retaedies  for  Rbenmatism  is  the  OIL  OF  EDEN  I 
whicli  removes  all  impuriles  aud  effects  a  speed v  cure  of  Sclatlc,  Mus- 
cular and  Inflammatory  Rlieuniatism,  Frontal  Neuralgia,  and  all 
other  ailnients  of  a  like  nature.  Ulcerated  Tumors  and  Enlarged  Glands  have  t>een 
removed  willi  Oil  of  Eden,  and  Drnwn  Cords  and  Suff  Joints  have  been  relaxed 
with  it.  Oil  uf  Bden  is  siso  beueficjsl  foi  Sore  Throats,  Ear  ache  and  .Sore  ByfW 
and  all  Chilblains,  Warts,  Bunions  and  Corns  will  jield  to  its  great  healing  quali- 
ties. For  sale  by  all  first-class  Dnig^sts  on  a  full  guarantee.  Price,  f  i.oo.  Man- 
nfactured  only  by  John  L.  Kri-LKTt'b  Oh.  of  Eden  Medicinh  Co.,  859  Clay  St., 
Oakland. 
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121  POST  St..  ocpH«„r.'s 

^■^ -^^^^   SAN     KRANCISCO. 


•:?:•  •^-  |*ine|t  photo  Gallepi]  in  the  World.  .:i:-  •$:• 

ourNew    f  Iridium  Photographs  (in  Colors)  |^   THE  PIHEST  EFFECIl 
S[>«d>iti«:  -j  piatjnotype  Photographs,     •      j    PHotographV. 

CABINETS,  PARIS  PANELS  a»d  GRAND  PANELS 
Produced  by  the  Instanianeoui  Process. 

Also  .  Largest  ■  Assortment  .  Pacific  ■  Coast .  Scenery. 

©alier,  181  ^nst  §t.,  §.  ^. 

'   BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT  FOR   HOLIDAYS    
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